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INDEX. 


ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  8 and  9th  Victoria,  chapter  100. 

Sec.  45.  Enacts  that  no  person  shall  be  received  without  an  order 
and  Certificates  of  two  Medical  men. 

Reception  of  a patient  contrary  thereto,  to  be  a misdemeanor . 
Vid.  sec.  p.  346. 

W.  J.  received  without  any  order  or  certificates,  341. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  evidence,  398  to  400. 

Sec.  47,  Provides  that  under  special  circumstances,  a person  may  be 
received  on  one  medical  certificate ; the  order  setting  out  the 
special  circumstances. 

The  reception  of  a patient  contrary  thereto,  a misdemeanor.  Vid. 
sec.  p.  347. 

A.  H.  received  with  only  one  certificate,  without  any  special 
circumstances  being  stated  in  the  order,  342. 

Special  circumstances  added  afterwards  (line  40)  342  to 
344. 

T.  C.  received  with  only  one  certificate,  no  special  circum- 
stances in  the  order,  344. 

Explanation  of  Dr.  Bompas,  345. 

E P.  received  with  only  one  certificate,  and  the  special  cir- 
cumstances added  afterwards,  and  after  order  signed, 
427  to  429. 

Visitors’  entry  of  14th  Nov.,  Appendix  X. 

Mr.  L.  Irregularity  in  sending  an  order  and  only  one  cer- 
tificate, without  special  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  order,  for  the  apprehension  of  this  gentleman,  431 
to  433. 

Visitors’  entry  of  25th  April,  Appendix  IV. 

Do.  do.  of  14th  Nov.  Do.  IX. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  explanation,  430  to  433. 

Sec.  52.  Enacts  that  every  person  receiving  a patient  into  any 
House,  shall  transmit  a notice  thereof  after  two  days,  and  within 
seven  days,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors. 

Neglectin  transmitting  such  notice,  a misdemeanor.  See  sec.  p.  351 . 

E.  P.  received  12th  October,  1847  ; no  notice  transmitted 
until  7th  December,  1847. — Explanation,  349  and  350. 

Sec.  54.  Entry  to-  be  made  and  notice  given  in  case  of  death,  dis - 
charge,  or  removal  of  patient,  within  two  days. 

Neglect  in  transmitting  such  notice,  a misdemeanor. 

Six  cases  relating  to  discharge  and  removal,  in  which 
Dr.  Bompas  has  not  complied  with  this  section  of  the 
Act,  352  to  357. 
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One  case  of  death,  in  which  this  section  was  not  com- 
plied with,  360,  line  15. 

Sec.  55.  A statement  of  the  cause  of  death  to  be  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  copies  thereof  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners,  to  the  person  signing  the  order  for 
patient's  confinement,  to  the  Registrar  of  Deaths  for  the  District, 
and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors,  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Penalty  for  neglect  a sum  not  exceeding  £50.  See  sec.  p.  357. 

Not  properly  complied  with  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
W.  S.  C.,  see  Dr.  Bompas’s  evidence,  357  to  361. 

Sec.  59.  A book  to  be  kept,  called  the  “Medical  Journal,”  in  which 
entries  are  to  be  made,  once  in  every  week,  shewing  the  date  thereof, 
the  number,  sex,  and  state  of  health  of  all  the  patients  therein. 

The  Christian  and  surname  of  every  patient  who  shall  have  been 
under  restraint  (and  by  what  means),  or  in  seclusion,  or  under 
medical  treatment,  since  the  last  report. 

The  condition  of  the  House,  and  every  death,  injury,  or  act  of 
violence,  happening  to  any  patient. 

Penalty  for  any  omission,  twenty  pounds. 

Amy  untrue  statement,  a misdemeanor.  See  sec.  p.  361. 

Twenty-five  cases  in  which  Dr.  Bompas  has  omitted 
to  make  weekly  entries,  362  to  364. 

Fifty  instances  of  patients’  being  under  restraint  without 
the  means  being  recorded,  364  to  369. 

Two  instances  of  parties  being  under  restraint,  and  no 
entry  whatever  made  of  the  fact,  namely  E.  B.  and 
J.  W.  T.,  591. 

Principle  adopted  by  Dr.  Bompas  in  making  entries 
under  this  section,  295,  line  23,  to  297. 

See  entry  of  Commissioners,  as  to  irregularity,  of  26th 
of  April,  appendix,  xiv. 

Sec.  60.  A Medical  Case  Book  to  be  kept  in  which  entries  of  the 
Merited  State  and  Bodily  Condition  of  each  Patient  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

Penalty  for  neglect,  any  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  See 
Sec.  and  order  of  Commissioners,  335,  line  15  to  26. 

The  cases  of  12  patients,  wholly  omitted,  369  to  376. 

Patients  entered  in  the  Medical  Journal  as  being  under 
medical  treatment,  and  such  medical  treatment  not 
mentioned  in  Case  Book,  378  to  389. 

See  entry  of  visitors  as  to  non-entry  of  23rd  June,  Appen- 
dix xv. 

Do.  do.  5th  Augt.  do. 

xv. 

Do.  of  Commissioners,  26th  April,  do. 

xvi. 

Sec.  66.  A Plan  of  the  house  to  be  hung  up  in  a conspicuous  place. 

Not  complied  with,  392,  line  2 to  16. 


ACCOMMODATION  at  the  Asylum — “ See  Title  “ Fishponds  Asylum.” 
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AMUSEMENTS.  See  Title,  “ Fishponds  Asylum.” 

At  Hanwell.  Appendix  XIX. 

* t 

CASE  BOOK. 

Commissioners’  Order,  3,  4. 

Omissions  to  record  the  medicines,  or  to  make  any  entry  what- 
ever in  most  of  the  old  cases,  15  to  16,  and  pa.  34,  line  14  to  35. 

Reason  given  by  Dr.  Bompas  for  such  omissions,  529,  line  2 
to  14. 

Defective  Entries  relating  to  Mr.  C.,  339  to  341. 

,,  relating  to  Mr.  E.,  324  to  327,  and  330  to 

338. 

Dr.  Bompas  s evidence  relating  to  irregularities  in,  411  to  418, 
and  421  to  423. 

Letter  of  Commissioners  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bompas  in  his  ex- 
amination (pa.  382,  line  33),  as  dispensing  with  a stringent  com- 
pliance with  their  order,  601,  line  33  to  602. 

“ Very  fairly  kept.”  See  Dr.  Wood’s  evidence,  447. 

Dr.  Wood’s  knowledge  of  Case  Books  kept  at  Private  Asylums, 
confined  to  the  one  kept  by  Dr.  Bompas,  474,  line  15  t3  10. 

Defective  in  Dr.  Conolly’s  opinion,  613,  line  12  to  30/ and  640, 
line  19  to  641. 

The  importance  of  the  medical  treatment  being  recorded  in,  Dr. 
Conolly’s  evidence,  623,  line  24  to  36. 

Mode  of  keeping  adopted  by  Dr.  Philp,  511  to  515. 

No  distinction  between  old  and  new  cases  made  by  him,  512, 
line  20  to  40. 

See  also  Title,  “ Act  of  Parliament,  sec.  60.” 

CASES  OF  PATIENTS  referred  to  in  the  evidence. 

C — , w.  s. 

His  case  not  entered  in  Case  Book,  p 369,  line  29. 

Had  been  in  the  Asylum  at  the  time  of  his  death  40  years, 
p.  360. 

Died  5th  August,  1847,  p.  357. 

No  Record  of  Medicines  administered,  p.  370. 

No  formal  notice  or  statement  of  death  sent  to  his  Friends, 
p.  360,  585. 

Mode  of  washing  him,  170,  line  30. 

Dr.  Bompas  states  that  he  was  not  aware  of  this  mode  of 
washing,  559,  560. 

C , H.  Mr.  Case  of. 

See  Minute  of  Visitors  relative  to  his  discharge,  appendix  VI. 
Permission  to  go  to  Church  refused,  p.  249. 

Evidence  of,  as  to  Dr.  Bompas  suppressing  a letter  from 
his  wife,  p.  250,  251. 

Effect  of  not  receiving  the  letter  on  his  mind,  p.  252. 

Mrs.  C.’s  evidence  on  this  subject,  p.  267  to  290. 

Dr.  Bompas's  evidence,  p.  538,  539,  568,  to  571. 
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Evidence  of  Dr.  Wood,  relating  to,  p.  447,  448,  472,  473, 
479,  480,  494,  to  496. 

of  Dr-  Philp,  relating  to,  p.  524  to  526. 

of  Dr.  Conolly,  relating  to,  p.  616,  617,  642. 

See  Title  “ Letters,  Suppression  of.” 

*E , Mr.  Case  of. 

Under  mechanical  restraint  at  night  by  means  of  a leg-lock, 
from  4th  September  to  October  6th,  p.  48  and  49. 

— See  extracts  from  Medical  Journal,  at  the  end. 

Under  mechanical  restraint  at  night  for  a fortnight  previous 
to  the  application  of  the  leg-lock. — See  same  extracts. 

Fastened  to  the  bed  by  means  of  a strap  attached  to  a 
strait  waistcoat,  and  on  one  occasion  by  hobbles,  fastened 
round  the  ankles  and  attached  to  the  bed  by  means  of  a strap  ; 
neither  entered  in  Medical  Journal ; p.  576,  line  20. 

His  hands  confined  on  one  occasion  with  wristlocks  or 
muffles.  Dr.  Bompas’s  evidence,  p.  571,  line  15  to  30. 

Removed  from  dinner-table  with  violence,  on  account  of  his 
speaking  sharply  to  another  patient ; put  in  the  strong-room, 
with  locks  on  the  wrists,  and  kept  there  without  his  dinner, 
with  nothing  to  sit  down  upon  until  tea-time,  and  from  thence 
to  the  time  of  his  going  to  bed,  p.  50  to  53. 

See  evidence  of  Cook,  p.  174,  175. 

See  entries  of  Visitors  of  5th  October.  Appendix  ii. 

Never  visited  by  Dr.  Bompas  whilst  confined  to  his  bed  with 
leg-lock,  according  to  Mr.  E.’s  account,  p.  49,  line  10  to  16. 

Same  fact  stated  by  Thomas  Cook,  p.  116,  line  10. 

Visited  once,  according  to  Dr.  Bompas’s  own  account,  p.  533, 
line  26,  584,  line  12. 

Letter  written  by  Mr.  E.  to  one  of  the  Visitors  suppressed 
by  Dr.  Bompas,  p.  407  to  408. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  statement  of  Mr.  E.’s  violence,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  adopted  previous  to  the  use  of  the  leg  lock,  and  up 
to  its  discontinuance,  p.  530  to  534. 

Dr.  Philps’  evidence  as  to  Mr.  E.’s  violence,  when  with 
him  as  a patient,  p.  498  to  501. 

Mr.  N.  Smith’s  evidence  as  to  his  violence,  and  the  effect  of 
the  leg  lock,  p.  684,  line  16  to  685. 

Dr.  Conolly ’s  opinion  of  this  case,  p.  609;  line  1 to  13  ; 
p.  611,  line  4 to  14. 

DR.  WOOD  considers  mechanical  restraint  at  night,  in 
such  a case,  necessary ; though  out  of  deference  to  public 
opinion,  he  should  not  use  a leg  lock,  p.  442,  line  21. 

Should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  see  the 

patient  whilst  under  such  restraint,  p.  478,  line  30,  to  479. 

Considers  the  removal  from  the  dinner  table, 

and  the  treatment  he  then  experienced,  not  justifiable,  p.  462, 
line  32,  to  463. 

*The  gentleman  referred  to  in  Dr.  Bompas’s  Pamphlet  as  Mr.  C.  D. 
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DR.  PHILP  considers  the  confinement  of  Mr.  E.  to  bed 
by  the  leg-lock  to  be  merciful,  assuming  that  Mr.  Keating’s 
account  of  his  state  was  correct,  p.  502,  line  4. 

But  see  his  evidence  on  cross-examination,  p.  506  to  507. 

Would  take  care,  in  the  event  of  a patient 

being  chained  in  this  way,  to  see  that  it  was  done  properly, 
p.  524,  line  10. 

Should  not  have  withheld  the  letter  to  Mr. 

Mirehouse,  especially  as  he  was  a Visitor,  p.  527,  52S. 

DR.  CONOLLY  considers  restraint  in  Mr.  E.’s  case  calcu- 
lated to  increase  his  disorder,  p.  610,  line  13. 

That  amusements  and  employment  should 

have  been  procured  for  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
p.  611 , line  4. 

— That  the  manner  of  his  removal  from  the 

dinner  table  was  most  injudicious  and  unjustifiable,  p.  609, 
line  14  ; and  632,  633. 

And  that  the  difficulties  in  this  case  might 

have  been  got  over  by  other  means  than  restraint,  p.  635,  636. 

* L , Mr.,  Case  of. 

Visitor’s  Entry  of  25th  of  April  as  to  his  being  appre- 
hended, on  one  Certificate,  and  a second  afterwards  obtained, 
appendix  IV. 

Of  14th  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  Certificates, 
appendix  IX. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence  on  this  subject,  p.  431  to  433. 

His  Statement  with  regard  to  the  treatment 

of  Mr.  L.,  on  his  being  brought  to  the  Asylum,  p.  403,  404. 

Notice  given  by  Visitors  for  his  discharge,  under  the  80th 
Section  of  8tli  and  9 Viet.,  c.  100.  Entry  of  18th  May, 
Appendix  VI. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Wood,  relating  to,  p.  441  to  443,  462,  463, 
477,  479,  480,  481,  482,  484,  to  488,  and 
491  to  494. 

of  Dr.  Philp,  relating  to,  p.  498  to  502,  504  to 

507,  508  to  511,  520  to  524,  526  to  528. 

of  Dr.  Conolly,  relating  to,  p.  608  to  613,  623, 

630  to  637,  647. 
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Mr.,  Case  of. 

Notice  given  by  Visitors  for  his  discharge,  under  the  80th 
Sec.  of  the  Statute,  see  Entry  of  18th  of  May,  appendix  VI. 

Mr.  N.  Smith’s  Evidence  as  to  the  state  of,  and  in  relation 
to  his  discarge,  p.  691,  692. 

, Mrs.,  Case  of. 

A Patient  recommended  to  the  Asylum  by  Dr.  O’Brien, 
p.  695,  line  26. 

* The  gentlemen  referred  to  in  Dr.  Bompas’s  Pamphlet  as  Mr.  E.  F. 
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Rooms  selected  for  her  by  Dr.  O’Brien,  p.  212,  213. 

Arrangement  that  Dr.  O’Brien  should  visit  her  once  a 
month,  p.  213,  line  20. 

Removed  to  another  and  gloomy  apartment,  p.  214. 

Complaint  by  Mrs.  P.  at  being  removed,  and  request,  by 
Dr.  O’Brien,  that  she  should  be  placed  in  her  former  apart- 
ment, p.  215,  line  6. 

Complaint  of  her  not  having  sufficient  exercise,  p.  2 1 5 , line  1 5 . 

Dr.  Bompas’s  objection  to  allow  her  daughter,  whom  she 
imagined  to  be  dead,  to  visit  her,  p.  228. 

Mrs.  N.  her  daughter  not  allowed  to  see  her  apartments  on 
visiting  the  Asylum,  p.  232. 

Not  allowed  to  see  her  mother  before  leaving. 

although  her  mother  had  made  her  promise  not  to  leave  with- 
out seeing  her,  p.  233  to  235. 

Dr  O’Brien’s  visits  to,  complained  of  by  Dr.  Bompas,  and 
Dr.  O'Brien’s  observation,  p.  229,  line  32. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence  in  justification  of  his  treatment  of, 
p 540  to  545,  605. 

Evidence  of  Eliza  Poole,  a female  attendant,  699  to  709. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Wood,  relating  to,  p.  443,  444,  466  to  468. 

of  Dr.  Conolly,  relating  to,  p,  614  to  616,  641. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Explanation  of  Dr.  Bompas  as  to  payment  of  the  medical  man’s  fees 
for  certificates  given  after  the  reception  of  patients,  393  to  395. 
Evidence  of  Dr.  Bompas  as  to  the  irregularities  in,  424  to  435. 

See  entry  of  Visitors’  of  25tli  April.  Appendix,  iv. 

See  also  Title,  “ Act  of  Parliament.”  Sec.  45  and  47. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PATIENTS,  557,  line  16  to  31. 

COMMISSIONERS,  Duties  of,  641,  line  23. 

CONFLICTING  STATEMENTS 

Statement  of  Dr.  Bompas,  respecting  W.  V.’s  accident,  appen- 
dix viii.  (last  paragraph.)  293,  300 

Contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Waddell, 
p.  124,  line  34  to  125  ; and  p.  129,  line  40  to  130. 
And  by  Fowler’s  evidence,  p.  141,  line  33  to  142. 
Explanation  of  Dr.  Bompas,  p.  313,  line  38  to  314. 
Dr.  Bompas’s  statement  of  W.  V ’s  being  engaged  in  brewing 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  p.  310,  line  29. 

Contradicted  by  John  Smith’s  evidence  ; no  brewing 
at  the  time,  p.  720  721,. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Bompas  relating  to  the  reception  of  W.  J. 
into  the  Asylum  ; and  that  he  never  sent  for  him,  p.  398  to  400. 

Contradicted  by  his  keeper ; William  Dixon’s  evi- 
dence, p.  735. 

And  by  Robert  Jones's  evidence,  p.  647  to  651. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Bompas,  that  he  had  not  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  ; 
the  order  for  her  husbands  admission,  subsequently  to  his  recep- 
tion into  the  Asylum,  p.  399  to  400. 

Differs  from  William  Dixon’s  evidence  p.  736. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Statement  in  his  Pamphlet,  as  to  the  friendly 
feeling  that  subsisted  between  Mr.  E.,  and  his  family,  after  Mr. 
E.  had  left  the  Asylum  Ip.  17,  Pamphlet)  p.  572,  line  18  to  29. 

Not  borne  out  by  Mr.  E ’s  Evidence,  p.  58,  line  24 
to  59,  86;  or  by  that  of  Mrs.  E.,  p.  89,  line  22  to  91. 

See  Letter  of  Mr.  E.  to  Dr.  Bompas,  p.  725. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Statement  in  his  Pamphlet,  p.  6,  that  the 
minutes  of  the  Visiting  Magistrates  and  of  the  Commissioners, 
read  at  the  Trinity  Sessions,  were  set  out,  and  would  be  found 
at  full  length  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Pamphlet. 

Contradicted  by  the  omission  of  the  minute  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  26th  of  April. 

See  Evidence,  p.  580  to  583. 

Statement  of  Mr.  E.  of  Dr.  Bompas  never  having  visited  him 
at  night  whilst  under  restraint,  p.  59,  line  30  to  38. 

Confirmed  by  Thomas  Cook,  p.  116,  line  7 to  28. 

Contradicted  by  Dr.  Bompas,  p.  533,  line  26  to  40 ; 
p.  584,  line  12  to  27. 

Statement  of  Mr.  E.  that  both  legs  were  confined  by  leg- 
locks  on  the  night  of  5th  Oct.,  p.  56,  line  10  to  33. 

Contradicted  by  Cook,  p.  196,  line  23  to  32;  p.  208, 
line  10  ; to  209,  line  2. 

Vid.  Dr.  Conolly’s  Evidence,  p.  631. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  N.  as  to  Dr.  Bompas’s  observations  with 
regard  to  Dr.  O’Brien  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  P.,  p.  229,  line  35,  to 
230  ; and  p.  238,  line  27  to  40. 

Contradicted  by  Dr.  Bompas,  p.  543,  line  15  to  20. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  N.,  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  P.,  the  latter  said  to  Eliza  Poole  that  she  had 
enough  of  her  company  at  all  times,  and  wished  then  to  have 
a little  of  her  daughter’s,  p.  231,  line  10. 

That  her  mother  knew  her,  p 231,  line  26. 

That  during  their  walk  in  the  garden,  the  nurse  was  con- 
tinually within  ear-shot  of  them,  p.  232,  line  31. 

That  on  her  mother  retiring  to  lie  down  for  a while,  she  made 
her  daughter  promise  to  see  her  before  she  left  the  house, 
p.  233,  line  27. 

And  that  afterwards,  she,  Mrs.  N.,  before  leaving  mentioned 
to  the  nurse  several  times,  her  wish  to  see  her  mother,  which 
was  refused,  p.  234,  line  3. 

Contradicted  by  Eliza  Poole’s  Evidence,  p.  702,  and 
703,  707,  line  9. 

DINNER. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Han  well  of  arranging  the  patients  at,  p_ 
463,  line  12  to  20. 

The  business  of  the  attendants  during  p.  609,  line  20  to  28. 


DIRTY  PATIENTS. 

The  arrangements  for  washing,  at  Fishponds.  Cook's  evi- 
dence, p.  170,  line  9 to  33. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence,  p.  559  to  562. 

Dr.  Conolly’s  Evidence,  p.  614. 

Treatment  of,  at  Bethlehem  Hospital,  p.  475,  line  4 to  23. 

,,  at  Hanwell  Asylum,  p.  618,  line  15,  to  p.  620, 

line  12. 

ESCAPES. 

How  prevented  at  Hanwell,  p.  610,  line  1 to  12. 

Less  frequent  since  the  Non-Restraint  System  has  been  intro- 
duced than  before,  p.  639,  line  23  to  40. 

FISHPONDS  ASYLUM. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  Bompas,  relating  to  the  state  of,  p.  550  to 
555. 

Opinion  and  Evidence  of  Dr.  Wood,  p.  444  to  446,  p.  496, 
line  2 to  38,  and  p.  474,  line  15  to  40. 

Opinion  and  Evidence  of  Dr.  Philp  on,  p.  678  to  680,  and  p.  682. 

ACCOMMODATION  in  Sleeping  Rooms  in  the  Female  side, 
Appendix  viii. 

,,  Dr.  Bompas’s  evidence,  p.  552,  line  18. 

,,  in  Men’s  Sleeping  Rooms,  p.  657,  658. 

,,  for  Washing,  &c.,  p.  657  658,  p.  154  155,  p.  164 
to  166,  657  to  659,  660  and  661. 

AMUSEMENTS  at. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence  on  the  subject  of,  p.  558,  line  29,  559 
562,  line  23,  563. 

OCCUPATIONS  of  Female  Patients,  p.  710. 

RESTRAINTS  used  at.  See  Title  “ Restraints.” 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  THE  BOOKS. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence  relating  to,  p.  412  to  p.  437  ; p.  528, 
line  15  to  — , p.  529,  line  14. 

Vid.  Titles  Act  of  Parliament “ Case  Book,"  and  “ Medi- 
cal Journal." 

KEEPERS. 

Number  of,  at  Fishponds,  p.  560,  line  20  to  27. 

Occupations  and  employments  of  p.  167,  line  37,  to  168,  line 
27,  p.  560,  line  30,  to  p.  561,  line  7. 

The  general  discipline  of  an  Asylum  necessarily  left  to, 
p.  449,  line  23  to  31,  p.  473,  line  35,  to  p.  474,  line  14. 

The  importance  of  their  being  humane  and  attentive,  p.  624, 
line  19,  to  28. 

LETTERS,  Suppression  of 

See  entry  of  Visitors  of  Dec.  1st,  Appendix  iv. 

. Mr.  E’s  letters  to  Visitor,  p.  56,  line  4,  to  35,  p.  405,  to 
p.  408. 


IX 


Cook’s  Evidence,  p.  179,  to  p.  180. 

Case  of  Mr.  C.,  p.  251,  line  23  to  40. 

,,  Mrs.  C.’s  Evidence,  p.267  to  p.273,  p.  538  top.  539, 
,,  Dr.  Bompas’s  ditto,  p.  568  to  571. 

Two  letters  of  T.  C.  to  his  friends,  suppressed,  p.  066,  line  33, 
and  p.  669  to  p.  670. 

Dr.  Wood’s  evidence  justifying  the  suppression  of  any  letters, 
p.  447,  448,  p.  479  480,  and  p.  494  to  496. 

Dr.  Philp  of  a contrary  opinion,  p.  524  to  528. 

Dr.  Conolly’s  opinion  p.  616,  617,  p.  642,  line  6 to  38. 

A certain  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  correspondence 
of  patients,  p.  643. 

MALE  ATTENDANTS. 

Introduction  of,  into  the  Female  Wards,  justified  in  some 
cases  by  Dr.  Wood,  p.  448,  449. 

MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

Entries  relating  to  Mr.  E.  p.  319  to  324,  and  325  to  331. 

See  Lithograph  at  the  end. 

Entries  relating  to  W.  V.,  p.  8,  line  8 to  27,  and  p.  17,  18, 
294,  295,  298,  303,  302,  to  308. 

See  Lithograph  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Bompas’s  Evidence,  as  to  irregularities  in,  434  to  437. 

See  Title  “Act  of  Parliament,”  (Sec.  59.) 

NOISY  PATIENTS. 

Treatment  of,  at  Hanwell,  p.  618,  line  8 to  15. 

PLAN  OF  HOUSE. 

See  Title  “ Act  of  Parliament,”  (Sec.  66.) 

REPORTS,  Referred  to  in  the  Evidence  for  the  Inquiry,  and  put  in 
evidence,  Appendix  xvii  to  xxviii. 

,,  ,,  put  in  Evidence  by  Dr.  Bompas,  Appendix  xxix  and  xxx. 

RESTRAINT  MECHANICAL,  Means  of  in  use  at  Fishponds,  see  case 
of  Mr.  E.  Title  “ Cases  of  Patients,  &c.” 

The  number  of  patients  under  restraint  during  the  present 
Dr.  Bompas’s  Superintendence,  and  the  means  of  restraint 
adopted,  p.  590  to  601. 

J.  W.  T.  Strait  waistcoat  once  or  twice,  p,  591,  line  33; 
p.  597,  line  4. 

G-.  C.  Sleeves  continually,  p.  592,  line  4. 

Strapped  into  chair  occasionally,  p.  595,  line  22. 

G. — Sleeves,  p.  592,  line  81. 

Muffles  once,  p.  595,  line  18, 

And  strait  waistcoat  for  two  months,  p.  597,  line  20. 

A.  H.  (Female  Patient)  “Hobbles”  or  Leather  Straps  passed 
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round  both  ankles,  and  fastened  to  the  bed,  for 
about  10  days  or  a fortnight,  p.  693,  line  13. 

E.  D.  (Another  Female  Patient.)  The  same  treatment,  at 
intervals  for  a few  days  at  the  time,  during  two 
months,  p.  593,  line  20. 

Mrs.  J.  (Another  Female  Patient).  Same  restraint,  with 
the  addition  of  a strait  waistcoat,  for  2 or  3 months 
continuously,  p.  593,  line  28. 

S.  F.  (Another  Female  Patient.)  Strait  waistcoat  always  at 
night ; and  by  day  occasionally,  when  violent : 
strapped  to  the  bed  at  night,  p.  596,  line  10. 

E.  B.  (Another  Female  Patient.)  Strait  waiscoat  on  two 
nights,  p.  596,  line  21. 

M.  PI.  (Female  Patient.)  Strait  waistcoat  occasionally 
night  and  day  for  a period  of  two  or  three  months, 
and  strapped  to  the  bed  once  or  twice,  but  very 
seldom,  p.  596,  line  27. 

Patients  confined  to  their  beds  by  means  of  a strap  in 
connection  with  a strait  waistcoat,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
p.  595,  line  31. 

The  above  modes  of  restraint  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bompas 
from  memory,  not  from  entries  in  the  books,  p.  602,  line  25. 

All  kinds  of  restraint,  except  sleeves,  removed  since  the 
visit  of  5th  October,  p.  599,  line  10. 

No  restraint  can  now  be  imposed  without  Dr.  Bompas ’s 
authority,  p.  599,  line  34. 

Use  of,  justified  in  certain  cases,  by  Dr.  Wood,  p.  456, 
457,  and  p.  458  to  362. 

Bestraint  of  ever}7  kind  to  be  avoided  if  possible — Non- 
Bestraint  should  be  the  principle,  Bestraint  the  excep- 
tion, p.  462,  line  8, 

Means  of  Bestraint  adopted  by  Dr.  Philp,  p*  507,  508. 

In  v7hat  cases,  p.  508,  line  31. 

Cases  in  which  Dr.  Conolly  is  of  opinion  that  it  might 
be  justifiable,  p.  607. 

When  used,  has  the  effect  of  protracting  or  aggravating 
the  malady,  p.  607,  line  35. 

The  use  of,  will  necessarily  be  abused  by  keepers, 
p.  612,  line  21. 

SUICIDAL  PATIENTS, 

Treatment  of,  at  HanwTell,  p.  620,  line  13,  to  621,  line  20. 

TESTIMONIALS  in  favor  of  Dr.  Bompas,  Dr.  Wood’s,  p.  450. 
YISITOBS’  BOOKS. 

Beport  of  Visitors  and  Commissioners,  Appendix  i.  ‘‘■o  xi. 

Inaccuracies  in  Visitors’  Beport  of  the  13th  November,  and 
Dr.  Bompas’s  explanations,  p.  548,  line  31,  to  p.  560. 


VISITORS  PRESENT  AT  THE  INQUIRY. 


Wednesday , WZnd  November,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REY.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REV.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 

J.  CURTIS  HAYWARD,  ESQ., 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 

G.  MILWARD,  ESQ., 

T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

W.  P.  PRICE,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Thursday,  23 rd  November,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REY.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REY.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 

G.  MILWARD,  ESQ., 

T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

W.  P.  PRICE,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Friday,  24 tli  November,  1848. 

B.  P.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REY.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REY.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 

J.  CURTIS  HAYWARD,  ESQ., 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY  ESQ., 

T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

W.  P.  PRICE,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Saturday,  %5th  November , 1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ..  Chairman, 
REY.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 

J.  C.  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 

T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Wednesday , 29 th  November,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REV.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REY.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 

T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Thursday,  30 th  November,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REV.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REV.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 
i A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 
i T.  G.  PARRY,  ESQ., 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Friday , 1st  December,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REV.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

REV.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 
WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


Saturday,  2 nd  December,  1848. 

P.  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  Chairman, 
REV.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 
WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQ., 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ., 
WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ., 

DR.  LYON. 


WITNESSES  EXAMINED  ON  THE  INQUIRY. 


FOR  THE  INQUIRY. 


Db.  JOSEPH  CARPENTER  BOMPAS,  Superintendent  of  the 
Fishponds  Asylum 6 to  38,  290  to  437,  528  to  606. 


Mr.  E.  (a  former  patient  at  the  Fishponds  Asylum) 38  to  88. 

Mrs.  E.  (his  wife)  88  to  93. 

THOMAS  COOK,  a former  keeper  at  the  Fishponds  Asylum  94  to 
124,  170  to  212. 

Mr.  JAMES  WADDELL,  Surgeon 124  to  137. 

JOHN  FOWLER,  a former  keeper  at  Fishponds 137  to  170. 

Dr.  JOHN  O’BRIEN  212  to  227. 

Mrs.  N.,  the  daughter  of  a former  patient 227  to  242. 

Mr.  C.,  a former  patient 243  to  267. 

Mrs.  C.,  his  wife * 267  to  290. 


Dr.  CONOLLY,  Superintendent  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum  606  to  647. 
Mr.  ROBERT  JONES,  the  brother  of  a former  patient  647  to  650. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  DR.  BOMPAS. 


Dr.  Wm.  WOOD,  Resident  Apothecary  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  438 
to  496. 

Dr.  FRANCIS  RICHd.  PHILP,  one  of  the  Visiting  Physicians  to 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital 496  to  528,  and  678  to  683. 

Mr.  R.  K , a former  patient  of  Dr.  Bompas  651  to  661. 

Mr.  T.  C.  „ „ 661  to  673. 

Mrs.  BOMPAS,  the  mother  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bompas  ...  674  to  678. 

Mr.  NATHl.  SMITH,  Surgeon  ...  683  to  696,  and  699,  line  21. 

Mr.  CHAs.  SMITH  BOMPAS,  Surgeon 696  to  699. 

ELIZA  POOLE,  female  attendant  at  the  Asylum  ...  699  to  709. 

MARY  WADE,  superintendent  of  the  ladies’  sitting  rooms  709  710, 

JOHN  SMITH,  keeper 711  to  725. 

THOMAS  HUNT,  keeper 726  to  731. 

WILLIAM  DIXON,  keeper 731  to  738. 

HARRIET  WALTERS,  housekeeper 788  739. 


. 


' 
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Lawford’s  Gate  Sessions  Room, 

Wednesday , Novr.  22 , 1848. 


Present  : — 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 

JOHN  CURTIS  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

REV.  F.  E.  WITTS, 

W.  FRIPP,  ESQ,, 

T.  GAMBIER  PARRY,  ESQ., 

WM.  GYDE,  ESQ, 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY,  ESQ,, 

W.  P.  PRICE,  ESQ., 

REV.  W.  MIREHOUSE, 

GEORGE  MILWARD,  ESQ., 

GILBERT  LYON,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

MR.  CHARLES  LATCHAM,  Clerk  to  the  Visitors. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  10  o’Clock. 

Mr.  Stone  attended  as  Counsel  to  conduct  the 
Inquiry;  Solicitors  to  the  Inquiry,  Messrs.  Stanley 
and  Wasbrough. 

Mr.  Keating  appeared  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bompas ; 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  Livett. 

Mr.  George  Riddiford  sworn  and  examined. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  the  Order  of 
Quarter  Sessions  directing  this  Inquiry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

5 Q.  Read  it. 

B 
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COPY, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  MICHAELMAS  SESSIONS,  1848. 

“ It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  that 

PURNELL  BRANSBY  PURNELL,  ESQUIRE, 

5 JOHN  CURTIS  HAYWARD,  ESQRE., 

THE  REV.  JOHN  TIMBRILL,  D.D., 

HENRY  CLIFFORD  CLIFFORD,  ESQRE., 

THE  READ.  FRANCIS  EDWARD  WITTS, 

JAMES  GOODRICH,  ESQRE., 

10  THOMAS  GAM  BIER  PARRY,  ESQRE., 

CHARLES  BROOKE  HUNT,  ESQRE., 

WILLIAM  PHILIP  PRICE,  ESQRE., 

THOMAS  BARWICK  LLOYD  BAKER,  ESQRE., 

JOHN  DANIEL  THOMAS  NIBLETT,  ESQRE., 

15  THE  REVD.  CHARLES  CRAWLEY, 

THE  REV.  SAMUEL  LYSONS, 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  PETERS, 

HENRY  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  ESQRE., 

WILLIAM  FRIPP,  ESQRE., 

20  THE  REVD.  WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE, 

ABRAHAM  GRAY  HARFORD  BATTERSBY,  ESQRE., 

SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS  HICKS  BEACH,  BART., 

JOHN  RAYMOND  BARKER,  ESQRE., 

JAMES  CROWDY,  ESQRE  , 

25  CHARLES  SMITH,  ESQRE., 

GEORGE  MILWARD,  ESQRE. 

THE  REVD.  THOMAS  MAURICE, 

WILLIAM  GYDE,  ESQ. 

DAVID  LATIMER  ST.  CLAIR,  ESQRE., 

30  ROBERT  ANSLEY  ROBINSON,  ESQRE.,  and 
LEWIS  GRIFFITHS,  ESQRE.,  with 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D., 

be  appointed  Visitors  to  the  Houses  licensed,  to  Henry  Hawes  Fox, 
M.D.  ; Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas,  B.M.  ; Mr.  George  Shadforth 
35  Ogilvie,  Mr,  Thomas  Dowling  Eyre,  and  Mr.  John  Dungate 
Featherstoneliaugh  Parsons,  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  for  the  year  ensuing;  and  that  Mr.  Charles 
Latcham,  of  Bristol,  Solicitor,  be  re-appointed  Clerk  to  the  said 
Visitors. 

40  That  the  Visitors  be  requested  to  institute  a full  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  Private  Lunatic  Asylum,  called  the  Fishponds, 
to  which  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas,  B.M.,  was  licensed  at  the  last 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  as  the  Superintendant  thereof,  until 
Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions,  1849;  that  such  Inquiry  extend  from 
45  the  licensing  of  the  said  Dr.  Bompas  in  March,  1847,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  Inquiry ; that  all  the  evidence  taken  thereon  be 
reduced  to  writing,  be  printed,  and  sent  to  every  acting  Magistrate 
of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  ensuing 
Sessions  ; that  the  Visitors  be  also  requested  on  application  from 
50  Dr.  Bompas,  to  allow  Counsel  to  be  heard  on  his  side  ; that  in  such 
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case  tliey  direct  the  Clerk  to  the  Visitors  to  employ  the  same  number 
of  Counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Inquiry,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such 
Inquiry  to  engage  the  services  of  a short-hand  writer.” 


Mr.  Keating.  You  will  not  consider  yourselves  tram- 
melled by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  I suppose,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  and  the  same  latitude  will  be 
allowed  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  confine  ourselves  in  such  inquiries  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence,  and  therefore  I mention  it  at  first. 
Of  course  there  will  be  the  same  liberty  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Reciting.  Just  as  in  a Parliamentary  Committee. 
We  should  find  it  impossible  to  be  trammelled  by  the 
rules  of  evidence.  Ts  it  proposed  that  Counsel  should 
address  the  Visitors  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  decide ; we 
have  merely  to  see  that  the  evidence  is  taken  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  the  evidence  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  call  for  the  various 
books  which  are  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
be  kept  at  the  Asylum 

The  following  books  were  then  put  in  : — The  Book 
of  Admissions,  the  Medical  Journal,  the  Case  Book, 
the  Visitors’  Book,  the  Patients’  Book,  and  the  Register 
of  Discharges  and  Deaths. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  required  that  there  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Medical  Case  Book  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

That  the  Medical  u Case  Book,”  by  the  said  Act  directed  to  be 
kept  in  every  licensed  House  and  Hospital,  shall  be  kept  in  the  form 
or  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  contain  the  following 
particulars  (to  be  amplified  in  cases  which  appear  to  call  for  more 
extended  details),  viz.  : — 

First. — A statement  of  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  previous  occupa- 
tion of  the  Patient,  and  whether  he  is  married  or  single. 

Secondly. — An  accurate  description  of  the  external  appearance  of 
the  Patient,  when  first  seen  after  admission ; of  his  habit  of  body 
and  temperament ; of  the  appearance  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  any  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  his  head  : of  the 
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physical  state  of  the  vascular  and  respiratory  organs,  and  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  their  respective  functions  ; of  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  tongue,  skin,  &c. 

Thirdly. — A description  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  disorder 
which  characterize  the  case  ; the  manner  and  period  of  the  attack ; 
with  a minute  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  changes  produced 
in  the  patient’s  temper  or  disposition  ; specifying  whether  the  malady 
displays  itself  by  any  and  what  illusions,  or  by  irrational  conduct,  or 
morbid  or  dangerous  habits  or  propensities  ; whether  it  has  occasioned 
any  failure  of  memory  or  understanding ; or  is  connected  with  epi- 
lepsy, hemiplegia,  or  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  such  as  tremu- 
lous movements  of  the  tongue,  defect  of  articulation,  or  weakness  or 
unsteadiness  of  gait. 

Fourthly. — Every  particular  which  can  be  obtained  respecting  the 
previous  history  of  the  Patient ; what  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  attack ; what  have  been  his 
habits,  whether  active  or  sedentary,  temperate  or  otherwise;  whether 
he  has  experienced  any  former  attacks  ; and  if  so,  at  what  periods  ; 
whether  any  of  his  relatives  have  been  subject  to  insanity,  or  any 
other  cerebral  disorder ; and  whether  his  present  attack  has  been 
preceded  by  any  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness,  unusual 
elevation  or  depression  of  spirits,  or  any  remarkable  deviation  from 
his  ordinary  habits  and  conduct ; and  whether  he  has  undergone  any, 
and  what  previous  treatment,  or  has  been  subjected  to  personal 
restraint. 

Fifthly. — A statement,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  of  any  changes  which  may  be  observed 
in  his  bodily  health,  or  in  the  form  of  his  mental  disease.  Also  an 
accurate  record  of  the  medicines  administered,  and  other  remedies 
employed,  with  the  results. 

That  the  several  particulars  hereinbefore  required  to  be  recorded, 
be  set  forth,  not  in  any  fixed  or  tabular  form,  but  in  a manner  so 
clear  and  distinct,  that  they  may  admit  of  being  easily  referred  to 
and  extracted,  whenever  the  Commissioners  shall  so  require. 

And  that  a copy  of  this  order  be  inserted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Case  Book. 


Mr.  Fripp.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  dated  9th  of  January,  1846. 

Mr.  Fripp.  A year  before  Dr.  Bompas  took  the 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  that. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  license  was  transferred  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1847. 

The  Chairman.  I have  not  heard  whether  the  plan 
of  the  Asylum  has  been  produced. 
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Mr.  Riddiford  recalled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Do  you  produce  the  plan  of 
the  Asylum  at  Fishponds  ? 

A.  This  is  it  (producing  a plan).  This  is  the  plan 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  ol  the  Peace. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  plan  from  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  is  a plan,  I take  it  for  granted, 
affixed  to  the  premises. 

Mr.  L ivett.  It  is  not  brought  in,  but  it  shall  be  sent 
for  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ; then  we  will  see  them  after- 
wards. When  we  get  the  two  plans  we  can  see  if  they  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  May  I ask  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  the  plan  ? 

A.  There  are  three  plans  deposited.  One  at  Trinity 
Sessions,  1829,  is  the  first;  an  amended  plan  of  addi- 
tional apartments  on  the  28th  June,  1836,  Trinity 
Sessions;  and  another  at  Michaelmas  Sessions,  1839. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Another  addition? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  is  the  last  that  has  been 
deposited  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  I propose  to  ask  Dr.  Bompas  one  or  two 
preliminary  questions.  I don’t  know,  sir,  whether  it  is 
your  wish  that  he  should  be  sworn  or  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  0,  certainly  not.  As  the  tendency  of 
the  enquiry  may  be  to  inculpate  Dr.  Bompas,  I appre- 
hend we  must  not  ask  him  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Keating.  I shall  have  some  questions  to  put  to 
him ; is  it  desirable  that  all  questions  should  be  put  to 
him  without  his  being  sworn? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  the  best  course,  1 think. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  will  be  the  proper  course,  no  doubt. 
It  must  be  taken  as  a part  of  the  evidence,  not  on  oath. 

Mr.  Keating  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to 
confine  the  evidence  within  any  limits  ? 

The  Chairman  informed  Mr.  Keating  that  the  Visitors 
were  bound  to  hear  anything  that  might  be  brought 
forward. 
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Mr.  Keating  stated  that  his  object  in  asking  the 
question  was  to  ascertain  that  in  the  present  inquiry 
Dr.  Bompas  was  not  considered  as  entitled  to  receive 
any  notice  from  the  other  side  of  the  cases  to  be 
inquired  into 

Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas  Examined  by  Mr. 
Slone. 

Q.  The  various  books  which  have  been  produced  by 
you — the  Book  of  Admissions,  the  Medical  Journal, 
the  Case  Book,  the  Visitors’  Book,  the  Patients’  Book, 
the  Register  of  Discharges  and  Deaths — are  the  entries 
in  those  books  which  have  been  made  by  yourself 
correctly  made,  and  made  at  the  respective  times  they 
appear  to  bear  date  ? 

A.  They  are  generally  speaking  so,  but  not  in  all 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  Case  Book  it  has  taken 
sometimes  a little  time,  in  order  to  get  a full  history  of 
the  case,  and  I have  reserved  my  entry  in  the  Case 
Book  until  I got  as  I thought  a satisfactory  history  of 
the  case,  which  has  taken  a little  time,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I have  made  sundry  memoranda  of  one  sort  and 
another,  to  keep  the  events  of  particular  days  before 
me,  and  I have  entered  them  altogether;  sometimes,  in 
one  case  I think,  a month  after  the  patients’  admission  ; 
in  another  case  three  weeks  after  tire  admission,  as 
appears  in  the  books. 

Q.  Are  you  now  confining  your  observation  to  the 
Book  of  Admissions  ? 

A.  That  is  the  Book  of  Admissions  ; no,  the  Case 
Book. 

1 he  Chairman.  That  is  entered  up  subsequently ; 
in  one  case,  a month  afterwards. 

Q.  (Bg  Mr.  Stone.)  And  in  another  case  three 
weeks,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes  ; three  weeks. 

Q.  Are  the  entries  in  the  other  books  correctly 
made ; were  they  made  at  the  times  they  respectively 
bear  date  ? 

A.  Generally  speaking  so,  but  not  always  so.  Some 
times  I have  entered  in  the  Medical  Journal  the  account 
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of  a visit  of  the  previous  day  ; in  I believe  one  case, 
or  two  cases,  I entered  the  account  of  a visit  several 
days  previously. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I did  not  quite  catch  what 
5 you  said. 

A.  I said  that  in  one  or  two  instances  I entered  the 
account  of  the  visit  of  several  days  previously,  with 
those  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  has  been  my  invariable 
rule  to  enter  the  account  on  the  day  at  which  the  date 

10  is  placed. 

Q.  Can  you  specifically  point  out  the  entries  to 
which  you  have  now  referred,  as  not  having  been  made 
at  the  time  P 

A.  No,  1 cannot,  sir. 

15  Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  Can  you  put  out  the  cases 
in  which  you  have  departed  from  your  invariable  rule  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating).  The  general  rule. 

The  Chairman.  “Invariable”  he  said. 

20  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  in  any  instance  after 
you  have  made  an  entry,  subsequently  added  to  it  ? 

A.  I have,  sir,  when  any  thing  has  struck  me  that 
required  elucidation,  I have  written  what  I thought 
would  elucidate  the  statement  that  was  made. 

25  Q.  Does  that  appear  to  have  been  added  to  an  ori- 
ginal date,  or  to  have  constituted  a new  entry  ? 

A.  Added  to  an  original  date. 

Q.  Has  that  been  frequently  the  case  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

30  Q.  In  how  many  instances  ? 

A.  Why  I do  not  suppose  more  than  fonr  or  five 
instances.  I regard  it  as  my  almost  invariable  rule  to 
write  any  thing  that  I write,  with  sufficient  care  not  to 
require  it.  I remember  at  this  time  one  particular 

35  instance,  and  I do  not  remember  more  than  one  at  the 
present  time.  I do  not  remember  more  than  one  parti- 
cular instance.  I believe  I may  have  done  so  four  or 
five  times,  but  I do  not  remember  more  than  one  par- 
ticular instance. 

40  Q.  Favor  us  with  that  instance. 
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A.  It  was  the  case  of  an  instance  which  the  Magis- 
trates noticed  the  other  day,  with  regard  to  W.  V.,  he 
tumbled  down  and  injured  his  head,  and  I made  an 
entry  of  the  injury  of  the  head,  and  I afterwards  found 
that  his  rib  was  fractured. 

Q.  Just  refer  to  that  entry,  will  you  P 

A.  You  will  find  it  opposite  the  date  of  December  9th. 

Q.  On  referring  to  the  Medical  Journal  under  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1847,  there  is  this  entry: — “ W.  V.,  yesterday 
tumbled  down  some  steps  accidentally,  cut  his  head  and 
fractured  a rib.  Now  better.5’  Is  that  the  entry  to 
which  you  refer  P 

A.  That  is  the  entry  to  which  I refer,  sir. 

Q.  That  part  was  added  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  name  of  W.  V.  appear  in  the 
list  under  December  9th  P 

A.  Those  you  are  looking  at  are  the  names  of 
Patients  under  restraint. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  entry  was  not  made  at  the 
time  ? 

A.  My  firm  impression  is  that  I entered  as  far  as 
“ cut  his  head  that  is  I only  knew  of  that  injury  at 
the  time.  Then  several  days  afterwards  his  rib  became 
displaced,  and  symptoms  of  fractured  ribs,  and  looking 
at  this  entry  it  was  not  complete,  so  I put  in  what  I 
afterwards  ascertained  of  the  further  injury. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  fall  did  you  ascertain  that  a 
rib  or  ribs  were  broken  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  it  “rib,”  or  “ribs?” 

A.  The  rib. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone).  Was  there  more  than  one  rib 
broken  P 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Was  that  discovered  by  yourself,  or  by  a medical 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Waddell  P 

A.  I discovered  the  symptoms  which  indicated  a frac- 
tured rib ; the  frequent  symptoms  of  a fractured  rib,  and  as 
soon  as  I discovered  it  I went  to  Mr.  Waddell,  and  asked 
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him  to  come  and  see  it.  I thought  he  might  require 
bleeding  and  bandaging. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I went  myself  to  Mr.  Waddell,  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  I remember  taking  your 
examination  the  other  day,  and  you  told  me  then  posi- 
tively that  you  sent  for  Mr.  Waddell. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  went  yourself  the  second  time  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  was  Mr.  Waddell’s  second  visit. 

Q.  That  you  went  yourself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  you  are  referring  to  his  second  visit  ? 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  Mr.  Waddell  discover  on 
his  first  visit  that  the  rib  was  broken? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  period  transpired  between  the  two  visits 
which  were  paid  to  Y.  by  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  days.  I do  not  precisely  remember. 
It  was  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  entry  whatever  of  that  visit 
in  any  book  ; the  visit  of  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  I have  not 

The  Chairman . What  visit.  The  first  or  second  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Either  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  the  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Nor  of  the  medical  treatment.  I did  not  know 
that  any  detail  of  the  medical  treatment  of  a surgical 
case  was  required  in  these  books,  which  are  intended 
exclusively,  as  I have  understood,  to  represent  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  insanity.  In  fact,  not  being  a 
surgeon  myself,  I should  not  be  prepared  to  make  a 
good  statement  of  a surgical  case. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  entry  whatever  in  the  Case 
Book  of  the  injuries  of  V.  ? 

A.  I have  not  Sir.  1 do  not  understand  that  the 
Case  Book  is  intended  to  include  entries  of  such  cases ; 
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any  details  of  such  cases.  I conceive  that  the  Case 
Book  is  intended  to  contain  an  account  of  each  patient 
as  the  Patient  comes  in,  and  the  progress  of  the  cases, 
cases  of  insanity : and  I have  never  understood,  that 
supposing  any  injury  should  occur  to  a patient,  that  I 
should  be  required  in  the  Case  Book  to  enter  an  account 
of  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  in  the  Case  Book,  if  I understand 
you,  referred  to  the  case  of  V.  at  all  ? 

A.  I have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  to  any  other  entry  which  was  not 
made  at  the  time,  or  to  which  you  subsequently  made 
any  addition  P Can  you  refer  to  any  other  case  by 
looking  at  your  book  which  was  not  entered  at  the  time, 
or  to  which  you  subsequently  made  additions  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  I can  at  this  present  time. 
I have  entered  in  the  Case  Book  such  a thing  as  this, — 
when  a patient  has  been  discharged,  I have  put  in  a 
short  notice,  “Left  such  a date,”  either  “cured,”  or 
“ relieved,”  or  “ not  improved,”  but  I have  not  put  any 
date  in  the  margin. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  any  date  in  the  margin  ? 
Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  it  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  assign  any  particular  reason,  except 
that  sometimes  these  short  notices  of  the  patient’s  leaving 
were  made  some  days  afterwards ; it  might  be  a w7eek 
or  ten  days  after  the  patient  had  left. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Your  answer  taken  shortly 
is  this — “ I am  not  aware  that  I can  refer  to  any  other 
case  in  any  other  book  which  I did  not  enter  at  once, 
except  in  short  cases.” 

A,  Short  notices  of  the  patients’  leaving. 

Q.  Which  may  have  been  entered  a day  or  two  after- 
wards. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  sometimes  a longer  period  than  that. 

Q.  A longer  period  than  a day  or  twTo  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  some  days  afterwards.  I will  notsay  that  a 
longer  period  than  that  has  not  elapsed  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a longer  period  than  a w^eek  in  some 
instances  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  when  you  say  that  respecting  some  cases  in  a 
longer  period  than  a week,  you  only  apply  it  to  the  short 
notices  of  the  patients’  leaving  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  During  the  illness  of  Y.  did  you 
administer  any  medicines  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  those  that  were  required. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  entry  of  the  medicines  which 
you  so  administered  in  either  of  your  books  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Older  which  is  inserted  in 
the  commencement  of  your  Case  Book  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  are  repaired  to  make 
an  entry  of  the  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  of  cases  of  Insanity,  not  Surgical  Cases, 
as  I take  it. 

Q.  Not  of  the  medicines  which  you  administer  ? 

A.  I enter  the  medicines  that  are  required  for  insane 
patients  strictly.  Any  Surgical  Cases,  such  as  Y.’s,  I 
think  is  not  required. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  injury  which  Y.  received, 
did  you  administer  any  medicines  to  him  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember ; but  I am  sure  that  the  medi- 
cine that  was  required  for  him  was  administered  duly 
and  properly. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  That  appears  to  me  a ques- 
tion I should  like  to  have  answered.  “ I have  read  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioners’  form,  and  entered  medi- 
cines for  the  cure  of  the  insane;  not  in  Surgical  Cases?” 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Suppose  a patient  is  not  insane  for  a time,  still 
their  bowels  may  be  out  of  order ; something  or  other 
may  be  amiss  which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  medicines. 
Do  not  you  make  an  entry  of  the  treatment  there  ? 

A.  I have  generally  drawn  that  distinction  between 
ordinary  cases  of  illness  and  insanity,  and  in  entering 
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the  treatment  in  the  Medical  Journal  I have  put  down 
the  patients  that  were  under  treatment  for  other  diseases. 

Q.  Then  allow  me  to  ask,  supposing  you  have  a party 
comes  in  quite  insane,  that  party  becomes  very  altered, 
and  about  to  leave  you  ; perhaps  to  discharge  himself. 
He  is  not  insane  ; you  administer  medicines  because  the 
state  of  his  body  may  require  it ; but  not  being  insane 
there  are  cases  where  you  administer  medicine,  but 
which  you  do  not  enter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a party  does  not  appear  to  be  insane,  or 
the  medicine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  insanity,  you 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  that  medicine,  he 
not  being  at  the  time  in  a state  of  insanity  ? 

A.  Yes.  In  fact,  I remember  being  a.sked  by  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  when  they  looked  over  the  Medical 
Journal  and  read  five  or  six  cases  under  Aledical 
Treatment,  I was  asked — “These  cases  have  reference 
to  insanity,  I presume?”  I said,  “Yes.” 

(By  Mr.  Wills.)  When  merely  general  derangement 
of  health,  you  do  not  enter  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I should  consider  such  a notice— though 
I should  make  them  in  private  books  for  my  informa- 
tion— I should  consider  that  such  notices  have  no 
business  in  these  books. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  “ I enter  medicines  for  the 
use  of  insane  patients,  not  in  Surgical  cases.  I enter 
the  medicines  when  given  to  an  insane  person  and  for 
his  insanity ; hut  medicines  given  bv  me  for  the  general 
derangement  of  the  body  of  the  patient  not  having 
reference  to  insanity,  I do  not  enter  P” 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  With  reference  to  his  impres- 
sion he  added,  “ Having  derived  the  impression  from 
something  the  Commissioners’  of  Lunacy  themselves 
had  said  P” 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  besides 
your  regular  hooks,  you  keep  other  books,  and  that  you 
enter  these  particular  medicines  in  other  books  ? 

A.  I do  not  say  I do  so.  I have  entered  meniorada 
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of  one  sort  and  another.  But  what  I said  was,  that  I 
might  enter  such  cases  in  private  books  for  my  own 
information,  hut  I should  consider  that  such  entries 
had  no  business  to  be  made  in  these  books  that  are 
5 ordered. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  your  attention  ever  drawn 
to  the  fifth  order  in  the  form,  “A  statement  from  time 
to  time  of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  of  any  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  his  bodily 
10  health,  or  in  the  form  of  his  mental  disease.  Also  an 
accurate  record  of  the  medicines  administered,  and  other 
remedies  employed,  with  the  results?” 

A.  Yes,  I have.  That  has  reference  to  the  Case 
Book,  I think. 

15  ( The  Chairman.)  What  does  that  require? 

{Mr.  Stone.)  A statement  from  time  to  time  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  patient,  and  of  any 
changes  which  may  be  observed  in  his  bodily  health. 

{Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Those  are  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
20  Parliament. 

{Mr.  Stone  ) Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  was  your  answer?  My 
question  was, — Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to 
that? 

25  A.  I have  read  it.  With  regard  to  that  case  of  W. 
V.,  which  has  been  referred  to,  he  is  one  of  about  forty 
patients  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  my 
undertaking  the  management.  Some  of  them,  old 
cases  that  have  been  in  the  house  many  years,  I did 
30  not  conceive,  when  I undertook  the  management,  that 
I had  to  enter  into  the  details  of  each  one  of  these 
cases  that  had  not  been  taken  any  notice  of  before.  W.  V. 
was  one  of  those  cases. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  With  regard  to  V.  he  was 
35  in  the  house  when  you  took  to  the  management  of  it. 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  “ I did  not  consider  it  my  duty.”  Were  those 
the  words  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  My  duty  to  do  what  ? 
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A.  To  enter  into  the  Case  Book  an  account  of  his 
case,  or  that  of  any  other  patient  who  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time  of  my  undertaking  the  management.  I 
thought  that  I was  required  to  enter  cases  as  they  came 
into  the  house  from  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Do  I understand  you  to  mean 
that  you  altogether  disregarded  the  form  with  reference 
to  patients  that  you  find  there  on  your  entering  ? 

A.  I did  not  conceive  that  I wras  required  to  enter 
their  cases.  They  had  not  been  entered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  The  answer  is,  “ I did  not 
consider  myself  bound  with  regard  to  those  patients. 

A.  Yes,  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  make  no  entry  of  any 
medicines  which  you  administered  to  those  patients 
whom  you  found  there? 

A.  No,  I have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Not  in  any  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have  in  the  Medical  Journal;  not  in  the 
Case  Book. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  any  book  ? 

A.  Oh  yes. 

Q.  When  I ask  you  as  to  your  entry  in  the  case  of 
V.,  did  you  make  any  entry  in  the  Medical  Journal,  or 
in  any  book,  of  the  medicines  that  you  administered  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Not  any  other  book  do  you 
say  ? 

A.  I have  done  so  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  And  in  any  other  book  ? 

A.  No,  no  other  book,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  the  Medical  Journal  you  have : do  you 
state  as  to  any  particular  case  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  make  any  entry  in  the 
Medical  Journal  of  the  medicines  administered  to  V.  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

O.  Nor  in  anv  book  ? 

A.  Nor  in  any  book. 
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Q.  You  gave  a reason  why  you  did  not,  “ that  you 
did  not  make  any  entries  of  medicines  administered 
to  any  of  those  cases  which  you  found  in  the  Asylum 
when  you  entered  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  Medical  Cases  or  Surgical  Cases,  as  I 
said,  I have  entered  if  they  required  treatment  for  their 
disease,  insanity,  I have  entered  their  cases  as  being 
under  medical  treatment  in  the  Medical  Journal,  though 
I have  not  stated  what  that  treatment  was  in  the  Case 
Book. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  I understand,  in  V.’s  case 
you  did  not  make  any  entry  in  any  book,  your  reason 
being  that  you  did  not  consider  it  an  insane,  but  a 
Surgical  Case  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  We  want  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
entered  anything  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

A.  I am  not  required  to  enter  anything  in  the 
Medical  Journal. 

Q.  You  have  stated  “ I made  no  entry  in  the  Case 
Book  of  any  person  I found  in  the  house  on  taking  to 
it,  but  in  the  Medical  I have?” 

A.  I ought  to  have  said  in  the  Medical  Journal  I 
entered  cases  that  were  under  Medical  treatment. 

Q.  Not  the  medicines  ? 

A.  No,  not  the  medicines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone  ) I do  not  know  whether  I un- 
derstood you  or  not,  Dr.  Bompas,  but  I understand  you 
to  say  that  your  reason  for  not  entering  the  medicines 
prescribed  to  V.  in  the  Case  Book,  was  that  you  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  the  medicines  pres- 
cribed for  those  cases  in  the  Case  Book  who  were  in  the 
Asylum  at  the  time  of  your  entry  ? 

A.  I was  asked  whether  V.’s  name  appeared  in  the 
Case  Book  or  the  Medical  Journal  in  the  first  place,  as 
being  under  Medical  treatment,  and  I said  no.  I believe  I 
was  asked  a general  question,  whether  V.’s  name 
appeared  in  any  of  the  books  as  having  received 
medicines  ; I understood  it  whether  his  name  appeared 
as  being  under  treatment  either  in  the  Medical  Journal 
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or  in  the  Case  Book,  and  I said  no  it  lias  not  appeared, 
because  1 considered  it  not  a case  of  Insanity,  but  a 
Surgical  case.  Then  I was  asked,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  his  name  appeared  in  the  Case  Book,  and  I 
5 said  no,  because  I did  not  understand  that  I was 
required  to  enter,  in  the  Case  Book,  the  old  cases  that 
were  in  the  house  when  I came  into  the  management 
of  it. 

Q.  [By  the  Chairman.)  That  comes  to  much  the 
10  same  as  you  stated  before  you  began  with  saying  “ I 
made  no  entry  in  the  Case  Book  of  any  person  I found 
in  the  house  on  taking  to  it,”  and  what  you  say  now 
comes  to  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  And  the  Medical  Journal  “I  have,”  but  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  that  applies  to  medicine,  but  to 
what  ? 

A.  To  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

Q.  What  is  your  entry  in  the  Medical  Journal  of 
20  V.’s  case  ? 

A.  Merely  that  he  tumbled  down,  I did  not  enter 
that  he  was  under  treatment,  but  that  he  had  met  with 
an  accident. 

Q.  Merely  stating  that  an  accident  had  occurred  to 
25  him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  “ I did  not  consider  that  case  an  insane  one,  but 
a Surgical  case  ?” 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

30  Q.  (By.  Mr.  Witts.)  And  in  the  Medical  Journal 
you  entered  those  who  were  under  treatment  for  insanity 
but  not  the  medicines  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  refers  also  to  the  patients 
35  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  your  entering  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  remarks  upon  V.’s  case  refer  to — 

Mr.  Stone.  To  the  entries  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  not  mention  in  the 
40  Case  Book  any  of  the  cases  which  you  found  in  the  house 
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on  your  entering  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  None  of  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  better  refer  to  the  Case  Book  and  see  if 
you  are  accurate  in  that  answer  : look  at  the  Case  Book 
and  see  if  yon  are  accurate  in  the  answer  you  have  just 
given  ? 

A.  This  which  I have  before  me,  is  a case  in  my 
hand  writing,  but  it  was  a case  entered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bompas’s  directions  ; you  will  find  several  such  cases. 
Mr.  T.’s  is  one : there  are  one  or  two  others,  R.  K.’s 
is  another.  There  are  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  I propose  now  to  call  some  other  wit- 
nesses ; there  are  many  specific  topics  on  which  I shall 
have  again  occasion  to  examine  Dr.  Bompas,  and 
therefore  I propose  to  proceed  with  other  witnesses, 
unless  anything  suggests  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 


Magistrates. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  done  with  the  wit- 
ness Mr.  Keating  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  any 
questions  he  thinks  necessary,  and  then  the  Court  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Stone.  I propose  to  take  a particular  line  of 
examination  to  examine  Dr.  Bompas  under  various 
heads,  and  therefore  something  under  some  other  head 
may  suggest  itself  to  one  of  the  learned  Magistrates, 
which  may  make  confusion  in  my  mode  of  examination. 
There  are  various  topics,  and  I think  it  better  to  keep 
them  perfectly  distinct. 

Mr.  Keating.  I propose  to  ask  Dr.  Bompas  some 
questions  arising  out  of  my  learned  friend’s  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course 

Cross  -examined  by  Mr.  Keating.  Q.  You  have  been 
asked  as  to  the  case  of  W.  V. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  you  made  an  entry  in 
the  first  place  in  the  Medical  Journal  of  an  injury  to 


his  head  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  afterwards  upon  discovering  that  his  rib 
had  been  fractured  you  added  that  to  the  entry  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  making  any  change  in  the  date? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  that  was  not  inserted  in 
the  original  entry  in  consequence  of  your  not  being 
aware  at  that  time  that  the  rib  had  been  fractured  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  although  not  a Surgeon,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  fracture 
of  a rib  may  remain  for  a considerable  time  without 
being  discovered,  when  combined  with  other  injuries. 

A.  1 believe  it  is  frequently  the  case. 

Q.  In  this  particular  case,  as  soon  as  you  were  in- 
formed by  the  Surgeon,  or  other  person  attending  upon 
him,  that  the  rib  was  fractured,  did  you  then  make  the 
entry  ? 

A.  I made  the  entry  very  soon,  but  I cannot  say 
exactly. 

Q.  I do  not  ask  you  whether  it  was  the  very  moment 
of  time,  but  was  it  then  or  very  soon  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Very  soon  after  that  you 
were  informed  that  the  rib  was  broken  ? 

A.  The  case  occurred  thus  : — The  servant  came  to 
me  and  told  me  the  patient  had  great  difficulty  of 
breathing ; I went  to  him  at  once,  and  found  what 
appeared  to  me  evidence  of  his  having  fractured  his 
rib,  and  then  I went  at  once  to  Mr.  Waddell,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  come  and  see  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  evidence  of  the 
fracture  ? 

A.  1 he  evidence  of  the  fracture — the  emphisema. 

Q.  Did  you  find  yourself  that  emphisema  had  taken 

place  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  thought  that  might  be 
produced  by  a fractured  rib  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  then  get  Surgical  assistance,  and  ascertain 
that  it  was  fractured  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  made  an  entry  of 
5 the  fractured  rib  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  was  the  fracture  of  the  rib  discovered 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

A.  Two  or  three  days. 

10  Q.  Was  the  addition  then  made  to  the  entry? 

A.  Soon  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  same  day  or  the  next? 

A.  It  might  have  been  several  days.  I cannot  be 
particular. 

15  Q.  Have  you  a distinct  recollection  of  how  long  after 
it  was  that  you  made  the  entry  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not ; my  impression  is  that  I entered 
it  as  soon  as  I discovered  that  it  was  wanting  in  that 
particular — the  original  entry. 

20  Q.  This  is  nearly  a twelve  month  ago,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Let  us  have  that  clearly  ; 
the  entry  you  are  talking  of  is  not  the  whole  entry,  but 
a suppositious  division  of  this  whole  entry,  of  which,  what 
25  you  are  now  speaking  of,  applies  to  the  latter  half? 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  to  the  division  of  which  Mr.  Stone 
asked  ; he  asked  whether  the  fracture  of  the  rib  was  not 
afterwards  added  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; when  I talk  of  the  entry,  I 
30  mean  the  last  half  of  it  about  the  fractured  rib;  we  must 
not  get  into  any  mistake  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Is  that  so  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  when  you  yourself  went  for 
35  Mr.  Waddell  in  V.’s  case,  your  impression  is  that  it  was 
the  second  time  that  Mr.  Waddell  was  sent  for  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir,  my  distinct  impression. 

Q,.  Have  you  since  the  visit  of  the  Magistrates  had 
occasion  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Waddell  on  that 
40  subject? 
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A.  No. 

Q,.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  had  any  personal 
communication  with  Mr.  Waddell  on  that  subject? 

A.  I have. 

5 The  Chairman.  “I  have  communicated  with,”  who 
did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  With  Mr,  Waddell. 

G.  ( By  Mr.  Keating .)  As  a fact,  have  you  learned 
from  Mr.  Waddell  that  his  impression  is  that  he  saw  V. 

10  but  once  ? 

A.  I have. 

G.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Waddell  states  that  he 
saw  Y.  but  once  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

15  G.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Has  that  altered  your  impres- 
sion ; or  is  your  impression  still  that  Mr.  Waddell  had 
seen  him  before  you  went  to  him  at  what  you  call  the 
second  time  ? 

A.  It  is  still  my  impression. 

20  The  Chairman.  “ I will  affirm  that  he  saw  him  twice.” 

Mr.  Keating.  What  he  said  was  my  impression  is 
that  1 saw  him  twice  ? 

G.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Whether  Mr.  Waddell’s 
impression  or  yours  is  correct,  can  you  tell  me  whether 

25  any  other  surgeon  also  saw  Y.  ? 

A.  My  uncle,  Air.  Nathaniel  Smith,  saw  him. 

G.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  he  a Surgeon  ? 

A.  He  is  a Surgeon,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Amur  uncle,  Air.  Nathaniel 

BO  Smith,  a Surgeon,  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  my  brother,  Air.  Charles  Bompas,  a 
Surgeon,  saw  him. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  accident  did  either  ol  those 
gentlemen  see  him,  and  which  ? 

35  A.  My  impression  is  that  Air.  Waddell  saw  him  on 
the  day  of  the  accident. 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is  this  : you  say  that  your 
brother,  Air.  Charles  Bompas,  and  also  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  both  Surgeons,  saw  V.  ? 

10  A.  1 meant  to  say  alter  the  accident. 

• «/ 
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Q.  How  soon  after  the  accident  did  either  of  those 
gentlemen  see  V.,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recol- 
lection ? 

A.  Mr.  Waddell  saw  him,  I should  think,  within 
5 eight  hours. 

Q.  (, By  the  Chairman .)  Who  was  that,  your  uncle 
or  your  brother  ? 

A.  Mr.  Waddell. 

Q.  No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Waddell  at 
10  present.  Which  of  the  two,  your  uncle  or  your 
brother,  saw  him  after  the  accident  first  ? 

A.  I cannot  remember  which. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  cannot  remember  but  one  or  the 
other,  how  soon  did  they  see  him  after  the  accident  ? 

15  A.  I cannot  remember  that;  my  impression  is  that 
they  saw  him  a short  time  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Do  you  mean  the  same  day 
or  the  next  ? 

A.  Either  the  evening  of  the  day  or  the  morning  of 
20  the  next  day,  it  was  very  soon. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  time  of  the  day  did 
the  accident  happen  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  about  4 o’clock. 

Q.  In  the  evening  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  they  came  that  night, 
or  either  of  them,  or  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  I will  not  be  positive,  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  came  that  night. 

30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Price.)  How  long  ago  was  that  accident? 

A.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1847. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  One  of  them  saw  him  either 
that  night  or  the  following  morning,  that  is  your 
answer,  is  it  not  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  either  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December, 
or  the  morning  of  the  9th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Was  he  carefully  attended 
40  to  during  the  time  he  continued  under  the  effects  of  the 
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accident  ? 

A.  I can  positively  say  he  was  carefully  attended  to  ; 
he  had  Surgical  advice,  and  I put  the  man  whom  I 
considered  the  most  careful  nurse  in  the  establishment 
5 especially  to  take  care  of  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? 

A.  Thomas  Hunt. 

Q.  You  considered  him  the  most  careful  ? 

A.  Yes  I did,  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose ; he 
10  knew  how  to  amuse  a patient  by  talking  to  him. 

Q.  You  considered  him  best  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  “ He  had  Surgical  attend- 
ance, and  I put  Thomas  Hunt,  the  most  careful  of  my 
15  keepers  to  take  care  of  him.” 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Was  it  “ keepers,”  or 
“ nurse”  ? What  is  Hunt  ? 

A.  He  is  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  patients. 

20  Q.  Did  V.  accordingly  recover  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Within  what  date  did  he  recover  the  effects  of  the 
accident  ? 

A.  In  about  the  ordinary  time  ; he  took  a little  time. 
25  (T.  In  what  time? 

A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Stop ; you  know  I have 
examined  you  before  on  this  ; did  he  recover  in  three 
weeks  ? 

30  A.  I believe  he  did. 

Q,.  What  do  you  call  recovering  ? 

A.  He  got  from  his  bed,  and  he  was  able  to  get 
about  again. 

Q.  That  is,  he  got  up  from  his  bed  at  the  end  of 
3 j three  weeks  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  before. 

Q.  He  was  enabled  to  rise  from  his  bed,  but  he  had 
not  risen  from  his  bed  during  the  three  weeks  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  not  so  long  as 
40  three  weeks. 
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The  Chairman.  What  you  stated  before  when  I 
examined  you  was,  that  he  got  up  from  his  bed  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  words  are,  about  three  weeks,  ii 
5 my  copy  of  your  minutes  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  up  from  his  bed  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  When  he  got  up  from  his 
bed  was  he  able  to  go  about  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  he  did  not  go  out  of  doors,  but  was  able  to 
go  about  the  rooms. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  made  any 
entry  of  the  medicines  that  were  given  to  V.  during 
the  course  of  that  accident,  and  you  have  stated  that 
15  you  did  not,  as  you  conceived  that  you  were  not  called 
on  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  the  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

A.  Yes 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  your  attention  was 
20  called  to  the  order ; I ask  you  whether  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  Section  60  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
8th  and  9th  Victoria,  Chapter  100  ? 

, A.  I have  read  them.  But — 

Q.  I don’t  suppose  you  carry  every  word  in  your  head, 
25  but  have  you  read  these  words  in  the  60th  section — ‘‘Toge- 
ther with  a correct  description  of  the  medicines  and  other 
remedies  employed  for  the  treatment  of  his  disorder  ?” 

A.  I have. 

Q.  And  do  I understand  you  that  you  conceive  that 
30  to  apply  to  the  medicines  prescribed  for  the  disorder  of 
Insanity  ? 

A.  I do. 

The  Chairman . “ The  last  word  I consider  to  apply 
to  insanity  alone.” 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  To  insanity  alone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  5th  order 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  prefixed  to  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Gh  Which  prescribes  a statement  also — a correct  re- 
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cord  of  the  medicines  administered,  and  the  other 
remedies  employed,  with  the  results  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(A.  Now,  taking  that,  with  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
5 did  you  consider  that  to  apply  to  the  medicines  ad- 
ministered and  other  remedies  employed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disorder  of  insanity  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  either  to  Surgical  treatment  in  cases  of 
10  accident,  or  to  a mere  temporary  treatment  unconnected 
altogether  with  insanity  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

CL  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman,  whether,  if 
an  insane  patient  recovered  temporarily,  and  that  his 
15  bodily  health  required,  we  will  suppose,  an  aperient, 
whether  you  would  enter  that  in  any  book,  and  you 
said  you  would  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I presume  that  all  patients  retained  in  your 
20  house,  are  supposed,  during  their  residence,  either  to 
be  insane,  or  liable  to  a recurrence  of  insanity,  at 
any  moment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  when  the  patient  was  in  the  state 
25  put  to  you  by  the  Chairman,  if  you  administered  an 
aperient  to  him,  how  could  you  put,  in  the  words  of 
this  5th  Section,  the  results  of  that  treatment  in  any 
medical  book,  except  that  he  had  gone  to  the  water 
closet  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

30  A.  I should  not  \ I could  not  put  it  in  any  books, 
the  express  object  of  which  was  to  enter  cases  of 
insanity. 

Q.  You  would  not  enter  it  in  any  books  which  you 
considered  appropriated  to  the  history  of  Insanity  ? 

35  A.  I should  not,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  “ I should  not  enter  medi- 
cines given  to  patients,  not  at  the  time  insane,  in  any 
book,  considering  those  books  as  applicable  as  a regis- 
ter only  to  them  while  actually  insane  is  that  it  ? 

40  A.  That  presupposes,  I believe,  that  I should  have 
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people  in  the  house  who  were  not  actually  insane, 
whom  I did  not  consider  insane. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  the  time  insane. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  I want  to  know  is  this 
— Would  you  enter  all  medicines  prescribed  to  any 
patient  in  your  establishment  which  had  reference  to 
any  treatment  for  the  disorder  called  Insanity  ? 

A.  Yes,  I should,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  others  ? 

A.  And  no  others. 

Q.  Is  that  your  reading  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
together  with  the  Commissioners’  orders  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  undertook  the  management  of 
this  Asylum,  have  you  had  several  visits  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  ? 

A.  I have,  sir. 

Q.  The  license  was  transferred  to  you,  I believe,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1847. 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Your  establishment  has  been  frequently  visited 
by  the  Commissioners  of 

A.  It  has,  four  times  ; twice  a year 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  it  four  or  three  times  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  I believe  four,  sir ; but  I will  give  you 
them. 

The  Chairman.  May  18,  1847;  January  22,  1848; 
and  April  26,  1848. 

Mr.  Keating.  There  is  one  on  the  5th  September  in 
the  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  four. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  From  communication  with 
those  gentlemen,  had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  took  a different  view  of  your  duty  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  and  the  orders,  than  that  which  you  have 
stated. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacy  on  the  subject  of  the  description  of 
entries  of  medicines  and  treatment  that  you  were  to  make? 
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A.  None,  more  than  this — that  I remember  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  I forget  which,  saying,  on  looking 
at  the  entries — 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Which  visit  ? 

5 A.  I don’t  remember  the  visit,  but  I remember  the 
circumstance. 

Q.  You  can’t  remember  whether  it  was  the  first  or 
the  last  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  the  visit  of  the  last  spring. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating  ) That  would  be  April,  1848. 

A.  No,  I believe  it  was  the  visit  before  that. 

Q.  Before  April  ? 

A.  Yes.  One  of  the  Commissioners  glanced  at  the 
names  of  the  persons  under  medical  treatment,  and  he 
15  said  “ I suppose  this  means  treatment  for  Insanity 
I said  “Yes,  sir.” 

Q.  With  respect  to  treatment  for  any  thing  but 
insanity,  supposing  a patient  in  your  house  to  meet 
with  an  accident,  such  as  the  fracture  of  a leg,  would 
20  you  be  competent,  not  being  a surgeon,  to  give  a his- 
tory of  his  surgical  treatment,  whilst  under  treatment 
for  a broken  leg  ? 

A.  I should  consider  that  I was  not  competent. 

Q.  And  even  if  you  were  competent,  according  to 
25  your  reading  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Orders 
taken  together,  would  an  entry  of  such  surgical  treat- 
ment at  all  further  the  object  of  the  Act  and  of  the 
orders  ? 

A.  I should  conceive  not. 

30  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Give  me  that  as  shortly  as 
you  can. 

A.  If  I had  been  competent  to  enter  a surgical  case 
in  my  books,  I should  have  considered  I was  mot  re- 
quired  to  do  so  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

35  (4.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  not  occa- 

sionally added  to  cases  in  that  Case  Book  after  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  the  first  portion  of  the  case,  with- 
out putting  the  date  of  such  addition  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  And  you  have  stated  ‘that  you  have? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  statement  of  the  case,  in  cases  where 
you  have  made  those  additions,  have  been  at  all 
elucidated  by  the  addition  of  the  date  ? 

5 A.  I am  not  aware  that  it  would.  My  opinion  was 
that  I was  to  make  the  Case  Book  as  perfect  as  I well 
could. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  a medical  man,  looking 
at  the  history  of  the  case,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
10  the  case  really  was,  would  he,  in  those  cases  wherever 
you  have  made  additions,  without  the  dates  of  those 
additions,  have  been  at  all  assisted  by  such  dates  having 
been  put  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  he  would. 

15  Q.  In  cases  where  you  have  made  such  additions 
without  the  dates  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  history  of  a case  sometimes  furnished  by 
communications  with  parties  conversant  with  the  state 
20  of  the  patient  before  his  entrance  into  your  Asylum  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  in  answer  to  a question  from 
the  Chairman,  that  vou  did  not  consider  yourself  bound 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  the  orders  to  enter  in 
25  the  Case  Book  the  cases  of  patients  who  were  in  the 
establishment  at  the  time  that  you  undertook  the 
management  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I will  direct  your  attention  to  the  2nd  order 
30  of  the  Commissioners — “ A correct  description  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  patient  when  first  seen  after 
admission,  of  his  habit  of  body,  and  of  temperament,  of 
the  appearance  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  any  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  his  head,  of 
35  the  state  of  the  vascular  and  respiratory  organs,  and  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  their  respective  functions,  of 
the  state  of  the  tongue,  skin,  <fcc.,”  now  let  us  take  the 
case  of  V.,  how  long  had  Y.  been  in  your  establishment  ? 

A.  I think  as  many  as  30  years — a great  many  years. 
40  Q.  Would  it  he  possible,  physically  possible,  that  you 
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could  comply  with  that  order? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  bound  to ; it  is  when  first 
seen  after  admission. 

Mr.  Keating , My  object  is  to  show  that  any  other 
construction  than  that  put  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
Dr.  Bompas  would  lead  to  a manifest  absurdity. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  particular  part  of  the  Order 
he  is  not  bound  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.')  Then  I will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  frame  of  this  Order.  “ That  the  Medical 
Case  Book  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  directed  to  be 
kept  in  every  licensed  house  and  hospital,  shall  be  kept 
in  the  form  or  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall 
contain  the  following  particulars,  to  be  amplified  in 
cases  which  appear  to  call  for  more  extended  details” — 
could  you  in  the  case  of  parties  who  were  in  the  estab- 
lishment when  you  took  the  management  of  it — could 
you  enter  that  particular  one  of  which  this  order  says 
the  Case  Book  must  contain  ? 

A.  I could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Case  Book  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy? 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  they  came  to  your  establishment  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  they  aware  at  the  time  that  that  Case  Book 
was  submitted  to  them,  that  the  number  of  patients  in 
your  establishment  was  generally  between  40  and  50 
persons  ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Did  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  having  that 
Case  Book  before  them,  and  also  the  information  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  your  establishment  at  that  time, 
ever  draw  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
cases,  before  you  undertook  the  management,  were  not 
to  be  found  there  ? 

A.  They  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  I see  the  visitors  visited  the  Fishponds  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1847  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  licence  having  been  transferred  to  you  in 
the  previous  March  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  that  occasion  was  the  Case  Book  submitted 
to  the  visitors  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.')  Mr.  Mirehouse  was  one  of  the 
visitors  ; who  was  the  other  ? 

A.  Dr.  Howell. 

(4.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Was  your  attention  ever 
called  to  any  omission  in  this  Case  Book,  of  the  cases 
which  were  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  you  took 
the  management  of  it,  not  being  entered  in  this  book  ; 
was  your  attention  ever  called  to  that  by  the  visitors,  on 
their  first  visit  after  you  took  the  management,  or  any 
subsequent  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  answer  to  a question  put  to  you  by  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Stone,  you  spoke  of  making  a short  entry  of 
the  patient  leaving  your  establishment  in,  I think,  the 
Medical  Treatment  Book,  whether  he  was  improved,  or 
relieved,  or  cured  ; but  you  stated  that  you  had  not  put 
the  date  ; would  the  date  of  his  leaving  appear  in  another 
book  called  the  Discharge  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  date  of  such  patient  leaving  the  house, 
whether  relieved,  or  improved,  or  cured' — would  that 
date  appear  in  another  book  than  the  Medical  Journal, 
namely,  the  Discharge  Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  would,  sir. 

(4.  As  to  their  state  at  leaving,  without  a date? 

A.  Without  a date  in  the  margin,  as  if  it  were  a part 
of  the  case 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  I understood  you  to  mean 
as  applicable  to  some  previous  date  ? 

A.  No,  without  a date  in  the  margin.  After  the 
patient  has  left,  I have  put  down  occasionally,  “ Left 
June  the  9th,  or  Septr.  5th,  cured  or  relieved.” 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  It  will  answer  my  purpose 
if  in  some  book  the  date  of  the  patients'  leaving  the 
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asylum  will  appear  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Discharge  Book  will  be  the  proper  place  for 
the  entry  of  that  date  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  I believe  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  no  Case 
Book  was  required  to  be  kept  prior  to  1845,  the  passing 
of  the  8th  and  9th  Victoria  P 

A.  I am,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  although  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
you  could  comply  with  the  2nd  Section  of  the  Act,  can 
you  suggest  any  reason  why  you  could  not  comply  with 
the  5th  order  ? Can  you  suggest  any  reason — that  is 
my  question — the  suggestion  of  a reason  why  you  could 
not  have  complied  with  the  5th  order,  which  is  in  the 
following  words  : — “ A statement  from  time  to  time  of 
the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  patient,  and  of 
any  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  his  bodily  health, 
or  in  the  form  of  his  mental  disease.  Also  an  accurate 
record  of  the  medicines  administered  and  other  remedies 
employed,  with  the  results.”  Although  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  possible  to  comply  with  the  2nd  order, 
can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  the  non-compliance  with 
the  5th  order  ? 

A.  I believe  I did  comply  with  the  5th  order,  because 
I took  it  to  refer  only  to  those  patients  whom  I admitted. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  your  attention  was  never 
called  to  the  Case  Book  by  either  of  the  Visitors;  could 
they  have  discovered  the  non-compliance  with  the  order, 
with  this  5th  order,  supposing  that  5th  order  not  to 
have  been  complied  with  ? 

A.  How  could  they  have  discovered  the  non-com- 
pliance ? 

Q.  How  could  they  tell  whether  you  had  omitted 
anything  ? 

A.  It  is  for  them  to  judge,  and  not  for  me. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  complied  with  this 
fifth  order,  that  is  by  recording  in  the  Medical 
Book  the  medical  treatment,  could  the  Commissioners, 
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by  referring  to  any  book,  have  discovered  any  thing  to 
lead  them  to  find  fault  with  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  the  Case  Book  was  kept. — Could  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  the  Visitors,  have  known  from  the  Case 
5 Book,  as  shewn  to  them,  whether  you  had  complied 
w7ith  the  fifth  order  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  according  to  my  reading  of  it. 

Q.  How  ? 

A.  There  is  a detail  of  each  case  that  had  been  ad- 
1 0 mitted  by  me. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  would  not  be  it.— 
Supposing  you  omitted  entering  a case,  how  is  any 
person,  looking  at  the  book,  to  know  you  have 
omitted  it  ? 

15  A.  They  could  find  it  out  by  referring  to  the  Book 
of  Admissions. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  How  could  they  find  out 
from  that  that  those  persons  had  been  ill  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  not  to  be  entered  into  the 
20  Case  Book. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  “ The  Case  Book  was  pro- 
duced” (Mr.  Keating  asked  you)  “ to  the  Visitors  ?” 
“ It  was.”  “ Was  any  fault  found  with  you  with 
reference  to  any  thing  that  appeared  there  or  not  ?” 
25  “None.”  Now,  my  question  is,  if  you  had  disregarded 
the  fifth  order,  and  had  not  made  an  entry  of  the 
medicines  which  you  administered,  was  there  any  thing 
in  the  book  omitted  which  these  gentlemen  could  have 
discovered  ? (No  answer.) 

30  Mr.  Keating.  I did  not  put  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  medical  treatment.  I put  the  question  with 
reference  to  the  omission  in  the  Case  Book  of  the  cases, 
not  the  medical  treatment  from  day  to  day,  but  of  the 
cases  of  the  patients  wdio  had  been  admitted. 

35  The  Chairman.  Then  make  it  apply  only  to  the 
Case  Book. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  I will  confine  it  to  the  Case 
Book.  Could  they  discover  any  thing  in  the  Case 
Book  by  looking  at  it,  if  you  had  not  complied  with 
40  the  order ; how  could  they  have  discovered  it  ? 
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A,  They  would  have  discovered  that  I had  acted 
contrary  to  the  Act. 

Q.  How  P 

A.  By  looking  simply  at  the  Case  Book.  They 
would  have  seen  whether  1 had  entered  the  cases,  and 
whether  I had  entered  the  cases  properly. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Y our  answer  applies  to  the 
second  order  of  the  form,  and  not  the  fifth. — You  refer 
to  the  description  and  so  forth  of  the  patient,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  Case  Book,  they  could  have 
seen  whether  there  was  or  not  a description  of  the 
patient  ? 

A.  Y es,  they  could  see  that ; whether  1 had  entered 
or  not  every  case  that  had  come  into  the  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  would  be  the  Admission 
Book. 

A.  The}^  could  refer  to  the  Admission  Book  and  find 
who  were  admitted,  and  to  the  Case  Book  and  find 
whether  the  two  corresponded. 

Mr.  Keating.  My  question  was  this- — the  licence  was 
transferred  to  this  gentleman  upon  the  18th  of  March ; 
we  will  suppose  the  visitors  to  visit  on  the  21st  of 
April  • the  visitors  know  that  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  persons  in  the  establishment,  and  they  only 
see  in  the  Case  Book  the  cases  of  those  admitted  since 
the  18th  of  March;  probably  only  one.  Here  the 
visitors  must  see  that  Dr.  Bompas  reads  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cases  which  existed 
at  the  time  he  took  the  management. 

Mr.  Stone.  No  doubt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  sixtieth  section  is,  “ Be  it 
enacted,  that  there  shall  be  kept  in  every  Licensed 
TIou  se  and  every  Hospital  a book,  to  be  called  the 
Case  Book,  in  which  the  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothe- 
cary, keeping  or  residing  or  visiting  such  house  or  hos- 
pital shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  entries  of  the  mental 
state  and  bodily  condition  of  each  patient.”'  Now,  if 
I stop  there,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
visitors  to  know,  by  looking  at  the  Case  Book,  whether 
you  had  correctly  made  that  entry  or  not? 
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A.  It  would  not  be  impossible;  they  could  see  it 
themselves. 

Q.  Now  although  the  addition  to  an  entry  such  as 
you  have  described  in  the  case  of  V.  would  not  elucidate 
5 the  case  for  medical  treatment,  would  it  not  disclose  if 
the  proper  entry  of  the  addition  was  made  under  date 
the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment which  the  patient  had  received.  In  order  to  make 
myself  perfectly  understood,  supposing  a man  had  been 
10  in  your  house  and  had  fallen  down  and  broken  his  leg, 
and  you  as  the  medical  attendant  had  not  discovered 
that  for  a fortnight,  either  from  want  of  attention  or 
from  a want  of  skill,  but  when  discovering  it  you  had 
added  it  on  to  your  entry  of  the  description  of  the  acci- 
1 5 dent,  would  it  not  if  it  had  been  entered  under  the  proper 
time  of  your  discovering  it,  have  enabled  the  Visitors  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  your  conduct  as  the  medi- 
ical  attendant  had  been  remiss  or  sufficiently  vigilant  ? 

A.  Yes  it  might,  but  at  the  same  time  I felt  that 
20  what  I had  to  enter  in  the  Medical  Journal  was  just  a 
statement  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Keating.  Not  the  particulars  ? 

A.  Not  the  particulars. 

Mr.  Stone.  Nor  the  particular  time  when  you  dis- 
25  covered  the  accident  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Fripp.  The  remedies  were  not  applied  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Oh  no,  sir,  nor  the  treatment  at  all. 

Chairman.  If  the  addition  to  the  entry  in  V.’s  case 
30  had  been  made  under  the  proper  date,  would  it  not 
shew  whether  you  attended  to  the  case  at  the  time  of 
such  date,  and  also  the  particular  time  when  the  accident 
was  discovered  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  It  would  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stone.  Supposing  any  case  of  this  description 
had  arisen  in  either  of  the  old  cases,  the  cases  which 
you  found  in  the  Asylum  on  your  entering — suppose 
40  a case  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  would  not  that  be 
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recorded  by  you  in  either  of  your  books,  though  an  old 

case  ? 

A.  If  it  was  an  extraordinary  case  I might  have  made 
a comment  upon  it,  as  I did  in  V.’s  case.  I do  not  see 
5 where  I could  have  entered  it,  in  what  book  I could 
have  entered  it.  The  case  that  I was  describing  in  the 
book  that  had  occurred,  that  had  entered  the  asylum 
after  I undertook  the  management,  I should  have  put 
in  there  if  I had  met  with  a case  of  apoplexy. 

10  Q.  I am  confining  myself  to  the  old  cases  ? 

A.  I should  not  have  been  bound  to  do  so. 

Q,  That  is  your  opinion  ? 

A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Fripp.  I want  to  know  whether  it  is  intended 
15  to  draw  any  distinction  between  old  cases  and  new 
cases,  because  I find  that  when  the  license  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Sessions  from  the  late  Dr.  Bompas  to  the 
present  Dr.  Bompas,  the  present  conductor  of  the 
establishment  took  possession  of  all  the  premises,  and 
20  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  patients  under 
the  60th  section.  Whether  they  were  old  or  new  he  is 
bound  to  state  from  time  to  time  what  is  the  mental 
state  and  bodily  condition  of  each  patient,  and  the 
remedies  applied.  Do  I understand  from  you  that 
25  anything  that  had  occurred  with  a patient  admitted 
by  your  father,  you  would  have  been  bound  to  have 
made  your  observations  upon  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  I should  not  have  been  bound,  as  I conceive. 

Q.  You  would  have  felt  yourself  not  bound  to  have 
30  made  any  observation  upon  the  state  of  a patient  or  an 
accident  that  had  occurred  to  a patient  that  had  been 
admitted  by  your  father,  and  who  was  in  the  house 
antecedently  to  your  having  the  license  transferred  P 

A.  Exactly. 

35  Q.  Your  answer  is  that  you  would  not  have  felt 
yourself  bound  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fripp.  That  is  rather  an  important  question, 
and  I wish  Dr.  Bompas  to  consider  it  before  he 
40  answers  it. 
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A.  What  I have  actually  done  with  respect  to  the 
Case  Books  has  been  to  enter  up  all  the  cases  that  I 
found  there.  I believe  when  the  Act  of  Parliament 
came  into  operation  the  late  Dr.  Bompas  began  to  enter 
5 the  cases  that  entered  the  house  from  that  time,  and  I 
have  gone  on  making  comments  on  those  cases. 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is  this.  When  vou  had 
the  license  transferred  to  you,  you  found  a number  of 
patients  in  that  house  ? 

10  A.  I did 

Q.  My  opinion  is  that  the  60th  section  applies  to  all 
the  patients,  whether  there  before  or  subsequently.  Did 
you  consider  it  so  or  not  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not, 

15  Q.  Then  you  would  not  have  felt  yourself  bound  to 
have  noticed  an  accident  happening  to  a patient  who  was 
in  the  house  antecedently  to  your  taking  the  management? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Keating . Not  the  treatment, 

20  Mr.  Fripp.  He  is  bound  to  record  the  fact  under  the 
60th  Section,  and  if  a surgical  case  it  comes  under  other 
hands  of  course,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  enter  the  treat- 
ment applied,  but  then  there  is  a distinction  drawn 
between  medical  and  surgical  cases.  In  medical  cases 
25  you  wrould  apply  the  remedies. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  not  you  be  bound,  under  the  60th 
section,  to  record  the  remedies  applied  to  that  patient, 
his  being  bodily  disease. 

30  A.  I should  in  those  cases  wdiich  had  entered  the 
house  since  I undertook  the  management.  In  V.’s 
case  I should  not  have  conceived  myself  bound  to 
make  any  entry. 

Chairman.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  a medical  and 
35  not  a surgical  case  ? 

A.  If  it  had  been  a case  that  had  entered  the 
establishment  since  I undertook  the  management,  I 
should  have  entered  it. 

Q.  That  we  know,  of  course,  therefore  I put  it  as  to  V.’s 
40  case,  a case  of  thirty  years’  standing,  and  supposing 
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it  a medical  case,  which  you  knew,  and  not  a surgical 
case,  which  you,  not  being  a surgeon,  did  not  know, 
would  you  or  not  have  made  the  entry  in  the  case  of 
V.,  being  a medical  case  ? 

5 A.  No. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  confined  to  an  accident. 

Mr.  Stone.  By  my  next  question  I shall  get  it 
straightforward. 

Chairman.  “ If  V.’s  case  had  been  a medical  case 
10  instead  of  a surgical  case  I should  not  have  thought 
myself  bound  to  enter  it,  as  he  was  a patient  in  the 
house  before  I had  the  management  of  it.”  That  is 
what  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  a strictly  medical  case. 

15  Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  not,  in  point  of  fact,  prescribe 
medicine  for  V.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  though  a surgical  case,  yon  prescribed 
medicine  for  him  and  made  no  entry  of  it  ? 

20  A.  Y es,  I did  ; I gave  him  a dose  of  senna  and  salts, 
I believe — I do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  he  bled  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Though  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter 
25  the  effect  of  the  medicine  (we  must  not  put  my  friend’s 
notion),  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  record  the 
result  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  As  to  how  it  affected  him  P 
30  A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  whether  his  health  was  improved  by  the 
medicines  prescribed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  Y.  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
35  dent ; was  he  drunk  or  sober  P 

A.  I believe  he  was  rather  tipsy,  hut  I know  that  a 
little  fermented  liquor  is  enough — 

Mr.  Keating.  I think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  reserve  that 
for  re-examination. 

40  Mr.  Stone.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  before — you  are 
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at  liberty  to  ask  him  upon  it ; it  was  suggested  to  me, 
indeed,  I have  a note  of  it,  but  it  bad  escaped  me — -be 
was  tipsy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  You  knew  that  a small  quantity  of  liquor  would 
make  him  tipsy. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Knowing  that,  did  you  not  take  means  for  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  his  getting  tipsy  ? 

10  A.  1 did  ; but  at  the  same  time  I felt  that  he  was  a 
patient  that  might  be  allowed  considerable  liberty. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  knew  a little  would 
affect  him  ? 

A.  Yes — I do  not  mean  liberty  in  drinking,  but  in 
15  going  about — I was  going  on. 

Chairman.  “ I did  know  it,  but  thought  he  was  a 
patient  that  might  be  allowed  a certain  degree  of  liberty. 

A.  Yes,  considerable  liberty  in  going  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Witts.  You  do  not  mean  liberty  to  indulge 
20  in  liquor  ? 

A.  No,  to  go  about. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  out  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  house,  about  the  farm,  and  about  the 
house  premises. 

25  Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  could, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  you  used,  have 
procured  liquor  ? 

A.  He  did  so  in  that  instance,  but  he  could  not  have 
done  so  to  any  extent ; he  happened  to  be  brewing  which 
30  I allowed  him  to  do — he  liked  to  assist  in  brewing — 
and  probably  when  the  servant  was  not  looking  he  might 
have  drunk  a little  beer  somewhere  ; I do  not  know  where. 

Chairman.  Some  beer  you  said. 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Probably  while  engaged  in  brewing  he  might  have 
drunk  some  beer  ? 

A.  He  might  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stone.  Having  stated  that  you  knew  that  a small 
quantity  would  produce  that  effect  upon  him,  and  that 
40  you  used  precautions  to  prevent  it,  tell  me  what  precau- 
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tions  you  used  ? 

A.  I know  that  if  he  had  drunk  any  at  a previous 
time,  some  time  before  I came  into  the  management  of 
the  establishment,  I remember  his  drinking  some  beer. 

5 Q.  I am  not  asking  you  what  he  did,  but  what  pre- 
cautions you  used  to  prevent  his  drinking  ? 

A.  I kept  him  in ; I kept  him  more  watched  after  than 
I otherwise  should,  in  consequence  of  my  knowing  that 
propensity  of  his  for  getting  beer. 

10  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  By  keeping  him  in,  do  you 
mean  you  kept  him  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I kept  him  under  watching,  but  I felt  that  he  was 
a patient  that  might  be  allowed  to  go  about  the  premises 
and  about  the  farm.  I kept  him  under  watching  in 
15  consequence  of  that  propensity,  though  I felt  that  he 
might  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  considerable  liberty. 
I felt  that  he  was  not  a patient  to  be  kept  within  doors, 
or  with  the  men  constantly  attending  him. 

Q.  “ I kept  him  under  watching,”  just  say  the 
20  words  on  ? 

A.  But  1 considered  that  he  might  be  allowed  con- 
siderable liberty. 

Mr.  Stone.  I have  a few  other  questions  to  ask,  not 
many,  but  I propose  now  to  discontinue  this  examina- 
25  tion,  in  order  to  take  Mr.  E.,  whose  state  of  health 
requires  that  he  should  be  taken  almost  immediately ; 
I propose,  therefore,  to  take  Mr.  E.,  and  discontinue 
my  examination  as  to  these  points  ; he  is  obliged  to  go 
back  to  town  to-night. 

30  Mr.  31  i rehouse.  You  have  not  done  then  with  the 
case  of  V.  P 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  I have  not  quite  done  with  V.’s 
case.  It  is  not  objected  to  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Of  course,  sir,  I should  not  object 
35  to  anything  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  IV.  G.  K.  Examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  be 
sworn  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I heard  that  a statement  wras  considered 
40  sufficient. 
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Q.  Yes  ; but  have  you  any  objection  to  be  sworn? 

A.  Yes  ; because  I could  not  say,  from  where  I 
have  been  placed,  that  my  memory  would  serve  me 
faithfully. 

5 The  Chairman.  I shall  not  press  it;  he  has  made 
a very  proper  distinction ; and,  therefore,  we  shall 
not  press  his  being  sworn. 

Mr.  Keating.  Provided  there  is  a note  taken  of 
the  very  proper  reason  which  Mr.  E.  gave. 

10  The  Chairman . The  examination  is  quantum 
valeat. 

Mr.  Keating . Except  that  it  is  all  in  writing. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  I believe  that  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1847,  you  were  entered  as  a patient  in  the 

15  Asylum  of  Dr.  Bompas? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  taken  from  ? Sheldon,  I 
believe? 

A.  The  parish  is  Stoke  in-Teignhead,  near  Teign- 

20  mouth. 

Q.  Near  Teignmouth  in  Devonshire  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  reach  the 
Asylum? 

25  A.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  How  many  departments  are  there  in  the  Esta- 
blishment ? 

A.  There  are  three  as  I have  seen. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  them  ? 

SO  A.  The  one  where  I was  first  placed  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  building. 

Q.  I think  that  is  called  the  Farmers’  Department  ? 

A.  I never  heard  it  called  by  that  name. 

Q.  The  Farmers’,  or  Middle  Class  Department? 

35  A.  I never  heard  it  called  by  that  name. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  say  this  is  placed  ? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  it  the  best  department 
or  the  second-best  ? 

A.  The  second-best. 

40  Q.  I believe  that  is  nearest  to  the  church,  is  it  not? 
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A.  Yes  it  is. 

Q.  What  class  of  patients  occupied  that  depart- 
ment ? What  were  the  description  of  persons  that  you 
found  there  ? 

5 A.  They  seemed  to  be  respectable  persons. 

Q.  Of  what  class  ? 

A.  Of  the  middle  station  in  life. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  three  classes,  this  being-  the 
second  ; where  is  the  third  department  situated  ? 

10  A.  The  third  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
building ; there  is  a garden  intervening  between 
them. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  first  depart- 
ment you  entered  ? 

15  A.  J believe  about  three  weeks.  I believe  so. 

Q.  I befieve  you  were  attended  by  two  keepers  of 
the  names  of  Smith  and  Hunt,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  other  patients,  how  did  you 

20  conduct  yourself  with  regard  to  them  ; were  you  civil 
to  them  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  1 believe  I was  quite  civil  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  amuse  them  in  any  way  by  showing 
them  tricks  on  the  cards,  or  any  thing  that  way  ? 

25  A.  Yres,  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  occasionally  give  them  cigars  when 
you  were  yourself  smoking? 

A.  Yes,  I did  do  that. 

Q.  Now,  at  night  ; how  were  you  situated  at  night 

30  with  regard  to  the  doors,  were  you  locked  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  my  bed  room. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  upon  you,  the  locking 
you  up  ? 

A.  Jt  irritated  me  ; I wished  to  retain  my  liberty. 

35  Q.  Did  you  express  a wish  to  go  to  Church  ? 

A.  ^es,  I did,  Sir. 

Q.  To  Dr.  Bompas,  did  you  ? To  whom  did  you 
express  that  wish  ? 

A.  To  Dr.  Bomp  as. 

40  Q.  More  than  once  ? 


Yes,  I think  on  several  occasions  I expressed  a 
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wish. 

Q.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

A.  He  refused  to  let  me  go. 

5 Q.  You  are  a graduate  at  Oxford  I understand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  refusal  on  you  ? 

A.  It  made  me  exceedingly ; it  vexed  me 

very  much. 

10  Q.  Did  you  ask  to  be  allowed  to  walk  out  ? 

A.  Yes  ; J did. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  make  that  request  ? 

A.  To  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  What  was  his  answer  ; did  he  comply  with 

15  your  wish  ? 

A.  No  ; he  did  not  let  me  go  out  to  walk. 

Q.  I believe  there  was  a small  garden  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I went  into  the  gardens.  I mean  I did 
not  go  out  of  the  walls  of  the  establishment. 

20  Q.  I believe  you  are  fond  of  gardening ; are  you 
not  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I am. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  Dr.  Bompas 
to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  the  garden  to  amuse  yourself? 

25  A.  I would  endeavour  to  be  useful  in  any  way  I 
could. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  To  be  useful  in  the 
garden  or  anything  else  ? 

A.  In  the  garden, 

30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  answer  did  you  get  to 
that  ? 

A.  He  did  not  let  me  go  out. 

Q.  He  refused  you  ? 

A.  For  some  time  he  did;  during  many  weeks 

35  that  I was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  form  of  the  refusal ; 
whether  that  was  in  a form  that  annoyed  you  or  not. 
What  was  the  form  of  the  refusal  when  you  made  these 
various  requests  ? 

40  A.  He  declined  to  let  me  go  out,  and  I was  very 
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sick  on  several  occasions  from  being*  shut  up  ; I was 
exceedingly  sick. 

Q.  Was  the  treatment  of  the  keepers  to  you  at  all 
times  civil  or  otherwise? 

5 A.  I think  that  they  meant  to  be  civil  to  me  ; I 
think  so  ; I am  speaking  of  the  keepers  Hunt  and 
Smith. 

Q.  The  other  keepers,  how  did  they  conduct 
themselves  towards  you  ? 

10  A.  They  were  very  rough  to  me. 

Q.  What  were  their  names  ? 

A.  Ban  well. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Was  there  any  other 
keeper  who  was  rough  to  you  ? 

15  A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  what  way  did  he  conduct 
himself  towards  you. 

A.  I was  shut  up  in  the  strong  room,  and  kept 
a very  long  time  there. 

20  Q.  With  regard  to  your  person,  how  did  he  act 
towards  you  ? 

A.  I am  not  making  any  complaint  against  him. 

Q.  No,  not  at  all ; we  want  you  to  describe  as  accu- 
rately as  your  memory  will  enable  you  the  treatment 

25  which  you  received  from  that  person  Ban  well. 

A.  He  placed  me  in  wrist  locks  ; they  hurt  my 
wrists  very  much. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ).  Did  Banwell  first  put 

them  on. 

SO  A.  Yes,  he  put  them  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  "'tone.)  Before  we  get  to  the  strong 
room,  I wish  to  know  what  occurred  to  induce  your 
removal  from  the  apartment  in  which  you  were  first 
placed  ; what  occurred  ? 

35  A.  I had  broken  some  windows,  and  I believe  I 
lost  my  temper. 

Q.  You  were  irritated  ? 

A.  I was  irritated. 

Q.  What  occasioned  that  irritation  ? 

40  A.  I considered  I was  deprived  of  my  liberty,  and 
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that  I ought  not  to  have  been  so. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  irritated  ; had  the  refusal  to 
go  to  Church,  and  to  assist  in  the  garden,  and  to  go 
out,  anything  to  do  with  the  irritation  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  I was  very  much  irritated  when  they  did 
not  allow  me  to  go  to  Church. 

Q.  And  upon  that  you  were  removed  to  this  other 
department  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  I wras  removed  at  that  time  to  the 
10  other  department. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  with  reference  to  your 
person  ; you  say  you  had  irons  on  your  wrists  which 
injtued  you,  had  you  anything  on  you  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes,  I had  a chain  round  my  leg  when  I went 
1.5  into  this  third  department. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  irons  round  your  legs  ; had 
you  anything  round  your  legs  so  as  to  prevent  your 
walking  or  running  ? 

A.  No;  not  when  I was  in  the  first  department. 
20  Q.  But  on  your  removal  to  the  second  department  ? 

A.  Y es,  I had  then  a chain  placed  round  my  legs. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ).  “ When  taken  to  the 

second  department  a chain  was  placed  round  my  legs.” 

A.  Yes. 

2<5  Q.  ( By  Mr . Stone ).  Both  or  one  leg  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember,  but  I believe  round  both 
of  them  ? 

Q.  Could  you  walk,  do  you  remember  ? 

A.  Yes,  1 could  walk  with  a chain  hanging  at  my 
30  feet. 


Q.  Do  you  remember  on  the  same  day,  or  the 
following  day,  when  these  irons  or  shackels,  or  what- 
ever you  please  to  term  them,  were  placed  on  your 
legs,  do  you  recollect  having  seen  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith? 

35  A.  Yes,  he  came  on  that  day. 

Q.  By  whose  order  were  they  put  on  you  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Smith  had  seen  you,  were  they 
allowed  to  continue  or  were  they  taken  off? 

40  A.  They  were  taken  off. 


Q.  Was  that  by  the  order  of  Mr,  Smith  ; did  you 
hear  Mr.  Smith  give  the  order  to  take  them  off? 

A.  No  ; I did  not  hear  him  give  the  order  ? 

Q.  What  description  of  persons  were  you  placed 
5 with  in  this  ward  to  which  you  were  removed  ? 

A.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not  conversable. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman. ) They  were  imbecile 
patients  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I suppose  so. 

10  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  effect  had  the  removal 
from  the  department  in  which  you  were  first  placed  to 
this  department,  and  the  society  of  persons  you  met 
there,  on  you  ? 

A.  Well,  I consider  that  it  injured  my  health — 

15  that  my  health  was  injured  by  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  to  walk  out  ? 

A.  There  was  a yard ; a court  yard. 

Q.  Was  it  a small  yard  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Moderate  sized. 

20  Q.  Surrounded  with  walls  was  it ; high  walls  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  it  affected  your  bodily  health  ; how 
did  it  affect  your  mind  ? 

A.  It  made  me  exceedingly  sad. 

25  Q.  Describe  the  room  if  you  please,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect,  in  which  you  were  placed  to  sleep  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  It  was  a very  small  room  indeed,  there  were 
iron  bars  outside  the  window. 

SO  Q.  Was  there  any  chair  or  table  in  the  room  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been  a chair,  but  there  was 
no  table  in  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Any  washing  bason,  or 
any  water  ? 

35  A.  No  j there  was  none. 

Q.  Any  night  stool  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  there  any  water  that 
you  could  drink,  if  you  had  wanted  any  ? 

40  A.  No  ; there  was  none. 


Q.  You  say  there  are  bars  on  the  outside  of  the 
window,  were  there  shutters  ? 

A.  Yes,  shutters  on  the  inside. 

Q.  Were  they  shut  or  left  open  ? 

5 A.  They  were  shut  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  When  they  were  shut  was  the  room  in  perfect 
darkness  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  light  but  the  light  from 
10  the  window,  and  when  the  shutters  were  shut  you 
were  in  perfect  darkness  ? 

A.  Perfect  darkness. 

Q.  Were  the  shutters  ordinarily  shut  when  you 
were  sent  to  bed  ? 

15  A.  They  were  shut  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  ward? 

A.  I should  think  two  months,  or  more  than  that. 

Q,  I think  you  said  Ban  well  was  the  name  of  the 
keeper  who  there  attended  you  ? 

20  A.  Banwell,  and  another  keeper  of  the  name  of 
Cook. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  Banwell’s  treatment,  what 
effect  had  that  on  you? 

A.  It  exasperated  me  exceedingly. 

25  Q.  Did  it  induce  you  to  endeavour  to  escape? 

A.  Yes  ; I attempted  to  escape. 

Q.  Describe,  if  you  please,  the  means  by  which 
you  endeavoured  to  effect  your  escape? 

A.  I got  the  padlock  that  fastened  the  window  on 
30  the  inside.  I got  out  the  staple,  and  then  I got  the 
bars  from  the  other  side  of  the  window  by  means  of  a 
gimlet  I had. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  gimlet  from  ? 

A.  I got  it  from  the  room  which  the  keepers 
35  occupy. 

Q.  You  got  the  lock  open  did  you,  and  did  you 
get  the  bars  out  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I did. 

Q.  You  did  not  effect  your  escape  I believe? 

40  A.  No  ; I did  not. 
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Q.  If  you  had  escaped  from  that  window,  what 
would  have  prevented  your  getting  out  when  you 
were  once  outside  ? 

A.  I should  only  have  got  into  the  court  yard. 

5 Q.  You  could  not  have  got  away  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  Was  this  room  in  which  you  were  placed  above 
stairs  or  on  the  ground  floor  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  ground  floor. 

10  Q.  Was  it  a boarded  room  or  a stone  floor? 

A,  Boarded. 

Q.  What  took  place  upon  your  being  discovered 
endeavouring  to  escape  ? 

A.  I was  placed  in  the  strong  room  : that  was  a 

15  stone  floor. 

Q.  Describe  the  room  ? 

A.  It  was  a square  strong  room,  with  a skylight  at 
the  top. 

Q.  That  is  a stone  floor,  you  say  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  you  there  ; were  you  warm  ; did 
you  find  that  you  suffered  from  the  want  of  heat,  or 
in  any  other  way  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I was  exceedingly  cold  there. 

25  Q.  Was  there  any  other  light  except  from  the 

upper  part  of  the  room  ? 

A.  No  ; it  was  from  the  skylight  that  gave  the 
light. 

Q.  Were  you  locked  in? 

SO  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  night  where  did  you  sleep  ? 

A.  I slept  in  that  room. 

Q.  In  the  same  room  ; the  strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  strong  room. 

Q.  W as  there  a table  there  or  a chair  ? 

A No  ; there  was  neither  a table  nor  a. chair. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ).  You  slept  in  the  strong 
room,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  one  night  ? 
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A.  I slept  there  several  nights. 

Q.  Is  that  strong  room  in  the  same  yard  that  jour 
window  opened  into  ? 

A.  No  ; it  was  another  yard. 

5 Q.  Is  there  a strong  room  in  the  same  yard  that 
the  window  of  your  bed  room  opened  into?  You 
were  talking  of  the  bed  room  that  you  tried  to  get  out 
of,  on  the  ground  floor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  And  that  the  bedroom  window  opened  into 
the  yard  ? 

A.  The  bedroom  window  opened  into  the  yard. 

Q.  Could  you  go  from  that  yard  directly  into  the 
strong  room,  with  the  padded  room  next  to  it  ? 

15  A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  another  place  ? 

A.  It  was  another  place. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone j.  You  were  not  at  all  placed 
in  the  padded  room  ? 

20  A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman).  Was  that  strongroom 
the  strong  room  next  the  padded  room — was  it  the 
strong  room  next  the  padded  room  that  you  were  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say  there  was  a bed 

there,  but  no  chair  or  table- — was  there  any  night 
convenience  or  water  ? 

A.  One  was  brought  me. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman).  A close  stool  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  you  went  to  bed  were  you 
fastened  in  any  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  fastened. 

Q.  Chained  in  fact  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  chained  I was. 

Q.  Recollect  whether  it  was  in  the  strong  room  or 
not ; were  you  chained  in  the  strong  room  or 
afterwards  ? 

A.  I had  on  a straight  waistcoat  in  the  strong 

40  room,  and  I was  chained  in  the  other  bed  room. 
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Q.  How  long*  did  you  sleep  in  the  strong*  room  in 
the  straight  waistcoat,  more  than  one  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  several  nights. 

Q.  Were  you  locked  in  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  liberty  had  you  in  the  day  time  ? 

A.  On  some  occasions  I was  left  in  the  strong 
room  all  day. 

Q.  Did  that  occur  more  than  once  ? 

10  A.  I really  do  not  remember. 

Q.  On  your  leaving  the  strong  room  by  night 
where  did  you  go  to  ; in  what  room  were  you  next 
placed  ? 

A.  I was  placed  in  the  room  in  the  other  yard. 

15  Q.  Is  that  the  room  from  which  you  attempted  to 
escape  ? 

A.  Yes ; I slept  occasionally  in  that  one  afterwards. 
Q.  How  were  you  by  night  ; were  you  chained  ? 
A.  I was  chained. 

20  Q.  Chained  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  chain.  Was  it  padded  ; 
was  it  covered  in  any  way„  What  was  it  composed  of? 
A.  It  was  a plain  chain. 

25  Q.  Iron  ? 

A.  An  iron  chain. 

Chairman.  About  how  long  ? 

A-  It  was  long  enough  to  be  fastened  to  the  bed. 
Q.  To  the  bedstead,  I suppose  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  end  of  it  ? 

A.  My  ankle  was  fastened  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  was  screwed  to  your  ankle  ; was  it 
not  screw-locked  ? 

35  A.  Yes  ; by  a lock. 

Chairman  x ft  went  round  your  ankle,  having  a 
lock  in  it  I suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone . And  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
40  I believe  ? 
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A.  Yes, 

Chairman . At  one  end  ? 

Mr . Stone . And  the  other  to  your  ankle.  What 
effect  had  it  upon  your  leg;  did  it  injure  you  in  any 
5 way  ? 

A.  It  made  my  leg  occasionally  sore. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  ever  visit  you  whilst  you  were 
chained  in  this  way  to  the  bed? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  believe  that  he  ever  did. 

10  Q.  What  effect  had  this  chaining  on  your  mind? 
A.  I consider  that  it  had  a very  prejudicial  effect 
upon  me. 

Q.  Did  it  exasperate  you  ? 

A.  Yes  ; highly  so. 

1 5 Q.  What  effect  had  it  on  your  bodily  health  ? 

A.  My  bodily  health  became  very  debilitated. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  chaining  continue  ? How 
long  were  you  chained  to  the  bed  by  night  ? Did  it 
in  fact  continue  until  the  magistrates  ordered  it  to  be 
20  discontinued  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

A.  I should  think  some  weeks. 

Chairman.  Till  the  magistrates  ordered  it  to  be 
25  discontinued  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  chaining  was  only  by  night,  was  it  ? it  was 
not  by  day  at  all  ? 

A.  No  ; it  was  by  night. 

SO  Q.  What  was  the  length  of  the  chain  ; can  you  at 
all  tell  ? Look  at  my  hands,  are  they  too  far  apart  or 
far  enough  apart,  or  how? 

A.  I should  think  not  so  long  as  your  hands  are 
now. 

35  Q.  As  long  as  that  ? 

A.  I think  so.  ( About  Q^feet.) 

Mr.  Witts.  Could  you  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  With  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  even  then  one  leg  must  remain 
40  in  bed,  must  it  not  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  both  legs  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  put  into  the  strong  room  more  than 

5 once  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; several  times. 

Q.  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  keepers  to  you, 
or  either  of  them,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  They  were  rough  to  me. 

10  Q,  Ban  well  ? 

A.  Yes  *,  I considered  that  his  treatment  was 
rough  to  me. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  it  ? 

A.  On  one  occasion  I was  put  in  the  strong  room, 

15  and  he  was  exceedingly  rough  on  that  occasion.  I 
had,  at  that  time,  a kind  of  wrist-lock  round  my 
wrists — a sort  of  muffle — and  they  hurt  my  wrists. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  at  any  time  when 
you  were  taken  from  your  dinner  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  upon  the  occasion  when  some- 
thing occurred  at  your  dinner  table  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  describe  what  did  take  place  at  the  dinner 

25  table,  and  what  the  consequence  was  ? 

A.  One  of  the  patients  getting  up,  put  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  in  my  plate.  I merely  expostulated  with 
him  at  the  time  about  this,  and  I was  taken  away  from 
the  dinner  table. 

30  Q.  W as  the  patient  reaching  for  anything  ? 

A.  He  was  reaching,  I believe,  for  some  salt  or 
bread,  or  something  that  he  wanted. 

Q.  You  expostulated  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Try  and  recollect,  if  you  please,  exactly  what 
the  keeper,  Banwell,  did  upon  that  ? 

A.  He  took  me  away. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  do  it  ? 

A.  He  used  some  rough  language,  and  he  took  me 

40  by  the  collar. 
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Q.  You  say  he  pulled  you  away  from  the  table  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  pulled  me  away  from  the  table,  and 
shut  me  up  in  the  strong*  room, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  took  a piece  of 
5 bread  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I had  a piece  of  bread  in  my  hand,  and 
that  he  took  away  from  me. 

Chairman . Had  you  done  your  dinner  ? 

A.  No  ; I had  no  dinner. 

10  Mr.  Stone.  What  w^as  the  hour  ? 

A.  Between  one  and  two,  I believe. 

Q.  You  were  removed,  you  say,  and  you  were 
placed  in  the  strong  room  ; what  effect  had  that  on 
you  ? 

15  A,  I was  kept  there  the  rest  of  the  day  till  9 o’clock, 
Q.  Had  you  any  dinner? 

A.  No  ; I had  no  dinner  at  all. 

Chairman.  You  were  kept  there  till  9 at  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  till  9 at  night,  when  I was  removed  to 
20  my  sleeping  room. 

Q.  Recollect  whether  you  had  not  tea  or  not  ; 
was  anything  brought  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  some  tea  brought  me. 

Q,  When  was  that  ? 

25  A.  About  6 o’clock. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  ? 

A.  Banwell  and  Cook. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  what  state  were  your  hands  at  that 
time  ? 

30  A.  There  were  wrist  locks  on  them— a kind  of 
muffle. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  they  brought  the  tea  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  what  expression  they  made  use 
of,  but  they  let  one  of  my  hands  at  liberty. 

35  Q.  Then  you  took  your  tea,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  chair  to  sit  on  ? 

A.  No  ; there  was  no  chair  in  the  room. 
Chairman.  Was  there  a chair  in  the  room  when 
40  you  first  went  into  it  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  there  was? 

A.  No  ; there  was  no  chair. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fixed  seat  in  the  room  ? 

5 Mr.  Stone . Upon  which  you  could  sit  ? 

A.  No  ; there  was,  I believe,  none  at  all  of  any 
kind. 

Chairman.  Was  there  anything  that  you  could  sit 
upon  ? 

10  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  there  ? 

A.  I sat  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Was  the  floor  a stone  floor  ? 

A.  A stone  floor. 

15  Q.  Was  the  flue  underneath  heated  or  cold  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  cold. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  cold  or  warm  ? 

A.  I felt  exceedingly  cold. 

20  Mr.  Stone.  When  you  were  removed  from  the 
dinner  table  had  you  your  shoes  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  occurred  with  regard  to  them  ? 

A.  They  took  them  off*  and  took  my  shoes  away 

25  from  me. 

Q.  Had  you  slippers  ? 

A.  They  brought  some  slippers  after  a time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  standing  on  this  stone 
floor,  in  the  strong  room,  before  they  brought  you 

30  your  slippers  ? 

A.  Not  long  1 was  without  my  slippers,  before 
they  brought  them  ; they  brought  some  slippers  after 
a time. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  from  the  cold  ? 

35  A.  I suffered  exceedingly  from  cold. 

. Q*  After  you  had  taken  vour  tea,  what  was  done 
with  your  hands  ? W as  the  hand  which  was  set  at 
liberty  replaced  or  allowed  to  remain? 

A.  After  I had  tea  the  hands  were  again  fastened 

10  by  means  of  this  muffle. 
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Chairman . You  were  all  this  time  in  the  strong- 
room ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  whole  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  say  that  from  your  tea  till  9 you 
5 remained  in  that  room  ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  whole  of  that  time  I did. 

Q.  And  your  hands  fastened  in  the  way  you  have 
described  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Chairman . From  dinner  till  9 o’clock  you  were  in 

that  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone . How  long-  did  you  lie  on  the  stones  ; 
do  you  recollect  ? 

15  A.  From  soon  after  I had  tea  till  the  time  that  I 
was  removed  to  bed. 

Q.  On  being*  removed  to  bed,  were  you  chained 
or  not. 

A.  Yes  ; J believe  so.  I was. 

20  Chairman . You  were  taken  from  the  strong  room 

to  another  bedroom,  were  you,  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  sleep  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  No  ; I did  not  sleep  in  the  strong  room,  but 

25  in  another  room. 

Q.  Then  you  were  chained  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  chained  by  both  legs  at  night,  or  by 
one  leg  ? 

30  A.  I believe  by  one  leg. 

Mr.  Gyde.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  were 
chained  by  both  legs  ? 

A.  By  one  leg  I presume. 

Chairman.  When  you  say  you  were  chained,  do 

35  you  mean  that  you  were  chained  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes  ; to  the  bed. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  similar  or  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  had  been  chained  before  ? 

A,  In  the  same  manner  as  I had  been  chained 

40  before. 


Chairman.  Did  you  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas  the 
next  day  about  this  treatment ; do  you  remember  ? 
Did  you  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas  about  being1  kept  in 
the  strong  room  on  the  floor,  or  your  being  chained 
5 at  night  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  I complained  to  him 
the  next  day. 

Q.  But  did  you  afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I complained  to  Dr.  Bompas  of  the  treat- 
10  ment  which  I had  received. 

Q.  When  did  you  complain  ; during  the  time  you 
were  so  chained  in  the  night,  or  after  it  was  all  over  ? 

A.  I did  not  see  Dr.  Bompas  when  I was  chained 
to  the  bedstead.  1 did  not  see  him  by  night. 

15  Q.  He  did  not  come  to  you  ? 

A.  He  did  not  come  to  me  then  j it  was  in  the 
day  time  when  he  made  his  visits. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas  in  the  day 
time  during  the  time  you  were  so  chained.  Did  you 
20  ever  see  him  in  the  day  time  while  you  were  chained 
at  all  ? 

A.  When  I was  in  the  strong  room  I saw  him  in 
the  day  time  when  he  made  his  visits,  when  he  made 
his  rounds. 

25  Q.  How  often  during  the  time  when  you  were  so 
chained  at  night  ? 

A.  I did  not  see  him  at  night. 

Q.  But  how  often  did  you  see  him  in  the  day  time 
during  the  time  you  were  so  chained  at  night  ? 

30  A.  I cannot  say  ; I saw  him. 

Q.  Every  day  ? 

A.  No  ; not  every  day,  but  when  he  made  his 
rounds  ; he  was  absent  sometimes. 

Q.  Not  every  day? 

35  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  him  about  this  treat- 
ment then  when  you  saw  him  occasionally  in  the  day? 
A.  Yes ; I complained  always. 

Q.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Mr.  Stone . What  did  Dr.  Bompas  say  when  you 
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complained  to  him  of  this  treatment  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  what  he  said  ; the  chain  was 
continued  for  a length  of  time. 

Q.  Did  you  address  any  letter  to  the  Visitors  in 
5 consequence  of  this  chaining — Mr.  Mirehouse  ? 

A.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Mirehouse,  but  I do  not 
remember  that  1 mentioned  anything  about  this  par- 
ticular chaining. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  letter  complain  of  your 
10  treatment? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  know  that  I did. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  your  letter  ; do  you 
recollect  ? 

A.  1 complained  of  the  treatment  that  I generally 
1.5  had  at  Dr.  Bompas’s,  but  I do  not  know,  in  writing 
this  letter,  that  I mentioned  to  him  the  treatment  of 
this  particular  day. 

Q.  But  it  was  a letter  complaining  of  your  treat- 
ment you  say — of  the  manner  in  which  you  were 
20  treated  ? 

A.  No  ; I wrote  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  about  not 
being  allowed  to  go  to  Church. 

Q.  Did  you  write  more  than  one  letter  to  Mr. 

Mirehouse  ? 

25  A.  I wrote  one  or  two,  I think. 

Q.  Did  you  write  any  letter  to  him  in  which  you 
did  not  complain  of  your  treatment — of  the  manner  in 
which  you  were  treated  ? 

A.  I wrote  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Church. 
30  Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  letter  which  you  so 
addressed  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  ? 

A.  I sent  it  by  Dr.  Bompas’s  servants  to  Dr. 
Bompas,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Mirehouse. 

Chairman . You  sent  it  by  whom  ; by  Banwell  ? 
35  A.  No  ; by  Cook,  I think. 

Mr . Stone , Do  you  remember  Mr.  Mirehouse  and 
Doctor  Howell  visiting  you,  or  visiting  the  Asylum, 
on  the  5th  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Chairman.  What  year  ? 
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Mr.  Stone . The  5th  of  October,  1847,  1 believe? 

A.  Yes;  1847. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  order  given  that  the  chain 
should  be  removed  from  your  leg;  was  it  ordered  to 
5 be  removed  ? 

A.  I did  not  hear  it  ordered  to  be  removed.  Mr. 
Mirehouse  and  Dr.  Howell  saw  the  chain  ; but,  in 
consequence  of  what  they  said,  the  chain  was  discon- 
tinued from  that  time,  from  that  visit  which  thef  made. 
10  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  visit  ? Do 
you  remember  having  complained,  when  you  saw  Mr. 
Mirehouse,  of  your  being  chained  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I complained  to  Mr.  Mirehouse. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  that  night,  the  night  after 
15  you  had  made  the  complaint  to  Mr.  Mirehouse,  and 
Mr.  Mirehouse  had  seen  you  chained  ; what  did  either 
of  the  keepers  say  to  you  when  you  went  to  bed  ; 
what  did  they  say,  and  what  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  came,  after  1 was  in  bed,  and  put  on  an 
20  extra  lock  on  the  chain. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  said  at  the  time  ; 
did  they  refer  to  the  complaints  which  you  had  made 
to  Mr.  Mirehouse? 

A.  Yes  ; they  made  use  of  some  expressions  in 
25  reference  to  my  complaints  to  the  Magistrates. 

Q.  And  put  on  another  lock? 

A.  1 hey  put  on  another  lock  ; they  chained  me  by 
both  my  legs. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  on  your  mind  ? 

30  A.  I considered  myself  exceedingly  ill-treated. 

Q.  Is  that  night  the  last  occasion  upon  which  any 
chain  was  placed  on  you  ? 

M A es  ; it  was  removed  after  that  time. 

Q.  I he  following  night  it  was  removed  ? 

35  A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  same  department,  or 
were  you  replaced  in  your  original  department? 

A.  No  ; I was  removed  higher  up,  into  a room 
higher  up. 

40  Q.  Was  that  a more  comfortable  place  ? 
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A.  Yes  ; more  comfortable  it  was. 

Q.  From  that  time  did  you  go  back  at  all ; were 
you  replaced  in  your  original  department,  or  did  you 
continue  higher  up  as  you  have  described  ? 

5 A.  No ; on  one  occasion  I was  again  removed 
below  into  this  lower  department. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  ? 

A.  I think  only  one  night. 

Q.  -Were  you  chained  ? 

10  A.  No  ; not  then. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  your  original  department — 
the  department  in  which  you  were  placed  when  you 
first  entered  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes  ; to  that  part  of  the  house  I went. 

15  Q.  What  effect  had  that  upon  your  health  ? 

A.  I consider  my  health  improved  for  some  time 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  go  to  church  P 

A,  Yes. 

20  Q.  And  walk  out  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  that  time  you  say  your  health 
improved  ? 

A.  Yes  ; my  health  got  stronger  for  some  time,  it 
25  did.  When  I left  Dr.  Bompas  s 1 was  ill  then,  that  is 
to  say  I was  very  weak — my  bodily  health  was  very 
weak. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  pleased  with  Dr. 
Bompas,  for  allowing  you  to  go  out,  and  for  the  in- 
30  dulgence  of  going  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I expressed  myself  grateful. 

Q.  Grateful,  did.  you  ; you  thanked  him  for  it  ? 

A.  I thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  me  when 
I was  so  much  debilitated  ; when  I considered  that  I 
35  was  used  by  him  kindly,  I believe,  and  1 hope,  that  I 
thanked  him. 

Chairman.  Were  those  thanks  after  the  visit  of  the 
Magistrates,  when  the  chain  had  been  taken  away, 
during  the  time  that  you  were  getting  better ; does 
40  this  apply  to  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  you 
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thanked  him  for  his  attention  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  was  after. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  after  you  had  been  allowed  to  go 
to  church,  and  take  exercise  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts.  You  thanked  him  when  you  were 
relieved,  I think  you  say  ? 

A.  No  ; I felt  in  a very  debilitated  condition,  and  I 
thanked  him  then  for  his  attention  to  me. 

10  Mr.  Hayward.  You  found  him  attentive  to  you 
when  you  were  debilitated  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  he  was. 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  you  left  in  February,  did  you 

not  ? 

15  A.  Yes  ; in  February. 

Q.  In  February  in  the  present  year  ; February, 
1 848  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  on  your  leaving  the 

20  Asylum  ? 

A.  I went  to  Clifton. 

Q.  You  took  lodgings  there,  I believe  ; did  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  at  Clifton. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  lodging  there, 

25  were  vou  visited  at  all  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  * No. 

Q.  Or  by  any  other  person  belonging  to  the 
Establishment  ? 

A.  By  his  Brother,  and  by  Mr.  Smith. 

30  Chairman.  Air.  Nathaniel  Smith  ? 

Q.  Yes  ; Air.  Nathaniel  Smith. 

Mr.  Stone.  On  how  many  occasions  did  they  see 
you  there? 

A.  lwice. 

35  Q.  Mr.  Charles  Bompas  once  and  Mr.  Smith  once, 
or  do  you  mean  twice  by  each  ? 

A.  Air.  Smith  once. 

Q.  Once  by  each  ? 

A.  Once  by  each. 

40  Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  lodgings  before 
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you  changed  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  how  long  it  was  ; about 
three  weeks  I think. 

Q.  Except  as  to  these  two  calls,  once  by  Mr. 

5 Charles  Bompas  and  once  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
had  you  any  communication  with  anybody  at  all  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Bompas,  or  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I saw  Mr.  Smith  ; I saw  him  driving 
about. 

10  Q.  But  did  he  speak  to  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  I met  him  in  his  carriage  one  day,  and  I asked 
him  to  assist  me  in  getting'  a cheque,  or  rather  a note 
15  of  hand  sent  me,  cashed  at  a banker’s. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  Dr.  Bompas  at  all  subsequently 
to  your  leaving  the  house  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  believe  that  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  settled  the  account 
SO  with  him  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  him  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  No  ; I paid  it  to  his  bankers  in  Bristol — Oh 
yes,  I wrote  to  him  to  ask  what  the  account  was,  and 
S5  where  to  send  it. 

Q.  Did  you  write  and  tell  him  that  you  had  sent 
the  amount  to  his  bankers  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  that  is  all  I wish  to  ask  him. 
30  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  Bompas,  during  the  time  that 
you  were  chained  at  night,  and  when  you  say  you  saw 
him  occasionally  in  the  day  time,  do  you  remember,  at 
any  one  time  look  to  your  legs,  and  see  the  effect  of 
the  chain  upon  your  legs  ? 

35  A.  No  ; I do  not  remember  that  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Should  you  have  remembered  it,  do  you  think, 
if  he  had? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  iron  ring  round  your 
40  leg  ; did  it  produce  any  sore  besides  being  painful  ? 
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A.  No  ; it  did  not  produce  any  sore  : it  was  pain- 
fid  to  me. 

Q.  It  was  a polished  ring*,  I suppose  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  it  was. 

5 Mr.  Witts.  Smooth  ? 

A.  Smooth  ; I think  it  was. 

Chairman.  Do  you  remember  at  all,  during  that 
time,  another  ring  being  used  besides  the  first,  which 
was  put  on? 

10  A.  Yes;  there  was  another  used. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a third  being  used,  so  as  to 
make  altogether  three  rings  on  to  the  chain  ? 

A.  I believe  there  were  three. 

Q.  All  the  rings  were  not  put  round  your  leg,  I 
15  suppose  ? 

A.  No  ; but  I believe  that  I stopped  up  the  lock. 

Q.  Of  the  first  ring? 

A.  Then  the  others  were  used. 

Mr.  Witts.  Only  one  at  a time  round  the  leg  ? 

20  A.  On  one  occasion  I had  both  legs  fastened. 

Chairman.  You  say  two  rings  were  used  at  one 
time,  on  the  night  of  October  the  5th,  the  night  that 
the  Magistrates  visited,  on  the  two  legs  ? 

A.  On  that  night  there  was  an  extra  chain  put  on. 
25  Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  him. 
Sir,  what  he  means  by  “ chain, 99  because  he  used  at 
first  the  word  “ring/* 

Chairman.  The  first  chain  you  describe  was  about 
2?>  feet  long,  of  which  one  end  was  on  the  bedstead, 
30  and  the  other  to  an  iron  ring,  with  a lock,  and  that 
iron  ring  round  your  leg.  On  October  the  5th  there 
was  another  lock  put  on  your  leg ; was  there  another 
chain  on  to  that  ? 

A.  1 believe  there  was  a short  chain  that  passed 
35  through  the  bedstead.  I can  only  say  that  *fcoth  my 
legs  were  fastened. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  with  the  other  ring  was  fastened  to  the  bedstead, 
or  fastened  like  a shackle  to  the  other  leg  ? 

40  A.  Both  legs  were  fastened  in  the  same  way. 
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Q.  To  the  bedstead  ? 

A.  To  the  bedstead  by  a chain  and  a lock. 

Mr.  Witts.  Neither  of  your  leg's  were  then  free  ? 

A.  No  ; neither  of  them. 

Chairman.  Then  could  you  have  got  out  of  bed 
that  night  if  you  had  wished  to  ? 

A.  Not  in  that  manner  I could  not. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  you  could 
not  have  got  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Witts.  You  could  not  have  had  either  of 
your  legs  on  the  floor  ? 

A.  No. 

Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  attendant  keeper  within  call  that  night  ? 

A.  One  slept  in  the  buildings,  I believe. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  same  floor,  or  another  floor  from 
yours  ? 

V 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  ; but  I believe  it  was  the 
floor  above. 

Mr.  Witts.  Had  you  any  means  of  communicating? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Price . Not  by  a bell  ? 

Q.  No  ; there  was  no  bell. 

Chairman.  Did  you  complain  to  Banwell  at  all, 
of  the  chain  hurting  your  leg  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  remember  that  I did. 

Q.  Were  you  chained  every  night,  from  the  first 
time,  till  the  lime  the  Magistrates  had  it  taken  away  ? 

A.  No  ; on  my  first  arrival  I was  not  chained, 

Q.  No  ; not  on  the  first  arrival  : but  after  you 

were  taken  from  the  strong  room,  and  brought  into 
the  bed  room,  you  were  then  chained  in  that  bed  room 
for  the  first  time  ; did  that  continue  each  night  up  to 
the  time  that  the  Magistrates  had  it  removed  ? 

A.  Yes  ; then  I was  chained  every  night. 

Mr.  Hayward . Were  you  ever  visited  at  night  by 
an  attendant,  or  by  Dr.  Bompas,  at  this  time  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  not  visited  by  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  Or  by  the  attendants,  at  no  time  ? Do  you 


recollect  the  Doctor  visiting  you  at  night  ? 

A.  No  ; not  Dr.  Bompas.  I do  not  ever  remem- 
ber his  visiting  me  at  night. 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  ? 

5 A.  No  one,  excepting  the  keepers  might  have 
looked  in  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  look  how  you  were  ? 

A.  On  one  occasion,  the  day  the  Magistrates  were 
there,  they  put  on  an  extra  chain. 

10  Chairman . They  came  in  then  after  you  were 
gone  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes  ; after  I had  been  to  bed  some  time. 

Q.  Did  they  come  again  afterwards  to  see  how 
you  were  that  night  ? 

15  A.  It  was  that  night  that  they  brought  another 
chain. 

Mr.  Hayward . That  wras  the  only  time  that  they 
visited  you  that  night  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  time  that  they  visited  me. 

SO  Chairman.  With  respect  to  that  night,  when  you 
had  the  two  chains  on,  you  say  they  came  after  you 
had  been  in  bed  some  time  ; had  they  chained  you 
with  one  chain,  at  your  usual  time  of  going  to  bed  ; 
and  did  they  then  put  on  the  second  chain,  when  they 

25  came,  after  you  had  been  in  bed  some  time  ; or  did 
they  chain  you  at  once,  when  they  came  the  second 
time  ? 

A.  They  put  on  the  additional  chain  when  they 
came  the  second  time. 

30  Q.  Having  put  on  a chain  at  the  usual  time  of 
going  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  put  on  that  second  chain  ? 

A.  Banwell. 

35  Q.  Was  it  he  that  made  the  remark  about  your 
having  complained  to  the  Magistrates  when  he  put 
it  on  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  was  Banwell. 

Q.  At  the  time  ot  putting  on  the  chain  he  made 

40  that  remark  ? 


A.  Yes  ; when  he  came  in  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  he  said  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  would  teach  me  to  complain  to 
the  Magistrates,  or  some  expression  of  that  kind. 

5 Q.  W as  he  alone,  or  was  Cook  with  him  ? 

A.  Cook  and  Smith  were  with  him. 

Q.  I mean  when  the  second  chain  was  put  on? 

A.  Yes  ; when  the  second  chain  was  put  on. 

10  Mi . Hayward.  Is  Smith  another  attendant? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating . 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  when  you  objected  to 
being  sworn,  that  somebody  had  told  you  that  a state- 
ment would  be  sufficient  and  that  it  would  not  be 
15  necessary  that  you  should  be  sworn.  Who  was  it  told 
you  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I did  not  understand  that  he  said 
that. 

The  Witness.  No  \ I did  not  say  that  ; I believe 
20  not.  I read  in  the  paper  that  was  brought  to  me. 

Chairman.  That  a declaration  instead  of  an  oath 
would  do  I suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

( The  Witness  handed  a paper  to  Mr.  Keating.) 

25  Mr.  Keating.  Who  brought  this  paper  to  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wasbrough. 

Q.  Before  this  paper  was  sent  to  you,  had  you  seen 
anybody  upon  the  subject  of  this  enquiry  ? 

A.  No  one  but  Mr.  Wasbrough. 

SO  Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Wasbrough  before  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  paper  was  sent  to  you  ? 
A.  Somewhere  about  a fortnight,  I think. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  Mr. 
35  Wasbrough  ? 

A.  Yes  ; about  that  time — about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  At  that  time  that  you  first  saw  him,  did  you 
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make  a statement  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; lie  wrote  down  what  I said. 

Q.  Was  that  before  this  was  sent  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes  ; a fortnight  before. 

Q.  And  then  this  was  sent  to  you? 

A.  Yes  ; it  was  sent  to  me  as  well  as  some 
other  papers. 

Chairman.  I suppose  not  sent,  brought  most  likely. 

Mr.  Keating.  Brought  by  somebody  ; what  other 
papers  were  sent  to  you  ? 

A.  Some  questions  were  sent — some  written  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Did  you  return  answers  to  them  ? 

A.  No  ; I did  not. 

Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  that  paper  is? 

Mr.  Keating.  Have  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I read  it  over  ; I did  not  read  it  attentively;  I 
have  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  paper  it  is  ? 

A.  It  is  a paper  purporting  to  be  a statement  that  I 
have  made  ? 

Q.  What  was  it  sent  to  you  for  ? 

Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  sent  to  you  ? 

A.  I only  know  that  it  was  sent  for  me  to  read 
over  to  see  if  I agreed  with  it. 

Q.  To  see  if  it  was  correct  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  We  would  rather,  if  you  please,  that 
he  should  answer  himself. 

Chairman.  I beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Keating.  What  was  it  sent  to  you  for  ? 

A.  It  was  sent  to  me,  I suppose,  to  see  if  I agreed 
to  what  was  said  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I have  read  it;  I found  it  was  not,  in  many 
instances,  what  I said  at  all. 

Q.  You  read  it  sufficiently  for  that  ? 

A.  I read  it  sufficiently  for  that. 

Q Do  you  recollect  the  instances  in  which  you 
found  that  it  was  not  what  you  had  said  at  all? 
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A.  For  instance,  here  where  it  says  “ under  the 
care  of  two  keepers,  they  were  sent  down  to  Devon- 
shire”— there  were  not  two  keepers,  there  was  only 
one  keeper — “ who  put  me  in  a strait  waistcoat  and 
5 placed  my  hands  in  muffles.”  I was  placed  in  a strait 
waistcoat,  but  my  hands  were  not  placed  in  muffles. 

Q.  Had  you  stated  before  that  your  hands  had 
been  placed*  in  muffles  ? 

A.  I had  stated  that  they  were  placed  in  muffles 
10  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  establishment. 

Q.  But  not  coming  up  from  Devonshire  ? 

A.  Not  coming  up  from  Devonshire, 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  particulars  in  which  you 
found  a difference  between  what  you  had  stated  and 
15  what  was  there  written  down  ? 

A.  Yes;  thei  e are  others,  but  1 cannot  sa\  that  X 
have  read  it  sufficiently  carefully  to  state  what  they 
were. 

Q.  You  had  come  from  Devonshire,  I think  you 
20  say,  when  you  were  brought  to  Dr.  Bompas’s? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Bompas’s  the  first  Asylum  in  which 
you  had  been  ? 

A.  No  ; X have  been  in  other  Asylums. 

25  Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  X do  not  know  how  many  : five  or  six  I should 
think. 
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Not  more  ? 

Yes  ; X may  have  been  at  others. 

Do  you  remember  exactly  how  many  ? 

No  ; I do  not. 

Had  you  escaped  from  any  of  them  ? 

No  ; from  none  of  them. 

Upon  no  occasion  ? 

Upon  no  occasion. 

Did  you  state  to  any  one  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  that 
you  had  ? 

A.  No  ; not  that  I remember. 

Q.  Were  you  very  violent  upon  being  brought  up 
40  from  Devonshire  to  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 
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A.  No  ; 1 was  not  violent  at  all. 

Q.  Why  were  your  hands  put  in  muffles  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stone . He  says  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Keating.  Did  I understand  you  that  they  were 
5 not  muffled  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  were  you  put  in  a strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  I do  not  know.  I certainly  was  not  violent. 

Q.  Without  being-  violent  then,  you  were  put  in  a 
10  strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  Yes;  I was  not  violent. 

Q.  Where  was  the  strait  waistcoat  put  on  ; was 
it  at  your  own  house  ? 

A.  It  was  put  on  in  a field. 

15  Q.  Near  your  own  house  ? 

A.  Yes  ; in  the  field  going-  from  the  house  I had 
at  Stoke-in-Teighton  to  the  Railway  Station. 
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Near  your  own  house? 

Near  my  own  house. 

Were  your  friends  there  at  that  time? 

No  ; I was  there  at  that  time  by  myself. 

How  long  were  you  at  Dr.  Bom  pas’s  before  this 
chain  was  used  ? 

A.  I was  there  some  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  month  you  went  in  there? 
A.  It  was  m July  . 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  you  remained 
without  any  chain  being  put  on  you  ? 

A.  About  a month  I think. 

You  do  not  recollect  exactly  I suppose  ? 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


No:  I do  not. 


Might  it  be  as  much  as  two  months  ? 

No  ; about  a month  ; I think  that  was  about 
the  time  ; it  was  when  I was  removed  into  the  court! 
35  a chain  was  put  on  me  there  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  Wh  en  you  had  been  there  about  a month  ? 

A.  About  a month,  as  far  as  I remember. 

Q.  How.  long  did  it  remain  on  ? 

A.  It  was  taken  ofl  by  the  order  of  Mr. 'Smith. 

40  Q.  How  long  had  it  been  on  ? 
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A.  It  had  been  on  a very  short  time. 

Q.  How  long — some  hours  ? 

A.  Some  hours. 

Q . H o w m any  h ours  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  hours;  no,  not  so 
long  I believe. 

Chairman.  We  are  talking  now  of  the  shackle  to 
your  legs  ? 

A.  Yes  ; that  was  the  first  time  I had  any  chain. 

Mr * Keating . Had  you  been  violent  before  that 
time  ■ 
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A.  Yes ; I had  broken  some  windows,  I believe. 

Q.  Do  not  you  recollect  certainly  whether  you  did 
or  not  ? ** 

A.  Yes  ; I had  broken  some  windows  in  the  first 
department  where  I was. 

Q.  Was  that  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  break  the  windows  ? 

A My  temper  was  very  much  exasperated. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  exasperation  ? 

A.  lleing  confined  to  the  house- 

Q.  About  being  confined  to  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  not  going  out. 

Chairman . Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  then 
not  allowed  to  take  exercise  ? 

A.  Not  out  of  doors  ; not  out  of  the  house  ; there 
was  a garden. 

Mr.  Keating . You  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
garden,  but  not  outside  ? 

A.  Not  outside  the  walls. 

Chairman . Do  you  mean  the  garden  where  there 
is  a sort  of  summer  house  ± 

A.  No  ; I never  was  in  that ; I never  belonged  to 
that  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  is  the  garden  ; I do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber the  garden  ? 

A.  The  garden  was  where  I was  first  placed — the 
first  part  of  the  house,  the  first  department. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  garden  or  the  court  ? 
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A.  I stated  to  you,  that  before  I went  to  the 
court  at  all  I was  in  the  jDther  part  : there  was  a 
garden  there, 

Mr.  Keating . Were  you  allowed  to  walk  in  that 

5 garden  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I was  allowed  to  walk  in  that  garden. 

Q,  But  there  was  a wall  outside,  round  the  garden  ? 

A.  There  was  a wall  round  the  garden. 

Mr.  Mi  rehouse.  We  should  have  this  explained. 

10  The  garden  is  something  about  the  size  of  this  room, 
with  high  walls  round  it. 

Mr.  Keating.  I am  sure  I am  not  either  misre- 
porting  or  misrepresenting  ; I never  was  there  in  my 
life.  ' 

15  Chairman.  How  big  was  the  garden ; was  it  a 
large  or  a small  garden  ? 

A.  A small  garden  with  a wall  round  it. 

Q.  Was  it  bigger  than  the  court  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q,  Much  bigger — double  the  size  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; it  is  a very  small  place- 

Q.  Are  there  trees  in  it  ? 

Ax  Yes,  there  are. 

Q.  Shrubs  and  flowers  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  shrubs ; I do  not  know  that  there  are 
many  flowers. 

Mr.  Keating.  I suppose  you  know  the  difference 
between  a garden  and  a court? 

A.  Yes,  I do. 

30  Q.  Was  this  a garden  or  was  it  a court  ? 

A.  A garden. 

Q.  So  I understood  you  at  first.  Do  I understand 
you  that  your  wish  was  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

garden  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  to  go  out  to  take  exercise  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  garden. 

Q.  And  you  asked  Dr.  Bompas  to  do  so  ? 

A.  I asked  Dr.  Bompas  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  say  that  he  thought  as  yet  it 

40  would  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  do  so  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  refused  to  let  me  go. 

Q.  In  what  terms.  Did  he  not  give  any  reason  for 
5 not  letting  you  go ; because  others  went  did  not  they  ? 

A.  Yes  others  went. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  preventing  your  going 
as  well  as  others  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  no  reason  ; he  only  refused  to  let  me 
10  go. 

Q.  Did  not  he  give  you  some  reason  that  it  would 
not  he  good  for  you. 

Chairman.  He  said  before,  on  his  examination  in 
chief,  “ I cannot  say  what  he  said  ; he  would  not  let  me 
15  go  out.” 

Mr.  Keating.  I thought  perhaps,  sir,  his  memory 
would  serve  him  a little  better.  (To  the  Witness .)  Did 
not  he  give  you  some  reason  for  not  allowing  you  to 
go  out  as  the  others  went.  Why  should  he  prevent 
20  your  going  more  than  the  others  ? 

A.  I am  unable  to  tell  you  that ; he  did  not  give  me 
any  reason  for  it ; he  refused  to  let  me  go  out. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  violent  ? 

A.  No  ; when  I first  came  I was  not  at  all  violent. 

25  Q.  How  long  were  you  there  before  you  became  at 
all  violent  ? 

A.  Some  days  I was  not  violent. 

Q.  You  think  it  wTas  the  month  of  July  you  went 
there  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  that  you  were  allowed  to  walk 
in  this  garden  before  you  were  removed  to  the  other 
quarter  ? 

A.  About  three  weeks  or  a month. 

35  Q.  About  how  many  days  were  you  there  before  you 
became  violent  ? 

Chairman , After  his  first  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Yes,  sir ; he  says  for  some  days  he 
was  not  violent.  (To  the  Witness.)  I want  to  know 
40  about  how  many  days  after  your  first  coming  in  was  it 
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before  you  were  violent  ? 

A.  I was  not  violent.  I broke  some  windows. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  house  before  you 
began  to  break  the  windows  ? 

5 A.  I do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  many  days ; you  can  remember  whether  it 
was  3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  10  days,  or  how  much  ? 

A.  I cannot.  I believe  1 was  very  sick  on  some 
occasions  when  I was  in  the  first  department.  Yes,  I 
10  believe  I broke  some  windows  in  the  bedroom  where  I 
was. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  your  arrival  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; a week  perhaps. 

Q.  Where  were  the  windows  that  you  broke  ? 

15  A.  In  the  bedroom,  I think. 

Q.  Was  it  at  night  or  in  the  day  time  that  you  broke 
the  windows  ? 

A.  At  night,  I believe. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  your  bed  and  break  the 
20  windows  ? 

am  not  able  to  tell  you.  I remember 
opening  the  windows,  and  I believe  I broke  them  then. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  out  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not  get  out  of  any  window. 

25  Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  out  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  open  the  windows  and  break  them 
at  night  ? 

A.  I broke  them  because  I was  out  of  temper,  I 
30  believe,  at  being  shut  up. 

Q.  Did  you  open  them  for  the  same  reason  ? 

A.  No  ; I opened  them  to  get  fresh  air. 

Q.  Would  not  breaking  the  windows  have  got  the 
fresh  air  as  well  as  opening  them  ? 

35  A.  I say  I might  have  broken  them  because  I was 
out  of  temper. 

Q.  And  you  opened  them  to  get  fresh  air  ? 

A.  Yes,  I put  the  window  up. 

Q.  To  get  fresh  air  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  that  after  or  before  you  broke  them  ? 

A.  1 cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  That  was  about  you  say  a week  after  your  arrival. 
When  did  you  next,  do  you  remember,  break  the  windows? 

5 A,  I broke  some  windows  in  the  strong  room — tb. 
sky- light. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  That  was  when  1 was  removed  into  the  other  part 
of  the  house — the  other  department. 

10  Q.  I am  not  speaking  of  that  time.  You  have  men- 
tioned that  about  a week  after  your  arrival  you  broke 
those  windows  in  your  bedroom  at  night ; that  is  the  first 
time  ; I want  to  know  when  did  you  next  break  the 
windows  ? 

15  A.  I do  not  remember  to  have  broken  any  other 
windows. 

Q.  Any  other  windows  than  those  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Than  those  in  the  first  bedroom  where  I was 
placed,  and  in  the  strong  room, 

20  Q.  Did  you  break  those  in  the  bedroom  in  which  you 
were  placed  once  or  more  than  once? 

A.  I believe  I broke  them  more  than  once. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  believe  you  broke  them  ? 

A.  I might  have  broken  them  four  or  five  times. 

25  Q.  Was  it  generally  at  night  ? 

A.  No,  I broke  them  in  the  strong  room — - 

Q.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  bedroom  ; was  it  gene- 
rally at  night? 

Mr,  Stone.  Did  you  apply  the  “ 4 or  5 times”  to  the 
30  bed  room,  or  altogether  P 

A.  Altogether. 

Mr.  Keating.  But  how  many  times  did  you  break  the 
windows  of  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  I might  have  broken  them  once  or  twice. 

35  Chairman.  Did  you  break  the  windows  in  the  strong 
room  more  than  once  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  how  many  times  I broke 
them.  I might  have  broken  them  once  or  twice. 

Q.  You  might  have  broken  them  in  the  strongroom 
40  once  or  twice? 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating . How  often  did  you  break  them  in  the 
bedroom  ? 

A.  That  I am  not  able  to  say,  but  two  or  three 
times,  I believe  ? 

Q.  Might  it  be  as  many  as  four  or  five  ? 

A.  No.  I have  said  that  altogether  all  the  windows 
I broke  might  have  amounted  to  four  or  five  times.  I 
cannot  tell  how  many  times  I broke  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  times  you  broke  them 
in  the  bedroom — that  is  my  question  ? 

Chairman . He  has  said  that. 

Mr.  Keating.  I am  aware  of  that,  sir,  but  his  memory 
is  not  very  certain.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many 
times  you  broke  the  windows  in  the  bedroom? 

A.  I have  said  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Was  it  at  night  ? 

A.  I flung  a stone  from  the  garden  at  them  on  one 
occasion  from  the  outside,  or  it  might  be  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  break  them  from  the  inside  more  than 
once  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  know  that  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  answer  the  question.  My  memory 
will  not  serve  me. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  pull  out  the  sill  of  the 
window  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  bedroom  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Was  that  to  get  fresh  air,  or  to  escape  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  ask  which  bedroom  he  means  ? 
Mr.  Keating.  Was  it  the  window  in  the  bedroom? 
Air.  Stone.  Which  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Any  window  in  the  bedroom? 

A.  In  the  court-yard  this  was. 

Q.  But  I was  confining  your  attention  to  the  window 
in  the  room  in  which  you  were  first  put  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not  pull  out  any  sill  of  any  window 
there. 
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Q.  Having  your  attention  directed  to  that  room,  can 
you  tell  me  how  often  you  broke  the  window  in  that 
room  from  within  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot. 

5 Q.  Do  you  remember  being  violent  in  other  respects, 
than  in  breaking  the  windows  ? 

A.  When  I was  thwarted  and  not  allowed  to  go  to 
Church,  certainly  my  temper  was  very  much  exasperated. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  ask  leave  to  go  to  church  ? 

10  A Paper  was  handed  by  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Keating. 

Chairman.  As  much  as  you  can  consistently  with  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  a situation  in  which  I was  never 
before  placed,  and,  I must  say,  never  ought  to  have  been 
15  placed.  On  the  one  hand  either  inferences  must  be 
drawn,  or  on  the  other  hand  I must  do  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  every  one.  It  is  a most 
painful  position,  and  one,  I am  sure,  in  which  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Stone,  if  he  had  been  aware,  would  not  have 
20  placed  me. 

Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I would  not  have  been  in  it  myself  if  I 
could  have  helped  it. 

Chairman.  Go  on  as  carefully  as  you  can. 

25  Mr.  Keating.  I am  doing  so,  sir. 

Chairman.  I am  sure  your  are. 

Mr.  Keating.  At  the  same  time  I may  not  have  the 
appearance  that  I might  wish  to  the  persons  who  are 
interested  in  it.  It  is  a very  distressing  thing. 

30  (To  the  Witness).  Do  you  at  all  remember  when  it 
was  that  you  first  asked  permission  to  go  to  church ; 
how  soon  after  your  arrival  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I heard  the  bells  ring,  I believe. 

Q.  Where  was  the  church  that  you  wished  to  go  to  ?■ 
35  A.  Close  by  ; beyond  the  walls  of  the  Asylum. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  about  how  long  you  had 
been  there  before  that  ? 

A.  Only  a day  or  two  ; I think  I came  to  Dr.  Bom- 
pas’s  on  Friday — Thursday  or  Friday. 

40  Q.  It  was  the  first  Sunday,  then,  after  you  were  there  ? 
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A.  I asked  Dr.  Bompas  if  I could  not  go  to  church. 

Q.  And  he  declined  to  allow  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  not  allow  me. 

Q.  Did  you  become  exasperated  at  that  time,  or 
angry  at  that  time  ? 

A.  For  a long  time  1 believe  I kept  my  temper  very 
well  indeed. 

Q.  Can  you  now  recollect  threatening  or  attempting 
to  strike  any  persons  that  were  there? 

A.  Yes  ; 1 believe  I did,  when  I was  angry. 

Q,  Did  you  attempt  to  strike  any  persons  there  when 
you  were  angry  at  being  thwarted  ? 

A.  1 might  have  threatened  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  do  so  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Chairman.  Ask  him  the  person. 

Mr.  Keating.  Who  is  the  person  that  you  threatened 
to  strike  ? 

A.  I believe  Smith  the  keeper. 

Q.  Where  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  when  you 
were  angry? 

A.  No ; I do  not  know ; I certainly  on  some  occa- 
sions lost  my  temper. 

Qi.  Upon  those  occasions  when  you  lost  your  temper 
where  you  in  the  habit  of  showing  it  in  that  way  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not  strike  any  one. 

Chairman.  What  did  Smith  do  to  make  you  threaten 
him  at  that  time,  or  did  he  do  anything  ? 

A.  He  locked  a door  upon  me. 

Mr.  Keating.  Where  did  he  lock  the  door  upon  you  ? 

A.  The  strong  room. 

Q.  Had  you  been  violent  before  that  ? 

A.  No,  I was  not  violent, 

Q.  Why  did  he  lock  the  door  upon  you  ? 

A.  They  were  accustomed  to  lock  the  door. 

Q.  That  was  the  habit  ? 

A.  Of  the  place. 

Q.  Were  there  others  besides  you  upon  whom  the 
door  was  locked  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  time  at  which 
the  chain  was  taken  off  you,  by  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Smith,  w^as  somewhere  about  a month  after 
you  were  at  the  Asylum  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  then  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
Asylum,  or  had  you  been  before  ? 

A.  I had  been  previously  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  Asylum. 

10  Q.  Why  were  you  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  for  making  a noise,  for  hollaing. 

Q.  That  other  part  of  the  Asylum  where  you  were 
removed  to  was  the  part  under  the  care  of  Banwell 

15  was  it  not 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  the  Asylum  where  you  had 
been  was  under  the  care  of  Smith  and  Hunt,  I think 
you  say  ? 

20  A.  Y es,  it  was. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  the  Asylum  from  which  you 
were  removed  was  under  the  care  of  Smith  and  Hunt  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  I think  you  say  they  were  not  rough  with  you  P 

25  A.  No,  I do  not  think  that  they  were  when  I first 
went  there,  decidedly  not. — Hunt  was  not. 

Q.  About  how  long  had  you  been  in  that  second 
part  of  the  Asylum  before  you  were  put  into  the  strong 
room,  as  you  have  stated  P 

30  A.  Some  days,  but  I cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  Of  course  you  understand  me. — I do  not  suppose 
that  you  can  recollect,  at  this  distance  of  time,  exactly 
the  number  of  days,  but  give  us  some  idea  of  about 
the  time  ? 

35  A.  Some  few  days. 

Q,.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  put  in  there  ? 

A.  It  was  in  consequence  of  my  getting  out  at 
night  from  the  sleeping  room. 

Q.  How  had  you  got  out? 

40  A.  I had  got  out  by  opening  the  shutters,  by  draw- 
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ing  out  the  staple  of  the  lock,  and  then  breaking  away 
the  bars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  out  to  ? 

A.  I got  out  into  the  court-yard. 

5 Chairman . Was  that  sleeping  room  on  the  ground 

floor  ? 

A.  On  the  ground  floor. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  window  was  secured  with  iron 
bars,  I think,  and  those  you  got  rid  of  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Did  you  pull  them  in  or  push  them  out? 
A.  I pushed  them  out,  they  were  fastened  on  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Keating.  When  you  got  out  into  the  court  yard 
15  were  you  dressed  ? 

A.  No,  I was  not. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  not  in  any  way  fastened 
to  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  at  that  time  I was  not. 

20  Q,.  When  were  you  next  put  into  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  I think  one  day  at  dinner  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  circumstance  that  you  have  now 
related  about  the  salt  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  that  was  the  next  time. 

25  Q.  Had  you  threatened  to  strike  any  one  that  day  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  where  you  put  into  the  strong  room  ? 
A.  I saw  no  reason  on  earth  why  I should  be  put 
there — any  other  reason  than  I spoke  to  the  person 
30  who  put  his  sleeve  in  my  plate. 

Q.  You  did  not  strike  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  attempt  to  strike  him  ? 

A.  Nor  attempt  to  strike  him. 

35  Q.  You  merely  spoke  to  him  ? 

A.  I merely  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  the  strong  room  aftei\that  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  that  day  I was  put  in  the  strong  room. 
Q.  So  you  have  told  us.  That  is  the  second  time 
40  you  were  put  into  the  strong  room.  Were  you  put 
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into  the  strong  room  on  any  other  occasion? 

A.  Y es.  I believe  I was  there  several  times. 

Q.  Before  or  after  you  had  got  out  into  the  court 
yard  ? 

5 A.  Altogether  I was  placed  in  the  strong  room  seve- 
ral times. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  before  or  after  you 
got  out  into  the  court  yard  ? 

A.  I was  placed  there  one  Sundav,  that  was  the  first 
10  time,  after  I had  been  in  the  house  but  a very  short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  were  removed  to  the  other 
part  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  What  wTas  that  for  ? 

15  A.  I do  not  know  myself. 

Q.  Can  not  you  recollect.  That  being  the  first  time, 
would  not  you  be  likely  to  recollect  the  reason  of  your 
being  put  in  there  ? 

A.  No  I do  not,  further  than  I might  have  kicked 
20  the  door,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recollect  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  led  to  your  being  put  in  the  first  time  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  How  often  did  you  break  the  window  of  the 
25  strong  room  ? 

A.  I think  I might  have  broken  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  I think  you  said  it  was  a sky-light  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  the  sky-light  ? 

30  A.  I threw  something  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  throw  up  ? 

A.  A spoon. 

Q.  Was  it  a spoon  put  in  to  enable  you  to  take 
your  food  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  had  been  in  the 
strong  room? 

A.  No,  not  the  first  time. 

Q.  I think  you  broke  the  window  more  than  once. 
40  How  did  you  break  it  again  ? 
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A.  1 really  do  not  remember.  I threw  something 
at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  to  it  on  any  occasion? 

A.  No.  I put  a bedstead  on  end,  but  I did  not  get 
up  to  the  window. 

Q.  The  bedstead  that  was  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  on  end  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  to  the  sky-light  ? 

A,  I believe  I might  have  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  endeavour  to  get  up  to  it  by  that  means  ? 
A.  No.  I was  confined  there  for  a long  time,  and  I 
made  use  of  it  as  a place  to  sit  down.  The  bedstead 
when  I so  placed  it  on  end — 

Q.  You  placed  the  bedstead  on  end  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  sat  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes.  I used  to  sit  upon  it. 

Q.  But  when  you  put  it  on  end  would  it  not  be  too 
high  to  sit  upon  ? 

A.  No.  I could  climb  up  it. 

Q.  And  did  you  climb  up  it  and  sit  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did  on  some  occasions. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  sky-light  when  you 
sat  on  the  end  of  the  bed  in  that  way  ? 

A.  Some  distance. 

Q.  You  were  nearer  to  it  by  the  length  of  the  bed- 
stead ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  nearer  to  it. 

Chairman.  Did  the  bedstead  turn  up  high  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  joint  in  the  bedstead  that  turned? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  did  you  turn  the  whole  bedstead  up  ? 

A.  It  was  a straight  wooden  bed. 

Q.  With  no  turning? 

A.  No.  ' 

Mr . Keating.  You  climbed  up  and  sat  upon  it? 

A.  YTes,  I climbed  up  and  sat  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  you  sit  upon  it  there  for  the  purposes  of  a seat, 
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or  to  get  out  at  the  sky-light. 

A.  No,  I used  to  sit  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  a seat ; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  sit  upon. 

Q.  But  would  you  turn  it  up  on  end  under  the  sky- 
light for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes ; 1 moved  it  about  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  when  you  were  sitting  on  the 
bed  in  that  way  break  the  sky- light? 

A.  No  ; never  on  any  occasion. 

Q.  You  said,  I think,  that  Banwell  put  wrist  locks 
upon  one  occasion,  on  taking  you  to  the  strong  room, 
upon  your  wrists  ; was  it  a muffle  ? 

A.  A muffle. 

Q.  What  is  that  made  of,  leather? 

A.  Leather. 

Chairman . Was  there  any  iron  with  it  ? 

A,  At  the  extremities  of  it  there  are  locks. 

Q.  Leather  straps  with  iron  locks ; was  it  iron  or  lea- 
ther that  went  round  your  wrist  ? 

A.  They  were  iron  wrist  locks — polished  iron. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  that  what  is  called  a muffie  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  called,  1 believe,  a muffle. 

Q.  Had  you  your  hands  at  any  time  confined  with  a 
leathern  muffle  ? 

A.  Yes,  this  was  a leathern  muffle. 

Q.  I thought  you  said  it  was  polished  iron  ? 

A.  It  was  fastened  by  these  locks — these  iron  locks — 
it  was  a muffle  fastened  by  locks. 

Q.  A leathern  muffle  fastened  by  locks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Was  it  a polished  iron  ring  that  went  round 
your  wrist  with  a lock  in  it,  and  fastened  together  with 
leather  like  this  ( describing  the  same),  or  how  ? 

A.  There  was  a space  and  my  hands  were  fastened  in 
that  manner,  and  the  muffle  was  between  my  hands. 

Q.  What  was  the  iron — did  it  go  round  your  wrists  ? 

A.  It  fastened  the  muffle  to  my  wrists  on  both  sides, 
both  hands. 

Chairman.  I do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I perfectly  understand  it  from  his  des- 
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cription. 

Chairman.  Did  the  iron  ring  go  round  your  wrist? 
A.  Yes,  It  was  fastened  round  my  wrist. 

Q.  The  iron  ring  ? 

5 A.  The  iron  lock. 

Q.  The  iron  ring  with  a lock  in  it  ? 

A.  Fastened  by  a lock. 

Q.  Like  a constable’s  wrist-lock  or  hand-cuff? 

A.  Yes,  excepting  that  it  was  of  a leathern  kind. 

10  Q.  That  was  iron  ; what  was  there  that  was  leather  ? 
A.  The  part  between. 

Q.  The  part  that  strapped  between  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  iStone.  The  muffles  were  between  the  hands  ; the 
15  wrists  had  these  iron  bolts  like  a boxing  glove. 

Chairman . How  is  the  leather  attached  to  the  iron  ? 
A.  I really  cannot  tell  you — it  is  sewn  through. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Is  it  a sort  of  glove  ? 

A.  Something  of  that  kind. 

20  Mr.  Keating.  When  you  were  taken  to  the  strong 
room  upon  this  occasion  of  the  salt,  had  you  shoes  or 
boots  ? 

A.  Shoes. 

Q.  They  were  taken  off? 

25  A.  Yes,  they  were  taken  from  my  feet. 

Q.  W ere  slippers  brought  to  you  almost  immediately  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  could  go  away  and  get  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  they  did. 

30  Q.  Had  you  before  that  time,  upon  being  put  into 
this  strong  room  with  your  shoes,  kicked  the  door  ? 

A.  No,  I had  not  kicked  it  then  on  that  day. 

Q.  But  had  you  before  on  a previous  occasion,  upon 
being  put  into  the  strong  room  with  your  shoes,  kicked 
35  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  I dare  say  that  I had. 

Q.  Upon  this  occasion  the  shoes  were  taken  off,  and 
si  ppers  were  substituted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  frequently 
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at  night  and  making  a noise  in  your  room  ? 

A.  No,  not  frequently  ; I might  have  made  a noise. 

Q.  But  getting  up  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  that  I did. 

5 Q.  About  how  long  used  you  to  remain  up  at  night 
in  that  way. — When  you  were  irritated,  and  did  get  up 
in  the  night,  how  long  would  you  remain  up  ? 

A.  Not  long. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  exactly  ? 

10  A.  No,  I cannot. 

Q.  With  respect  to  this  chain  that  was  fastened  to 
the  bed,  about  how  long  had  it  been  fastened  to  the 
bed  before  the  Magistrates  directed  its  removal. 

A.  I had  been  fastened  in  that  way  some  weeks  to 
15  the  bed. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  A fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I should  say. 

Chairman.  Was  it  fastened  so  from  the  time  that  you 
were  taken  from  dinner  till  the  time  of  the  Magistrates’ 
20  visit  ? 

A.  That  I was  fastened  down  to  the  bed  ? 

Q.  Yes.  Were  you  chained  to  the  bed  each  night 
from  the  time  that  you  were  taken  from  the  dinner, 
when  you  had  the  fracas  with  the  man  at  the  dinner, 
25  till  the  day  when  the  Magistrates  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
away  ? 

A.  I was  confined  to  the  bed  for  some  time. 

Q.  You  were  confined  to  the  bed  when  you  were 
taken  from  the  dinner,  you  were  put  into  the  strong 
30  room,  and  afterwards  taken  into  another  room  and 
chained  at  night ; were  you  so  chained  at  night  every 
night  till  the  Magistrates  ordered  the  chain  to  be 
removed  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  that  time  I think  so. 

35  Mr.  Stone.  He  said  so  before. 

Chairman.  Oh,  yes  ; he  said  so  before — I have  it 
down  ; but  you  see  it  is  a long  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  examination,  sir,  was  not  short. 

Chairman.  It  was  not. 

40  Mr.  Keating.  That  you  think  was  about  a fortnight 
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or  three  weeks  ? 

A.  That  I was  chained  to  the  bed  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yes — I think  every  night. 

5 Q.  You  say  that  this  iron  ring  hurt  your  ankle.  Did 
it  produce  any  abrasion  of  the  skin  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  it  did. 

Q.  Did  not  Dr.  Bompas  frequently  examine  the 
ankle  to  see  whether  any  abrasion  of  the  skin  was 
10  produced? 

A.  No,  I do  not  believe  that  he  did  examine  my 
ankle  at  all. 

Cl.  Can  you  say  positively  that  he  did  not  P 
A.  No,  I do  not  say  so  positively,  but  as  far  as  I 
15  remember  he  did  not. 

Cl.  But  you  cannot  be  positive  that  he  did  not  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  whether  he  examined  it  or  not,  you  are  quite 
clear  there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  skin  ? 

20  A.  No,  I believe  there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  skin. 
Cl.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas  that  it 
hurt  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I complained  that  the  wrist  locks  hurt  me. 
Q.  I speak  now  of  the  ankle  ? 

25  A.  No,  I do  not  know  that  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  after  the  visit  of  the  Magis- 
trates, being  removed  to  another  room  ? 

A.  To  another  bedroom,  yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  night  of  the  day  that  the  Magis- 
30  trates  were  there  ? 

A.  No,  that  was  afterwards. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  the  following  day. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  not  removed 
35  the  same  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  I am  quite  certain  I was  not  removed  the 
same  day. 

Q.  After  you  were  removed  was  there  any  chain  ? 

A.  No,  I was  left  then  without  a chain. 

40  Q.  Without  the  Magistrates  coming  the  following 
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day.  Did  the  Magistrates  come  two  days  consecutively  ? 
Chairman . No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Keating.  Then  do  you  represent  that  upon  that 
night  there  were  two  chains  put  upon  you  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  I had  an  additional  chain  placed  upon  me. 
Q.  For  that  one  night  ? 

A.  For  that  one  night. 

Chairman . That  was  the  night  of  October  the  5th, 
Mr.  Keating.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  of  that 
10  second  chain  being  put  upon  you  to  anybody  ? 

A.  When  I saw  the  Magistrates  again  I complained 
to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  had  been  chained 
down  in  consequence  of  complaining  to  them  ? 

15  A.  I said  that  I believed  that  was  the  reason. 

Q.  You  told  them  that,  and  that  you  had  had  a 
second  chain  put  upon  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  distinctly  remember  the  second  chain  being 
20  brought? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  brought  the  second  chain  ? 

A.  Banwell,  Smith,  and  Cook. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  bed  before  the  second 
.25  chain  was  brought  ? 

A.  I should  think  two  hours. 

Q.  Had  you  been  quite  quiet  during  those  two  hours  ? 
A.  Y es,  quite  quiet. 

Q.  And,  without  your  having  made  any  disturbance, 
30  they  came  in  and  put  on  the  second  chain  ? 

A.  I was  quite  quiet. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  magistrates  that  these  three 
persons  brought  the  second  chain  two  hours  after  you 
had  been  in  bed  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  three  rings  with  locks. 

I understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  but  one  ring  at  a 
time  ? 

A.  On  this  occasion,  there  were  two  rings — both  legs 
40  were  fastened. 
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Q.  But  before  that  P 

A.  No,  there  were  two  then,  and  there  might  have 
been  a supernumerary  lock  attached  to  the  chain  for  a 
time. 

Q.  Had  you  broken  any  of  those  locks  ? 

A.  No,  I had  not  broken  any  of  them  ; I might  have 
put  something  occasionally  into  them ; a piece  of  paper 
or  something  of  that  sort  to  hinder  them  from  unlocking 
them  or  locking  them. 

Chairman.  You  had  hampered  the  lock  ? 

A.  I had  hampered  the  lock. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  say  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  P 

A.  Yes,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Mirehouse. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Mirehouse ; 
was  it  before  or  after  the  chain  was  put  on  you  P 

A.  I had  written  to  him  previously  to  that  time. 

Q.  To  he  allowed  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  church  service  performed  within  the 
walls  ? 

A.  No,  there  was  service  on  Tuesday,  I believe  ; it 
was  not  performed  on  the  Sunday  within  the  walls. 

Q.  On  what  days  was  it  performed  P 

A.  I believe  it  was  Tuesday — Tuesday,  I think,  was 
the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  attend  the  service  within  the 
walls  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  And  did  you  attend  ? 

A.  Yes,  I attended  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  you  at  no  time  walk  without  the  walls  ? 

A.  Y es,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  I was  there, 
I walked  out  without  the  walls. 

Q.  You  were  then  better  I believe? 

A.  I was  much  better  from  taking  exercise. 

Q.  From  your  bedroom,  where  you  were,  was  not 
there  always  a keeper  sufficiently  near  to  hear  you  if  you 
made  a noise  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a keeper  at  the  upper  part. 

Q.  Sufficiently  near  you  to  hear  you  if  you  made  a 
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noise  at  night  ? 

A T suppose  so. 

Mr.  Stone.  Over  you,  you  said. 

A.  In  some  of  the  rooms  that  were  built  over  the 
5 bedroom  I was  in  ; it  is  a long  building. 

Chairman.  A long  building  with  two  or  three  floors. 

A.  I said  in  the  floor  above  me. 

Q.  Were  there  two  floors  above  you  or  only  one? 

A.  One  floor. 

10  Q.  And  somewhere  in  that  floor  there  was  a keeper  ? 

A.  Yes,  so  I believe. 

Mr.  Keating.  Do  you  know  how  many  keepers  there 
were  ? 

A.  I believe  one  usually  slept  up  above  in  the  rooms 
1 5 that  I speak  of  ? 

Q.  When  you  were  leaving  the  Asylum,  did  you  see 
Mrs.  Bompas,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  desirous  of  having 
20  lodgings  taken  for  you  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ask 
Mrs.  Bompas  to  assist  you  in  having  it  done  ? 

A.  I mentioned  it ; I think  Mrs.  E.,  in  the  first  ins- 
tance had  written  to  say  that. 

Q.  Did  Airs.  Bompas  suggest  that  Clifton  would  be 
25  the  best  place  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; I think  it  was  one  of  her  sons 
suggested  it. 

Q.  That  Clifton  would  be  the  best  place  ? 

A.  I think  so  ; I do  not  know  that  Airs.  Bompas 
30  suggested  Clifton. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  saying  that  she  thought 
Clifton  would  be  the  better  place,  and  that  her  son 
Charles,  who  lived  in  Park  Street,  would  see  for  lodg- 
ings for  you  at  Clifton  ? 

35  A.  I think  so  ; that  she  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Airs.  Bompas,  about 
a fortnight  before  you  left  the  house,  and  expressing 
your  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  you  had  been 
treated  in  the  house,  and  how  sorry  you  were  for  what 
40  had  taken  place  with  the  servants  ? 


A.  I thanked  her  for  her  attention  in  agreeing  to 
take  the  lodgings  ; for  the  treatment  I experienced  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  I was  at  Dr.  Bompas’s. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  limited  it  to  the  latter  part ; 

5 in  your  interview  with  her,  I mean  ? 

A.  Most  certainly,  to  the  latter  part. 

Q.  You  so  expressed  yourself  to  her? 

A.  I was  obliged  to  her,  for  her  kindly  acceding  to 
my  wish  in  seeing  about  the  lodgings  • and  I expressed 
10  myself  obliged  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  before  you  spoke  about  the 
lodgings  to  her,  at  all  seeing  Mrs.  Bompas,  and  ex- 
pressing your  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  you 
had  been  treated,  and  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
1 5 servants  to  you  ? 

A.  That  was  from  the  time  that  I went  out ; I ex- 
pressed myself  that  Smith  had  been  very  attentive  to 
me,  and  very  civil. 

Q.  Did  you  express  your  concern  for  some  things 
20  that  had  taken  place,  upon  your  own  part,  during  your 
unfortunate  illness  ? 

A.  No  fuither  than  I expressed  myself  sorry  that 
I srave  trouble. 

O 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  at  Clifton  did  you  see  Air. 
25  Nathaniel  Smith  and  Air.  Charles  Bompas  several 
times  ? 

A.  No,  not  several  times  ; I saw  Mr.  Smith  once  or 
twice;  Air.  Charles  Bompas,  I think,  only  once;  he 
called  at  the  lodgings  where  we  were. 

30  Q.  Did  you  see  him  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  to  those  gentlemen  express  your  sense  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  you  had  received  at  the 
Asylum  ? 

35  A.  I did  not  talk  of  the  Asylum  at  all  to  them. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  in  fact  express  your  sense  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  with  which  you  had  been 
treated  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  I did  not  say 
40  anything  about  the  Asylum. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  calling  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Bompas  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  upon  that  occasion  express  yourself  so  P 
5 A.  I did  not  see  him — he  was  not  at  home. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  at  the  Asylum,  did  you  fre- 
quently express  yourself  to  Dr.  Bompas  extremely 
obliged  for  his  kindness  and  attention  to  you  at  the 
Asylum  ? 

10  A.  For  the  books  that  he  furnished  me  with,  I did  ; 
I thanked  him  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  I was 
there.  For  any  civility  that  he  showed  me,  I expres- 
sed my  thanks,  and  that  I w7as  obliged  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  limit  it  in  that  way,  or  did  you  thank 
15  him  generally  for  his  kindness  and  attention  ? 

A.  No,  I limited  it  decidedly  to  thanking  him  for  any 
kindness  I received  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  expressing  to  Dr.  Bompas 
regret  for  the  trouble  that  you  had  caused  during  your 
20  illness  ? 

A.  I expressed  a regret  for  having  given  trouble  to 
any  one  when  I went  away.  I expresed  regret  at  any 
trouble  I had  caused  Dr.  Bompas  in  supplying  me  with 
books.  I was  in  a very  weak  state  of  health,  and  I 
25  thanked  him  for  any  kindness  he  showed  me  at  that 
time. 

Tle-cxamined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  you  have 
stated  that  a second  chain  was  added,  or  a second  lock  ? 
30  A.  A second  lock.  I was  fastened  with  both  legs. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  attend.  I w7ant 
you  to  explain  that.  When  you  first  went  to  bed  was 
there  any  lock  at  all  put  on  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  fastened  down  by  a lock. 

35  Q.  And  you  say  after  you  had  been  in  bed  some 
time — as  far  as  you  can  recollect  about  two  hours — the 
additional  lock  was  added  ? 

A.  The  additional  lock  was  added. 

Mr.  Keating.  A second  chain  w7as  brought  ? 

40  Mr.  Stone.  I w7ant  him  to  explain.  Go  on  and  explain 
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exactly  how  it  was. 

A.  I do  not  know  how  the  chain  was  fastened,  but 
the  second  chain  or  the  second  lock  was  put  round  my 
leg.  I was  fastened  by  both  legs. 

5 Chairman,  Your  other  leg  was  fastened  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slone.  And  from  that  time  no  lock  or  chain 
was  placed  on  you  ? 

A.  No,  not  after  that  time. 

10  Chairman.  He  has  been  under  examination  a long 
time. 

Mr.  Stone . I do  not  think  I have  another  question 
to  put  to  him. 

Mrs.  E.  examined  by  Mr.  Slone. 

15  The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  examined  on  oath  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  rather  not  ? 

A.  I would  rather  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  ? 

20  A.  I have  no  particular  reason  to  give ; as  I never 
took  an  oath  before,  I would  rather  not  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you,  about  a week  or  some 
short  time  after  your  husband  had  been  placed  in  the 
Asylum,  receive  a letter  from  Dr.  Bompas? 

25  A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ? 

A.  No,  1 have  not. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  it  ? 

A.  It  was  destroyed  ; it  was  burnt. 

30  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  contents  of  it? 

A.  I cannot  exactly  state  the  exact  words,  it  merely 
stated  that  Mr.  E.  had  arrived  safe  at  Bristol,  and  that 
he  hoped  that  in  a short  time  he  would  be  restored  to 
health. 

35  Q.  Was  there  any  reference  whatever  in  that  letter 
of  his  intention  to  use  mechanical  restraint? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  other  letter  from  Dr.  Bom- 
pas with  reference  to  his  treatment  of  your  husband. 

40  (No  answer.) 
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The  Chairman.  First  of  all  get  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  receive  any  other 
letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  What  has  become  of  it  ? 

A.  They  are  all  burnt. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  write  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect  were  you  not  allowed  ; how  were 
10  you  refused  permission  to  write  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bompas  stated  that  it  might  excite  Mr.  E., 
and  prevent  him  from  recovering. 

Q.  Did  he  desire  you  not  to  write,  stating  that  your 
writing  would  retard  his  recovery  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  as  to  your  seeing  him  ; whe- 
ther you  were  to  see  him  or  not  ? 

A.  1 believe  once  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  his  health  to  see  him. 

20  Q.  For  you  to  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  I believe  at  his  leaving  the  Asylum,  you  went  to 
reside  with  Mr.  E,  at  lodgings  in  Clifton  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

25  Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

A.  Three  weeks  or  a month  ; about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  seen  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas 
there  during  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

30  The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Dr.  Bompas,  is  it  not  P 
Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stoyie.)  Mr.  Charles  Bompas,  did  you 
see  him  P 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  P 
A.  Once. 

Q.  And  once  only? 

A.  Once  only. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  present  at  that  time  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  what  passed  between  your  husband 
and  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  your  husband  at  all  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  at  the  Asylum  at 
that  interview  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  the  conversation  was  general. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  call  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  how  many  occasions  ? 

A.  I believe  once  at  the  house  only. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  present  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  that  interview  with  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  your  husband  make  any  relation  whatever  to  his 
treatment  in  the  Asylum ; or  express  any  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  there? 

A.  I did  not  see  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  neither  did  I 
hear  the  conversation. 

Q.  You  were  not  present? 

A.  I was  not  present. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Smith  at  all  yourself? 

A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  had  left  Clifton  did  you  receive  any 
letter  or  communication  from  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Not  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  letter  addressed  by  him  to  your 
husband  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  it  ? 

A.  Really  I am  not  aware  what  has  become  of  that 
letter  ? 

Q.  What  was  it,  a letter  or  the  account  ? 

A.  It  was  the  account  and  a letter  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  in  existence,  or 
has  been  destroyed  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  I believe  it  is  in  existence, 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  here. 

Mr.  Keating . I shall  not  make  any  difficulty  about 
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that. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  It  was  a letter  with  the  account  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  If  Mrs.  E.  has  a distinct  recollection 
5 of  the  contents  I shall  not  object. 

Q.  (. By  Mr.  Stone.)  Had  that  letter  anything  in  it 
except  the  account  ? 

A.  No,  only  expressing  that  he  hoped  Mr.  E.  still 
continued  in  good  health. 

10  Q.  That  was  the  purport  of  it,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  the  purport  of  it. 

Q.  Has  your  husband  written  to  Dr.  Bompas,  to 
your  knowledge,  since  that  ? 

A.  Not  since. 

15  Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  since  with  any 
member  of  the  family  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married  to  Mr.  E.  ? 

20  A.  Five  years,  on  Saturday. 

Q.  How  often  during  that  time  has  Mr.  E.  been 
afflicted  in  that  way,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
send  him  to  an  asylum  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  memory  I should  say  four 

25  or  five  times. 

Q.  Did  his  unfortunate  malady  render  him  very 
irritable  at  times  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  frequently  violent  ? 

30  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Very  violent? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I mean  so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  restrain- 
ing him  at  home  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  each  of  those  occasions  that  he  was  re- 
moved, I believe  it  was  at  your  request  ? 

A.  It  was,  excepting  the  first,  and  then  his  brother 
interfered. 

40  Q.  I need  scarcely  ask  whether  his  malady  was  very 
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severe  indeed  before  you  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  that  step  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  no  communication  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  E.  and  Dr.  Bompas  after  you  received 
some  letter  or  other,  did  you  change  your  residence 
shortly  after  that  ? 

A.  Yes  we  did  ; we  went  to  London  after  going  to 
Clifton. 

Q.  Dr.  Bompas  had  no  means  of  knowing  where 
your  residence  was  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  think  he  knew  our  residence  at  the 
time  he  received  the  money  for  his  account. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  After  being  at  Clifton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  I believe  even  Mr.  E.’s  family 
were  not  aware  of  where  he  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  state  that  his  conduct  was 
violent  before  his  removal. 

A.  Always  before  his  removal  his  conduct  was 
violent. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  he  exhibit  that  conduct  and 
violence  ? 

A.  I can  scarcely  name  the  way. 

Q.  In  language  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(4.  In  any  other  way  than  using  violent  language  ? 

A.  Noisy. 

Q.  Making  noises  ? 

A.  Anything  but  like  a gentleman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  injure  any  person  ? 

A.  Not  intentionally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Pray  did  Dr.  Bompas  write  to 
you  to  express  a wish  that  Mr.  E.  might  be  taken  away 
from  the  establishment  ? 

A.  A few  days  before  he  was  taken  away.' 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  Dr.  Bompas  to  request  that  he 
should  be  kept  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  never  injured  any  one  intentionally  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  injure  any  one  at  all  ? 

A.  There  might  have  been  a slight  push,  or  anything 
in  that  way. 

Q.  He  never  struck  anybody  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  kicked  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  would  be  free  with  his  feet,  but  1 do 
not  think  he  would  kick  out  with  the  purpose  of  hitting 
any  one  with  his  foot. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him  ? 

A.  Only  myself. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  of  personal  violence  ? 

A.  Yes,  towards  myself ; but  I believe  that  Mr.  E, 
would  never  do  any  one  else  injury. 

Q.  There  was  sufficient  in  his  action  to  induce  you  to 
fear  violence  towards  yourself.  There  was  sufficient  in 
your  mind  to  induce  the  opinion  that  he  might  do  you 
some  harm  ? 

A.  Yes  ; at  all  other  times  he  was  truly  kind  and 
affectionate.  It  will  only  appear  at  those  times. 

Q.  Do  you  apprehend  he  has  a strong  impression  of 
having  been  ill-treated  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  impression  arises  from 
the  diseased  state  of  his  mind  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I think  he  has  an  opinion  that  he  was 
harshly  and  injudiciously  treated  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.')  He  has  strong  feelings  evidently? 

A.  Yes  ; but  I do  not  think  he  would  injure  any  one, 
or  Dr.  Bompas.  He  would  not  say  anything  to  injure 
the  parties  whom  he  was  giving  evidence  against. 

(The  witness  withdrew,  and  the  Court  adjourned  at  a Quarter 

before  Six  oYdock.) 
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The  Proceedings  were  resumed  at  Ten  o’Clock. 


Lawford’s  Gate  Session  Room, 
7 h u rsdciy , Nov  cm  her  23,  1848. 


Thomas  Cook  called  in. 

Mr.  Keating.  Before  Thomas  Cook  is  examined 
or  sworn,  I should  like  to  know  whether  he  comes  from 
the  Gloucester  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  care  of  two 
5 keepers,  because  I shall  object  to  his  being  sworn  ; it 
is  a desecration  of  an  oath  to  have  such  a man  sworn. 

Mr.  Stone.  I hold  in  my  hand  a certificate  of  the 
Superintendant  of  the  Asylum,  signed  “ W.  W.  Wil- 
liams, ” and  dated  “ County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Glou- 
10  cester,  November  20th,  1848.  I hereby  certify, 
that  Thomas  Cook  has  sufficiently  recovered  his 
mental  health,  to  be  able  to  give  a clear  and  consistent 
answer  to  any  questions  put  to  him.  I am,  however, 
unable  to  pronounce  him  fit  to  be  discharged  at  pre- 
15  sent,  being  still  liable  to  a little  occasional  excite* 
ment.”  I therefore  propose  that  Thomas  Cook  be 
sworn. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection,  Mr. 
Keating,  to  his  being  sworn  ? 

20  Mr.  Keating.  I have  no  right  to  object  to  his 
being  sworn.  I wish  the  fact  to  be  taken  that  he 
comes  here  from  the  Gloucester  Lunatic  Asylum,  in 
the  care  of  a keeper.  If  the  Court  think  it  right, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  he  should  be  sworn,  of 
25  course  I have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Stone.  He  comes  here  under  the  certificate. 

The  Chairman , (to  Cook.)  If  you  object  to  be 
sworn,  we  will  take  your  evidence  without ; but  if 
you  have  no  objection  we  will  swear  you.  Which 
30  will  you  do?  You  may  do  as  you  please. 
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Thomas  Cook . I will  do  it. 

Thomas  Cook  was  then  sworn,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  What  i^your  age  ? 

5 A.  Thirty-eight  on  the  19th  of  March  next. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  Major  Shute? 

A.  Yes. 

For  how  many  years? 

Ten. 

10  Q.  Were  you  after  that  in  the  service  of  Bishop 
Grey  ? 

A.  Before;  for  four  years. 

Q,  I believe  he  lived  at  Rodney  House,  Clifton,  at 
the  time  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  and  died  there. 

Q.  Did  you  after  that  enter  the  service  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bom  pas  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

20  A.  No,  sir,  I went  to  live  with  Mr.  Vining. 

Q.  I do  not  mean  immediately  afterwards.  You 
were  in  the  service,  were  you  not,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  with  my  mother  two  years  after 

25  that,  who  is  a gardener  at  Stapleton. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  did  you  enter  the  service 
of  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I was  two  years  with  my  mother,  and  I went 
not  to  the  present  Dr.  Bompas,  but  his  father,  as  keeper. 

30  Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that,  that  you  went 
to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  It  is  three  years  ago,  about  now. 

Q.  That  is  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  living  with  Dr.  Bompas  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  were  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  died  suddenly  in  the  night. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  at 

40  all  attending  the  patients  in  his  father’s  lifetime? 
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A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  doctor’s  death? 

A.  I do  not  remember  how  long*,  but  he  came  with 
his  father  occasionally,  and  when  nis  father  went  out 
5 and  went  to  London,  he  attended  them.  He  under- 
went some  examination. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  “ he”  went  to  London? 

A.  The  old  Dr.  Bompas  ; not  the  present.  I re- 
member going  to  London  ; he  had  some  complaint  in 

10  the  heart,  and  went  to  London  to  be  examined  just  be- 
fore he  died. 

Q.  During  that  time  ? 

A.  The  present  Dr.  Bompas  attended  and  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  attended  twice  a week. 

15  Q.  How  long  before  his  death  did  he  go  to  Lon- 
don ? 

A.  It  was  not  many  weeks. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  How  long  was  he  in 
London  ? 

20  A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  I believe  that  Dr.  Bompas  died 
in  the  spring  of  1847  ? 

A.  He  did,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

25  A.  I do  not  ; I think  it  was  October. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  1847  ? 

A.  1847,  sir,  was  it.  It  was  the  first  year  I was 
there.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bompas  has  the  date  of  my  en- 
trance in  the  house,  because  it  was  put  down. 

30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  believe  the  fact  is 
that  he  died  in  the  month  of  February,  1847  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  you  had  better  take  that  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bompas 
who  attended  to  the  patients  ? 

35  A.  The  present  Dr.  Bompas  that  is  now  with  Mr. 
Smith,  who  came  twice  a week  ; Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
of  Clifton.  ' i 

O.  Do  you  remember  his  visiting  it  oftener  than 
twice  a week  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir,  not  while  I was  in  the  establishment. 
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Q.  Did  you  continue  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Bompas 
as  a keeper  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

O.  Under  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Under  the  present  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? 

A.  1 suppose  two  years  and  a half. 

O.  How  long  were  you  a keeper  afterwards  ? 

A.  Six  months,  I suppose,  in  the  establishment. 

Q.  About  six  months  in  the  establishment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I believe  there  are  three  departments  in  that 
establishment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Explain  what  you  mean 
by  the  establishment  ? 

A The  whole  of  the  Asylum. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Stone.)  Three  distinct  departments  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  One  for  the  better  class  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  one  for  the  second,  and  one  for  the  third. 
Q.  What  class  of  patients  are  put  into  those  sepa- 
rate departments  ? 

A.  There  is  no  number. 

Q.  What  sort  of  patients  ? 

A.  There  were  the  best  in  the  middle  department 
of  the  house,  where  the  gentlemen  are  ; there  was  no 
number  to  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ).  What  was  the  first  depart- 


30  ment  ? 

A.  The  gentlemen’s. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Stone.)  Another  was  called  the  farmers’ 
department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

35  Q.  In  that,  I believe,  the  middle  class  of  persons 
were  placed  ? 


A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  the  third  department  ? 

A.  The  sick  and  noisy  ; the  sick  and  ill ; the  people 
40  who  were  very  ill. 
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Q.  Idiots? 

A.  Some  were. 

Q.  Dirty  ? 

A.  Dirty. 

Q.  Noisy,  sick  and  dirty,  and  idiots? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
E.  coming  to  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  I do,  sir,  very  well. 

(2*  In  what  department  was  he  placed  ? 

A.  In  what  we  call  the  farmers’  department. 

Q.  What  keepers  attended  him  ? 

A.  Smith  and  Hunt. 

Q.  In  that  department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  In  what  department  at  that  time  were  you  at- 
tending ? 

A.  In  the  noisy  ward,  we  call  it. 

Q.  Did  the  keepers  occasionally  assist  each  other 
in  all  the  departments? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  E.  remain  in  the  farmers' 
department  before  he  was  changed  ? 

A.  He  came  in  that  department;  he  was  brought 
occasionally,  when  he  was  high,  when  he  was  excited 
or  high. 

Q.  He  was  brought  to  where  ? 

A.  Into  your  department. 

Q.  I nto  the  noisy  department? 

A.  In  the  strong  room,  we  call  it,  in  the  Asylum. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  period  that  he  was  in  the 
farmers’  department? 

A.  Yes;  occasionally  he  was  brought  there. 

Q.  Was  he  afterwards  permanently  changed  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  kept  there  a short  time,  and  taken 
away  when  he  was  quiet ; he  was  taken  back  by  the 
keepers. 

Q.  How  many  times  during  the  period  he  was  in 
the  farmers’  room  was  he  so  taken  to  the  strong  room, 
and  retaken  to  the  farmer’s  ? 
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A.  Three  or  four  times,  I remember;  not  the  far- 
mers’ room. 

O.  How  Ion  o’  was  he  detained  before  he  was  taken 

• </  o 

back  to  the  farmers  room  ? 

5 A.  I cannot  say  to  the  time,  but  some  time  till  he 
got  quiet. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  farmers’ 
room,  did  you  see  him  amusing  the  patients  in  any 
way  ? 

10  A.  Mr.  Bompas  ? 

O.  No,  Mr.  E. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  he  cards  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  then  ; I was  not  the  keeper  there 
15  then. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  amuse  the  patients  in  the 
other  departments  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  When  he  was  brought  to  our  department. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  farmers’  depart- 
ment, with  these  occasional  removals  to  the  strong 
room,  before  he  was  brought  to  your  department, 
the  noisy  department  ? 

A.  1 should  say  three  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  put  in  the  strong 
room,  from  the  farmers’  department  ? 

No,  sir. 

You  do  not  know  ? 

No,  sir. 

Had  you  heard  of  his  having  broken  windows? 
Yes. 

You  heard  that? 

Yes,  and  I think  that  was  what  it  was  for. 
What  sort  of  a man  was  he  as  to  temper ; was 
he  good  tempered  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  He  was  good  tempered  sometimes  ; but  when 
he  was  excited,  he  was  bad  tempered,  and  would  swear 
and  spit  at  people,  and  call  them  bad  names. 

Q.  What  would  excite  him  ? explain. 
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A.  If  he  had  not  the  things  in  a moment  that  he 
wished. 

Q.  If  he  had  not  the  things  in  a moment  which  he 
asked  for  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  a keeper  called  Banwell,  assisting 
you  in  the  dirty  department ; the  noisy  department  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  E., 
10  whether  it  was  civil  or,  rough  and  uncourteous  ? 

A.  He  was  sometimes  good  to  him,  and  sometimes 
he  was  rough. 

Q.  Now  when  he  was  rough  to  Mr.  E.,  how  would 
Mr.  Ea  receive  that  roughness  ; how  would  he  behave? 
15  A.  He  would  be  higher  and  excited  more. 

Q.  When  he  was  brought  to  your  department, 
was  it  stated  why  he  was  brought  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? 

20  A.  It  was  said  the  man  was  not  strong  enough 
there  to  keep  him. 

Q.  Was  it  said  that  he  was  noisy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  under  any  restraint  when  he  was 
15  brought  to  your  room?  had  he  any  thing  about  his  legs  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Banwell  place  any  thing  on  him  when  he 
was  there  ? 

A.  When  he  had  orders. 

10  Q.  What  did  he  place  on  him  when  he  had  orders  ? 
A.  He  put  a leg  lock  on  his  leg. 

Q.  Just  explain,  il  you  please,  what  you  mean  by 
a leg  lock  ? 

A,  It  was  a steel  thing  what  you  put  on  men’s  legs 
5 It  is  a lock,  and  has  a screw  in  it. 

Q.  Is  that  put  on  both  legs  or  on  one  leg? 

A.  One  leg. 

Q.  What  is  there  besides  ? 

A.  To  fasten  it  to  ? 

0 Q.  To  fasten  it  to. 
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A.  A chain. 

O.  What  becomes  of  the  chain  ? 

A.  The  chain  is  to  go  on  through  the  corner  of  the 
bed. 

5 O.  I am  speaking  when  he  was  up,  had  he  any 
thing  on  his  legs  then  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  that  he  had  any  thing 
on  his  legs  when  he  was  up. 

O.  You  know  what  is  called  the  shackles  ; have 

10  you  an  instrument  of  restraint  which  you  call  the 
shackles  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  shackles  on  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

15  Q.  You  did  not  see  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Recollect  yourself ; do  you  remember  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Smith  coming  and  ordering  something  to  be 
removed  from  him  ? 

20  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  was  in  your  department,  in  what  room 
was  he  placed  to  sleep? 

A.  He  slept,  I think,  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
strong  room. 

25  Q.  Where  was  the  window  in  that  room  ? 

A.  At  the  top,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a shutter  to  fasten  over  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  give  light  or  darkness. 

Q.  Was  it  fastened  ? 

30  A.  It  was  by  day,  and  placed  down  by  night  oc- 
casionally. 

Q.  It  was  removed  so  as  to  give  light  by  day,  and 
by  night  it  was  left  in  darkness? 

A.  Yes,  occasionally. 

35  Q.  What  was  the  floor,  stone  ? 

A.  Stone. 

Q.  Y ou  have  another,  a strong  room  there,  I believe? 

A.  Three,  sir;  one  padded  room. 

Q.  Was  a person  of  the  name  of  Cox  in  one  of  the 

40  others  ? 
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A.  Yes,  the  outside  one,  towards  the  flue. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ) Which  was  Cox  in ; the 
strong  room,  or  the  padded  room  ? 

A.  Not  the  padded  room. 

5 Q.  Was  the  padded  room  vacant? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone ) In  the  strong  room,  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking,  was  Air.  E.  frequently  locked 
up  there  by  day  ? 

10  A.  Sometimes,  sir  ; not  a long  time. 

Q.  For  how  long  at  a time  ? 

A.  Perhaps  two  hours. 

Q.  Did  that  excite  him  or  make  him,  high,  as  you 
call  it? 

15  A.  He  would  make  a noise  at  the  door  and  swear. 
Q.  Upon  his  being  put  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that  he  was  placed  in  another  room  ? 

A.  Y es,  let  out  in  that  yard  sometimes;  walked 
20  in  the  yard. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  yard? 

A.  It  is  as  wide  as  this  room,  I suppose. 

Q.  Surrounded  by  high  walls  ? 

A.  And  a seat  for  him  to  sit  down,  under  a mul- 
25  berry  tree. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  It  is  wider  than  this  room  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  is  wider  than  this  room  ; as  wide  as  this 
room  is  long. 

o 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  the  room  he  was  placed  in 
30  was  there  a chair  or  a table  ? 

A.  'There  was  a bedstead  and  chair;  no  table  was 
allowed  there  ; not  a table. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Any  close  stool  ? 

A.  Occasionally. 

35  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  there  any  water? 

A.  If  it  was  required;  no  water  there. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  there  was  a chair  in  this  strong 
room  at  the  time  Mr.  E.  was  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

40  Q.  Always  ? 
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A.  No,  sir;  it  was  taken  away.  Sometimes  he 
would  be  violent  and  strike  it  against  the  door,  and 
then  it  was  removed. 

Q.  Was  there  an  iron  bar  up  the  window  r 
5 A.  In  the  strongroom,  sir  ? 

Q.  Yes. 


A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  another 
room  to  sleep  % 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a window  in  that  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  two  iron  bars  went  up  the  window  on 
each  side. 

Q.  On  the  outside  ? 

15  A.  The  inside,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chair  or  table  in  that  room  ? 

A.  No  table,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a chair  ? 

A.  A chair. 

20  Q.  Always  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  sometimes  it  was  taken  away,  fearing 
he  would  do  some  injury  or  other. 

Q.  Was  there  any  water  in  that  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  if  he  wanted  water  he  had  it. 

25  Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  window,  in  the  sill, 

the  window  frame  ? 

A.  It  was  a low  window,  and  the  lower  part  was 
decayed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  E.  making  an  attempt 
30  to  escape  from  that  window  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  got  one  of  the  bars  ; it  was  fastened  by  two 
little  screws  at  the  bottom.  It  had  two  ends  to  it,  so 
35  that  the  two  screws  would  go  inside  the  bar.  lie  got 
them  out,  pushed  them  aside,  took  out  the  window,  it 
was  fastened  by  little  tacks;  he  pulled  them  out,  and 


got  through  the  window  head  foremost. 


40 


Q.  He  got  out  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  head  foremost  out  of  the  window,  and 
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getting  out  he  got  hung  in  the  window  ; there  wasnot 
room  for  him  to  pass,  and  he  scraged  the  left  side  of 
his  thigh. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  hang  in  the  window,  or  is  it 
5 only  an  opinion  you  formed  ? 

A.  No,  he  told  me  himself  how  he  got  out;  how 
he  began  himself. 

Q.  This  is  from  his  statement  to  you,  not  from 
your  own  observation  ? 

JO  A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  In  Mr.  Y.’s  room. 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  ground  floor  ? 

A.  The  room  not  exactly  above. 

15  Q.  The  room  from  which  he  escaped,  was  that  on 
the  ground  floor? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a story  above,  if  you  recol- 
lect in  that  department;  it  is  up  stairs,  and  round  the 
corner;  there  is  Mr.  Y.’s  room  ; he  was  in  that  room. 

20  Q.  What  is  there  in  the  room  below  from  which 
he  escaoed  ? 

i 

A.  The  room  which  he  left  is  a lower  apartment, 
and  the  other  is  over,  and  he  was  up  in  the  other,  Mr. 
Y.’s  room  ; the  first  room  on  the  floor. 

25  Q.  When  he  escaped  ? 

A.  No,  where  we  found  him  ; he  escaped  out  in  the 
yard. 

Q.  The  room  in  which  he  slept,  and  from  which 
he  escaped,  is  that  on  the  ground  floor  ? 

30  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  then  he  went  up  stairs,  and  got 
into  another  room. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  to  when  he  got  through  the 
window  ? 

A.  Into  the  yard  ; that  is  the  first  yard  in  that 

35  department. 

Q.  Could  he  escape  from  that  yard  ? Is  it  not 
surrounded  by  high  walls  ? 

A.  Yes,  no  man  could  escape  without  the  lock 
being  broke. 

40  Q.  Having  got  into  the  yard,  you  say,  you  found 
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him  in  the  morning  in  the  room  above  that  in  which 
he  slept. 

A.  Yes,  in  V.’s  room;  not  exactly  opposite  his. 
He  slept  in  a room  three  or  four  rooms  down  ; the 
5 second  room  from  Mr.  F.’s. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Dr.  Bompas  the  injury  to 
his  thigh  ? 

A.  Ye  s,  sir  ; I and  Ban  well  too. 

Q,  Was  the  scrape  on  the  thigh  of  much  extent ; 

10  of  consequence  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  merely  grazed  the  top  skin  where  it 
was  scratched  off. 

Q.  Was  it  treated  at  all  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? Was 
any  thing  applied  to  it  ? 

15  A.  I really  do  not  know;  the  skin  was  scraped, 
but  not  cut. 

Q.  Did  it  bleed  ? 

■ 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  after  that  by  night. 

20  A.  I think  he  was  moved  from  there.  I think  he 
was  moved  to  a room  above.  Mr.  Bompas  moved 
him  to  a room  above,  next  to  the  room  where  we 
found  him  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Next  to  Yds  room  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Removed  to  a room  up 
stairs  ] 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  he  fastened  at  all  to  the 

30  bed  in  that  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  sleep  there? 

A.  I think  he  slept  in  that  room  till  he  was  taken 
away  from  that  room. 

35  Q.  I want  to  know  how  long  that  was  ; how  many 
nights  ? 

A.  It  was  a good  while,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  He  means  till  he  was  taken 
from  the  establishment  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  ITow  soon  after  that  was  he 
at  all  chained  to  the  bed  ] as  near  as  you  can  recollect, 
A.  I cannot  recollect  that;  whether  it  was  before 
that.  No. 

5 Q.  You  remember  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
chained  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  How  was  he  secured  to  the  bed] 

A.  It  was  fastened  on  his  left  leg. 

10  Q.  What  was  it?  Describe  it. 

A.  I could  mark  it  out  on  a piece  of  paper.  (De- 
scribing it  on  a sheet  of  paper.)  It  opens  here  ; and 
there  is  a screw  and  a bit  of  a chain  ; and  the  man’s 
leg  goes  in  there. 

15  Q.  And  what  is  there  fastened  to  that  ? 

A.  A chain,  to  come  in  here.  You  put  on  the  chain 
first ; then  it  is  put  on  the  man’s  leg  and  locked. 

Q.  Flow  was  the  other  part  of  the  chain  fastened  ? 

A.  It  went  down  through  the  bed,  the  corners, 

20  and  was  fastened  underneath  by  something. 

Q.  Could  he  get  out  of  bed  when  he  was  so 
fastened  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  could  get  out  on  one  leg. 

( By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  was  the  chain  ? 

25  A.  I should  think  it  was  more  than  a yard  long. 

(By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  long  was  it  above  the 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

bed  ? 

A. 

Q. 


It  comes  under  the  bed. 

Does  it  come  through  the  bed,  or  in  at  the 
30  bottom  of  it  ? 

A.  It  comes  up  into  the  bed. 

Q.  Through  the  clothes? 


A.  Not  through  the  clothes 


it  comes  in  at  the 


35 


40 


bottom. 

O.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  there  any  covering 
on  the  ring  that  went  round  the  leg  ? 

A.  There  was  not,  on  them. 

Q (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  any  rings  on  which 
there  were  coverings  ? 

A.  I have  seen  some  there. 
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Q.  But  the  ring  which  was  on  the  leg  of  Mr.  E. 
had  no  covering  ? 

A.  It  had  none. 

G.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  it  polished  and 
5 smooth  ? 

A.  It  would  shine  like  a stirrup  iron  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  long  did  he  remain 
chained  in  that  way  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  how  long. 

10  Q.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can. 

A.  About  a week  or  a fortnight* 

Q.  You  say  about  a fortnight.  Might  it  be  more? 
Mr.  Keating.  It  was  in  fact  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  we 
15  have  it  recorded. 

O.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  No,  but  did  he  remain 
chained  from  the  time  it  was  put  on  till  the  time  the 
magistrates  came  ? that  is  the  question. 

A.  He  did,  sir;  at  night. 

20  {>■  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  When  did  they  come  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  the  day. 

O.  Do  you  remember  the  night  before  they  were 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

25  Q.  ( By  the  Chai)  man.)  Do  you  mean  when  the 
magistrates  came  ; the  time  they  ordered  the  chain  to 
be  removed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  thev  did. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  chained  from  the  time  it  was 
30  first  put  on  till  they  ordered  it  to  be  removed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  I was  drawing  your  attention 
to  the  night  they  ordered  it  to  be  removed. 

A.  The  same  night  they  ordered  it  to  be  removed 
35  it  was  done  again. 

Q.  It  was  put  on  again  ? 

A.  It  was  put  on  again. 

Q.  Who  was  it  put  on  by  ? 

A.  By  Banwell  and  me. 

40  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman. ) At  what  time  ? 
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A.  The  regular  bed  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  By  whose  orders  did  you 
do  it  ? 

A.  I asked  Banwell  if  it  was  to  be  continued,  and 
5 he  said  “ Yes.” 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ,)  Did  Banwell  say  anything 
more  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone. ) Not  at  that  time  ? 

10  A.  No. 


Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  E.  did  any 
to  the  lock  so  as  to  prevent  your  locking  it  ? 

A.  I do. 

O.  What  did  he  do  ? 

15  A.  He  put  something  in  it,  we  could  not  undo  it, 
but  what  I do  not  know. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? How  long  before  the  locking 
was  discontinued? 

A.  He  had  done  it  about  two  nights  before  that ; we 
20  could  not  get  them  off  after;  he  had  the  use  of  the 
yard,  walking  out  by  day  ; he  would  get  in  there  by 
day  and  do  it. 

Q.  He  would  get  in  and  stuff  something  into  the 
lock,  so  that  you  could  not  unlock  them  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  sir,  or  any  lock,  or  do  any  mischief  that  he 
could,  that  he  could  get  at ; he  would  take  the  locks 
off ; break  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  put  in  them  ? Was  it  gravel,  or 
dirt,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort? 

30  A.  His  pipe,  or  gravel,  or  any  thing,  or  a nail ; if 
he  could  get  a nailjt  would  be  a great  tool  for  him. 

Q.  Could  he  get  a nail  ? 

A.  Perhaps  he  would  find  one  in  the  wall ; or  a 
knife,  or  any  thing  he  could  get. 

35  Q.  Could  he  get  a knife  ? 

A.  He  would  get  any  thing  he  could.  He  could 
open  a door  as  well  as  any  body  without  a key. 

Q.  Without  it  ? 

A.  If  he  could  get  a nail  or  any  thing.  I have 
40  known  him  open  a door  with  his  finger. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  other 
lock  put  on  the  chain  besides  the  one  with  which  he 
was  fastened  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  How  many  locks  ? 

A.  Three. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  When  you  say  “ locks” 
you  do  not  mean  padlocks  put  on  the  chain,  I presume. 
Do  you  mean  leg  locks,  an  iron  ring  with  a screw  lock 
10  in  it  ? Is  that  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  How  ? 

Q (By  the  Chairman.)  “ I mean  by  locks  iron 
rings  with  screw  locks  on  them,  made  to  go  round  the 
15  leg is  that  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  more  than  one  on  the  leg  or  not? 

A.  He  never  had  them  on  but  one  leg. 


O.  (By  Mr.  Price.)  Why  were  the  others  not 
20  taken  off? 

A.  Because  he  had  blocked  them  up.  He  could 
not  take  them  out,  in  fact.  He  could  not  get 
them ; there  is  a screw,  and  he  could  not  get 
them  out. 

25  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  When  you  found  one  lock 
hampered,  you  then  got  another  lock  ? 

A.  We  had  to  get  it  undone. 


Q.  You  got  another  ring? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  And  that  you  put  round  his  leg,  and  run  it 
through  the  other  ring? 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  use  of  the  lock  that  was  hampered, 
just  like  the  link  of  a chain  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  So  that  there  would  be  three 
rings,  but  only  one  on  the  leg  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  only  one  on  the  leg. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  then  put  another 
40  ring  around  his  leg,  and  fastened  it  around  his  leg 
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like  a chain.  Was  that  the  case  with  the  third  lock 
that  was  put  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Could  he  get  it  off  ? 

5 A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  he  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  bed  with  one  leg,  but  not  with  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  could  get  out  of  bed  to  make  water, 

10  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Keating.)  He  could  not  get  both  legs 
out  of  bed,  could  he  ? 

A.  He  could  get  out  and  make  water. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Price.)  Could  he  get  out  and  stand 

15  on  two  legs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Gyde.)  How  far  would  the  length 
of  the  chain  allow  him  to  go  to  the  side  of  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  a yard  long. 

20  Q.  Would  it  allow  him  to  go  a yard  from  the  side 
of  the  bed,  if  he  got  out  ? 

A.  No,  I think  not. 

Q.  The  chain  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  go  a 
yard  from  the  foot  of  the  bed  : you  say  the  foot  of 

25  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  He  could  stand  on  both 
legs  when  he  was  chained  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Witts.)  But  if  he  got  out  at  the  side, 
only  on  one  leg  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  would  not  that  do,  if  he  chose  to  get  out 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  ? 

35  A.  It  was  a box-up  bedstead  ; the  same  kind  as 
is  used  at  asylums. 

Q.  ( Bu  the  Chairman.)  A crib  bedstead  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr  .Gyde.)  Used  at  the  asylum  atGloucester? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  kind  of  bedstead  is  of  the  same  description 
as  those  used  at  the  asylum  at  Gloucester  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( Bij  the  Chairman.)  A crib  bedstead  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  After  he  was  so  chained  to  the 
bed,  was  he  locked  in  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; at  night  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  him  in  ? 

10  A.  Sometimes  I did,  and  sometimes  Banwell. 

Q.  Had  you  the  key  of  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  ( By  the  Chairman.)  tie  was  locked  in  at  night 
while  he  was  chained  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 


Mr.  P)  ice . Is  he  quite  clear  as  to  getting  out  of 
bed  ? 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  this  a crib  bed  or  not  ? 

A.  It  is  what  we  call  a box  bedstead. 

20  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a box  bedstead  ? 

A.  It  is  for  a patient  who  is  dirty.  It  is  hollowed 
down,  and  a hole  in  it ; and  a pot  to  catch  the  urine 
or  any  thing  that  may  come  through. 

Q.  What  sides  are  there  to  the  bed  ? 

25  A.  Some  are  long. 

Q.  What  height  was  the  side  of  this  bed  ? 

A.  They  are  low,  bedless,  and  bored  at  the 
bottom. 

Q.  What  sides  are  there  to  the  bed  ? 

SO  A.  Only  board. 

Q.  How  high  ? 

A.  Not  as  high  as  this  table.  Some  are. 

Q.  From  the  ground  ? 

A,  From  the  ground. 

35  Q.  How  high  are  they  from  the  inside  of  the  bed- 
stead ? How  high  is  the  side  of  this  box  bedstead  from 
the  bedstead  lip  to  the  top  of  the  board,  the  top  of  the 
side? 

A.  Perhaps  two  feet,  some  more  or  less  ; they 

40  are  not  all  of  one  size. 
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Q.  I am  asking’  you  as  to  this  particular  bed  that 
Mr.  E.  was  in  ; tell  us  what  it  was  as  to  this  particular 
bedstead  ; what  was  the  height  in  your  opinion  of  the 
side  of  the  bed  ? 

5 A.  Two  feet. 

Q.  From  the  ground,  or  from  the  bed  ? 

A.  From  the  ground  I should  say. 

Q.  How  high  was  the  bed  from  the  ground  ? 

A.  The  bed  perhaps  would  not  fill  it  up. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr . Gyde.)  Do  you  mean  from  the  top 
of  the  bed  frame,  or  the  clothes  ? 

A.  From  the  clothes.  Some  beds  are  higher  than 
some.  The  chain  will  rise  up  and  down  ; it  comes 
through  a hole  in  the  bed  ; the  far  corner  of  the  leg. 
15  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  The  chain  is  fastened  to 
the  under  side  of  the  bedstead  ? 

A.  Underneath  ; the  end  of  it  is  fastened  there 

Q.  It  is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  bedstead  ; 
the  end  being  so  fastened,  does  it  come  through  to  the 
20  bed  clothes,  or  does  it  go  over  the  side  ? 

A.  It  comes  underneath  the  hole,  here. 

Q.  H ere  is  the  side  of  the  bedstead  ; the  chain  is 
fastened  under  here  ; does  the  chain  come  over  here, 
or  does  it  come  through  ? 

25  A.  Inside.  It  does  not  come  over  here  ; it  passes 
through  the  bottom. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Priced)  Is  there  a bottom  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  is  a regular  box. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Parry.)  Have  you  ever  seen  him 
30  standing  with  both  his  feet  on  the  ground  ? 

A.  No,  I only  suppose  it  possible  he  could, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Price.)  Does  the  chain  slide  ; is  it  on 
a ring  ? 

A.  It  is  fastened  under,  just  by  the  leg  ; it  comes 
35  through,  so  that  it  would  work  up  and  down  ; play. 

Q,  (By  the  Chairman .)  What  part  of  the  bedstead 
was  the  chain  fastened  to  ? The  bottom,  or  any  part 
of  the  side  ? 

A.  It  went  right  underneath  the  corner,  by  the  leg. 
40  I think  there  was  something  in  the  leg  to  catch  the  end 
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of  the  chain  ; a staple  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Price.)  Is  it  intended  to  give  suffi- 
cient length  to  the  chain  for  the  man  to  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A,  Y es  ; it  is  the  intention. 

5 Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  believe  in  this  case  you  could  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes  ; but  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  put  his  leg  to  the  ground. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Parry.)  You  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  P 

Mr.  Pi  ice.  He  does  not  know  that  he  could  put 
both  his  feet  to  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Have  you  a distinct  recollec- 
15  tion  as  to  the  length  of  the  chain? 

A.  I should  think  it  was  a yard. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  suppose  it  would  come  over 
this  corner  of  the  box  ? 

A.  It  would  come  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

20  Q.  Then  it  had  to  go  over  the  frame  ; would  it 
reach  the  ground  when  it  was  thrown  over  the  corners 
of  the  bed  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it  would  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  ? 

25  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  that  it  was  intended  to  allow 
the  patient  to  get  out  of  bed  if  occasion  required  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  quite  long  enough  for  that  purpose? 
SO  A.  I do  not  say  he  could  put  his  leg  down. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  You  say  it  was  intended 
to  be  long  enough  for  the  patient  to  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price  : — But  he  is  not  sure  he  could  put  both 
35  feet  on  the  ground. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman).  You  have  said  that  the 
box  bedstead  was  about  two  feet  high  from  the  floor? 

A,  It  is  more  than  that  from  the  floor;  but  not  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  where  the  chain  goes  on  ; it  is 
40  not  fastened  to  the  ground  ; it  is  fastened  to  the  box. 
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Q.  I am  now  talking  of  the  sides  of  the  bedstead  ; 
how  high  is  the  side  of  the  bedstead  ? 

A.  Two  feet  I should  say. 

Q.  From  the  floor  to  the  top,  or  from  the  bottom 
5 where  the  bed  went  to  the  top  ? 

A.  Where  the  bed  went  from,  I should  think  that 
the  bed  inside  was  as  high  as  that  (describing  it). 

Q.  That  is  not  two  feet  or  any  thing  like  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

10  Q.  That  is  about  one  foot  five  inches  ? 

A.  es. 

Q.  Was  there  room  to  put  a chamber  pot  under 
the  bedstead  ? 

A.  I should  think  there  was. 

15  Q.  Then  there  would  be  about  nine  inches  from 
the  height  off  two  feet  ; that  would  leave  the  side  of 
the  bed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high  ? 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Stone.)  Supposing,  for  instance,  Mr. 
E.  had  chanced  in  the  night  to  have  wanted  to  ease  his 
20  bowels,  how  would  he  have  accomplished  it.  Was 
there  not  a pot  placed  under  the  bed  for  the  purpose  ? 

A.  We  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Q.  Inside  the  bed  ? 

A0  No,  sir. 

25  Q.  I mean  under  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Flow  would  it  be  accomplished  ? 

A.  He  would  get  out  at  the  bottom  ; he  could  rise 
up  and  get  out  of  the  bottom,  and  take  it  in  his  hand 
SO  if  he  had  length  enough  for  to  go. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  cpiestion  is,  with  the 
length  of  chain  you  know  he  had,  could  he  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  his  affairs  out  of  bed,  supposing 
he  wanted  the  close-stool  ? 

S5  A.  Yes. 

Q,  FI  o w ? 

A.  If  the  chain  was  long  enough,  I do  not  know 
that  it  was  long  enough  for  to  do  it- 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  long  enough  ? 

40  A.  I do  not  think  it  was. 
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Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  door  you  say  was  locked 
at  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  to  that  room  did  any  keeper  sleep  ? 
5 A.  I did  sleep  myself  over  that  place.  When  I 
was  in  that  room  I slept  over  him. 

Q.  The  room  above  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  (B.'-l  the  Chairman.)  In  the  room  above,  or 
10  the  story  above  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  the  room  above  did  you  sleep';  was 
it  just  over  or  was  it  further  off  ? 

A.  Not  exactly. 

15  Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  any  one  sleep  in  the 
room  immediately  over  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a patient  P 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

20  Q.  Who  ? Was  he  one  of  the  noisy  patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bell  in  the  room  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  visit  the  noisy  room  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  the  ward  now,  not  the  bed 
room  ? 


A.  Oh  yes,  Sir. 

Q.  How  often? 

SO  A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Once  a day  ? 

A.  Sometimes,  if  it  was  quiet,  twice  a day,  or  three 
times  if  he  was  wanted,  if  anything  should  happen  ; 
on  any  occasion  when  he  was  wanted. 

35  Q.  Had  he  any  fixed  time  for  going  to  it  ? 

A.  Not  a fixed  time  exactly  ; sometimes  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  would  go  round  together  on  his 
fixed  days,  that  was  about  the  morning  part. 

Q.  My  question  was,  had  he  any  fixed  time  for 
40  going  ? 
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A.  Not  that  I know  of ; but  he  came 
morning. 

Q.  He  usually  came  in  every  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  oftener  if  he  were  wanted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  after  Mr.  E.  had  been 
chained  to  the  bed,  you  locked  him  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Dr.  Bompas  go  to  the 
room  after  you  had  been  locked  up  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Price.)  Could  he  have  gone  without 
your  knowing  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  he  no  key  ? 

A.  Not  for  those  doors ; you  put  padlocks  on  them. 
Q.  Had  he  no  key  to  the  padlocks  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  None  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  see  Dr. 
Bompas  open  that  door  with  a key  not  yours  or  not 
Banwell’s  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  the  question  during 
the  time  of  the  chaining, — or  when  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I mean  during  the  time  of  the  chaining  ? 
A.  If  there  was  any  thing  the  matter  with  any 
30  patient  Dr.  Bompas  came. 

Q.  My  question  was,  did  you  ever  know  him  come 
to  Mr.  E.  after  he  had  been  chained  and  locked  up 
for  the  night  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

35  Q.  What  was  your  usual  hour  for  relieving  him  in 
the  morning;  for  opening  the  door  and  unlocking 
him  ; releasing  him  from  his  chain  ? 

A.  About  half-past  seven ; seven  o’clock  some- 
times. If  he  wanted  to  come  out  early,  he  was  let 
40  out  ; there  was  no  particular  time. 


Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  How  did  you  know  if 
he  wanted  to  come  out  earlier  ? 

A.  Because  I could  hear  if  he  spoke;  or  if  I was 
not  there,  the  other  keeper  could. 

5 Q.  (By  Mr.  Price.)  At  all  times  of  the  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; in  that  place  where  Mr.  E.  slept. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  What  time  was  he 
chained  at  night  ? 

A.  The  usual  time  that  he  used  to  go  to  bed  ; 

10  there  was  not  a fixed  time  to  go  to  bed. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  What  was  the  usual  time? 

A.  In  winter  they  go  earlier  ; in  the  summer  they 
stop  up  later.  In  the  winter  they  go  to  bed  earlier, 
about  eight  o’clock  or  half-past  eight. 

15  Q.  At  about  eight  in  winter ; and  what  in 
summer  ? 

A.  About  nine  o’clock. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Witts.)  Was  the  chain  put  on  after 
or  before  he  went  to  bed  ? 

20  A.  The  chain  remained  on  the  bed. 

Q.  Was  the  ring  put  round  his  foot  after  he  was 
lying  down  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  After  he  was  in  bed? 

25  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  put  his  leg  out  of  bed  to  have  it  done  ? 

A.  No  ; he  would  lie  down,  cover  himself  over, 
and  then  push  his  leg  out  to  have  it  put  on  sometimes. 

Q.  ( Bn  Mr.  Stone ) He  put  his  leg  out  to  have 

SO  it  put  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  PFitts. j Could  it  have  been  put  on 
before  he  got  into  bed  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

35  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  it 
could  not  possibly  be  put  on,  or  that  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  put  it  so  on  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Why  ? 

40  A.  Without  he  had  sat  up  on  the  bed. 
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Q.  Why  could  not  the  chain  be  put  on  out  of  bed  ? 
A.  It  was  never  tried  by  me  nor  no  other  keeper. 
Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? Was  the  chain 
long  enough  to  reach  from  where  it  came  through  the 
5 flooring  of  the  bed  to  be  put  on  his  ankle  before  he 
got  in  ? 


A.  Yes  ; if  it  was  pulled  over  the  side,  and  pulled 
through. 

Q.  Would  it  reach  his  ankle  if  he  stood  on  the  floor 

10  of  the  room  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  You  never  tried,  but  you 
think  it  could  not  ? 

A.  I think  it  could  not. 

15  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Price.)  If  he  had  called  out  to  any 
one  in  the  night,  are  you  perfectly  sure  he  would  have 
been  heard  ? 

A.  Yes  ; because  two  keepers  sleep  close  by  him 
in  the  next  room  ; almost  up  over. 

20  Q.  Can  they  hear  when  they  are  above  ? 

A.  Yes  ; or  any  patient  that  was  in  that  part  where 
we  were. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  many  noisy  patients 
had  you  in  that  department  ? 

25  A.  Two,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  two  besides  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  they  noisy  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Dr.  Bompas  examining 
the  leg  of  Mr.  E.  to  see  if  the  chain  had  injured  him 
at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  When  have  you  known  him  ? 

35  A.  When  Mr.  E.  has  asked  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  E.  complain  of  its  hurting 
him  ? 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  Dr.  Bompas  ? 
40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  More  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  it  was  more  than  once — twice. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman. ) You  say  you  have  known 
Dr.  Bompas  examine  Mr.  E/s  leg  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  E.  asked  him. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  “ 1 have  heard  Mr.  E.  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas 
more  than  once  of  the  chain  hurting  his  leg.” 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.— “ Twice,  I think.” 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman  ) What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  Once  or  twice. 

Q When  were  these  complaints  made  ; at  day  or 
at  night  ? 

A.  In  the  day,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Dr.  Bompas  look  at  Mr. 
E/s  leg  from  the  time  he  was  first  chained  until  the 
time  the  Magistrates  ordered  it  to  be  removed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  He  pulled  off  his  stocking  and  showed  it  to  him. 

Q*  Where  ? 

A.  In  the  day  time. 

Q.  My  question  is,  did  you  ever  know  Dr.  Bompas 
look  at  Mr.  E/s  leg  during  the  time  the  chain  was  on 
in  the  day  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I am  asking  you  while  the  chain  was  on  ? 

A.  The  time  we  put  it  on. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  ever  see  the  chain  on  his  leg 
during  all  the  time  he  had  it  put  on  at  night  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  he  could  ; not  at  night  he  did. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Did  Dr.  Bompas  know, 
of  your  knowledge,  of  their  being  more  than  one  ring 
on  his  leg  ) more  than  one  ring  attached  to  the  chain  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  Banwell  in  your  presence,  tell  Dr, 
Bompas  about  Mr.  E/s  having  hampered  the  lock  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  ? You  or  Banwell  ? 

A.  Banwell. 

Q.  You  heard  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Was  that  when  the  first  ring*  with  the  lock  on 
it  was  hampered  or  the  second  ? 

A.  Wh  en  the  second  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Dr.  Bompas  said  in  answer 
when  Banwell  so  told  him  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  answer  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Did  Dr.  Bompas  order 
the  chain  to  be  put  on  ? 

15  A.  When  it  was  first  put  on  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During-  the  time  he  was  so  chained  one  night 
after  the  other,  did  you  or  Banwell,  in  your  hearing, 

20  make  any  report  to  Dr.  Bompas  about  the  chaining, 
and  ask  whether  it  was  to  be  continued  or  discon- 
tinued, or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No  ; I asked  Banwell  the  night  that  Mr.  Mire- 
house  came  by  day,  whether  it  was  to  be  discontinued  ? 

25  Q.  That  was  the  night  of  the  day  ? 

A.  And  he  said  “ To  be  sure  he  must  do  it.” 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether,  to  your  knowledge, 
any  report  was  made  by  you  or  by  Banwell  in  your 
hearing ; any  report  to  your  knowledge  of  Mr.  E. 

SO  being  continued  to  be  chained,  to  Dr.  Bompas,  and  of 
your  receiving  his  further  orders  ? 

A.  I never  heard  any. 

Q.  No  fresh  orders  were  given  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  No. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr  hVitts.)  When  Dr.  Bompas  gave  you 
orders  did  you  continue  to  do  so  till  the  order  was 
countermanded  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  night. 

Q.  Generally  speaking  did  you  act  on  orders  until 

40  those  orders  were  countermanded  ? 
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A.  We  did  as  Dr.  Bompas  ordered  us  next  day. 

Q.  Generally  speaking*  did  you  continue  what  was 
ordered  by  Dr.  Bompas  till  he  countermanded  the 
order  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  your  rule  and  practice  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman •)  On  the  day  the  Magis- 
trates ordered  it  to  be  discontinued,  did  you  receive 
10  any  orders  from  Dr.  Bompas,  or  did  Ban  well,  in  your 
presence,  receive  any  orders  from  Dr.  Bompas  to  take 
away  the  chain  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  you  were  going  to  chain  him  at 
15  night,  ask  Banwell  whether  he  had  any  order  from 
Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Mr,  Keating,  I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
going  to  make' a statement  of  the  witness  to  Banwell, 
20  or  the  other  to  him,  evidence  against  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman. ) I ask  you  whether  you 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  orders  from  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Banwell  say  to  that  ? 

95  A.  He  said  he  had  no  orders. 

Mr.  Keating.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  the  short-hand 
writer  to  enter  a note  that  I object  to  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  not  being  within  the  rules  of 
evidence  ? 

30  Mr  Keating.  Yes  ; as  not  being  within  any  rule? 
even  the  rules  laid  down  by  you. 

The  Chairman.  Jf  you  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Your  question  being  “ Did 
you  hear  any  orders  given  to  Banwell  by  Dr.  Bompas 
35  for  the  chaining  to  be  discontinued  till 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Bompas  give  directions  to 
Banwell  to  discontinue  the  chains  till  the  Magistrates 
called  on  the  5th  of  October  ? 

40  A.  T did  not. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  he  had  been  first  chained  did 
you  hear  him  complain  to  Dr.  Bompas  that  the  chain 
injured  his  leg? 

A.  I think  the  next  day  afterwards. 

5 Q.  And  how  soon  after  that  did  you  hear  him 
complain  the  second  time,  as  near  as  you  can 
remember  ? 

A.  In  two  or  three  days  after  that. 

Q.  [By  the  Chairman .)  The  day  after  the  chain 

10  was  first  applied  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  second  time  two  or  three  days  after 
that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  I asked  you  just  now  of 
what  was  the  bed  composed  on  which  he  lay  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  a millpuff  bed. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  5th  of  October  when  the 
Magistrates  came,  and  ordered  the  chaining  to  be 

20  discontinued,  was  Air.  E.  removed  to  the  department 
in  which  he  was  first  placed  ? 

A.  Back  again  ? 

Q.  Yes,  to  the  Farmers’  department,  how  soon 
after  the  5th  of  October  when  the  Magistrates  came  ? 

25  A.  Very  soon  after. 

Q.  When  you  say  very  soon,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  to  a day  ; perhaps  about  a week 
or  a fortnight. 

30  Q.  During  that  period,  I mean  the  period  between 
the  calling  of  the  Magistrates  on  the  5th  of  October, 
and  his  being  so  removed  back,  was  he  allowed  to  sleep 
without  any  chains  ? 

A.  Yes. 

85  Q.  Except  on  the  night  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do  not  think  he  had  any  restraint  on 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  had  any  restraint  what- 
ever afterwards  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  but  I did  not  attend  on  him  afterwards  ; 
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he  went  to  Smith  and  Hunt. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  daily  ? 

A.  Not  daily. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  ? 

5 A.  After  that  time  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  He  went  out  walking  after  that. 

Q.  But  after  he  was  removed  to  the  Farmer’s  ward 
before  he  left  your  department,  did  you  see  him  daily. 
10  How  did  he  conduct  himself  after  he  had  been  released 
from  his  chains  ? 

A.  Pretty  well  ; he  was  a little  excited  sometimes 
as  patients  will  be. 

Q.  Was  he  a patient  easily  managed  if  he  was 
15  kindly  treated  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  by  assistance,  not  one  man. 

Q.  That  is  when  he  was  excited  ? 

A.  Yes,  because  one  man  had  no  right  to  be  with  a 
patient. 

20  Q.  No  one  man  you  say  ought  to  be  with  a patient  ? 

A.  No  ; there  ought  to  be  two  or  three. 

Q.  With  very  excited  patients  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes;  kind  words  are  the  best ; kind  treatment 
is  the  best, 

25  Q.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case  with  all 
patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have  been  assistant  keeper  lately  in  the 
Asylum,  and  1 see  that  kind  treatment  is  the  best. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ,)  How  long  have  you 
\ 30  found  that  out  ? 

A.  Oh,  these  six  months. 

Q,  Where  have  you  been  during  these  six  months  ? 

A,  In  the  Asylum  at  Glo’ster. 

Q.  The  County  Asylum  ? 

135  A.  Yes. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Stone.)  Are  there  any  chains  used 
in  the  Asylum  at  Glo’ster  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  nor  any  restraint.  If  a patient  is  high, 
there  are  two  or  three  keepers  to  be  with  them,  and  to 
10  treat  them  well,  and  the  more  kinder  the  patients  are 
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treated  the  better  they  are.  I have  assisted  in  cleaning 
and  bathing,  and  ever  since  I have  been  well  or  able 
to  do  it.  Thank  God  for  it,  as  being  my  protector  and 
keeper. 

5 (The  witness  here  was  much  affected,  and  was 
permitted  to  withdraw.) 

Mr.  Keating . — Haye  you  any  objection  to  that  fact 
appearing  on  the  note,  that  he  was  overcome  and 
withdrew  ? 

10  The  Chairman. — I have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone. — If  you  please. 
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Mr.  James  Waddell  sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Q.  I believe  you  are  a Surgeon,  practising  at  the 
15  Fishponds  ? 

A.  I am,  Sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  residence  from  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  kept  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A . Oh,  not  a hundred  yards  ; a very  short  distance  ; 
20  about  one  hundred  yards. 

a/ 

Q,  Do  you  know  a patient  in  the  Asylum  of  the 
name  of  W.  V.  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q,  He  was  a farmer,  I believe,  was  he  not  ? 

A,  I believe  he  was  a farmer  ; he  generally  goes 
by  the  name  of  Farmer  V. 

Q.  I believe  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  that  Asylum 
for  very  many  years  ? 

A.  I think  he  has. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  as  an  inmate  ? 
A.  I believe  I have  known  him  28  years  ; I think 
he  has  been  there  ever  since  I came  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  been  called  in  after  he 
35  had  sustained  some  injury  from  a fall  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  were  you  called  in  ? 

A.  On  Sunday  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

40  A.  I do  not. 
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Q.  You  only  know  it  was  a Sunday  evening  ? 

A.  A Sunday  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  fetched  you  ? 

A.  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas. 

5 Q.  Personally? 

A.  Personally. 

•/ 

Q.  What  did  Dr.  Bompas  say  to  you  when  he 
called  on  you  ? 

A.  Pie  told  me  that  Farmer  V.  had  met  with  an 

10  accident,  I think  he  mentioned  two  or  three  days 
previously  to  his  calling  on  me  ; two  or  three,  or  four 
days  ; I forget  the  number  of  days  he  mentioned. 

The  Chairman . Before  he  came  to  fetch  you  he 
had  spoken  to  you  ? 

15  Mr.  Stone.  No  ; when  he  fetched  him  he  said  he 
had  met  with  an  accident  two  or  three,  or  three  or 
four  days  before. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  Dr.  Bompas 
said  to  you  before  you  went  to  see  him  ? 

20  A.  He  told  me  he  had  been  going  on  very  well 
until  that  day,  but  that  on  that  day  he  had  felt  rather 
uncomfortable  about  him  ; that  unfavourable  symp- 
toms had  come  on. 

Q.  That  Dr.  Bompas  said  he  had  felt  rather 

25  uncomfortable  about  him  ? 

A.  Yes;  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  of 
breathing  ; that  his  side  was  swollen  and  felt  emphy- 
sematous, and  requested  me  to  go  and  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  in  consequence  go  ? 

SO  A.  I went  immediately  with  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tripp.)  To  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  To  the  Asylum,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  On  your  arrival  did  you  see 
the  patient  V.  ? 

35  A.  I did,  sir  ; I found  him  in  bed. 

Q,  In  what  state  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  I found  him  suffering  from  considerable  fever 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  ; he  also  complained  of  pain 
in  his  side. 

40  Q.  Was  Dr,  Bompas  present  ? 
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A.  He  was  present,  sir. 

Q,  Go  on. 

A.  There  was  also  a slight  contusion  on  the  head. 
I then  bled  him. 

Q.  Was  there  a keeper  standing  by  at  the  time  of 
your  examination 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Do  you  know  which  of 
the  keepers  it  was  ? Do  you  know  his  name  ? 

A,  No  ; I do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  ask  V.,  or  did  you 
hear  any  one  say  in  the  presence  of  V.  and  Dr.  Bom- 
pas,  how  it  occurred  ? 

A.  I think  I asked  how  it  occurred  ; if  I remem- 
ber right  I asked  him  how  it  occurred. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Who  ? 

A.  I asked  the  patient,  if  I remember  right  address- 
ing him  by  name,  1 asked  him  how  this  happened  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  the  keeper  I think,  so  far 
as  I remember,  told  me  in  what  way  it  had  happened. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  He  told  me  he  had  fallen  from  a ladder  or  a 
stair. 

Q.  That  he  had  fallen  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  lie  had  fallen  down  from  a height. 

Qk  Do  you  remember  his  making  any  observation 
as  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  ; whether  he  had  been 
drinking  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  lie  decidedly  said  he  was  drunk  or  tipsy, 
or  something  of  that  sort ; he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  intoxicated. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  consider  him  at  that 
time  in  great  danger  or  otherwise. 

A.  I considered  him  in  danger  ; these  cases  are 
always  attended  with  a certain  degree  of  danger,  but 
not  extreme  danger. 

Q.  If  accidents  such  as  this  must  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  consequences  which  you  then  saw,  would 
they  not  from  neglect  be  attended  with  much  danger  ? 

A.  Surely  so. 
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Q.  Could  you  form  any  opinion  from  the  state  in 
which  you  then  saw  him*  how  long  the  accident  must 
have  happened  ? 

A.  No,  I could  not. 

5 Q.  You  bled  him,  you  say,  what  was  the  injury  from 
which  he  was  suffering  ? 

A.  lie  was  suffering  from  a fractured  rib. 

Q.  One  or  more  ? 

A.  One  decidedly,  I was  apprehensive  there  were 
10  more,  but  I could  not  ascertain  that  ; there  is  a dif- 
ficulty sometimes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  He  was  suffering  from 
one  rib  or  more  ? 

A.  From  one  decidedly. 

13  Q.  ( By  Mr,  Stone.)  You  were  apprehensive  of 
more,  but  you  could  not  distinctly  ascertain  ? 

A.  I could  not  distinctly  ascertain. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Dr.  Bompas  whether  he  had  been 
bled  or  not  ? 

20  A.  I forget  whether  I did  or  not. 

Q.  You  could  see  whether  he  had  been  bled  or  not? 

A.  I remember  that  he  had  not  been  bled  in  the  arm 
that  I bled  him  in  ? 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman .)  Did  you  ask  the  keeper 
25  if  he  had  been  bled  ? 

A.  I think  not,  sir, 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  prescribe  for  him  ? 

A.  I asked  whether  he  had  had  medicine,  and 
finding  he  had  had  medicine,  but  that  it  had  not  acted, 
30  I suggested  to  Dr.  Bompas  the  propriety  of  his  giving 
him  an  active  purgative. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Whom  did  you  ask? 

A.  1 really  forget  whether  it  was  Dr.  Bompas  or 
the  keeper  ; I cannot  exactly  state. 

35  Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  They  were  both  present? 
They  weie  both  present. 

{By  the  Chairman.)  What  was  the  answer  ? 
That  he  had  had  medicine,  but  it  had  not  acted, 
{By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  bled  him  you  say  ? 

40  A.  I bled  him,  and  applied  a bandage  to  the  chest. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  how  the  bandages  were 
obtained  ? 

A.  They  were  obtained  from  the  family. 

Q.  Did  one  of  the  keepers  go  after  them  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  ? 

A.  One  of  the  keepers  went  and  fetched  the 
housekeeper,  Miss  Waters,  from  the  chapel,  and  she 
got  the  bandage. 

10  Q.  Did  she  produce  bandages  ? 

A.  The  keeper  brought  them  into  the  room. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  keeper  obtained  the 
bandages  from  her,  and  brought  them  to  him  ; you  say 
that  you  suggested  to  Dr.  Bompas  the  propriety  of 

15  giving  an  active  purgative  ; did  you  then  leave  ? 

A.  I left  immediately  ; Heft  the  room  immediately 
and  came  down  stairs. 

Q.  And  did  Dr.  Bompas  leave  with  you  ? 

A.  He  came  down  stairs  with  me. 

20  Q.  Did  he  leave  the  house  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  he  left  did  you  hear  him  give  orders  to 
any  one  to  administer  the  medicine  which  you  had 
suggested  ? 

25  A.  No,  I think  not  ; to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
I think  not. 

Q.  You  say  Dr.  Bompas  left  the  house  with  you  ; 
did  you  see  where  he  went  ? 

A.  He  went  immediately  across  the  road  from  his 

SO  own  gates  to  his  brother’s  gates. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  propriety  of  immediately  administering  the  medi- 
cine, or  causing  it  to  be  administered  before  he  left  you 
and  went  into  his  brother’s  ? 

35  A.  No,  I think  not  ; as  a matter  of  course  I re- 
commended an  active  purgative  as  the  other  had  not 
acted,  but  not  that  it  should  be  instantaneously  given, 
as  far  as  I remember. 

Q.  (By  the  ( hairman.)  You  left  the  house  with 

40  Dr.  Bompas  ? 
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A.  With  Dr.  Bompas  ; yes. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  with  him  to  his  entrance  gate  ? 

A.  To  his  entrance  gate  ; yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  his  brother’s  gate  from  that  ? 

5 A.  It  is  almost  immediately  across  the  road  ; very 
near. 

Q.  Now  in  walking  towards  the  entrance  gate  of 
his  brother,  did  you  again  mention  the  medicine  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I think  not ; I feel  certain  that  I did 
10  not  in  that  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Keating  : — Mr.  Waddell  did  not  state  that  it 
should  be  instantaneously  given. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Whether  it  was  given  or  not 
you  do  not  know  f 
15  A.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  discovering,  when 
you  examined  the  patient,  that  his  rib  was  broken  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  manifest  ? 

20  A.  It  was  manifest. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  This  accident  happened 
two  or  three  days  before,  did  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  him  in  a state  of  fever  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bled  him,  but  you  understood  his  bowels 
had  not  been  moved  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  not  then  become  necessary  that  he  should 
30  have  some  active  medicine  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  the  bowels  had  been  moved 
since  the  accident. 

Q.  I thought  you  asked  if  the  bowels  had  been 
moved,  and  the  answer  was  that  he  had  had  medicine, 
35  but  the  bowels  had  not  been  moved  ? 

A.  I alluded  merely  to  the  last  dose. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  the  bowels  had  been 
moved  since  the  accident  or  not  ? 

A.  That  I do  not  know,  sir. 

40  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  see  the  patient 
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after  that  ? 

A.  Not  after  that. 

Q.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  you  never 
saw  him  but  on  that  one  occasion  ? 

5 A.  Only  on  that  one  occasion. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  on  the  score  of 
the  accident  ? 

A.  Yes  ; only  on  that  particular  day ; only  one 
visit. 

10  Q.  You  had  seen  him  frequently  before  ? 

A,  Oh,  ves, 

Q.  (By  Mr . Gyde .)  Did  you  make  any  enquiries 
as  to  how  the  man  was  going-  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  I made  frequent  enquiries  afterwards  ; I 
15  found  he  was  going  on  well.  I heard  that  he  was 
going  on  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating , 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  he  was  up,  I think,  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks  ; did  you  see  him  afterwards 
20  about  ? 

A.  No  ; not  for  some  considerable  time,  probably 
two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Should  you  say  from  the  state  in  which  he  was 
if  he  was  about,  and  if  he  could  get  up  in  two  or  three 
25  weeks,  that  that  would  show  that  he  had  been  properly 
treated  in  the  mean  while  ? 

A.  Most  certainly. 

Q.  He  was  laboring,  when  you  saw  him,  under 

emphysema  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  rib 
when  fractured  on  the  pleura  ? 

A.  No;  it  must  be  produced  by  a puncture  of  the 
lung. 

35  Q.  By  the  pressure  of  the  fractured  portion  of  the 
rib  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a very  common  thing  indeed  that 
where  a rib  is  fractured,  but  not  immediately  dis- 
40  placed,  the  fracture  of  the  rib  is  not  discovered  for 
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some  time,  till  by  the  working  of  the  patient  it  is 
displaced  ? 

A.  Oh,  very  frequently. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  the  displacement  of  the  fractured 
5 bone  that  the  pressure  on  the  lung,  which  produces 
emphysema,  takes  place  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  there  then  be  anything  remarkable  in 
the  fracture  haying  taken  place  one  or  two  days  before, 
10  and  then  from  the  working  of  the  patient  a displace- 
ment of  the  rib  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days  pro- 
ducing a pressure  on  the  lung  which  would  result  in 
emphysema  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  anything 
15  unusual  in  that  ; there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that. 

Q.  There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  that 
course  of  surgical  events  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  I presume  when  the  displacement  would  occur 
20  and  the  consequent  pressure  on  the  lung  takes  place, 
that  the  effect  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  would  be 
almost  instantaneous  ; it  would  be  very  sudden  ? 

A.  The  pressure  of  the  lung  would  not  cause 
emphysema,  unless  the  air  cell  was  punctured  ? 

25  Q.  I mean  the  symptoms  of  emphysema  would 
occur  suddenly  as  it  were  ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  escape  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  produces  the  difficulty  of  the  breathing. 

Q.  And  that  taking  place  on  the  displacement  of  a 
30  fractured  bone  sometimes  would  succeed  very  quickly 
on  that  displacement  ? 

A.  Oh  surely  ; certainly. 

* Q.  I would  ask  you  whether,  from  anything  you 
saw  or  heard  upon  that  occasion,  or  have  known  of 
35  the  man's  subsequent  recovery,  you  have  any  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  neglected  upon  that  occasion  or 
otherwise  than  properly  and  kindly  treated  ? 

A.  From  what  I saw  I had  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  so,  sir. 

40  Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  there  had  been 
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any  neglect  or  any  want  of  care  in  tlmt  case  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of ; decidedly  so.  I have  ex- 
perienced a great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  a fracture  of 
the  rib  or  any  bone,  and  by  some  sudden  action  ofdhe 
5 muscle  the  bones  may  be  instantly  displaced,  and  you 
may  feel  it  instantly,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  able  to 
feel  it  afterwards.  I have  frequently  met  with  such 
cases. 

Q.  If  the  displacement  is  such  as  to  produce  em- 
10  physema,  then  the  symptoms  are  manifest  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  him  first  on  the  Sunday  night ; 
are  you  perfectly  clear  you  saw  him  only  once  ? 

A.  I am  perfectly  clear. 

15  Q.  Did  you  make  a memorandum  ? 

A.  Not  the  last. 

Q.  But  your  impression  is  clear  that  you  saw  him 
but  once  ? 

A,  My  impression  is  clear,  and  I form  that  opinion 
20  from  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Bompas  stating  the 
whole  of  the  case  that  night,  which,  had  I seen  him 
before  that  day,  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  Bompas  been  to  you  since  this  matter 
was  mooted,  in  order  to  ascertain  your  recollection  on 
25  the  subject. 

A.  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas  called  on  me  about  a week 
ago,  and  we  entered  into  conversation  together.  He 
was  just  upon  starting1  this  subject,  and  I said,  “ Dr. 
Bompas,  allow  me  to  state  this,  I have  been  subpoenaed 
30  on  this  subject,  and  I think  it  will  be  very  prudent 
that  we  do  not  enter  into  the  subject,”  and  he  at  once 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  it,  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fripp .)  You  had  no  conversation 
35  with  him  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Keating.)  You  have  been  asked 
minutely  as  to  the  particulars  of  your  accompanying 
Dr.  Bompas  from  V.’s  room  to  the  gate  and  then  seeing 
40  him  going  across  to  his  brother’s  gate,  did  it  strike  you, 
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on  seeing  Dr.  Bompas  do  that  on  that  occasion,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  any  neglect  of  his  patient  ? 

A.  No;  the  whole  of  the  time  did  not  occupy 
much  more  than  five  minutes,  from  the  time  of 
5 leaving  the  room  till  I parted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  ? 

A.  Perfectly  well. 

Q.  Is  he  a surgeon,  practising  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton  ? 

10  A.  Yes  ; in  Bristol  and  Clifton. 

Q,  Is  he  a gentleman  who  has  the  reputation  of 
competency  and  skill  in  his  profession  ? 

A.  No  douht  of  it. 

Q.  A gentleman  that  has  had  very  great  experience? 

15  A.  Most  undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  any  impu- 
tation on  his  professional  skill  that  he  might  have 
examined  V.,  previous  to  your  seeing  him,  and  not 
have  discovered  that  he  had  a fractured  rib  ? 

20  A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  V.  complain  of  any  neglect 
whatever  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone . 

25  Q.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  V.  complain  of 
neglect,  would  you  have  expected  that  a person  in  his 
situation  and  with  such  an  accident  could  have  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  had  been  neglected  or  not  ? 

A.  It  is  very  probable  he  might  not  be  able  to 

30  form  an  opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  a person  had  fallen  down,  and  had 
been  taken  up  senseless,  and  blowing  highly  as  it  is 
termed,  how  should  you  have  treated  him  ? 

A.  That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer ; I 

35  should  require  to  see  the  patient  first  before  I should 
say  what  it  was  proper  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  But  knowing  what  you  do  of  this  particular 
case,  supposing  those  symptoms  had  been  described 
to  you,  how  would  you  have  treated  the  patient  ? 

40  A.  I should  have  felt  the  pulse  ; I must  have  ascer- 
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tained  the  state  of  his  general  nervous  system, 

Q.  Supposing  the  man  was  senseless,  and  could 
not  tell  you  ? 

A.  1 should  give  him  a glass  of  brandy  probably. 

Q.  Or  stick  in  a lancet  ? 

A.  No,  that  is  not  always  prudent  after  an  acci- 
dent of  this  sort. 

Q.  Would  you  have  given  him  brandy  if  you  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  drunk  ? 

A.  Oh,  very  likely. 

Q.  Had  you  formed  any  opinion  for  how  long  a 
period  the  symptoms  of  emphysema  had  appeared 
before  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I presume  but  a very  short  time,  for  this  reason 
— that  emphysema  generally  spreads  very  rapidly  ; I 
have  seen  similar  cases  of  emphysema  where  the 
whole  of  the  body  was  completely  blown  up,  even  as 
high  as  the  shoulders  and  the  neck, — the  skin  com- 
pletely raised. 

Q.  If  I understand  you  right,  emphysema  is  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  air  cell  into  the  cavities  ? 

A.  Into  the  cavity,  and  from  the  cavity  into  the 
membrane  under  the  skin. 

Q.  So  that  the  person  becomes  blown  out? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (j By  the  Chairman.')  Then  the  party  must  be 
in  considerable  danger  the  moment  it  appears  ? 

A.  They  are  in  danger,  but  most  of  those  cases  do 
very  well  unless  the  lung  is  very  seriously  torn.  The 
cases  do  very  well  generally  speaking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  This  was  an  early  case  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  reason  for  supposing  it 
recent  ? 

A.  Yes ; it  was  recent. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Stone.)  If  you  had  been  called  in  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  and  had  seen  him  with  the 
difficulty  of  breathing*,  would  your  attention  not  have 
been  drawn  to  the  ribs  ; would  you  not  have  examined 
him? 
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A.  Surely  ; undoubtedly  I should  have  examined 
him  ? 

Q.  You  consider  it  probable,  from  what  you  saw 
of  the  case,  having  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
5 fracture  of  one  rib  at  least,  that  you  would  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury  ? 

A.  I might  have  had  a difficulty  in  doing  that  ; I 
have  often  had  such  difficulty  as  that. 

Q.  In  injuries  of  this  description  ? 

10  A.  In  injuries  of  the  rib  very  frequently. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  say  you  should 
have  examined  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  <l  I should  have  examined  the  state  of 
15  the  rib.” 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  you  would  have 
suspected  coming  emphysema  ? 

A.  Had  emphysema  existed  it  would  have  been 
very  easily  discovered. 

20  Mr.  Stone.  But  you  also  added  that  you  might 
have  had  difficulty  in  discovering  the  fracture  of  the 
rib  at  that  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  “ I might  have  had  difficulty  in 
doing  so.” 

25  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  With  a punctured  lung  suffi- 
cient to  produce  emphysema,  would  you  have  consi- 
dered the  patient  in  considerable  danger  ? 

A.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  lung  was  not 
punctured  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

30  Q.  I do  not  speak  of  that,  but  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  When  I saw  him  there  was  no  doubt. 

Q.  Emphysema  would  have  immediately  super- 
vened if  it  had  been  ? 

A.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  detected  imme- 
35  diately. 

Q.  A blind  man  could  have  discovered  that,  I take 
for  granted  ? 

A.  Oh  yes. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  you  do  not  con- 
40  sider  a person  with  what  appeared  to  you  to  be  per- 
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fectly  clear  a punctured  lung,  that  he  was  at  the  time 
in  considerable  danger 

A.  There  is  always  considerable  danger. 

Q.  Of  the  lung  I am  speaking  ? 

5 A.  There  is  always  danger,  but  they  generally  do 
well  in  those  cases;  I have  had  many  such  cases  as  that. 

Q.  I take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  an  affection  which 
requires  great  care  and  attention  ? 

A.  No  doubt. 

10  Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment subsequent  to  your  seeing  him  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  One  of  the  answers  you  gave  my  learned* friend 
was  that  you  had  no  reason  to  say  there  had  been  the 
15  slightest  neglect  ; the  fact  is,  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  previous  or  subsequent  treatment  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  “ Previous  or  subsequent 
treatment  to  my  visit  T9 
20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  “ No  personal  knowledge  of  the  treatment  after 
my  visit  ?” 

A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  never  saw  him  but 
25  once  according  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  there  any  other  medi- 
cine beyond  that  of  a purgative  medicine  necessary  for 
a person  labouring  under  that  attack  ? 

30  A.  There  might  have  been  afterwards  ; it  de- 
pended on  the  state  he  was  in.  I did  all  that  I 
considered  necessary  for  his  immediate  relief,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  did  relieve  him  very  materially,  and 
the  purgative  was  merely  an  auxiliary  ; it  was  not  of 
35  primary  importance.  The  bleeding  and  the  bandaging, 
it  appeared  to  me,  were  the  chief  treatment. 

Q.  Reducing  the  action  ? 

A.  Reducing  the  action  ; the  greatest  danger  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

40  Q.  Yes,  that  is  the  danger  I have  my  eye  upon  ? 
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A.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  danger. 
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John  Fowler  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Stone . 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman .)  What  are  you? 

A.  A hat  maker. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Were  you  ever  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  as  a keeper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  him  ? 

A.  I went  to  him,  Sir,  in  September,  184?. 

Q.  I mean  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  him  as  keeper  ? 

A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  during  the  period  of  your 
being  there,  a person  of  the  name  of  V.  haying  fallen, 
and  injured  himself? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur  ? 

A.  In  the  brew  house,  sir  ; from  a ladder  I believe. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  at  the  time  ? 

A.  When  he  was  brought  in  ; I was  not  outside 
when  he  fell ; I did  not  see  him  fall. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  bringing  him  in  ? 

A.  No  ; I assisted  in  taking  him  up  stairs  after  he 
was  brought  in. 

O # m # % 

Q.  You  assisted  in  putting  him  to  bed,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  after  that  under  your  control  ? 

A.  Not  particularly  under  mine,  any  more  than 
the  other  keepers;  I was  not  the  only  one  looking 
after  him. 

Q.  But  did  you  with  others  look  after  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  the  state  he  was  in  when  you  were 
assisting  in  putting  him  to  bed  ? 

A.  He  was  like  this  (describing  his  breathing) 
drawing  breath  similar  to  that. 

Q.  Was  his  breathing  with  difficulty  ? 

A.  It  did  not  appear  very  difficult  ; it  came  out  so 
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(describing  it). 

Q.  Will  you  give  some  description  ; blowing  high 
or  gasping  for  breath,  give  it  some  description  : 
Breathing  hard,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes,  I suppose  so. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  blowing  ? 

A.  Fetching  his  breath  rather  hard. 

Q.  Was  he  sensible  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  orders  to  give  him  medicine  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  recollect  giving  him  any  at  all. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  had  assisted  in  putting  him 
to  bed  did  Dr.  Bompas  see  him  ? 

A.  Oh  yes. 

Q.  How  soon  I say  after  ? 

A.  I should  say  very  shortly  after  ; I cannot  say  to 
the  time  ; very  shortly  I should  say  after. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fripp.)  After  the  accident  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do  believe  Dr.  Charles  Bompas  saw  him. 
Q.  The  same  day  ? 

A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  accident  happen  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  the  time  ; it  was  in  the  evening 
part. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  when  you 
say  immediately  after  the  accident,  do  you  mean  Dr. 
Charles  or  Dr.  Joseph  ? 

A.  I will  not  be  clear. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A,  I will  not  be  clear. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Did  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas  see 
him  at  all,  or  not  ? 

A.  I believe  he  did  that  night. 

Q.  Before  Dr.  Charles,  or  after  ? 

A I cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  did  this  occur  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  on  a Thursday. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  following  day  ? 
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A.  Oh,  yes  ; I saw  him  on  the  following'  day,  hut 
not  to  attend  him  much. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  complain  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I am  aware  of ; not  the  next 
5 day. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman .)  Do  you  mean  the  day 
after  the  accident  or  the  day  following’  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  his  complaining  at  all. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  he  say  where  he  was 

10  suffering  pain  ? 

A.  Oh ? yes  ; about  his  side  ; his  ribs. 

Q.  Do  1 understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  next 
day  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  side  ; his  ribs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

15  Q.  {By  Mr.  Witts.)  Was  that  the  third  day  ? 

A.  1 cannot  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Some  days  afterwards  ; was 
it  before  the  Sunday  ; before  the  surgeon  saw  him  ; 
before  Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  ? 

20  A.  No  ; I think  it  was  when  Air.  Waddell  saw 
him  that  he  was  complaining. 

Q.  Now,  to  *your  knowledge,  was  any  medicine 
given  to  him  or  anything  done  for  him  until  Mr. 
Waddell  came  on  the  Sunday  ? 

25  A.  I do  not  know,  because  I did  not  attend  him 
altogether  ; there  were  other  keepers  there. 

Q.  My  question  was  this — to  your  knowledge,4 
was  there  any  medicine  given  to  him  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

30  Q.  Or  anything  done  for  him  till  Mr.  Waddell 
came  on  the  Sunday  ; to  your  knowledge,  was  any- 
thing done  ? 

A.  I should  think  there  was  something  done  for 
him,  but  I was  not  present  at  the  time. 

J X 

35  Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Whether  anything  was 
done  that  you  know  of? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of  j I was  not  present. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  Sunday  when  Air. 
Waddell  came  ? 

40  A.  I was. 
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Q.  Did  Dr.  Bo m pas  come  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  that  period,  was  V.  improving  or 
getting  worse  ? 

5 A.  He  was  very  ill,  sir,  when  Mr.  Waddell  came. 
Q.  Was  he  worse  than  he  had  been  before  ? 

A.  I should  think  he  was. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Waddell  sent  for  ? 

A.  To  see  him,  sir. 

10  Q.  Was  that  because  he  was  better  ? 

A.  No  ; because  he  was  worse. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Waddell  came  he  examined  him, 
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did  he  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  he  was  bled  ? 

A.  Then  he  was  bled,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fetch  the  nurse  ? 

A.  I fetched  the  tape  from  the  housekeeper. 

Q.  What  is  her  name  ? 

A.  Miss  Waters. 

Q.  She  was  at  Chapel  I believe  ? 

A.  She  was  in  the  Chapel. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  from  her  bandages  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  And  carry  them  up  ? 

A.  Yes  ; carry  them  up  to  the  room  where  V.  was 
lying-. 


Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Waddell  bind  up  his  chest  ? 

A.  Yes  ; but  after  that  I fetched  Thomas  Hunt ; 
SO  that  was  the  man  who  did  attend  on  V.  afterwards.  I 
never  had  much  attendance  with  him. 

Q.  Not  after  that  ? 


A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Did  you  see  him  every  day  between  the  accident 
35  and  the  day  that  Air.  Waddell  came  ; 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; I saw  him  every  day  while  I was 
there  ; some  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  Different  times  of  the  day  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I was  out,  but  I was  not  continually 
40  attending  on  him.  I did  assist  at  times. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Waddell  suggest  to  Dr, 
Bompas  the  propriety  of  giving  him  an  active  aperient? 

A.  No,  sir;  I did  not  hear  anything  pass  not  to 
notice  the  words  that  was  said  by  Mr.  Waddell  to  Dr. 

5 Bompas  ; but  they  did  speak,  but  I could  jaot  under- 
stand what  they  said, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  medicine  to 
be  given  to  him  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I cannot  say  that  I did. 

10  Q.  After  Mr.  Waddell  had  seen  him  and  bled  him, 
and  had  bound  up  his  ribs,  did  he  leave,  and  did  Dr. 
Bompas  leave  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  left, 

Q>  Together  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  to  your  knowledge,  was  any  medicine 
administered  to  him  that  night  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  ; I went  and  fetched 
Thomas  Hunt,  the  other  keeper. 

20  Q.  How  soon  after  Dr.  Bompas  had  left  with  Mr. 
Waddell,  did  you  go  for  Hunt? 

A.  I think  I fetched  him  while  Dr.  Waddell  and 
Dr.  Bompas  were  there ; Dr.  Bompas  told  me  to 
fetch  him. 

25  Q.  Where  was  Hunt  ? 

A.  In  the  other  apartment. 

Q.  Did  you  return  with  Hunt  to  the  room,  before 
Mr.  Wraddell  and  Dr.  Bompas  left  ? 

A.  I returned  with  Hunt. 

30  Q.  Did  you  return,  my  question  is,  before  Dr. 
Bompas  and  Mr.  Waddell  had  gone  away  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; and  Hunt  came  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr. Waddell  there  but  on  that 
one  occasion  attending  V.  ? 

35  A.  Why,  when  Hunt  came  I left. 

Q.  Mr.  Waddell,  you  say,  came  that  evening,  and 
bled  him  and  bound  up  his  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Waddell  there  with  V. 

40  before  or  after  that  time  ? 
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A.  I (lid  not  see  Mr.  Waddell  before  that  time 
with  V. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.  Nor  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

5 Q.  . How  long1  was  V.  ill  after  that  ? 

A.  He  got  better  after  that  shortly,  and  able  to  go 
into  another  room  to  sit  dowrn  by  the  fire  that  we 
did  light  for  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  shortly  ? How  soon  after 
10  was  it  before  he  was  able  to  get  out  at  all  ? 

A.  Several  days. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  How  long  did  he  remain 
in  bed  before  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  his  bed  ? 

A.  I cannot  pretend  to  say. 

15  Q.  How  many  weeks? 

A.  It  may  be  more  than  a week,  but  I cannot 
pretend  to  say  how  long. 

Q.  Was  it  more  than  four  weeks  ? 

A.  After  that  I left  to  go  into  the  other  de- 
20  partment. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  he  lay  in  bed? 

A.  No  ; I went  into  the  other  department,  and 
Hunt  remained  in  my  place. 

Q.  After  Hunt  came,  you  did  not  attend  to  him 


25  at  all  ? 

A.  No  ; because  the  next  day  I went  into  the 
other  department. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Farmers’  department  ? 

A.  The  Farmers’  department,  sir. 

30  Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  the  time  in  the  Farmers’  department  ? 
A.  At  the  time  I went  back,  sir  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  I ask  you. 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  amusing  the  other 
patients  with  tricks  on  cards 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  using  his  cards  at  all  ? 

40  A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  smoke  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; he  did  smoke. 

Q.  What,  cigars? 

A.  Cigars  when  he  could  catch  hold  of  them,  or 
5 pipes  and  tobacco  ? 

Q.  Had  he  any  difficulty  in  getting  cigars  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; sometimes  he  would  have 
them,  but  I do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  or  not  ; I never  got  him  any — 
10  not  cigars. 

Q.  Was  he  a patient  easily  managed  if  treated 
kindly  ? 

A.  Well,  yes  ; he  never  offered  to  insult  me  with 
regard  to  striking  me  ; he  was  noisy. 

15  Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being  removed  from  the 
Farmers’  ward  to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; because  I was  removed  from  one  de- 
partment to  the  other.  When  I first  went  into  the 
part  where  V.  was  he  was  there. 

20  Q.  You  found  him  there  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  being  chained  to  the  bed  P 

A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  room  in  which  he  was 
25  placed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  he  was  placed  to  sleep  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Describe  that  room ; what  sort  of  a room  was  it  ? 
30  A.  It  was  not  a very  large  room  ; it  was  on  the  first 
door. 

Q.  A stone  floor. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  thinking  of  the 
35  strong  room  ? 

A.  Not  the  strong  room. 

Q.  Had  the  bedroom  a stone  floor  ? 

A.  No,  they  are  all  boarded  floors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone)  It  is  not  a stone  floor  in  that 
40  room  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chair  or  table,  or  water  in  the 
room  ? 

A.  There  was  no  chair,  table,  nor  water. 

5 Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  E.  apply  for  permission 
to  go  to  Church.  I mean  before  the  chaining  ; before 
he  was  chained  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  had  been  replaced  from  the  noisy  ward 
10  to  the  farmer’s  ward,  was  he  under  your  care  ? 

A.  He  was  when  I went  back  there  again. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  went  to  church  then. 

Q.  After  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  church  and  to 
15  walk  out  with  you,  did  his  health  improve,  and  did  he 
get  better  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  got  better  afterwards. 

Q.  After  what  ? 

A.  He  got  better  after  he  was  on  the  farmer’s  side. 
20  Q.  If  he  was  treated  civilly  was  his  conduct  quiet 
and  respectful  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  ; if  you  treated  him  civilly,  but  he 
would  get  up  in  a passion  very  soon,  and  then  down 
again,  he  would  soon  get  up,  hut  he  would  not  strike 
25  you. 

Q.  He  was  easily  excited  if  anything  displeased 
him  P 

A.  Yes,  he  was  very  excitable  ; he  was  soon  up  and 
soon  down. 

30  Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  equally  sensible  of 
kindness  as  well  as  of  ill  treatment — rough  treatment. 
If  he  was  treated  kindly  would  he  be  civil,  and  if  he 
was  treated  rough  would  he  he  excited  ? 

A.  He  would  be  unruly  if  you  were  to  treat  him 
35  rough. 

Q.  But  civil  if  you  treated  him  kindly  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  was  up  sometimes  when  you  were 
civil  to  him ; but  ho  would  not  strike  you  ; you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  him.  I was  not  afraid  of  him,  he 
40  never  offered  to  strike  me. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  strike  any  body  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  know  ot  the 
chaining  of  Mr.  E.  by  night? 

5 A.  On  one  occasion  Cook  came  to  me  when  I was 
in  the  other  department,  the  farmers’  department,  and 
asked  me  if  I would  come  in  and  assist  him,  as  Mr.  E. 
was  very  obstreperous,  for  he  could  do  nothing  with 
him.  I went  in  and  he  was  lying  in  bed,  and  when  I 

10  came  in  the  words  he  used  were  “ Ah,  Fowler,  how  are 
you,”  and  he  put  out  his  leg  and  said  “ chain  away 
and  when  he  put  out  his  leg,  Cook  fastened  him  by  the 
leg,  and  then  we  left  the  room.  I wished  him  good 
night,  and  he  wished  me  the  same. 

15  Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  time  I saw  him,  sir. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Witts.)  Did  you  lock  the  door  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  we  always  locked  the  door. 

Q.  What  was  the  length  of  the  chain  ? 

20  A.  I never  saw  the  length  of  the  chain  ; I cannot 
say  the  length  of  the  chain. 

Q.  Where  did  the  chain  come  from  ? 

A.  It  came  through  a hole  of  the  box  bedstead,  but 
how  long  I cannot  say. 

25  Q.  How  much  of  it  did  you  see  when  it  was  round 
the  ankle  ? 

A.  1 cannot  say  that  I then  saw  it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  get  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I never  saw  him  get  out  of  bed. 

30  Q.  Do  you  think  he  could  have  got  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  he  could. 

Q.  With  both  feet  ? 

A.  Not  with  both  feet ; he  could  have  got  out  no 
doubt,  but  i cannot  say  how  far. 

35  Q.  Suppose  he  had  wanted  to  make  water? 

A.  He  could  get  out  for  that. 

Q.  Must  he  stand  up  on  one  foot  ? 

A.  If  he  got  out. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  see  any  one 

40  else  chained  excepting  him  ? 
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A.  Never  ; one ; I have  never  seen  him  rise  up  to 
see  the  length  of  the  chain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Price  ) Supposing  he  were  ill  in  the 
night  and  wanted  assistance,  what  would  he  have  done  ? 

5 A.  We  did  sleep,  you  know,  sir,  close  by,  not  far  ; 
if  he  made  any  sort  of  noise  in  the  night,  if  we  heard 
him,  we  could  have  gone  into  the  room. 

Q.  But  supposing  you  had  not  heard  him  ; suppo- 
sing he  called  upon  you  by  name,  would  you  have 
1 0 heard  him  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  we  should. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  If  he  had  wanted  assistance  in  the  night  P 
15  A.  We  could  have  heard  him. 

Q.  I want  to  know  from  you  whether  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  wanted  assistance  he  could  make  you  hear 
him  ? 

A.  I think  he  could  have  made  us  hear  him. 

20  Q.  I suppose  they  sometimes  call  you  up  in  the 
night  ? 

A.  I never  was  called  up  in  the  night. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Y.  has  been  in  the  house  a 
long  time  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  brewing  for 
Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  In  the  regular  habit  of  going  out  to  assist. 

Q.  Has  he  or  not  been  in  the  regular  habit  of  assisting 
30  in  brewing  for  Dr.  Bompas  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  He  did  assist  in  pumping  ; he  would  do  it  by  all 
accounts. 

Q.  Did  you  know  while  you  were  there,  whether  V. 
was  employed  in  assisting  in  brewing  at  Dr.  Bompas’s, 
35  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  on  other  occasions  ? 

A.  It  was  optional. 

Q.  I want  the  fact  whether  he  did  or  not? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a brewing  at  Dr.  Bompas’s 
40  when  he  did  not  assist  ? 
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A.  Oh,  yes,  when  he  was  ill. 

Q.  But  any  other  time  ? 

A.  No  other  time. 

Q.  He  always  assisted  when  he  was  not  ill. 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.')  Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  P 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Often  ? 

A.  Not  often. 

10  - Q.  More  than  once  ? 

A.  I might  have  seen  him  more  than  once.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  drunk,  but  a little  excited  in  liquor. 

Q.  The  worse  for  liquor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  More  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes,  more  than  once. 

a.  w as  that  always  at  brewing  times  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  sometimes  at  brewing  times,  and  some- 
20  times  otherwise  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  sir,  but  I never  saw  him  the  worse 
for  liquor  much,  not  very  often,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  accident  was  he  very  drunk  ? 
A.  I do  not  know. 

25  Q.  When  you  saw  him  in  bed  ? 

A.  He  was  breathing,  as  I said  just  now. 

Q.  Had  he  any  symptoms  that  would  induce  you  to 
think  that  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  ? 

A.  I think  he  had  a drop  that  night. 

30  Q.  Then  you  have  not  unfrequently  seen  him  the 
worse  for  liquor? 

A.  I have  seen  him  the  worse  for  liquor. 

Q.  And  that  not  only  at  brewing  times  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  whether  it  was  exactly  at  brewing 
35  times,  because  they  brewed  once  in  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  I did  not  see  him  every  time. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Hid  you  see  him  at  night 
before  you  took  him  up  stairs — on  the  night  of  the 
accident  ? 

40  A.  I might  have  seen  him  in  the  day,  but  not  at  night? 
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Q.  Was  lie  the  worse  for  liquor  when  you  saw  him 
before  you  took  him  up  stairs  ? 

A.  I did  not  particularly  take  that  notice. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  say  when  you  took  him  up 
5 stairs  whether  he  was  in  liquor  or  not  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  about  that.  I cannot  say  anything 
about  the  liquor  after  the  accident. 

Q.  When  you  say  he  had  had  a drop  that  night  you 
are  speaking  from  other  persons  informations,  and  not 
10  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  Not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Did  you  not  discover  when  you 
took  him  up  to  bed  that  he  had  been  drinking  ? 

A.  I might  have  thought  so,  but — 

15  Q.  Did  you  think  he  was  the  worse  for  liquor  ? 

A.  The  keepers  came  in ; Smith  came  in. 

Q.  I want  to  know  what  you  thought? 

A.  I think  he  was  in  liquor? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  How  many  keepers  were 
20  in  the  Asylum  at  the  time  Mr.  E.  was  there,  do  you 
recollect  ? 

A.  There  were  six. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  All  the  time,  or  only  a por- 
tion of  the  time  ? 

25  A.  Only  a portion  of  the  time ; there  were  five  when 
I first  went. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  And  six  afterwards? 

A.  And  six  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  it  the  practice  to  let  a certain  number  of  the 
30  keepers  sleep  out  of  the  house  at  night? 

A.  We  generally  went  home  every  other  night. 

Q.  Took  it  by  turns  ? 

A,  Took  it  by  turns. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  usually  in  that  house  ol  a 
35  night — There  being  five  at  one  time  and  six  at  another, 
how  many  would  be  let  out  at  night  ? 

A.  Sometimes  two  would  go  home  at  night. 

Q.  Would  sometimes  three  go  ? 

A.  When  there  were  six,  sometimes  three  would  go. 
40  Q.  Leaving  three  keepers  in  there  of  a night  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  one  keeper  to  have  taken  care 
of  the  ward  called  the  noisy,  the  sick,  the  dirty,  and 
the  idiots,  for  I suppose  there  was  one  keeper  left 
for  each  ward  of  a night  ? 

A.  There  were  two  to  sleep  in  that  place  where  1 
was  when  I was  in  the  noisy  side. 

Q.  There  were  two  kept  in  the  noisy  ward  at  night? 

A,  Yes. 

£4.  Was  there  any  keeper  for  the  gentlemen’s  ward 
or  the  farmers’  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a keeper  for  the  gentlemens’  ward, 
and  a keeper  for  the  farmers’  ward. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  there  were  two 
keepers — were  there  two  who  slept  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  going  out? 

A.  Yes,  because  there  were  three  of  us. 

Q.  You  took  it  by  turns  ? 

A.  Yes,  one  to  go  out  and  two  to  stop  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  There  were  three  left  of  a 
night  do  I understand  you  to  say  ? 

A.  Sometimes  there  were  three  left  of  a night. 

Q,.  That  was  when  there  were  six  ; do  I understand 
that  out  of  those  three  were  two  for  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  wards — the  gentlemen  and 
the  farmers  could  only  have  one  ? 

A.  But  then  that  was  very  close. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Was  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  But  that  is  important,  sir. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Yes,  but  let  us  have  the  fact;  we 
know  the  wards. 

Mr.  Keating.  But  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  do 
not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  other  two  wards  had 
but  one  keeper  ; is  that  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes,  sir,  one  would  go  and  relieve  a 
keeper. 

Q.  Those  two  wards  were  so  near  that  one  man 
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could  manage  the  two  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was  unknowing  to  the  doctor  when 
one  did  sleep  out. 

Q.  When  one  went  out  and  left  one,  those  two  wards 
5 were  so  close  together  that  one  keeper  could  look  after 
the  two  wards  at  night  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  if  anything  were  wanted  he  could  go 
into  all  the  departments. 

Q.  If  anything  was  the  matter  with  all  the  patients 
10  in  the  different  rooms.  There  are  three  departments  in 
the  house,  when  there  were  six  in,  there  were  three  to 
sleep  in  the  house  together ; two  you  say  sleep  in  the 
noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Three  remained,  and  two  slept  in  the  noisy  ward? 

A.  I am  not  clear  exactly ; it  was  only  when  I was 
in  that  ward  myself. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  only  one  then  to  that  and  the 
next  to  it.  Could  you  attend  to  any  patient  who  had 
20  anything  the  matter,  in  addition  to  those  two  wards? 

A.  When  I was  on  that  side,  I slept  there,  and  was 
never  called  up  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Fripp.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  there  are  six  keepers 
25  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  take  by  turns  to  go  out  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  there  were  six,  that  left  three  out  and 
30  three  at  home  ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  at  all  times  whether  three  went 
out  or  not ; being  in  another  part  of  the  house  I could 
not  tell ; when  I went  I did  not  know  who  went. 

Q.  Was  it  the  usual  practice  for  the  keepers  to  take 
35  it  by  turn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  that  practice,  when  there  were  six 
in,  would  there  be  three  out  and  three  at  home  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  say  clearly. 

40  Q.  Supposing  there  were  three  at  home  and  no  more, 
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and  that  two  of  those  three  were  in  the  noisy  ward, 
could  the  remaining  one  attend  to  the  other  two  wards  ? 

A.  He  could  if  he  heard  it ; but  I cannot  tell  whether 
two  remained  there  or  one. 

5 Q.  Were  the  wards  so  close  together  that  he  could 
have  heard  all  the  patients  in  the  ward  in  their  rooms  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  might  hear  them. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Now  tell  me,  did  they  all 
sleep  in  a line  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  distance  between 
the  extremity  of  the  gentlemens’  department,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  farmers’  department — -How  many 
rooms  are  there  ? 

15  A.  I do  not  know  that  I can  answer  the  question  j 
I never  reckoned  the  rooms. 

Gf.  Are  there  ten  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  one  man  to  hear 

20  what  might  have  occurred  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
room,  and  also  at  the  extremity  of  the  last,  in  the 
night? 

A.  I should  think  they  could  in  the  room  as  the 
keeper  did  sleep  in. 

25  Q.  Where  did  he  sleep  ? m 

A.  He  did  sleep  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  best 
apartment. 

Q.  (Z?y  Mr.  Witts.)  If  you  were  there  yourself, 
could  you  attend  at  night  to  the  two  departments  ? 

30  A.  Yes,  I could  unlock  the  door,  and  attend  if  I 
heard  them. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  your  hearing  them  h 

A.  Sleep  would  prevent  me  hearing  them,  if  I was 
asleep. 

35  Gl.  You  said  something  about  Dr.  Bompas  knowing 
of  their  being  absent  P 

A.  No,  sir,  I said  nothing  about  Dr.  Bompas  being 
absent.  I said  he  did  not  know  at  all  times  of  their 
being  absent. 

40  Q.  “ He  did  not  always  know  it ; ’ when  was  it  he 
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did  not  know  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  went  out  without 

leave  ? 

5 A.  They  did,  sometimes. 

Q.  Was  that  of  frequent  occurrence  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of;  but  I know  they  did  go 
out. 

(A  You,  yourself,  went  out,  perhaps,  occasionally? 

10  A.  I never  asked  to  come  to  Bristol. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  without  leave  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; I have  gone  out  without  leave. 

Q.  That  is  you  neglected  the  duty  which  Dr.  Bompas 
supposed  you  to  perform  ? 

15  A.  Dr.  Bompas  never  said  anything  to  me  about 
going  home.  I never  went  out  except  when  I went 
home.  I never  spoke  to  him  to  tell  him  I was  going 
home  at  night. 

Q.  You  say  that  people  went  out  when  they  ought 

20  to  be  in  ? 

A.  I believe  that  the  keepers  went  out  sometimes 
when  Dr.  Bompas  knew  nothing  of  it  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Price.)  Do  you  know  as  a fact  that 
the  Asylum  was  ever  left  with  only  three  keepers  in  ? 

25,  A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a case  when  there  were  only 
three  left  there  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Asylum  was  ever  left  with 

30  only  three  by  night  ? 

A.  I do  not  believe  there  was,  because  in  the  depart- 
ment I slept  in  there  were  two. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  came  you  to  say  then 
that  when  there  were  six  in  three  went  out  ? 

35  A.  I do  not  deny  that. 

Q.  How  many  must  remain  at  home  if  three  went 
out,  out  of  six.  Three  from  six  there  remains  three,  is 
it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Parry.)  Did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Bompas 
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coming  round  at  night  except  he  was  sent  for  in  cases 
of  emergency  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Accident  as  it  were  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

(Y  ( By  Mr.  Witts.)  Was  that  habitually  or  fre- 
quently ? 

A.  I have  known  him  frequently  of  a night  come 
into  my  department. 

10  CY  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  unlock  all  the  locks  of  the  doors  of  your  department  ? 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir ; I never  tried  to  unlock  the 
doors  to  any  time.  You  can  unlock  them  quick  I 
think. 

15  (Y  Would  it  take  you  an  hour? 

A.  To  unlock  the  doors  ? 

Q.  Ah. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  take  half  an  hour  ? 

20  A.  Do  you  mean  all  through  the  house  ? 

Q.  All  in  your  department. 

A.  We  can  unlock  them  very  quick  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

<Y  How  much  is  “ very  quick a quarter  of  an 

25  hour? 

A.  Yes,  I should  say  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parry.)  Is  every  patient  locked  up 
separately  in  his  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  And  his  door  is  locked  every  night? 

A.  The  door  is  locked. 

<Y  (By  the  Chairman.)  And  how  many  out  of  those 
locks  are  padlocks  ? 

A.  We  only  had  one  padlock  in  the  department  I 

35  was  in  ; and  that  was  the  room  Mr.  E.  was  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Would  one  key  unlock  all  the 
rooms  in  your  department  at  night  ? 

A.  In  the  farmer’s  room  ? 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  one  single  key  open 

40  all  the  locks  in  your  department  ? 


A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  farmers’  side. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  in  the  other  departments  ? 

A.  One  key  would  unlock  the  doors  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

5 Q.  I am  talking  of  the  doors  in  each  of  the  men’s 
rooms. 

A.  In  the  worst  department  there  were  no  locks  and 
keys ; they  were  hasped,  so  that  you  could  padlock 
them  if  you  liked.  So  that  we  did  not  lock  them,  only 
10  put  the  hasp  on. 

Q.  One  key  would  open  all  the  locks  in  the  farmers’, 
and  another  key  or  the  same,  open  the  gentlemens’  ? 

A.  The  same  key. 

Q.  It  was  only  the  noisy  ward  that  required  more 
15  keys,  and  those  were  principally  padlocks  ? 

A.  In  the  noisy  ward  we  had  not  the  same  locks ; it 
was  padlocks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Were  the  padlocks  locked  in 
the  night  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

20  A.  There  was  only  one  required,  and  that  was 
Mr.  E’s. 

Q.  That  was  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  in  his  bedroom. 

Q.  In  case  of  accident,  would  your  keys  enable  you 
25  to  open  the  doors  of  the  other  departments  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in  case  of  fire — ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  in  case  of  fire  I could  unlock  the  doors 
in  the  other  departments, 

30  Q.  They  were  merely  hasped  ? 

A.  Padlocked. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Parry').  What  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  Asylum  for  cleanliness  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  ; I never  heard  of  the  arrangement. 
35  Q.  How  did  they  wash  their  hands  and  faces  ? 

A.  In  the  washhand  basin  in  the  farmers’  side  ? 

Q,.  In  all  the  rooms  ? 

A.  YTes,  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  farmers’  side,  and  the 
gentlemens’  side. 

40  Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  Was  there  a washhand  basin  in 
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each  apartment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  put  in  fresh  every  morniug,  and  the  others 
5 emptied,  the  slops,  and  then  fresh  water  put  every  day  ; 
there  was  soap  and  towel  for  them  to  wash  when  they 
got  up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Parry.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  gen- 
tlemen’s department  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  and  the  farmers. 

Q.  Then  in  every  room  of  the  gentlemen’s  and  far- 
mers’ there  must  have  been  a great  many  pieces  of 
furniture;  the  washing-stand  and  basin,  the  jug  and  basin, 
the  towel  horse  and  chair,  and  soap  tray  in  every  room 
15  of  the  farmers’  and  gentlemen’s. 

A.  Yes;  the  washhand  basin  and  stand,  and  towel, 
and  soap. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  Which  all  must  have  seen  on 
going  into  the  room  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  all  must  have  seen  it  in  the  corner,  and  the 
towel  placed  over  the  jug  generally. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Suppose  a patient  were  violent,  and  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  furniture,  would  the  washhand-stand  be  * 
25  removed? 

A.  Yes,  1 should  say  it  would ; but  I never  knew  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  time  in  case  of 
accidents,  it  would  take  you  at  night  to  open  the  doors ; 
30  supposing  an  alarm  was  given,  would  the  keepers  have 
the  slighest  difficulty  in  opening  every  door  in  that 
establishment  in  five  minutes,  each  keeper  with  a key, 
and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  he  could  ? 

A.  I should  think  he  could  not  open  it,  every  room 
35  in  the  bouse. 

Q.  I do  not  say  one  keeper  ; suppose  that  you  are  in 
one  ward — take  the  farmers’  ward — and  an  alarm  was 
given,  and  you  wanted  to  open  every  door  in  that  ward 
as  quickly  as  you  could,  could  you  not  do  it  in  five 
40  minutes  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  leaving  out  the  bedrooms. 

Q.  The  doors  in  five  minutes  are  soon  run  over.  I 
am  asking  you  as  to  the  bedrooms.  Confine  yourself  to 
the  Farmer’s  Ward,  and  suppose  the  people  in  bed  ; an 
5 alarm  is  given,  and  you  are  the  only  keeper  in  that 
Ward,  and  you  want  to  open  the  bedrooms  in  that 
Ward  as  fast  as  you  possibly  could  ? 

A.  I think  I could  open  them  in  five  minutes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  The  whole  of  them  ? 

10  A.  The  worst  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  The  Farmer’s  side  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (The  Chairman.)  “ In  case  of  accident  I can 
open  all  the  doors  in  five  minutes  ?” 

15  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  have  been  asked  about  three 
keepers  being  only  left  in  the  house  at  night.  Does  Scott, 
the  bailiff,  and  the  coachman  sleep  close  to  those  Wards? 

A.  Very  close. 

Q.  Quite  close  enough  to  render  any  assistance  at  anytime? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  to  those  Wards  so  as  to  render  any  assist- 
ance immediately  ? 

A.  Yes.  the  Coachman  sleeps  very  close  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 

25  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  the  department  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  to  go  through  an  outer  door  into  the 
department  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

30  Q.  Is  that  the  Bailiff  and  the  Coachman  ? 

A.  Yes,  both. 

Q.  What  department  is  that  ? 

A.  That  is  the  way  you  go  into  the  Farmer’s  side ; you 
have  to  go  into  the  passage,  and  they  sleep  in  the  same 

35  direction. 

Q.  There  is  no  lock  to  prevent  their  coming  to  any 
Patients’  room,  How  is  that?  Is  there  any  locked 
door,  supposing  they  wanted  to  come  to  a Patient’s 
room,  is  there  any  locked  door  that  stops  him  ? 

40  A.  No,  Sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Are  they  close  to  the  gentle- 
men’s and  farmer’s  wards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  are  the  wards  where,  according  as  you 
5 suppose,  there  would  be  one  keeper  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  those  are  the  wards  where  I should  suppose, 
but  I cannot  say. 

Q.  But  there  were  always  two  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  I was  there. 

10  Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you 
ever  know  of  any  practical  inconvenience  being  sus- 
tained by  any  patient  not  receiving  the  assistance  that 
he  required  in  the  night  ? 

A.  I never  knew  any  person  wanted  to  be  called  up 

15  in  the  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  assist- 
ance not  being  rendered  ? 

A.  Not  that  I know  of  myself.  Sir. 

Qi.  ( By  the  Chairman.')  “ I never  heard  of  any  one 

20  wanting  help  in  the  night  ?” 

A.  No,  I never  did. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  This  man  V.,  before  the 
accident,  was  he  not  in  the  habit  of  going  about  in  the 
farm,  and  assisting  in  the  farm  ? 

25  A.  Always  in  the  habit  ol  going  about. 

Q.  He  is  very  quiet  and  peaceable  in  his  habits  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  a great  taste  for  farming  ? 

A.  It  is  so  ; going  about  giving  orders. 

30  Q.  As  if  the  farm  was  his  own? 

A.  All  his  own. 

Q.  That  fancy  was  humoured  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  his  fancy,  and  he  went  about  with 
the  brewing. 

35  Q.  This  fancy  was  humoured  ; he  was  allowed  to 
farm  and  to  brew  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes  in  the  operation  of  brewing  I 
suppose  would  manage  to  get  a glass  of  beer  ? 

40  A.  He  would  if  he  could  catch  hold  of  it. 
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Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  him  the  worse  for  liquor  ? 

A.  I have,  sir ; but  never  but  what  he  could  walk 
steadily. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  drunk,  but  you  have  seen 
5 him  the  worse  for  liquor  ? 

A.  Yes,  a little  elevated? 

Q.  And  then  he  was  perfectly  harmless  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  very  harmless  ; he  would  talk  a good 
deal  then,  but  in  a funny  way ; very  harmless. 

10  Q.  But  when  this  poor  man  met  with  this  unfor- 
tunate accident,  you  say  you  were  one  of  those  who 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  occasionally  attended 
him. 

A.  Yes  ; it  might  be  for  the  first  two  days. 

15  Q.  Were  other  keepers  in  attendance  also  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  There  was  Sweet ; and  Hunt  did  come  in,  and 
then  Hunt  was  sent  for  at  last  to  bide  there. 

20  Q.  There  was  yourself  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  myself  and  two  others ; Sweet  and . I 

cannot  think  of  his  name  at  present. 

Q.  There  were  two  others  who  attended  on  him  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  you  ? 

A.  Yes  with  me;  and  other  keepers  came  in  and 
assisted  him  to  come  in  and  out. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Waddell  was  sent  for,  and  when  V. 
30  was  considered  in  danger,  did  Dr.  Bompas  then  send 
you  for  Hunt? 

A.  When  he  was  first  brought  in  ? 

Q.  No,  when  Mr.  Waddell  came  to  see  him  on  the 
Sunday,  and  when  V.  was  worse,  did  Dr.  Bompas  then 
35  send  for  Hunt  ? 

A.  He  did  ; told  me  to  go  and  tell  Hunt  to  come  in. 

Q.  Was  Hunt  the  most  careful  nurse  in  the  estab- 
lishment ? 

A.  He  was  the  man  that  did  understand  most 
40  about  patients  when  they  were  ill. 
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Q.  And  did  Hunt  from  that  time  remain  in  constant 
attendance  on  him  ? 

A.  He  did  till  the  very  next  day,  on  the  Monday, 
when  I went  into  the  other  department,  and  I had 
nothing  more  to  do  there  till  I went  back  again. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  into  the  establishment 
what  ward  had  you  ? 

A.  I was  put  in  the  farmers’  side. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  E.  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  then  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

*Q.  Then  you  never  saw  Mr.  E.  before  he  was 
transferred  to  the  noisy  ward  1 

A.  1 saw  him,  sir,  when  he  was  in  the  noisy  ward  ; 
I went  in  and  saw  him. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  to  the  establishment,  was 
Mr.  E.  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Then  you  never  saw  him  before  he  was  put  in 
the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  his  state  was? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  him  under  your  care,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  noisy  ward  to  the  farmers’  ward  ? 

A.  He  had  been  under  my  care  in  the  noisy  side  ; 
because  I was  sent  there  before  he  came  in. 

Q.  When  first  you  had  Mr.  E.  under  your  care,  it 
was  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  noisy  ward. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  he  was  transferred  to 
the  other  ward,  to  the  farmers’  side  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  three  or  four  weeks  ; I can- 
not state  the  time.  I cannot  keep  it  in  my  head. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  in  the  noisy  ward,  be- 
fore he  had  the  chain  put  to  the  bed ; before  the  chain 
was  put  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  I remember  seeing  him,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  remain  in  the  noisy  ward  after  the  chain 
was  taken  off  ? 

A.  Ves. 

Q.  And  was  it  then  you  had  him  under  your  care 
5 in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Ves  ; I was  sent  for.  I was  never  in  the  noisy 
ward  before  I was  sent  in.  I had  been  through  there, 
but  I was  sent  for.  Cook  came  and  sent  for  me  to 
assist  him,  and  then  I went  across  into  the  noisy  ward 
JO  to  assist  him,  and  there  Mr.  E.  was  lying  on  the  bed. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  a keeper  in  the  ward  ? 

A.  No;  I was  sent  for. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  a keeper  in  the  noisy 
ward  ? 

15  A.  After  that  I was. 

Q.  You  never  were  keeper  in  the  noisy  ward  until 
after  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  had  been  chained  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  after  he  was  chained  that  I was  a keeper 
there. 

20  Q.  You  never  had  Mr.  E.  under  your  charge  as 
keeper  before  he  was  chained  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  opportunity,  therefore,  of  observing 
his  conduct  before  he  was  in  the  noisy  ward,  before  he 
25  was  chained  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  hearing  him  halloo 
out ; hear  him  talk  loud  outside. 

Q.  You  could  hear  him  outside,  sometimes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

30  Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  besides  the  hallooing? 
any  thing  go  smash  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  farmers’ 
side,  back  from  the  noisy  ward,  I understood  you 
35  to  say,  he  used  to  go  out  and  walk  with  you  by  Dr. 
Bompas’s  direction  ? 

A.  Yes,  I went  out  with  him. 

Q.  You  used  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks  ? 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  Outside  the  grounds? 
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A.  Yes,  sir  ; outside  for  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ride  out  with  Dr.  Bom- 
pas  ? 

A.  I have  never  seen  him  ride  out,  but  I have 
5 heard  of  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ? 

A.  I heard  it  from  the  other  keepers,  that  Mr.  E. 
was  gone  out  with  Dr.  Bompas  in  the  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Was  that  at  the  time  he  was 
10  in  the  farmers’  ward  with  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Then  you  missed  him  from 
your  custody  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  The  Chairman.  This  may  not  be  strict  evidence, 
but  in  an  enquiry  of  this  sort  I give  very  great  latitude 
to  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  truth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  During  the  time  you  were 
keeper  there*  did  you  ever  perceive  any  want  of  kind- 
20  ness  or  attention  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bompas  to  his 
patients  ? Was  he  kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  ; I have  nothing  to  say  against  his 
kindness.  If  I went  to  fetch  him,  he  always  came  in. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  went,  was  he  always 
25  kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Whenever  I called  Dr. 
Bompas  he  always  came. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  came  directly. 

30  Q.  (By  Air.  Keating.)  Could  you  observe  whether 
he  attended  to  the  cases  of  any  patients,  and  did  what 
was  required  ? 

A.  I never  heard  myself  any  thing  different. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  before  Mr.  E.  left 
35  was  it  that  you  heard  of  his  taking  a drive  with  Dr. 
Bompas  ; how  many  days  before  he  left  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  how  many  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr\  Keating.)  Can  you  say  how  many 
weeks  ? 

40  A.  1 cannot  sav. 

tj 
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Q.  Or  months  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I cannot  say  to  the  time. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman,  j You  can  say  whether  it 
was  shortly  before  Mr.  E.  left  or  not  ? 

5 A.  I think  it  was  some  time  he  took  a ride  before 
he  left;  it  may  be  a week,  but  as  far  as  saying  for 
certain,  I cannot. 

Q.  (Mr.  Fripp.)  He  knows  this  fact,  that  he  had 
the  custody  of  Mr.  E.  and  missed  him  from  his  apart- 
10  ment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  Did  it  often  happen,  as  you 
heard,  that  he  went  out  in  the  carriage  ? 

A.  I have  never  heard  it  very  often. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Did  you  ever  hear  it  more 
J 5 than  once  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  know  that  I did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  never  remember  hear- 
ing it  more  than  once  ? 

A.  Except  when  he  went  away  in  the  doctor’s 
20  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  JVitts.)  Was  it  a good  while,  or 
shortly  before  his  departure  ? 

A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  You  can  say  whether  it  was  long  or  short? 

25  A.  I was  not  in  that  department  then  ; I was  back 
in  the  noisy  ward,  shifted  back  there  again,  and  there 
were  other  keepers  to  look  after  him  then,  I had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  only  in  going  out  with 
him  sometimes. 

30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  When  Mr.  E.  got  back  to 
the  farmers’  department,  was  he  ever  then,  at  times, 
very  much  excited  ? 

A.  Not  when  I was  in  that  department,  because 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  noisy  department,  while  I was 
35  in  the  noisy  department ; after  that  I was  removed 
back  to  the  farmers’  department,  where  he  was  ; so 
that  I had  him  a second  time.  Then  I was  shifted 
back  from  the  farmers’  department,  back  into  the 
noisy  department ; and  then  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
40  him. 
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Q.  Do  I understand  that  when  Mr.  E.  was  even 
last  under  your  care,  whenever  that  was,  he  was  still 
subject,  occasionally,  to  fits  of  excitement  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  a deal  better  then. 

Q.  Was  he,  or  not,  occasionally  excited  ? 

A.  Occasionally  noisy,  but  nothing  to  speak  of 
then,  but  a deal  better  the  farmers’  side,  than  he  was 
the  noisy  side. 

Q In  V.’s  case,  I understood  you  to  say  that  Dr. 
Carpenter  Bompas  saw  V.  the  same  evening? 

A.  I thought  so,  I said. 

(Y  Your  impression  is  that  he  did  ? 

A.  I thought  as  much,  but  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Charles  Bompas  a Surgeon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  at  V.’s  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  V.’s  ward  after  the  acci- 
dent ? 

A.  I left  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Monday 
morning  I went  into  the  other  side,  and  left  Thomas 
Hunt  to  attend  upon  V.  and  the  rest,  and  I went  back 
again  after  that. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
washing ; was  every  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  patients,  as  far  as  your  observation  went? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  know  a keeper  of  the  name  of  Banwell  ? 
I did,  sir. 

Were  you  .there  when  Dr.  Bompas  discharged 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
him  ? 
A. 
Q. 


I was,  but  not  in  the  worst  side. 

H ow  long  before  you  left  was  Banwell  dis- 
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charged  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was  discharged  during  the  time  Mr.  E. 
was  there. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recollect  how  long  before  Mr 
E.  went  away  ? 
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A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Was  he  discharged  for  any  ill 
treatment  towards  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  said  so. 

5 Q.  Said  so  by  whom'?  Did  you  hear  it  from  Ban- 
well,  that  he  was  discharged  for  cruelty  to  Mr.  E.  Did 
you  hear  any  thing  about  it  1 

A.  1 heard  Banwell  say  that  he  was  discharged 
through  Mr.  E. 

10  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  Scott,  the  bailiff,  and 
the  coachman,  slept  near  to  the  farmers’  ward,  and  to 
the  gentlemen’s  ward,  and  could  render  assistance. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

15  Q.  Had  they  keys,  whereby  they  could  have 
enabled  the  patients  to  escape  in  case  of  fire  1 

A.  No,  sir;  they  had  out-door  keys  that  they 
could  come  in  and  go  to  the  bed  rooms,  but  they  had 
not  keys  to  go  to  their  bed  rooms. 

20  Q.  What  assistance  could  they  have  rendered  in 
case  ot  fire,  save  that  of  taking  care  of  themselves'? 

A.  They  could  render  assistance  in  getting  the 
other  keepers  up,  because  they  could  go  outside. 

Q.  They  could  make  an  alarm,  and  call  the  other 

25  keepers  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  could  come  outside,  and  go  into  the 
other  apartments  with  the  outside  keys. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  a description  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  cleanly  side,  and  gentlemen’s  side, 

30  and  the  farmers’  ward  had  of  washing  themselves  ; 
what  opportunities  had  the  dirty  side,  the  idiot  side, 
the  noisy  side,  or  call  it  what  you  please,  what  oppor- 
tunity had  they  for  washing  themselves'? 

A.  Why,  we  did  wash  them  ; some  of  them. 

35  Q.  Did  you  ever  do  it  with  a mop  in  the  yard  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  with  a mop,  in  the 
yard  l 

A.  Never. 

40  Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  having  been  done'? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  I am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  baths? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  baths  ; that  side,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  out  of  order  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  in  order. 

Q.  Are  they  now,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  any  thing  about  them  now. 

Q.  How  many  baths  are  there  on  that  side  for  the 
men  ? 

A.  One  bath  ; one  large  bath  ; that  a man  may  lie 
down  in. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  all. 

Q.  On  the  dirty  side? 

A.  On  the  dirty  side,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  There  is  no  other,  except 
one  for  the  women  ? 

A.  There  is  one  for  the  women. 

Q.  No  other  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Were  there  wash-hand  basins,  and  jugs,  and 
towels  for  the  people  in  the  third,  the  noisy  side  ? 

A.  We  had  towels  ; we  had  no  wash-hand  basins. 

Q.  Were  there  any  wash-hand  basin,  table,  chair, 
close-stool,  towel,  soap,  any  thing,  in  fact,  but  the 
mere  bedstead,  and  the  bed  on  it? 

A.  In  one  room  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp  ) And  only  one  1 

A.  Only  one  room,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Was  that  the  general  washing 
room  for  that  side  of  the  ward  ; did  they  all  go  there 
to  wash? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a room  to  wash  in,  and 
another  to  walk  out  in. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  third  class  patients  get 
washed  ? 

A.  We  wash  them. 

Q.  Were  they  washed  daily? 
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A.  Yes,  we  washed  them  every  morning. 

And  did  you  find  there  was  generally  a sufficient 
attention  paid  to  cleanliness  throughout  the  ward,  as 
well  to  the  dirty  as  to  the  farmers’  and  first  class  patients  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  did  Mr.  E.  become  sup- 
plied with  water;  was  it  brought  to  him  in  a bucket? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  he  would  take  the  bucket 
and  go  to  the  pump,  and  himself  wash  his  head  all  over. 

10  Q.  You  say  there  was  one  bath  ; did  you  ever  see 
it  used  by  any  body? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  supplied  with  water ; was  there,  in 
fact,  any  supply  of  water  for  it? 

15  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  water;  it  did  come  down 
from  a cistern ; a pipe  came  down. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  filled  with  water? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I never  looked  in. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Was  that  rain  water,  or 

20  well  water,  or  spring  water? 

A.  Rain  water,  I should  think,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  any  spring  water  at 
all  on  the  premises  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; there  are  two  or  three  pumps. 

25  Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  that  is  soft  water? 

A.  Whether  it  is  spring  water  or  not,  I do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  state  that,  upon  your  oath,  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  spring  water,  or  soft  water? 

30  A.  Well,  I do  not  know. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Did  you  ever  drink  any  of  the 
water  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I have  drank  it. 

Q.  Was  it  spring  or  soft? 

35  A.  It  did  not  taste  very  good  ; whether  it  was  spring 
or  rain,  I do  not  know. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Do  not  you  know  that  all  the 
water  that  was  used  on  that  establishment  was  brought 
there  ? 

40  A.  I do  know  it ; it  was  brought  there. 
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Q.  Brought  in  casks  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  {By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Do  you  recollect  how  it  was 
brought;  in  casks,  or  how? 

5 A.  By  a horse,  sir. 

Q.  With  regard  to  V.  you  say  that  after  you  left ; 
you  left  on  the  Monday  ; Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  on  the 
Sunday  ; you  left  on  the  Monday;  you  said  that  while 
you  were  there,  other  keepers,  that  is,  Sweet  and  Hunt, 
10  and  some  other  keepers,  assisted  in  looking  after  that 
ward,  and  others  would  come  in  and  out? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  establishment ; would  you  not  assist  each  other, 
15  and  go  in  and  out  all  the  other  wards? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  Dr.  Bompas  was  kind  and 
attentive  to  his  patients.  Did  you  ever  know  him  ex- 
hibit that  kindness  in  any  way  except  going  to 
20  attend  them  when  he  was  called  for;  and  if  so,  tell  us 
how  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  only  speaking  civilly  to  them. 

Q.  If  I understand  you  right,  he  never  abused  them, 
hut  spoke  civilly  to  them? 

25  A.  Spoke  to  them. 

Q.  Was  it  part  of  the  exhibition  of  his  kindness 
towards  Mr.  E.  to  chain  him  down  on  the  bed? 

A.  1 do  not  know  that  that  was  his  orders,  to  lock 
him  down  ; I do  not  know  any  thing  about  that. 

30  Q.  Out  of  your  six  keepers — six  you  had  occasion- 
ally— that  is  the  largest  number? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  largest  number  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  keepers  which 
Dr.  Bompas  kept  while  you  were  there? 

35  A.  The  smallest  number  was  five  ; because  when  I 
came  first  there  were  two  in  the  noisy  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patients,  or  did  you  work  in  the  farm,  and 
brew  and  bake  and  do  other  things  ? 

40  A.  Ban  well  did  bake. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  1 

A.  Go  in  and  attend  upon  the  patients  ; go  in  and 
assist ; make  beds,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Did  you  not  work  in  the  garden  ? 

A.  No.  ' 

Q.  Nor  brew  ? 

A.  Nor  brew. 

Q.  Nor  bake  ? 

A.  Nor  bake. 

Q.  Did  they  not  all,  more  or  less,  bake  and  brew, 
and  assist  in  that  way'? 

A.  I do  not  know  that;  they  worked  in  the  garden. 
Q.  Who  brewed'? 

A.  Smith  brewed. 

Q.  That  is,  another  keeper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  *What  did  Hunt? 

A.  He  did  nothing  in  that  sort  of  way  ? 

Q.  Did  he  not  assist  in  the  brewing  or  baking? 

A.  No. 


Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Who  cleaned  the  knives 
and  forks? 

A.  We  keepers;  I did  clean  the  knives  and  forks 
for  the  patients. 

25  Q.  Who  for  Dr.  Bompas  and  the  family? 

A.  That  I do  not  know.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 


Q.  (By  Mr  Stone.)  You  have  stated,  if  I under- 
stand you  right,  that  you  had  missed  Mr.  E.  from  your 
30  ward  ; when  was  that  ? 

A.  I had  from  my  ward. 

Q.  When  was  it ; which  ward  were  you  speaking 
of? 

A.  The  farmers’  side. 

35  Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  farmers’  ward 
after  Mr.  E.  came  back,  before  you  went  back  again  to 
the  noisy  ward? 

A.  It  might  be  a few  weeks  ; I cannot  say  how  long. 

Q.  Was  it  during  that  period,  that  on  one  occasion 
40  you  missed  him  from  your  ward? 
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A.  He  went  out  several  times  ; but  whether  he  went 
out  walking  or  riding  I do  not  know,  with  another 
keeper. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  when  you  missed  him, 
5 whether  he  was  walking,  or  where  he  was  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  establishment. 

A.  With  a keeper,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  on  those  occasions  that  you  missed 
10  him? 

A.  He  would  say,  “ Get  him  ready,”  and  another 
keeper  would  take  him  out,  and  sometimes  I take  him  out. 

Q.  Was  that  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  you 
say  you  missed  him  from  your  ward? 

15  A.  Yes,  he  was  gone  out,  and  I heard  he  was  gone 
out  riding. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  when  that  was,  whether  it  was  a 
week  or  a month  before  he  left  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell. 

20  Q.  Did  he  recover  rapidly  after  be  left  the  noisy 
ward  ? 

A.  He  got  a good  deal  better  after  that,  but  how 
long  I cannot  say.  ^ 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  that  Mr.  E.  had  a 
25  bucket,  and  that  he  sometimes  fetched  a bucket  of  water 
to  wash  his  head  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  liked  that  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  other  patient  that  had  a bucket 
of  water  brought  him,  or  that  used  a bucket  in  that  way  ? 
30  A.  Yes,  Mr.  P.  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr  E.  complain  of  a pain  in  his  head,  that 
he  used  the  water? 

A.  I never  heard  him  make  a complaint. 

Mr.  Keating.  He  stated  that  Mr.  E.  liked  to  have 
35  the  bucket  of  water. 

The  Chairman . O,  yes,  I will  put  that  down. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  “ He  liked  to  dip  his  head 
in  a bucket  of  water  ?” 

40  A.  O,  yes,  he  did  sir,  very  frequently ; he  would 
use  two  or  three  buckets  of  water. 
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Q.  Yon  know  that  Mr.  P.  used  a bucket  of  water  1 

A.  Yes  ; in  the  morning  he  would  come  down  ; and 
there  was  a towel  and  soap,  and  he  would  go  and  wash; 
not  outside,  but  inside ; put  the  bucket  inside,  on  an  old 
5 chair,  and  then  wash. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Thomas  Cook  recalled , examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  In  the  noisy  ward  how  were  the  patients 

10  washed  ? 

A.  There  was  not  convenience  for  warm  water  ; 
there  was  no  place  that  I have  seen  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  washed  ? 

A.  They  were  washed  out  in  the  open  air. 

15  Q.  Out  in  the  yard  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  a patient  (which  I suppose  occurred 
sometimes)  to  dirty  himself,  how  was  he  washed  ? 

A.  Washed  out  in  the  open  yard. 

SO  Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  With  a mop  ; no  warm  water  at  all. 

Q.  No  warm  water  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  done  more  than  once  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q,  Have  you  seen  them  mopped  in  that  way  more 
than  once  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Frequently  or  otherwise 

SO  A.  There  was  a dirty  person  of  the  name  of  C. ; 

he  was  washed  in  the  open  air. 

Q.  In  the  way  you  have  described,  with  a mop  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  After  Mr.  E.  had  been  removed  by  the  order  of 

55  the  Magistrates,  or  after  the  Magistrates  had  interfered 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  Farmer’s  ward,  did  you  go 
with  him  ? did  you  attend  the  Farmer’s  ward  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  not  after  ; I went  out  with  him  occasionally 
walking. 

40  Q.  You  went  to  that  ward  occasionally  ' 
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A.  Yes. 

t 

Q.  After  the  Magistrates  had  visited  and  he  had 
been  removed  to  the  Farmers’  ward,  yon  did  not  wait 
upon  him,  but  went  and  saw  him  occasionally  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  rapidly  get  better  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Mirehouse  had  attended  on  the  5th 
of  October,  how  soon  did  he  next  appear  at  the 
10  Asylum  ? 

A.  I remember  Mr.  Mirehouse  and  Dr.  Lyon 
coming  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ; not  many  days 
after  he  had  cautioned  Dr.  Bompas  to  discontinue  the 
restraint  on  the  legs. 

15  Q.  When  Mr.  Mirehouse  and  Dr.  Lyon  so  attended 
was  the  chain  still  fastened  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes  ; never  removed  till  Mr.  Mirehouse  came 
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Q.  After  that  visit  what  became  of  the  chains  ? 

20  A.  They  were  taken  off  directly. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? 

A.  They  were  all  taken  into  Scott’s. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  them  all  together  and  carry 
them  into  Scott’s  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Anything  but  the  chains  ? 

A.  Everything  as  was  restraint. 

30  Q.  Shackles  and  everything  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  Yes  ; everything  I could  get. 

Q,  What  quantity  was  it  altogether  that  you 
carried  away  ? 

A.  I suppose  a quarter  of  a hundred  weight  ; I 
35  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Were  they  carried  to  the  store  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; into  a place  where  he  keeps  his  books, 
over  the  bakehouse  ; you  go  up  some  stone  steps  out- 
side the  apartment  that  I was  then  in. 

40  Q,  After  that,  whilst  you  were  there,  were  any  of 
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those  chains  or  instruments  used? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a patient  of  the  name  of  T.  ? 

A.  I did,  Sir,  when  I was  a boy  ; I am  a native  of 
5 thA  place,  Stapleton. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  T.  ? 

A,  I did  when  I was  a boy  ; he  was  there  a good 
many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a person  of  the  name  of  T. 
10  in  the  Asylum  since  Dr.  Bompas  was  there  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q,  Perhaps  I mis -pronounce  the  name — L 1 

T — 5 I mean  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; I remember  him  very  well. 

15  Q.  Was  he  there  in  the  time  of  the  present  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

A.  He  came  there  in  the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  time. 
Q.  And  did  he  continue  there  after  bis  death  and 
under  the  care  of  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  under  mechanical  restraint  at  any  time  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 
A.  No. 

25  Q.  He  was  not  during  the  present  Dr,  Bompas’s 
time,  that  you  are  sure  of? 

A.  I am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  remember  when  Mr.  E.  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; he  left  since  I went  to  Gloucester. 

30  Q.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  any  request  that 
was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  E.,  apply  to  Dr.  Bompas  for 
permission  to  him  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Ye  s. 

Q.  Was  that  application  frequently  made  by  him 
35  through  you  or  otherwise  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  it  was  principally  from  me  than  any 
one  else,  than  Banwell. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  rational  in  his  application  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

40  Q,  What  answer  did  you  get  from  Dr.  Bompas  ? 
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A.  Sometimes  “ not  to-day/’ 

Q.  And  did  you  carry  back  the  answer  to  him 
that  Dr.  Bompas  gave  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  on  a Sunday  morning  he 
5 would  come  in  and  give  the  answer  himself;  Sunday 
morning  he  wanted  to  go  ; twice  a day  there  was 
preaching,  morning  and  afternoon,  at  the  church. 

Q,  Application  was  made  through  you  to  go  to 
church  on  the  Sunday  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Either  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

.Q  And  the  refusal  was  sometimes  through  you 
“ not  to-day,”  and  other  times  Dr.  Bompas  woul  d 
15  deliver  the  refusal  himself? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  at  the  time  that  he  sent 
that  message  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing church  twice  a day  ? 

20  A.  Yes  ; he  said  that  he  was  brought  up  a 
churchman,  and  went  through  the  degrees  as  a 
churchman,  and  had  two  brothers  clergymen  and  his 
father  before  him. 

Q,  Did  the  message  delivered  by  you  excite  him  ? 
25  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Upon  each  of  those  occasions  when  the  refusal 
was  delivered  to  him,  how  did  he  conduct  himself? 

A.  He  got  enraged,  and  high,  as  patients  are. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  upon  that? 

30  A.  He  was  sometimes  put  into  the  strong  room. 
He  kicked  the  door,  the  front  door  ; when  he  kicked 
the  front  door  of  the  yard  where  they  were  having 
service  and  he  was  put  there,  he  used  to  kick  the  door  ; 
the  door  going  into  the  yard,  the  door  by  the  bake- 
35  house,  and  then  they  took  him  back  and  put  him  into 
the  strong  room. 

Q.  ( By  dir.  Parry.)  That  was  during  the  day? 

A,  The  morning  service  or  evening  service, 

Q.  Because  he  was  excited  and  was  refused  to  go 
40  to  church  he  was  put  into  the  strong  room  ? 
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A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  lie  locked  in? 

A.  He  was  kept  in  there  till  their  service  was  over, 
because  it  was  near, 

5 Q.  There  is  service  performed  in  the  establishment  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Gyde ,)  W as  it  that  he  was  too  noisy 
and  interrupted  their  service  when  they  were  in  the 
chapel  ? 

10  A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  noise  he  made  on  being’  refused  to  go  to 
Church  would  have  disturbed  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  there  a service  per- 
15  formed  there  during  the  Sunday  in  the  establishment? 

A,  There  were  two  ; in  the  school  in  the  afternoon, 

Q,  Was  it  the  Church  of  England  service  ? 

A.  Oh  no,  Sir ; their  profession  ; they  are 
Baptists  ; a man  of  the  name  of  Gray  came  once 
20  a week  to  read  lessons,  and  made  a sermon. 

Q.  That  was  on  Tuesday  I think  ? 

A,  Mr.  Gray. 

Q.  After  you  had  removed  him  to  the  strong  room 
he  was  locked  in  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long? 

A.  Till  the  service  was  over ; till  dinner  time  almost, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  he  was  in 
the  noisy  room,  and  a person  of  the  name  of  P.  gave 
30  him  some  offence  at  the  dinner  table  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  you  observed  upon 
that  occasion ; give  us  the  history  of  it  ? 

A.  P.  reached  over  his  plate  to  take  some  salt,  and 
35  Mr.  E.  said,  “ If  you  wanted  salt  I would  give  it  to 
you  without  reaching  over  my  dinner, ” and  he  got 
excited. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  his  arm  touched  his 
plate  or  not  ? 

40  A.  Yes  5 his  coat  did  by  reaching  over  that  way. 
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He  said  “ if  you  want  pepper  or  salt  I would  give  it 
to  you  ; do  not  reach  over.” 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  in  an  angry  tone  ? 

A.  The  same  as  I might  or  you. 

5 Q.  The  same  as  a person  offended  at  a rudeness  of 
that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  that  did  you  see  Eanwell  do  anything? 

A.  He  took  him  away. 

10  Q.  What  did  Banwell  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  not  have  the  other  patients 
interrupted  for  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

A.  He  was  angry,  and  told  him  what  he  would  do 

15  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  Banwell  say  ? 

A.  He  told  him  he  would  acquaint  the  Magistrates 
about  it. 

Q.  That  was  what  Mr.  E.  said  ? 

20  A.  Yes ; he  said  he  would  complain  to  the 
Magistrates. 

Q.  What  did  Banwell  do  ? 

A.  He  took  him  to  the  strong  room. 

Q.  How  ? 

25  A.  He  took  him  by  the  collar. 

Q.  Fulled  him  by  the  collar  to  the  strong  room, 
and  there  put  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  him  ? 

50  A.  I followed  after  him. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not  Mr-  E.  took  a 
piece  of  bread  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  I think  lie  did. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Had  he  had  his  dinner  ? 

35  A.  He  was  at  his  dinner. 

Q.  ( Cy  Mr • Stone-)  After  he  got  into  the  strong 
room  did  you  observe  what  Banwell  did  with  the 
bread  ; whether  he  took  it  from  him  or  allowed  him  to 
keep  it  ? 

40  A.  I do  not  think  he  did  take  it  away  from  him. 
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Q,  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  ? 

A.  I am  certain  he  did  not- 
Q.  What  became  of  it  ? 

A.  He  had  it  in  his  hand  in  the  room. 

Q.  You  then  left,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  to  his  hand  ? 

A.  Nothing,  then. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Were  his  hands  loose  then  ? 
10  A.  Yes;  he  was  only  shut  in  to  keep  him  there 
till  he  was  quiet ; till  he  got  more  quiet. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chair  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  there  was. 

Q.  {By  Mr . Stone-)  Do  you  remember,  before  he 
15  left  the  dining  room  in  which  they  were  at  dinner, 
whether  anything  was  done  to  his  shoes,  or  after  he  got 
into  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; they  did  not  take  the  shoes  off  that  day. 
Q.  Have  you  a perfect  recollection  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  he  afterwards  have  his  tea  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  was  let  out  and  he  had  tea  that  Sundav. 
Q,  Where  did  he  have  his  tea  ; 

A,  Not  in  the  apartment  he  was  put  in,  there  is  a 
25  middle  apartment  of  the  patients. 

Q,  Were  you  present  when  the  tea  was  delivered 
to  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Was  he  in  the  strong 
SO  room  then  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  the  same  night  he  had  the  difficulty 
with  P,  about  reaching  over  the  salt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

S5  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone. ) I am  speaking  of  the  Sunday  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  on  a Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being  locked  up  in  the 
40  way  you  described  that  day  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  became  of  him  at  last  ? 

A.  He  was  let  out  afterwards  a while  when  he  got 
quiet  and  not  excited  he  was  let  out. 

5 Q,  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  when  his  shoes 
were  taken  off? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  before  that, 

10  Q,  Explain  what  occurred  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A,  He  kicked  the  door. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  For  what  cause  was  he 
put  then  in  the  strong  room?  You  remember  about  his 
shoes  ; what  was  he  taken  to  the  strong  room  for  then? 
15  A.  I do  not  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  time  he  was  taken  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Q,  What  time  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  was  about  three  o’clock. 

20  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Upon  that  occasion  what 
did  he  do  ? 

A,  He  kicked  the  door,  and  his  shoes  were  taken 
off  and  slippers  put  on  him. 

Q,  Did  he  kick  the  door  at  that  time,  or  had  he 
25  done  so  previously  ? 

A.  He  used  to  kick  the  door,  and  he  fastened  the 
door  one  day  so  that  we  could  not  get  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  I will  take  you  back  to  the  Sunday ; what 
became  of  him  on  the  Sunday  in  consequence  of  this 
30  fracas  with  P.  ? 

A.  He  was  let  out,  and  bid  quiet  all  the  day  after 
that  Sunday. 

Q.  On  a former  occasion  he  was  put  in,  but  you 
do  not  know  what  for,  and  then  he  kicked  the  door  ? 
35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  his  shoes  were  taken  from  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  his  shoes  ? 

A.  They  were  taken  away,  and  we  gave  him  his 
40  slippers  ; a pair  of  list  slippers,  carpeting. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  chair  in  the  room  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  that  remain  there  ? 

A.  He  knocked  the  door  with  it,  and  it  was  taken 
away, 

Q.  Was  he  locked  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  and  see  him  if 
he  was  there  or  not  ? 

A.  I used  to  go  often  to  see  to  him  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  there  then? 

A.  Lying  down  on  the  floor. 

Q.  A stone  floor  ? 

A.  A stone  floor. 

Q.  Was  the  flue  under  it  heated  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  that  heated? 

A,  It  is  generally  heated  a little  in  a summer. 

Q.  That  stone  floor  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes  ; generally  heated,  and  was  heated  then 
when  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  complain  of  being  cold  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde .)  Was  there  a bedstead  in  the 
room  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; because  he  got  a bedstead  up  one 
night  and  tried  to  get  up  the  top,  and  the  bedstead 
was  in  an  awkward  position,  and  if  he  got  up  it  might 
throw  him  down,  and  it  was  taken  out. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say  there  was  a chair  in 
the  room,  and  that  he  beat  the  door  with  that  chair,  and 
then  the  chair  was  taken  away  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  more  than  once 
notice  similar  treatment  by  Banwell  to  him  to  that 
which  you  have  described  in  P.’s  case  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  I believe  he  was  not  at  all  fond  of  Banwell  ? 
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A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  (By  the  Chairman .)  Do  you  mean  by  that, 
rough  treatment  ? 

A,  Banwell  was  rough  in  his  manner. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  hear  complaints 
of  BanwelFs  conduct  to  him  to  Dr,  Bompas  ? 

A.  I think  I have. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  say  on  that  occasion,  or  do  ? 
A.  He  said  nothing  that  I heard. 

Q.  Did  he  take  notice  of  it  at  all  ? 

A.  He  spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  I do  not  know 
what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Banwell  tell  Dr,  Bompas  he 
would  complain  to  the  magistrates  ? 

15  A.  I told  Dr.  Bompas. 

You  told  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

Yes, 

What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

I told  him  what  Mr.  E.  said  ; he  said  several 
20  times  that  he  would  report  them,  and  he  had  written 
letters  to  Mr.  Mirehouse,  and  Mr,  Mirehouse  never 
had  them. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  complain  to  the  Magistrates ; 
you  told  Dr.  Bompas  he  said  he  would  complain  to  the 
25  Magistrates,  and  did  he  write  to  the  Magistrates  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I believe  he  did. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Mirehouse  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  wrote  ? 

30  A.  Mr.  £. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  letter  ? 

A.  Every  letter  that  Mr.  E.  wrote  was  taken  into 
the  house  ; I took  a great  many. 

Q.  And  you  delivered  them  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

35  A.  No  ; we  gave  them  to  the  footman  ; whenever 
I had  a letter  from  any  of  the  gentlemen  I took  it  into 
the  footman  ; never  went  in  with  it  myself. 

Q.  You  delivered  it  to  the  footman  for  him  ? 

A.  Yres. 

40  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Who  did  you  deliver  them  to  ? 
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A.  To  the  footman. 

Q.  Who  were  they  directed  to  ? 

A.  Some  were  directed  to  Mi\  Mirehouse  ; one  I 
recollect  was  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  ; I do  not  say  all ; one 
5 I recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  more  than  one  to  Mr.  Mirehouse? 
A.  I have  heard  the  other  keepers  say  that  he  did. 
Q.  To  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I remember  one,  and  I believe  Mr,  Mirehouse 
10  never  had  it,  because  I believe  that  Mr.  Mirehouse 
asked  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  the  letter  was  in  point  of  fact 
delivered  by  you  to  the  footman,  directed  to  Mr. 
Mirehouse  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  sir  ; and  I remember  the  words  Mr. 
Mirehouse  said  of  him. 

Q.  You  said  you  recollected  what  Mr.  Mirehouse 
said  of  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Was  Dr.  Bompas  present  ? 

A,  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Desired  him  not  to  stop  any  letter  ; “ let  them 
come,”  Mr.  Mirehouse  said,  I believe. 

25  Q.  He  said  that  to  whom  ? 

A.  To  Dr.  Bompas — “ to  me  as  they  were  sent.” 
Q.  What  did  Dr.  Bompas  say  to  that? 

A.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say,  I think. 

Q.  I believe  after  this  you  yourself  became  ill  ? 

30  A.  Yes  ; I went  away  after  this  to  a cottage  ; Mr. 
Simple  ; I did  succeed  Hobbs. 

Q.  To  attend  a Mr.  Simple  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  with  him  constantly  ? 

35  A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  result  was  that  you  became  ill  and  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Gloucester. 

A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  {By  Mr,  Gyde.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
40  when  Mr.  E.  was  locked  up  in  the  strong  room  he  was 
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sometimes  kept  there  an  hour  or  two  till  he  was  quiet 
and  then  let  out  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  But  he  was  several  times,  it  seems,  locked  up 
in  the  strong  room  ; had  that  a tranquilizing*  effect  on 
him,  and  did  he  generally  come  out  quiet  and  tranquil  ? 

A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  So  that  it  had  a good  effect  upon  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Mirehouse .)  You  stated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  that  he  struck  the  chair  against  the 
door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  this  was  in  the  strong  room  ; 
do  you  recollect  how  many  doors  there  are  in  the  strong 
room  ? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  thickness  of  one  of 
the  doors  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  There  is  half  inch  the  one  door,  and  the  other 
door  is  striped  across  with  board  all  the  way  up ; the 
outer  door. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Parry).  Are  you  speaking  of  the  inner 
door  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  made  of  half-inch  board  ? 

A.  Yes,  half-inch  door,  and  the  other  half-inch  door, 
with  stripes  that  way  across.  ( Describing  it). 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  there  are  two 
half-inch  doors  ? 

A.  Two  doors. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse).  You  stated  you  had  taken 
away  the  chair  to  prevent  an  injury  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  injury  that  was  ; what  did 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  To  the  door. 

Q.  You  did  not  conceive  that  a chair  in  the  room 
would  be  the  means  of  injuring  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  occasionally  ; that  was  what  I thought 
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too. 

Q.  You  have  stated  3-011  could  not  get  the  lock  off 
the  chain  when  he  was  chained  at  night  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

5 Q.  {By  the  Chairman).  After  it  was  hampered  ? 

A.  It  was  not  chained  in  the  morning,  then  it  was 
locked  up  again. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Mirehouse.).  If  he  could  not  get  the 
lock  off  the  chain,  could  the  keeper  have  got  the  chain 

10  off  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  could  if  he  liked,  but  it  was  locked  always 
on  the  place. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman).  How  was  it  fastened  to  the 
bedstead  ? 

15  A.  Underneath. 

Q.  How? 

A.  With  a staple. 

Q.  Could  the  keeper  have  drawn  that  staple  so  as  to 
take  it  off  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Mirehouse) . Was  there  or  not  a screw 
underneath  the  bedstead  to  which  the  chain  would  un- 
screw ? 

A.  There  was  a lock  I believe  locked  on  to  the  slip  ; 

25  it  was  a small  wrist  lock. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  taking  the  chain  off  yourself, 
while  I was  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  occupy  more  than  half-a-minute  or  a 

30  minute. 

A.  No,  sir. 

d.  Then  the  chain  could  have  been  taken  off  if  a lock 
could  have  been  taken  from  the  chain,  and  could  have 
been  so  removed  from  the  bedstead  ? 

35  A.  Yes  it  could. 

Q.  Was  the  lock  hampered  ; was  any  lock  hampered  ? 

A.  Not  hampered  ; it  was  filled  up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lock  filled  previous  to  my  visit  on 
the  5th  of  October  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  not  ? 

A.  There  was  not.. 

Q.  When  I visited  on  the  11th  of  October,  did  not 
Mr.  E.  complain  of  three  locks  being  put  on  his  legs  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  E.  say  that  the  locks  had  only  been  put 
on  one  night  ? 

A.  The  night  that  you  came  after. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  5th  of  October  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Did  Mr.  E.  say  they  were 
put  on  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  how  is  it  possible  for  three  locks  to  have  been 
15  placed  on  one  night,  and  only  one  one  night? 

A.  The  two  locks  were  hampered  before  ? 

Q.  If  there  was  no  lock  hampered  before  my  visit  on 
the  5th  of  October  ? 

A.  There  were  two,  was  it  not — did  I tell  you  three  ? 
20  Q.  He  said  that  when  he  visited  on  the  1 1 th,  there 
had  been  three  locks  placed  on  his  leg  or  legs  ? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  I wish  to  have  that  explained,  how  that  could  he 
if  only  one  leg  was  fastened  ? 

25  A.  I will  show  you.  Here  is  the  first  that  was  ham- 
pered on  the  end  of  the  chain  ; another  was  put  on  there  ; 
that  was  two, 

Q.  That  was  when  you  discovered  the  first  was 
hampered  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bij  the  Chairman.)  When  did  you  discover  that 
was  hampered  ; how  long  after  he  was  first  chained  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  One  of  the  locks  must  have  been 
35  hampered  previous  to  the  5th  of  October  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  understand  your  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Bring  your  recollection 
back  to  the  5th  of  October  ; was  there  a lock  hampered 
40  on  that  dav  ? 
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A.  Y es,  there  were  two,  I think. 

Q.  Two  hampered  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(4.  And  when  they  came  to  fasten  him  at  night  they 
found  two  locks  hampered  on  the  5th  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  they  put  the  third  ? 

A.  Y es,  but  only  one  was  round  the  leg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  The  effect  of  there  being 
three  was  that  it  lengthened  the  space  ? 

A.  Yes,  did  you  not  see  them  on  the  bedstead  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  I saw  the  chain,  but  I am 
not  sure  how  many  leg  locks  I saw  on  the  chain. 

A.  Yes,  and  they  are  there  now  if  they  are  not  taken 
off;  I gave  them  in  where  1 took  them ; I was  under 
the  keeper,  and  if  I had  orders  I should  have  taken 
them  off ; I asked,  but  I had  no  orders ; I did  as  Ban- 
well  told  me. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Mi  rehouse  ) On  the  5th  of  October, 
you  knew  there  were  two  locks  attached  to  the  chain  ? 
A.  I did. 

Q.  Why  were  not  some  means  taken  to  remove 
either  the  chain  or  the  two  locks  ? 

A.  You  could  not  undo  them,  but  they  could  have 
been  done  if  Dr.  Bompas  had  had  it  done.  He  was 
told  of  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  do  you  know  he  was 
told  ? 

A.  I told  him  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  found  the  locks  hampered  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Had  he  given  orders  on  that 
occasion  to  have  the  locks  removed  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  magistrates  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  What  induced  the  conversation  to  pass  between 

you  as  to  the  state  of  the  locks? 

%/ 

A.  He  saw  them. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  give  instructions  that  the  chains  should 
be  removed  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  removed  the  next  day.  They  were 
not  removed  till  Mr.  Mirehouse  came.  He  never  had 
them  after  that  one  night ; he  had  them  on  that  night, 
but  not  afterwards. 

Q.  [By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  ask  Dr.  Bom  pas 
whether  you  should  put  on  another  lock,  or  did  any 
thing  further  pass  ? 

A.  He  said  he  must  be  restrained. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not  on  that  day. 

(4.  [By  the  Chairman.)  I am  talking  of  the  5th  of 
October. 

A.  He  gave  me  no  orders  about  that  at  all ; I never 
heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  told  him  the  locks  were  hampered ; 
you  found  two  locks  hampered  ; you  say  you  went  to 
Dr.  Bompas  to  tell  him. 

A.  No,  I went  to  Banwell,  I said. 

Mr.  Fripp.  That  makes  all  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Banwell  said  he  must  be 
restrained  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Fripp.)  You  had  no  conversation  with 
Dr.  Bompas,  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  first  of  the  order  for  unchain- 
ing the  patient ; was  it  the  day  after  the  5th  of  October? 

A.  It  was  the  day  after.  They  were  not  taken  off 
till  after  Mr.  Mirehouse  came.  The  patient  never  slept 
there  but  one  night  after  that ; the  same  night  that  Mr. 
Mirehouse  was  there  ; he  slept  there  that  night  because 
there  was  no  room  prepared  for  him. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Witts.)  He  had  the  leg  lock  on  that 
night,  and  never  again  ? 

A.  Never  again. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keatiny. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  first  mention  what  you  have 
been  saying  here  to-day  at  Gloucester? 
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A.  1 can  see  the  gentleman  ; that  gentleman  there, 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Riddeford.) 

Q.  Mr.  Riddeford,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
Office  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  only  person  I have  spoken 
to  about  it,  and  I have  seen  no  other  person. 

Q.  Was  what  you  stated  taken  down  in  writing? 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

Q.  I understand  you  that  you  first  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  late  Dr.  Bompas,  about  three  years  ago. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  Bompas,  the  present  Dr.  Bompas,  dur- 
his  father’s  lifetime,  even  while  the  father  was  at  the 
Asylum,  been  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  looking  after 
the  patients  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Assisting  his  father  to  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  and  when  he  took  to 
the  management  of  the  Asylum,  did  he  continue  the 
same  system  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father. — Was  it  managed  in  the  same  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; but  he  changed  the  keepers  in  different 
places. 

Q.  What  change  was  made  in  that  respect,  do  you 
remember  ? 

A.  I was  in  the  farmers’  when  he  died. 

Q.  He  shifted  the  keepers  to  different  wards  from 
where  they  had  been  previously  ? 

A.  Yes,  which  he  thought  proper. 

Q.  With  that  exception  was  the  Asylum  managed 
in  the  same  way  very  much  that  it  had  been  during  the 
life  of  the  old  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  Dr.  Bompas  was  -more  se- 
vere or  kinder  to  the  patients  than  his  father  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  kinder  ? 

A,  No,  he  was  not  kinder ; he  seemed  pretty  good 
to  the  patients. 
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Q.  Has  he  always  appeared  to  you  to  be  kind  and 
attentive  to  the  patients  under  his  care  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  always  been  ready  at  any  time,  when  called 
5 to  any  part  of  the  establishment,  immediately  to  repair 
there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  whatever  was  required  of  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  E.  first  coming  to  the 
Fishpond’s  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  when  he  first  came  very  violent  ? 

A.  He  was  excited  at  times. 

15  Q.  Were  those  excitements  frequent  ? 

A.  They  were  frequent. 

Q.  When  he  first  came  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  fits  of  frequent  excitement  was  he 
20  extremely  violent  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  no  more  than  other  patients  that  I have 
seen. 

Q.  For  instance,  did  he  break  things  ? 

A.  I do  not  know,  because  I was  not  with  him. 

25  Q.  Oh,  you  were  not  with  him  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  brought  occasionally  to  our  depart- 
ment  to  be  confined  in  this  room. 

Q.  You  had  the  noisy  ward  when  Mr.  E.  first  came  ? 
A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  When  he  first  came  you  only  had  him  under  your 
care  when  he  was  brought  to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  We  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ; there 
was  another  keeper. 

Q.  Who  brought  him  over  to  your  ward  ? 

35  A.'  Yes. 

Q.  Then  in  a state  of  excitement  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  ward  that  the  strong  room  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  other  department. 

40  Q.  Flow  long  did  you  continue  in  the  noisy  ward 
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after  Mr.  E.’s  removal  ? 

A.  I think  he  came  sometime  in  the  summer  time, 
and  I went  away  in  November  to  Mr.  Simple. 

Q.  You  went  the  November  following,  you  left  the 
5 Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  continued  till  May  ? 

Q.  About  how  long  after  Mr.  E.  had  been  in  the 
Asylum  was  he  transferred  to  the  noisy  ward  perma- 
nently ? 

] 0 A.  I should  say  not  a month. 

Q.  Near  a month? 

A.  About  a month  I think,  as  much  as  I recollect. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  About  a month,  I think. 

15  Q.  And  then  he  was  transferred  back  to  the  farmers’ 
ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him;  I had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  than  walk  out  occasion- 
ally ; when  he  went  walking  out  I assisted  in  walking 
20  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  walk  out  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
noisy  ward  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  after  he  went  back  to  the  farmers’  ward  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  Mr.  E.  break  the  chair  in  the 
strong  room  ? 

A.  He  broke  part  of  the  bottom  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  with  the  chair  when  he  broke 
30  part  of  the  bottom  out  of  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  He  was  then  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  W as  that  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  noisy 
35  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  him  put  into  the  strong 
room  excepting  when  he  was  in  a state  of  excitement 
and  violence  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir;  excited. 
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Q.  When  he  was  in  the  noisy  ward  have  you  known 
him  break  anything? 

A.  No,  sir ; I remember  on  one  occasion  that  he 
stopped  up  the  lock,  so  that  we  could  not  get  into  him 
5 at  all ; he  kept  us  out  there  an  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  he  break  anything? 

A.  He  broke  one  of  the  catches  where  the  bolt  went 
in  ; by  pushing  in  he  put  something  in  the  lock,  and 
we  could  not  get  into  him,  and  he  bid  there. 

10  Q.  Did  he  break  the  bolt  of  the  strong  room? 

A.  Yes,  so  as  to  get  to  the  other  door. 

Q.  He  succeeded  in  opening  one  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  got  something  to  put  into  the  lock ; I 
do  not  know  what  it  was,  and  there  he  kept  us  and 
15  laughed  at  us. 

Q.  You  stated  there  had  been  a bed  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  people  to  sleep. 

Q.  You  said  he  put  this  bed  up  on  end  ? 

A.  The  bed  was  not  in  it. 

20  Q.  The  bedstead,  I should  say  ? 

A.  It  was  one  of  those  box  bedsteads. 

Q.  Did  he  put  up  that  box  bedstead  on  end  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  was  to  get  out  of  the  skylight  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  break  any  portion  of  the  skylight  on 
that  occasion  ? 

A.  He  did  not  ? 

(A  When  you  got  in?  how  did  you  find  him  ? 

30  A.  He  got  down,  or  tumbled  down,  off  the  bedstead, 
and  then  I went  to  Ban  well  and  had  it  taken  away ; it 
was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  was 
dangerous,  and  so  I had  it  removed. 

Q.  When  you  got  into  the  strong  room  you  found 
35  the  bed  up  on  end,  and  he  on  the  top  of  the  bedstead ; 
was  he  trying  to  get  up,  trying  to  get  up  to  the  skylight  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  alter  he  had  broken  the  bars 
out  of  the  window  of  the  bedroom  ? 

40  A.  Before,  sir. 
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Q.  Upon  that  occasion  when  he  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  his  bedroom  at  night,  and  into  the  court,  was 
he  dressed  ? 

A.  Partly  dressed. 

5 Q.  And  in  the  morning  you  found  him  up  in  a room 
next  to  V.’s. 

A.  Yes,  and  he  made  no  resistance  ; he  came  very 
quietly. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

10  A.  Banwell. 

Q.  Upon  this  Sunday  that  you  say  he  was  put  into 
the  strong  room  did  he  want  to  strike  any  one  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  think  again  ? 

15  A.  He  did  not  strike  any  one. 

Q.  Did  he  want  to  strike  another  patient  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  any  attempt  whatever  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

20  Q.  Nor  want  it  in  any  way  ? 

A.  No,  he  never  struck  a gentleman  while  I was  there, 
he  struck  me. 

Q.  More  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  knocked  me  on  the  nose  and  caused  the 

25  blood  to  fly  out.  It  was  not  my  fault,  and  it  was  too, 
because  there  was  no  assistance,  and  I could  not  get 
any.  He  was  trying  to  get  out  the  lock  of  the  outer 
door. 

Q.  What  outer  door  ? 

30  A.  By  the  bakehouse. 

Q,.  To  get-  out  of  the  premises  altogether  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  found  him  trying  to  pick  the  lock  on  the 
outer  door,  and  attempted  to  prevent  him,  and  he  struck 

35  you  on  the  nose,  and  made  the  blood  fly  out  ? 

A.  Yes ; but  there  ought  to  have  been  a person  there 
who  could  come  ; but  there  was  not.  It  is  wrong  for 
one  man  to  attempt  to  take  another  man. 

Q.  Especially  in  that  excited  state  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  for  some  days  they  are  high,  and  sometimes 
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low ; I have  experienced  it  myself ; I have  been  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  E.  very  desirous  to  escape  during  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  He  did  it  more  for  mischief — more  for  amusement, 
5 what  he  did.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  must 
do  something  ; that  was  what  he  used  to  tell  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  believed  him  ? 

10  A.  Yes;  he  told  me  as  much  about  his  affairs,  and 
how  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
keepers. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  in  any  other  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  escaped  from  there  ? 

A.  He  told  me  at  the  last  Asylum  he  kept  the 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters  continually  coming  there, 
and  the  man  said,  “ You  must  go,  I will  not  have  you 
here/'  and  turned  him  out.  He  said  the  carpenters 

20  were  coming  there  two  or  three  of  a day. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Do  you  mean  it  was  done 
for  mischief? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  he  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  must 
do  something. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  say  “ mischief”  or 
“ amusement”  ? 

A.  Amusement. 

30  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  He  did  not  break  them 
because  he  was  refused  leave  to  go  out  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  always  making  images  on  the  wall, 
selling  things,  making  an  auction,  selling  the  men,  and 
calling  them  by  names. 

35  Q.  Upon  this  particular  Sunday  on  which  he  was 
put  in  the  strong  room,  are  you  quite  clear  he  did  not 
want  to  strike  one  of  the  other  patients  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? 

40  A.  I am  certain  of  that.  I never  see  him  offer  to 
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strike  any  one.  He  would  tell  them  how  he  would 
serve  them ; he  would  threaten  them  what  he  would  do 
to  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  Be  said  he  would  give  them  a good  box  on  the 
ear,  or  kick  them  off  the  ground. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  him  break  windows  upon 
other  occasions  than  that  night  when  he  tore  out  the 
iron  bar  ? 

A.  I have  known  him  take  out  the  glass,  open  the 
leads,  and  take  them  out,  and  leave  the  lead  several 
times  in  little  bits.  He  always  had  little  bits  of  things 
like  that ; if  he  could  get  a nail  or  any  bit  of  hard  stuff. 

Q.  All  that  was  for  amusement? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  amusement  practised  generally  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  the  places  where  he  was  ? 

A.  In  that  apartment  he  used  to  get  chalk  and 
things,  and  mark  out  men  on  the  wall. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  had  succeeded  in  picking  the 
lock,  which  he  was  trying  to  pick  when  he  struck  you 
on  the  nose,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  that  door 
open,  could  he  have  got  out  of  the  establishment  then. 
Was  it  an  outer  door  ? 

A.  No  ; but  the  other  was  not  locked. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  If  he  had  got  out  where 
would  he  have  got  to  ? 

A.  He  would  have  got  into  the  front  yard. 

Q.  And  where  then  could  he  have  got  ? 

A.  He  could  have  got  into  the  farm-yard. 

Q.  And  from  that  into  the  farm  ? 

A.  From  that  into  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Where  was  the  door  you 
saw  him  picking  the  lock  off? 

A.  The  entrance  door  into  the  first  part  of  the  worst 
department. 

Q.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  that  door,  he 
could  have  got  into  the  court,  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
then  into  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  How  would  it  have  allowed 
him  ? 

A.  The  farm-yard  is  outside  the  kitchen  door. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a door  ? 

5 A.  Yes  ; but  that  is  not  locked  before  eight  or  nine 
o’clock,  because  that  is  the  only  way  from  the  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Did  he  succeed  in  making 
you  believe  he  was  picking  the  lock  of  that  door  merely 
for  amusement  ? 

10  A.  No;  he  was  doing  it  slily. 

Q.  To  escape? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  He  told  you  so. 

A.  No ; he  had  something  in  his  hand  to  try  to  push 
15  the  lock  back,  but  I tried  to  prevent  him. 

Q.  And  then  that  occurred  which  you  tried  to 
prevent  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  spitting  at  people  in  the 
20  face  ? 

A.  He  would  spit  at  them ; but  I do  not  think  he 
would  spit  them  in  the  face  ; he  used  to  spit  at  me, 
and  patients  as  well. 

Q.  And  make  use  of  very  bad  language  ? 

25  A.  They  will ; but  he  never  spit  in  my  face,  but  spit 
at  me  and  Mr.  Bompas  ? 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  break  three  or  four  windows 
in  your  part  of  the  house  ? 

A.  He  would  break  little  bits  ; in  the  window  he  got 
30  out  of  he  took  one  half  the  window  out,  or  else  he  could 
not  have  got  out  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  break  several  chamber  utensils  ? 

A.  No,  I think  not,  in  our  department. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  questioned  by  the 
35  Magistrates  who  visited  on  the  5th  of  October ; your 
being  questioned  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  then  stated  ? 

A.  I cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  Whatever  you  stated  at  that  time  I suppose  was 
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more  likely  to  be  correct  than  what  you  state  at  this 
distance  of  time,  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
them  ? 

A.  Yes ; but  I have  told  it  as  right  as  I could  pos- 
5 sibly  think  of  at  the  time.  If  I had  known  anything 
I could  have  taken  a better  recollection  of  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  had  it  put  down. 

Q.  Listen  to  this,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  correct  ? 
“ Thomas  Cook  says — I am  a keeper.  Mr.  E.  is  in  a 
10  better  state  to-day  than  he  usually  is.  He  asked  for  a 
Prayer  Book ; I gave  him  one ; he  has  it  now  in  his 
room.  When  he  was  put  in  the  strong  room  his  boots 
and  shoes  were  taken  off  and  his  slippers  were 
given  him.  He  kicked  the  doors,  and  broke  the  bolts. 
15  I am  not  positive  whether  there  was  a chair  in  the  room. 
I think  there  was.  He  locked  the  door  and  fastened 
himself  in,  so  that  we  could  not  get  to  him.  He 
wanted  to  strike  Mr.  P.,  another  patient.  He  is  fre- 
quently in  a very  excitable  state,  and  makes  use  of  bad 
20  language ; spits  in  our  faces,  and  threatens  us.  He  was 
put  in  a separate  room  without  restraint ; he  got  out, 
and  pulled  out  the  window,  and  disturbed  the  other  in- 
mates. He  has  broken  three  or  four  windows  in  my 
part  of  the  house,  also  two  shirts  and  a flannel  waist- 
25  coat,  also  several  chamber  utensils.  He  does  his  wants 
in  his  room.  When  he  asks  for  anything  he  has  it.” 
Do  you  remember  making  that  statement  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house  ? 

A.  I do ; some  of  it. 

30  Q.  You  do  not  remember  it  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  took 
the  charge  of  the  establishment,  Dr.  Smith  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  used  he  to  come  ? 

A.  Twice  a week  when  I was  there. 

Q.  Not  three  times  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect ; he  may  have  come  three  times, 
40  because  we  sometimes  walk  out  with  the  patients,  and 
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then  we  did  not  know  who  came. 

Q.  Now  this  chain  which  was  put  on  Mr.  E.  to  keep 
him  in  bed  ; you  say  one  end  of  the  chain  was  fastened 
under  the  bedstead  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  then  pass  up  through  a hole ; and  then 
when  Mr.  E.  would  be  lying  in  bed  and  the  chain  fas- 
tened to  him,  a portion  of  the  chain  would  be  under  the 
bedclothes  ? 

10  A.  On  the  bed,  not  on  him  ; it  would  lie  on  the  bed. 

Q.  When  he  would  have  the  chain  upon  him,  the 
weight  of  the  chain  would  not  be  upon  his  legs,  but 
upon  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  no  weight  at  all ; it  would  lie  down  on 
15  the  bed  ; no  weight  on  his  legs. 

Q.  The  aperture  was  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bed. 

A.  Just  over ; no  weight  could  hang  down. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  E.  any  complaint 
that  he  could  not  go  to  the  close  stool,  or  could  not  use 
20  the  chamber  utensil,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Magistrates’ 
visit,  directing  the  chain  to  be  taken  off,  you  asked  Ban- 
well  that  night,  and  he  told  you  there  was  to  be  no 
25  chain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  Dr.  Bompas  give  any 
order  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; if  I had  I would  not  have  asked  him  ? 
30  Q.  The  following  day  when  Mr.  E.  was  removed, 
did  you  then  hear  Dr.  Bompas  give  any  order  either  ? 

A.  No,  certainly  not  after  you  mentioned  it,  nor  ever 
mentioned  it  till  Mr.  Mirehouse  came.  I think  Mr. 
Mirehouse’s  words  were,  “ Are  these  things  taken  off  the 
35  bedstead  ?” 

Q.  I understand  you  he  slept  at  night  with  the  chain, 
without  your  having  heard  any  order  from  Dr.  Bompas, 
and  the  next  night,  in  a different  place,  in  the  same  way, 
without  your  hearing  any  order  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  it  was  because  there  was  no  room  ready. 
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Q.  And  it  was  Ban  well  told  you  the  chain  was  still  to 
be  kept  on  ? 

A.  I asked  him,  and  he  said,  “To  be  sure,  go  on  the 

same.” 

5 Q.  Did  you  go  that  night  a second  time  into  Mr.  E.’s 
bedroom  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Banwell. 

A.  Not  that  I know  ; I slept  over  him  that  night. 

10  Q.  I am  speaking  of  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes,  I slept  over  him  ? 

Q.  Suppose  his  door  had  been  opened,  and  any  per- 
son gone  into  it,  would  you  have  heard  it  ? 

A.  Not  very  likely,  because  it  was  padlocked. 

15  Q,  Were  you  aware  till  I asked  you  the  question, 
that  any  body  had  gone  into  his  room  that  night  after 
he  had  gone  to  bed  ? 

A.  I never  heard  it.  Mr.  Riddeford  asked  me  about 
it  at  Gloucester. 

20  Q.  And  you  told  him  what  you  have  told  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  second  chain  on  Mr.  E.’s  bed? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  was  chained  on  two  legs, 
but  it  was  wrong,  he  was  never  chained  with  two  legs  ? 

25  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  hear  him  say  so? 

A.  No,  it  was  Mr.  Riddeford. 

G.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Mr.  Riddeford  told  you  that 
Mr.  E.  had  said  he  was  chained  by  two  legs,  and  you 
say  if  he  said  that  he  said  what  was  wrong  ? 

30  A.  Yes 

Q.  He  never  was  chained  by  two  legs  ? 

A.  No,  nor  more  he  was  not ; and  whenever  I put 
the  leg  lock  on  him  I always  put  that  loose,  so 
as  it  should  not  hurt  him ; and  sometimes  I put  his 

35  stocking  on,  and  put  it  on  on  the  top  of  the  stocking 
when  I put  him  to  bed,  and  he  complained. 

Q.  You  said,  I think,  you  were  present  on  one  or 
two  occasions  when  Mr.  E.  complained  to  Dr.  Bompas 
that  this  hurt  him  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Upon  each  of  those  occasions  did  Dr.  Bompas 
immediately  examine  the  place  to  see  if  there  was  a 
mark  ? 

A.  He  did  once  to  my  recollection,  and  there  was 
5 no  sign  at  all  of  anything. 

Q.  And  you  saw  it  yourself,  and  there  was  no  sign 
whatever  of  any  hurt  ? 

A.  l\o,  sir,  there  was  never  any  sign  on  his  foot. 

Q.  Were  you  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his 

1 0 legs  ? 

A.  I did  every  morning  when  I unlocked  it. 

Q.  Was  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  hurt  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ) Was  the  chain  on  when 

15  Dr.  Bompas  examined  his  leg? 

A.  No ; It  was  after  he  was  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Did  you  see  the  leg  when 
the  lock  was  on  and  when  it  was  off? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  And  did  you  ever  observe  the  slightest  appear- 
ance on  it  ? 

A.  I examined  it  at  night,  and  never  saw  the  least, 
any  more  than  there  is  now  on  mine.  He  never  had  a 
piece  of  skin  off  on  his  leg ; but  when  he  got  out  of 

25  the  window  he  scraged  it,  but  nothing  to  hurt. 

Q,  In  your  judgment,  from  the  position  in  which 
the  chain  was  placed  when  Mr.  E.  was  in  bed,  if  he  re- 
mained quiet  in  bed,  would  the  chain  hurt  him  in  the 
least  ? 

30  A.  No ; because  the  chain  laid  down  the  same  as  my 
hand  now,  in  the  bed,  and  no  heft  on  it ; he  would 
move  about,  and  get  about ; not  to  get  to  the  window. 

Q.  While  that  chain  was  on  did  you  ever  know  of 
Mr.  E.  making  any  attempt  whatever  to  get  it  off? 

35  A.  Not  as  I saw.  I dare  say  he  has  tried. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  attempt  it;  you  never  heard 
him  make  any  noise  in  the  room,  or  call  for  assistance  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I have  heard  him  in  the  night  making  a 
noise. 

40  Q.  You  never  knew  him  make  the  attempt  so  far  as 
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you  know  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I know. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  after  that  chain  was  put 
on,  did  Mr.  E.  remain  quiet  aud  tranquil  in  his  bed- 
5 room  at  night  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  E.  appear  to  make  a noise  in 
the  night  during  the  time  that  the  chain  was  on  ? 

A.  I have  heard  him  making  a noise. 

10  Q.  A noise  of  what  sort  ? 

A.  Singing  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Hollaing ; did  he  holla  at  all  ? 

A.  Sometimes  towards  morning  he  did,  to  get  up 
before  it  was  time.  Some  patients  may  and  do,  when 
15  they  see  it  is  daylight,  think  it  is  morning. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Then  he  used  to  call  out  that 
the  keepers  might  hear  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  And  did  you  go  to  him  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  bring  his  clothes,  and  clean  his  boots,  and 
let  him  out ; and  then  he  would  go  and  wash  himself, 
and  smoke  ; smoke  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Q.  When  Mr.  E.  began  to  remain  more  quiet  at  night 
and  to  get  sleep,  did  not  his  health  gradually  improve  ? 
25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  While  he  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  got  better. 

Q.  After  he  went  to  the  farmers’  department? 

A.  Yes ; he  went  away  from  there  before  I went  to 
30  Mr.  Simple’s. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating)  Was  he,  during  the  time  he 
slept,  quiet  at  night,  in  consequence  of  this  chain  ; was 
he  gradually  improving  in  his  health  ? 

A.  Y es. 

35  The  Chairman.  He  has  not  said  in  consequence  of 
the  chain. 

Q (By  Mr.  Keating)  Well  I will  put  it.  I sup- 
pose it  was  the  chain  which  prevented  him  leaving  the 
bed  ? When  he  got  out  of  the  window  there  was  no 
40  chain  on  him  then  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  And  wandered  about  during  the  night  half 
dressed. 

A.  Yes,  partly  dressed,  I think  ; he  tore  his  shirt  hy 
5 some  means,  getting  out  at  night. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  chain  was  put  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  never  did  any  thing  of  the  sort  after  it  was 
on,  or  after  it  was  taken  off? 

10  ' A.  No. 

Q,  You  said  you  sometimes  carried  messages  to  Dr. 
Bompas,  requesting  leave  for  Mr.  E.  to  go  to  church. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  those  occasions  when  Dr.  Bompas  refused 

1 5 to  give  him  leave  did  he  assign  as  a reason  that  he  was 
not  in  a fit  state  to  go  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I took  it  in,  and  had  not  an  answer ; 
and  sometimes  I had  an  answer  to  say  that  Dr.  Bompas 
thought  he  was  not  fit  to  go. 

20  Q.  Did  you  sometimes,  or  on  any  occasion,  deliver 
the  message  to  Dr.  Bompas  yourself  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  because  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
keepers  to  be  out  longer  than  they  could  help. 

Q.  You  were  not  to  be  absent  from  patients  longer 

25  than  was  necessary  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  any  of  those  occasions  did  you  see  Dr. 
Bompas  yourself  ? 

A.  I did  sometimes.  I saw  him  myself  once. 

30  Q.  To  give  him  a message? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  suppose  did  you  deliver  a 
message  of  that  sort  to  Dr.  Bompas  himself? 

A.  I have  once  or  twice. 

35  Q.  On  those  occasions  did  not  Dr.  Bompas  say  that 
Mr.  E.  was  not  yet  fit  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  he  could  not  allow  him  to  go  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  then  he  was  excited,  Mr.  E.  was. 

40  Q.  Mr.  E.  was  displeased  with  that  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  say  he  got  better  and  went  to  the  far- 
mers’ ward,  did  Mr.  E.  constantly  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  ? 

5 A.  Not  constantly. 

Q.  Whenever  he  wished  ? 

A.  I do  not  know;  but  I was  the  first  person  that 
ever  took  him  to  church  ; but  it  was  not  a fit  thing  ; he 
ought  to  have  had  another  keeper  with  him  or  two ; he 
10  was  rather  excited  in  the  church. 

Q,.  I understand  you  that  after  Mr.  E.  got  better,  and 
went  back  to  the  Farmer’s  ward,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
church,  and  you  went  with  him  the  first  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Do  I understand  you,  that  he  was  in  that  state 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  more  than  one  keeper  with 
him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  become  excited  in  church  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  about  his  letters;  he  said  he  lost  his  letters. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  church,  while  the  service  was 
going  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  was  in  church? 

25  A.  Yes,  he  said  he  had  lost  his  letters  about  his  poor 
dear  brother.  He  asked  me  about  them,  and  he  went 
looking  about  for  them  in  the  church. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keatiny.)  I need  scarcely  ask  whether 
upon  that  day  Mr.  E.  was  exactly  in  the  state  to  be  at 
30  church  ? 

A.  He  might  if  another  keeper  or  two  had  been 
there,  but  I was  timid  ; because  when  they  let  out  men 
first  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should 
35  be  another  keeper  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  I was  let  out  first,  there  were  two  men; 
one  on  each  side,  with  me,  or  I might  have  done  my- 
self injury  and  the  keeper  too. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  took  the  instruments  of  restraint, 
40  by  the  directions  of  Dr.  Bom  pas,  after  the  Magistrates 
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had  been  there,  and  carried  them  to  the  bailiff  ? 

A.  Everything  I could  find. 

Q.  To  be  locked  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  locked  up ; there  was  not  a thing 
5 left. 

Q.  Was  that  immediately  after  the  Magistrates  had 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  use  of  those 
instruments  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  not  more;  that  night  that  Mr. 
10  Mirehouse  ordered  it  not  to  be,  it  was  that  night,  and 
then  discontinued ; except  C.’s  gloves,  and  we  could  not 
keep  his  clothes  on  him,  and  he  would  do  things  im- 
proper. 

Q.  Those  things  that  were  taken  to  the  bailiff  and 
15  locked  up,  had  they  been  about  the  house  at  the  time 
that  old  Dr.  Bompas  died  ? 

A.  Yes  ; there  were  things  that  had  been  in  years  and 
years  there  ; old  ones. 

Q,  They  were  not  brought  there  by  Dr.  Joseph 
20  Bompas  ? 

A.  No,  1 believe  not ; nor  yet  his  father.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  there  ever  since  the  house  had  been 
builded  for  that  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  said  that  he  was  taken 
25  to  the  strong  room  on  one  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
his  making  a noise,  which  disturbed  the  congregation 
that  was  in  the  chapel  ? 

A.  Never,  sir;  I never  said  such  a thing  as  that. 

Q.  I think  you  said  he  was  taken  to  the  strong  room 
30  in  consequence  of  his  having  kicked  at  the  door.  By  the 
yard  door,  which  disturbed  their  chapel  in  the  yard, 
and  disturbed  the  congregation  in  the  chapel? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  taken  into  the  strong  room  till  chapel 
35  was  over,  and  then  let  out  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  chapel  was  the  chapel  where  the  family 
worshipped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  Were  there  also  many  of  the  patients  there  in  the 
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chapel  ? 

A.  Not  a great  many. 

Q.  W ere  there  any  ? 

A.  There  were  some. 

Q.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  heard  Mr.  E.  com- 
plain of  Banwell  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  you  remember  was  the  first  time  you 
heard  Mr.  E.  complain  of  Banwell  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Soon  after  he  came  to  this  department. 

Q.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  noisy  side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  afterwards  complain  of  Ban- 
well  ? 

A.  They  have  disagreed  ever  so  many  times  ; there 
is  nothing  to  be  taken  of  a patient  that  is  high  and 
low,  and  not  in  his  right  mind,  what  he  speaks  at 
times.  Of  a patient  that  is  high,  and  not  right  in  his 
head,  there  is  not  much  notice  to  be  taken  ol  him. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  notice  to  be  taken  of  what  a 
patient  high,  and  out  of  his  right  mind,  may  say  of  a 
keeper  ? 

A.  No,  it  ought  to  be  passed  away  by  the  keeper, 
in  most  instances  a keeper  should  not  notice  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  what  an  insane  person  says  of 
his  keeper  ought  not  to  be  paid  much  attention  to  ? 

A.  No,  if  he  is  high.  If  he  talks  or  wants  anything 
to  do  it.  But  they  are  not  to  be  pushed  and  knocked 
about. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  E.  complain  more  than  once 
to  Dr.  Bompas  about  Banwell  ? 

A.  I have,  and  about  other  keepers  too,  and  they 
will. 

Q.  Who  will  ? 

A.  Why  any  insane  man  will,  or  any  insane  woman 
will. 

Q.  It  is  a very  usual  thing  ? 

A.  Yes ; say  anything,  and  there  is  no  notice  to  be 
taken  of  it,  only  to  pass  it  away. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  surprised  that  Dr.  Bompas  at 
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first  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  P 

A.  No,  sir  ; if  he  was  considered  well,  or  getting  well, 
you  may. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  E.,  after  he  was  getting  pretty  well, 
complain  of  Banwell  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  went  away  out  of  Banwell’s  care 
altogether. 

Q.  He  did  not  complain  of  Banwell  after  that  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  gone  away ; Banwell  was  gone  away 
and  Mr.  E.  too.  Mr.  E.  was  not  discharged,  but  taken 
into  another  department. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Dr.  Bompas  generally  direct  the 
keepers  to  be  very  forbearing  and  patient  towards  persons 
under  their  care  ? 

A.  I have,  and  his  father  too. 

Q.  Were  these  his  general  directions  to  the  keepers 
who  had  patients  under  their  charge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  You  say  when  the  young  Dr.  Bompas  took  to  the 
business,  he  conducted  it  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
father  had  before  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  confide  more  to  the  keepers  than  his 
father  had  done  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a bed  in  the  strong  room, 
from  which  Mr.  E.  was  endeavouring  to  get  out  at  the 
skylight  ? 

A.  A bedstead  ; not  a bed. 

Q.  And  he  had  turned  it  on  one  side  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  he  have  effected  his  escape  from  the  sky- 
light ? 

A.  No,  he  would  have  fallen  down  and  injured 
himself. 

Q.  Could  he  have  got  to  the  skylight  ? 

A.  No,  he  could  not  get  there. 

Q,  It  was  too  high  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  too  high. 
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Q.  You  have  stated  that  after  he  had  been  chained 
to  the  bed  and  locked  in  the  room,  that  in  the  morning 
he  came  out,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  was  to  calm 
him,  and  to  cool  him,  and  make  him  comfortable.  Do 
5 you  ascribe  that  to  the  chaining  ? 

A.  He  was  better. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  chaining  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  better. 

Q,.  You  do  not  ascribe  it  to  the  chaining  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  he  had  contrived  to  get  through  the  window 
and  get  into  the  open  air  half-dressed,  the  next  morning 
when  you  saw  him  in  V.’s  room  he  was  calm  and 
collected  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  cold  air  had  as  good  effect  as  the 
chaining. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  on  some  other  occasions  you  have  spoken 

20  of  his  making  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  then  the  only  keeper? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  so  powerful  a man  as  Mr.  E. 

25  A.  No,  sir,  not  quite. 

Q.  And  therefore  your  making  an  effort  to  prevent 
him,  and  having  no  assistance,  he  gave  you  a bloody 
nose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

30  Q.  I think  you  said  you  acted  with  indiscretion,  being 
the  less  powerful  man  of  the  two,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
him,  that  is  to  prevent  his  escape  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  no  other  keeper  on  the  premises  ? 

35  A.  Not  in  my  department. 

Q.  Now,  I think  I got  this  answer  from  you,  that 
some  days  live,  and  some  none,  were  on  the  premises  ; 
did  I take  that  answer  from  you  correctly  ? Some  days 
there  were  five,  and  sometimes  none  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  is  the  largest  number  of  keepers  you 
have  known  on  the  establishment  ? 

A.  There  were  six  when  I went  there. 

Q.  Six  including  yourself? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  smallest  number  ? 

A.  There  was  more  keepers  came  in,  fresh  ones. 

Q.  I want  to  know  the  greatest  number  and  the 
smallest  number  of  keepers  upon  the  establishment ; 
10  how  many  ? 

A.  Two  at  the  farmers’  room,  and  two  and  an 
assistant  at  the  gentlemens’  room,  and  there  was  Ban- 
well  and  me. 

Q.  Seven  was  the  largest  number ; name  the 
1 5 smallest  ? 

A.  There  was  more  than  that  afterwards.  There  was 
two  at  the  farmers’  room,  and  two  and  an  assistant  at 
the  best  department,  and  in  our  department  there  was 
me  and  Banwell. 

20  Q.  How  many  keepers  had  you  there  in  the  old 
doctor’s  time  ? 

A.  That  was  the  number. 

Q.  Were  they  continued  the  same,  or  increased  or 
diminished  in  the  present  Dr.  Bompas’s  time  ? 

25  A.  No,  they  still  kept  the  same. 

Q.  Down  to  the  time  of  your  leaving  ? 

A.  No,  there  were  two  more  put  on. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  when  you  left  ? 

A.  Eight  or  nine  men.  Fowler  and  Sweet,  that  was 
30  two ; two  men  extra. 

Q.  Except  on  that  occasion  when  you,  unprotected 
by  any  assistant,  interfered  with  his  efforts  to  open  the 
door,  except  on  that  occasion  you  never  saw  him  strike 
any  one,  nor  attempt  to  strike  any  one  ? 

35  A.  Never;  he  did  threaten. 

Q.  In  the  way  you  have  described,  “ I will  give  you 
a box  on  the  head”  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  never  saw  him  attempt  to  carry  that  into 
40  execution  ? 
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A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  he  spit  at  you  ? 

A.  He  spit  at  you. 

Q.  Describe  what  you  mean  ? 

5 A.  Spit  at  you. 

Q.  Insultingly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  not  wilfully  done ; it  was  not  like  throw- 
ing saliva  in  your  face  ? 

10  A.  And  then  he  would  be  good  friends. 

Q.  Make  a noise  with  his  mouth  in  imitation  of 
spitting  P 

A.  Give  a hawk  and  spit  at  you. 

Q.  And  then  in  a minute  get  into  good  temper  and 
15  shake  hands  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  give  you  anything,  tobacco  if  he  had  it. 
Q.  You  said  lie  did  his  wants  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Once,  I recollect. 

Q.  Could  he  do  it  in  any  other  place  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  he  had  a pot,  and  sometimes  he  upset  it; 
no  more  than  any  other  patient  may. 

Q,.  When  you  say  he  did  his  wants  in  the  room,  was 
it  not  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  doing  it 
in  any  other  place  ? 

25  A.  Yes  there  was  ; after  he  broke  the  earthenware 
night  chamber-pot,  I put  him  one  out  of  the  nightstool. 
Q.  That  was  not  earthenware  ? 

A.  No,  and  he  kicked  that  about  the  room. 

Q.  On  one  occasion  he  kicked  that  about  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  to  what  you  referred  when  you  gave 
your  former  statement  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  After  doing  his  affairs  in  it  ? 
35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  kicked  it  about  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  pan  far  from  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  chained  that  night? 
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A.  Yes,  I think  he  was. 

Q.  Then  how  could  he  kick  that  about ; he  might 
throw  it  about ; not  kick  it  ? 

A.  Fling  it  out. 

Q.  This  pan  was  like  a common  pan,  wider  at  the 
top  than  bottom  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  would  easily  tumble  over  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Still,  if  he  set  his  foot  on  it,  it  would  easily 


upset  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  it  upset? 

A.  Yes,  and  all  about  the  room. 

15  Q.  What  had  he  for  doing  his  affairs  in  the  night, 
in  case  he  should  want  ? 

A.  There  was  always  something  or  other. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  close  stool  put,  why  was  there 
not  a pan  ? 

20  A.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sit  on  it  and  keep 
it  steady. 

Q.  Was  there  a close  stool  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  But  he  had  a close  stool  pan  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  sit  there  steady  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  And  with  only  one  leg  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  prevent  upsetting 


30  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  chain  which  fastened 
his  leg,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  would  slip  up 
and  down  through  the  bed. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  he  got  his  leg  near  the  end  of  it, 
35  there  would  be  the  weight  of  the  chain,  at  all  events, 
for  his  leg  to  support  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  would  come  up  the  bed. 

(2*  But  supposing  the  leg  got  near  the  end  of  the 
bed  ? 

40  A.  lie  would  have  more  chain  then. 
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Q.  I thought  the  chain  would  slip  through? 

A.  The  bed  would  be  on  the  hole. 

Q.  Cannot  the  chain  move  up  and  down? 

A.  Not  when  it  is  on  his  leg,  because  it  comes  up 
and  lays  on  the  bed.  It  would  not  slip. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  The  bed  prevents  the  chain 
passing  through  the  aperture  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  bed  would  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
bedstead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say,  to  your  knowledge 
he  was  never  chained  by  two  legs  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  you  went  to 
bed? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Was  Banwell  up,  or  gone  before  you  ? 

A.  He  slept  in  the  house,  with  his  wife,  so  I could 
not  tell.  Banwell  had  a wife  as  cook,  and  they  slept 
at  the  top  of  the  dwelling  house. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  could  not  tell  where  he  was? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  he  not  have  got  into  Mr.  E.’s  room  after 
you  had  gone  to  bed  ? 

A.  Yes  ; because  we  all  had  keys.  I had  a key, 
and  he  had  a key,  in  case  of  them  that  were  there  to 
have  a key  to  undo  it  directly,  or  going  to  call  any 
other  keeper. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Though  Banwell  could 
have  gone  there,  and  put  this  on.  What  state  did  you 
find  this  chain  in  next  morning? 

A.  The  same  as  we  put  it  on. 

Q.  Not  two  chains  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  a recollection  of 
having,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  released  him  from 
his  chain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  did  Banwell  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q,  You  are  sure  of  it  ? 
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A.  Yes,  I am  sure  of  it;  and  it  was  never  put  on 
him  after. 

Q You  say  he  complained  to  Dr.  Bompas  that 
the  chain  hurt  him,  and  he  pulled  off  his  stocking? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  do  that  of  his  own  accord,  or  was  he 
requested  to  do  it  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  He  did  it. 

Q.  He  voluntarily  pulled  off  his  stocking,  to  shew 
10  that  the  chain  injured  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  see  any  mark  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  and  never  was  any  mark;  because 
there  was  no  heft  on  it,  without  he  minded  to  get  out 
15  of  bed,  and  jump  about. 

Q.  What  you  say  is,  that  you  saw  no  mark  at  all? 

A.  No  mark  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  him  attempt  to  get  off 
the  chain  ? 

20  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  locked  him  up,  you  left  the 
room  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  see  what  he  did  afterwards? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  call  in  the  night,  making  a noise? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  very  loud  ? 

A.  He  has  a good  strong  voice,  sir. 

Q.  Various  noises  he  made? 

A.  Singing,  and  hallooing,  and  whistling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  him,  and  see  him  in  the 
night  ? 

A.  I did,  sir;  and  any  patient  that  was  bad  at 
night. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  bad? 

A.  Any  patient  noisy  in  the  night  I used  to  go  and 
see,  and  tell  them  to  be  quiet,  and  look  in  on  them. 

Q.  Did  you  look  in  on  him  ? 

A.  I did,  at  times. 
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Q.  How  have  you  found  him  ? 

A.  I found  him  quiet;  sometimes  he  wanted  some- 
thing, and  I would  get  it  him. 

Q.  What  has  he  wanted  ? 

5 A.  Water. 

Q.  And  have  you  got  it  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  he  went  to  church,  you  accom- 
panied him  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  became  excited  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  alone,  or  in  the  society  of  other 
patients  ? 

15  A.  Instead  of  coming  out  of  the  door  with  me,  he 
went  in  among  the  women. 

Q.  Was  he  glad  to  get  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  women — women 
20  patients  ? 

A.  No,  the  congregation. 

Q.  He  seemed  very  glad  to  see  new  faces  ; that  is 
how  it  struck  you  ? 

A.  lie  seemed  glad  to  see  them. 

25  Q.  All  at  once  you  say  he  lost  a letter  ? 

A.  He  said  he  lost  a letter. 

Q.  Did  he  appear,  from  his  manner,  to  mean  what 
he  said  ? . 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Did  he  walk  apparently  looking  for  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  with  him? 

A.  He  found  it  again  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  He  searched  his  pocket,  and  there  he  found 
35  the  supposed  lost  letter ; what  became  of  his  excite- 
ment then  ? 

A.  He  was  glad  he  found  it. 

Q.  There  was  an  end  of  the  excitement,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  finding  his  letter;  is  that  so? 

40  A.  It  is,  sir. 
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Q.  {By  Mr.  Price.)  It  was  after  Mr.  E.  returned  to 
the  farmers’  ward,  that  you  took  him  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
other  part  of  the  house,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  excite- 
ment, was  he  not'?  At  the  time  he  was  in  the  other  part 
of  the  house  when  he  used  to  send  you  with  messages 
to  Dr.  Bompas,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  excitement. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  his  fits  was  his  language  very  bad  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  use  of  pro  ane  language  ? 

A.  Curse  sometimes  ; damn;  the  same  as  patients 
do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yourself  that  at  that  time  he  was 
was  fit  to  go  to  church  by  reason  of  his  malady.  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  he  was. 

O.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Bompas  exercised  a wise 
discretion  in  not  allowing  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  your  understanding  of  Dr.  Bompas, 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  He  might  possibly  have  become  excited  in 
25  church  ? 

A.  Oh  yes.  I have  seen  that,  because  patients  have 
been  obliged  to  be  brought  out. 

Q.  If  you  had  taken  him  to  church  he  might  have 
been  liable  to  these  excitements,  and  he  would  have 
30  made  use  of  bad  language  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  he  might. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  he  might? 

A.  Yes,  he  mav. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Gycle.)  Is  it  in  your  recollection  whether 
35  at  all  times,  when  there  were  patients  in  a fit  state  to 
to  go  to  church,  and  were  desirous,  that  they  were 
allowed  to  go  without  restraint  or  difficulty  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; some  were  church  people. 

Q.  I mean  those  who  wished  to  go.  If  patients 
40  who  were  in  a fit  state  of  mind  to  go  to  church,  ex' 
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pressed  a wish  to  go,  were  they  always  allowed  to  go 
by  Dr.  Bom  pas,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  went  I 

A.  1 cannot  tell;  there  were  some  of  my  patients, 
not  many,  went  to  church;  but  Mr.  Bompas  had 
5 service  once  a week,  and  on  the  Sabbath-day  ; but 
there  were  not  many  that  did  go. 

Q.  Were  they  prevented  from  going  by  Dr.  Bompas, 
or  did  they  not  go  because  they  had  no  inclination  to 
go,  because  they  chose  to  worship  in  the  chapel  or  not 
10  at  all  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  who  went  to  church. 

Q.  I do  not  wish  to  know  that;  I wish  to  know  if 
all  persons  who  wished  to  go  were  allowed  to  go? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Does  he  ever  know  Dr. 
15  Bompas  ever  preventing  any  person  from  going  ? 

A.  I never  knew  Dr.  Bompas  deny  any  one  that 
was  fit  to  go.  (The  Witness  withdrew.) 

Dr.  John  O'Brien  sworn , and  examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

20 

Q.  I believe  you  are  a physician,  residing  and 
practising  at  Clifton  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  J.  P.,  of  L.  C.  ? 

25  A.  I do. 

Q.  In  Wales  ? 

A.  Yes,  near  A. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  wife’s  mind, 
did  you,  at  any  time,  call  on  Dr.  Bompas,  at  the 
30  Fishponds  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  The  present  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  arrangement  with  him  for 
35  receiving  Mrs.  P.  ? 

A.  I preceded  Mrs.  P.,  and  her  daughter,  and 
husband,  to  the  establishment,  a short  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  chosing  what  apartments  she  would  be  put 
into,  seeing  the  sort  of  apartments  she  would  be  put 
40  into,  which  I did  do. 
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Q.  You  selected  the  apartment  for  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When,  was  that,  Dr.  O’Brien  ? 

A.  Sometime  in  October,  1847;  I am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  date. 

Q.  Having  seen  and  engaged  the  apartment,  did 
you  proceed  to  the  Asylum  afterwards  with  Mrs.  P. 
and  Mr.  P.  ? 

A.  I proceeded  to  the  waiting  room,  where  in  a 
few  moments  Mr.  P.  arrived  with  his  wife,  according 
to  arrangement. 

Q.  You  remained  there,  in  point  of  fact,  until  he 
came  ? 

A.  Yes  ; when  I informed  him  1 had  chosen  an 
apartment,  and  begged  he  would  go  and  see  if  he 
approved  it. 

Q.  Did  he  approve  of  it ; and  was  Mrs,  P.  conse- 
quently left  there  ? 

A.  He  did;  and  she  was  left  there. 

Q.  Was  it  arranged  that  you  should  periodically 
visit  her  ? 

A.  It  was  ; at  least  once  a month. 

Q.  And  did  you,  in  consequence  of  that  arrange- 
ment, visit  her  about  that  time  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Arranged  with  Dr,  Bom- 
pas  ? 

A.  No,  arranged  by  Mr.  P.  that  I should  do  so, 
and  Dr.  Bompas  was  informed  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  it  ? 

A.  Not  that  I heard  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  there  ? 

A.  I believe  till  some  time  in  April,  1848. 

Q.  During  the  early  part  of  your  visits,  was  she  in 
the  same  room ; did  she  continue  in  the  same  apart- 
ment you  had  taken  for  her  ? 

A.  Until  my  visit  in  December,  when  I was  informed 
she  had  been  removed  from  that  apartment,  and  placed 
in  another.  She  informed  me  herself,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Bompas,  as  well  as  I can  recollect;  1 think  it 
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was  in  bis  presence,  for  we  had  some  conversation  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  Was  she  alone  in  the  apartment  you  had  en- 
gaged for  her  ? 

5 A.  No,  sir,  she  was  not  in  the  sitting  room  ; she 
was  sitting  with  one  or  two  other  ladies. 

Q.  But  the  bed  room  ? 

A.  The  bed  room  was  to  herself ; Mr.  P.  requested 
that  a servant  might  sleep  in  her  room  as  a favour. 

10  Q.  Did  a servant  sleep  in  her  room  ? 

A.  I believe  not ; I believe  she  said  something 
about  it ; I am  not  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  the  room  into  which  she 
was  removed  equally  comfortable  to  that  which  you 
] 5 had  taken  for  her  ? 

A.  She  complained  to  me  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
it  was  very  gloomy,  and  that  she  particularly  wished 
to  go  back  to  where  she  was  before. 

Q.  Upon  that  did  you  communicate  with  Dr. 
20  Bom  pas  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did  ; we  had  a conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  stated  that  the  reason  he  removed  her 
was,  that  as  the  window  was  in  front  she  could  see 
parties  coming  to  the  house,  and  that  she  fancied  that 
25  every  body  that  came  was  her  husband,  and  that  he 
thought  it  distracted  her,  and  did  not  make  her  com- 
fortable ; in  fact  that  it  injured  her  mind. 

Q.  Were  you  of  that  opinion  ? 

A.  That  I could  not  say,  because  I did  not  see  the 
30  excitement  he  complained  of. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  the  effect  which  the  change 
produced  ? 

A.  On  my  next  visit  I saw  a very  serious  change 
in  her  bodily  health  ; what  I considered  a change,  and 
35  therefore  asked  Dr,  Bompas  to  let  her  go  back  to  her 
other  apartment. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  flow  long  was  that  after- 
wards ? 

A.  I think  it  was  in  January.  If  you  will  allow 
40  me,  I will  refer  and  see. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Certainly. 

A.  (Referring  to  some  letters.)  It  was  in  February ; 
the  next  visit  was  not  till  the  25th  of  February. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  observing  that  her  health  was 
5 affected,  did  you  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Bompas? 

A.  She  was  herself  most  earnest  in  her  entreaties 
to  be  put  back  at  my  former  visit,  and  extremely  so 
at  this  time,  and  I requested  Dr.  Bompas  to  place  her 
back,  tor  she  would  promise  to  behave  much  better 
10  if  he  would  place  her  back,  and  he  promised  me  so 
to  do. 

Q.  Did  he  perform  that  promise  ? 

A.  No.  I wrote  to  her  friends  to  state  that  I con- 
sidered her  health  had  considerably  declined  ; she  had 
15  got  much  thinner,  and  her  mind  had  not  at  all  improved, 
and  I had  learnt  from  the  servant  she  had  not  been 
out  of  the  house  a considerable  time,  and  had  no  exer- 
cise, and  that  her  appetite  was  bad,  and  that  her  whole 
appearance  presented  that  of  a person  who  was  ex- 
20  ceedingly  delicate,  and  that  she  needed  exercise.  I 
recjuested  that  she  might  have  exercise  every  fine  day, 
and  I requested  Dr.  Bompas  personally  to  remove  her 
into  the  other  room.  I visited  her  again  on  the  14th 
of  April,  and  my  report'  to  her  friends  is  in  these 
25  words:  “ Mrs.  P.  has  become  very  thin  and  feeble 
since  I last  saw  her  ; complains  of  pains  in  her  limbs  ; 
her  appetite  is  very  bad ; her  habits  have  become 
rather  dirty,”  and  I sum  up  by  telling  them  that  “ I 
consider  she  has  fallen  back  very  much  indeed  in  her 
30  general  health,  and  not  improved  in  her  mind.”  To 
sum  up,  I see  no  improvement  in  her  mental  health, 
and  her  bodily  has  certainly  declined,”  and  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  conclude  by  advising  her  to  be  changed 
to  another  Asylum  as  soon  as  possible,  which  was  done. 
35  O.  Was  the  want  of  exercise,  and  her  being  con- 
tinued in  that  back  room,  in  your  opinion,  likely  to 
produce  the  result  which  you  have  described— a falling 
off  in  her  health  ? 

A.  It  was  because  I thought  so  that  l advised  the 
40  friends  to  remove  her. 
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Q.  I believe  she  was  removed  to  Dr.  Fox’s  ? 

A.  To  Dr.  Fox’s,  at  Brislington. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Want  of  exercise  and  the  re- 
moval into  the  back  room,  was  the  cause  of  the  condition 
5 you  found  her  in  ? 

A.  I thought  so  ; it  caused  loss  of  appetite,  and  of 
course,  loss  of  health. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  During  all  the  period  of  her 
remaining  at  Dr.  Bompas’s,  were  you  allowed  to  see 
10  her  on  your  arrival,  or  were  you  kept  for  some  time 
before  you  were  introduced  to  your  patient? 

A.  Once  or  twice  I was  kept  a considerable  time, 
but  afterwards  she  was  brought  in  after  a moderate 
time,  such  as  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  prepare 
15  herself. 

O.  Were  you  allowed  to  see  her  in  the  back  room, 
or  was  she  brought  to  you  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  She  was  brought  to  me  in  the  parlour  ; I never 
saw  her  in  the  back  room. 

20  Q.  Did  you  express  awishtosee  her  in  theback  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I did  not;  when  I was  informed  she 
was  removed  to  that  back  room,  I considered  it  only 
a temporary  change  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  which  Dr. 
Bompas  mentioned  to  me ; I had  no  idea  she  would 
25  be  kept  there  such  a length  of  time  as  she  was. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  change  had  on  her  health, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  of  Dr.  Fox’s  treatment? 

A.  Very  great,  she  is  improved  amazingly  ; her 
general  health  is  quite  re-established,  and  her  mind  is 
30  considerably  improved. 

Q.  While  she  was  at  Dr.  Bompas’s,  would  it,  in 
your  judgment,  have  been  prejudicial  to  her  to  have 
seen  her  relations  ? 

A.  The  character  of  her  mental  disease  I did  not 
35  consider  such  as  that  a visit  from  her  friends  could  in 
the  slightest  have  done  her  any  harm.  It  was  one  of 
depression,  and  not  one  of  excitement ; she  was  very 
much  depressed  ; low  spirited. 

Q.  When  you  called  to  see  her,  did  she  appear 
40  glad  to  see  you,  and  appear  more  cheerful  ? 
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A.  At  first  she  did,  but  latterly  she  did  not,  and 
scarcely  spoke  to  me  or  recognised  me. 

O.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  practice  had 
occasion  to  visit  insane  patients,  or  to  see  insane  patients? 
5 A.  I was  in  charge  of  the  insane  at  St.  Peter’s 

O 

Hospital,  Bristol,  for  years,  three  or  four  years,  1 
think,  I am  not  sure  exactly  what  time. 

()•  And  had  an  opportunity  of  frequently  seeing 
the  patients  ? 


10  A.  They  were  under  my  charge. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  visits  at  Dr.  Bompas’s 
did  you  ascertain  from  her,  or  any  one  in  the  establish* 
ment,  that  she  had  formed  a notion  that  her  daughter 
was  dead  ? 

15  A.  I learnt  from  her  that  she  fancied  her  daughter 
was  dead ; she  fancied  her  husband  was  married  and 
that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God  ; in  fact,  that  he  was 
the  Deity. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  impression,  I mean  the 
20  death  of  the  daughter,  did  you  write  and  desire  the 
daughter  to  come  up  ? 

A.  I did  so. 

To  see  her  mother  ? 

To  see  her  mother. 

Did  she  in  consequence  come  up  ? 

She  did,  sir. 


25 


Q- 

A. 

Q- 

A. 

Q- 


Did  she  see  her  daughter? 


A.  She  did,  sir. 


30  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  And  did  it  remove  the  delusion  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  first ; she  thought  she  was  some- 
body else,  and  repulsed  her  from  her,  though  her 
daughter  afterwards  informed  me  she  afterwards 
35  recognised  her,  and  talked  to  her,  and  was  quite  com- 
fortable after  a short  time. 

Q.  May  I ask  how  many  visits  you  paid  at  the 
Asylum,  during  the  time  Mrs.  P.  was  there  ? 

A.  October,  November,  December,  February, 
40  March,  and  April,  five  or  six ; 1 am  not  sure. 
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a-  usd  you  remain  long  on  the  occasion  of  your 
visits  ? 

A.  Half  a hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

(A  How  long  were  you  in  charge  of  the  insane  at 
5 St.  Peter’s  Hospital  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  the  number  of  years. 

Q.  Give  me  some  idea  ? 

A.  Three  or  four,  I fancy ; I do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  as  many  as  three  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  I think  it  was. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  should  you  say  it  was 
probable  that  Dr.  Bompas’s  notion  was  correct  as  to 
her  seeing  persons  coming  to  the  establishment  up  the 
grounds  affecting  her  in  the  way  described  ? 

15  A.  I believe  it  was  correct,  and  therefore  I acqui- 
esced in  the  removal  for  a time  ; acquiesced  by  silence, 
by  saying  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  I understand  that  the  time  at  which  you 
required  she  should  be  taken  up  to  the  former  apart- 

20  ment  was  the  5th  of  February  ? 

A.  She  was  removed,  I understand,  at  the  visit  of 
December  24th,  and  the  change  in  her  appearance 
made  me  request  her  to  be  removed  back  to  her  old 
apartment.  I am  not  correct  as  to  the  day. 

25  Q.  You  attribute  her  not  improving,  or  the  deterio- 
ration of  her  health,  to  the  removal? 

A.  I considered  so,  taking  more  particularly  her 
previous  habits,  when  she  lived  many  hours  in  the  open 
air,  and  walked  a great  many  miles  in  the  course  of 

30  the  day. 

Q.  Would  not  an  opportunity  of  constantly  observ- 
ing the  patients,  give  a medical  man  more  information 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  than  a casual  visit, 
such  as  you  paid  ? 

35  A.  As  to  the  treatment ; but  a casual  visitor  would 
clearly  observe,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  general 
depreciation  in  the  health,  more  than  one  who  saw  her 
every  day. 

Q' 

40  A. 


Is  the  lady  still  at  Dr.  Fox’s? 
She  is. 
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Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  improvement  in  her  health 
altogether  to  the  difference  of  treatment  at  Dr.  Fox’s? 

A.  To  air  and  exercise. 

Q.  The  difference  in  treatment,  in  fact? 

5 A.  Different  position  as  to  air,  and  exercise  parti- 
cularly ; those  are  the  points  of  most  consequence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  part  of  the  benefit  might  be 
attributable  to  change  of  air,  simply  ? 

A.  Change  of  air  does  a great  deal.  The  improve- 
10  ment  has  continued  from  April  to  the  present  time. 
Mere  change  of  air  would  have  shown  improvement 
for  a short  time,  and  would  not  probably  have  con- 
tinued ? 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  much  of  the  im- 
15  provement  of  this  lady  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  change  of  air? 

A.  Not  the  whole  of  it.  I am  quite  clearly  of 
opinion,  it  was  the  advantage  of  air  and  exercise  that 
restored  her  appetite,  and  has  kept  it  up  to  this  pre- 
20  sent  time. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  away  at  Dr. 
Bompas’s  to  the  want  of  exercise  ? 

A.  The  want  of  exercise,  the  want  of  air,  and  also 
to  the  apartment,  which  she  herself  very  frequently 
25  and  most  energetically  complained  of. 

Q.  As  to  the  want  of  air,  you  have  never  seen  the 
apartment  ? 

A.  No,  but  I was  informed  by  the  nurse,  she  had 
not  been  out  a considerable  time,  and  I requested  that 
30  she  might  be  out  every  fine  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  nurse  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; and  I did  not  know  the  person 
who  brought  her  into  the  room.  I first  heard  from 
herself. 

35  Q.  Did  you  ask  Dr.  Bompas  % 

A.  I did  not  see  him  at  that  visit ; I saw  her,  and 
enquired  as  to  her  exercise,  and  as  to  the  number  of 
times  she  had  been  out,  I learned  she  had  been  out  very 
seldom  ; and  I asked  the  nurse  if  it  were  corret ; and 
40  she  said  it  was. 
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Q,  If  she  were  out  very  seldom  ? 

A.  She  said  very  seldom  ; so  much  so  as  to  request 
that  she  might  have  exercise. 

Q.  Surely  you  can  recollect  whether  it  was  very 
5 seldom,  or  not  at  all  ^ 

A.  My  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  it, 
not  knowing  there  would  be  any  enquiry  about  it.  I 
learned  that  she  had  not  been  out.  There  was  great 
difficulty  they  said,  I think,  in  getting  her  out ; she  did 

10  not  wish  to  go  out;  and  there  was  great  difficulty  the 
nurse  said,  I think,  in  getting  her  out.  The  lady  her- 
self said  so,  but  the  nurse  corroborated  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone. ) The  lady  herself  did  not  say 
there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  her  out'? 

15  A.  No,  but  she  said  she  had  not  been  out,  and  made 
a complaint  of  it ; and  I asked  the  nurse. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  The  nurse  said  there  was 
a difficulty  in  getting  her  out  1 

A.  She  confirmed  the  statement  ; and  added,  that 

20  there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  her  out. 

Q.  You  are  not  clear  that  she  had  not  only  been  out 
seldom,  but  that  she  had  not  been  out  at  all  ? 

A.  I am  not  certain  as  to  the  terms. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  after  that  ? 

25  A.  I can  tell  you  after  that,  (referring  again  to  the 
letters.)  That  was  one  visit,  and  I think  I visited  her 
afterwards,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  you,  on  either  occasion,  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I do  not  think  I did. 

30  Q.  When  the  nurse  made  this  statement,  did  you 
ask  to  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  He  was  not  at  home  ; he  was  not  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on,  or  write  to,  him  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

35  Q.  Did  you,  on  any  subsequent  occasion,  remon- 
strate with  Dr.  Bompas  on  the  want  of  exercise  ? 

A.  When  I requested  him  to  remove  her  to  the 
front  apartment? 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  a subsequent  occasion. 

40  A.  I think  this  occurred  in  February;  if  I am  right, 


I think  it  occurred  in  February ; and  that  was  the  last 
time  I saw  Mrs.  P.  there. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  nurse  made  a report  to  you? 
which  you  thought  indicated  improper  treatment,  in  not 
5 giving  the  patient  sufficient  exercise ; did  you,  on  learn- 
ing that  from  the  nurse,  on  any  subsequent  occasion 
make  a remonstrance  to  Dr.  Bornpas  ? 

A.  I spoke  to  Dr.  Bornpas  generally  on  the  subject, 
when  I met  him,  but  I cannot  tax  my  memory  with  the 
10  fact  of  having  mentioned  exercise  particularly;  I remem- 
ber the  fact  of  her  being;  removed  back  to  the  front  room. 

Q.  You  spoke  generally  on  the  subject ; you  men- 
tioned the  room ; but  you  have  no  recollection  of 
mentioning  the  want  of  exercise  I 
15  A.  No,  sir,  I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  consider  that  of  great  importance? 

A.  I mentioned  the  want  of  exercise  most  particu- 
larly to  the  person  who  was  in  charge,  to  the  person 
who  represented  Dr.  Bornpas  in  his  absence. 

20  Q.  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  The  nurse  who  was  in  charge  in  his  absence. 

Q.  That  might  be  a reason  for  not  representing  it 
to  Dr.  Bornpas  at  that  time ; hut  it  could  not  be  so 
when  you  met  him,  and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject? 
25  A.  I do  not  say  I did  not  do  that,  but  I have  no  re- 
collection of  mentioning  it,  especially  to  him. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  nurse  made  this  communi- 
cation to  you  was  it  you  spoke  generally  to  Dr.  Bornpas 
on  this  subject? 

30  A.  I will  tell  you  exactly,  sir,  by  referring  to  the 
letters  which  I wrote.  On  the  25th  of  February,  I was 
informed  she  was  removed  from  the  fire  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  she  had  not  been  out  for  some  time ; 
that  is,  since  my  last  visit.  The  next  visit  was  on  the 
35  14th  of  April.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a letter 
intermediately,  but  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  I think  the 
next  visit  was  April. 

Q.  That  is  two  months  ? 

A.  Yes,  hut  I have  nothing  to  guide  me  but  the  re- 
40  ports  which  I sent  to  the  friends. 
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Q.  Do  I understand  that  after  hearing  this  lady  was 
deprived  of  exercise,  you  allowed  two  months  to 
pass  by  ? 

A.  I allowed  nothing  to  pass  by;  I left  a message 
5 with  the  nurse  that  she  was  to  have  daily  exercise  every 
fine  day.  I did  not  then  pay  a visit  till,  I think,  the 
14th  of  April. 

Q.  How  long  was  that] 

A.  From  the  25th  of  February  to  the  14th  of  April. 
10  Q.  That  is  nearly  two  months;  now  my  question  is, 
how  came  it  that  you  allowed  nearly  two  months  to  elapse 
after  you  say  you  found  the  patient  gradually  worse  from 
want  of  exercise,  without  making  any  remonstrance  to 
Dr.  Bompas,  or  any  other  person] 

15  A.  I made  the  only  remonstrance  I thought  neces- 
sary ; I thought  that  having  left  the  message  with  the 
nurse  for  Dr.  Bompas,  it  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  made  aware 
that  she  bad  not  sufficient  exercise  ] 

20  A.  It  was  the  first  time  I perceived  a deterioration 
in  her  health. 

Q.  The  25th  of  February] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  that  period  till  the  14th  of  April, 
25  when  you  recommended  her  removal,  you  did  not  visit 
the  Asylum  ] 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  That  was  the  longest  interval  that  had  occurred 
while  she  was  there] 

30  A.  No,  there  was  from  the  24th  of  December  till 
the  25th  of  February.  I did  not  visit  from  the  24th  of 
December  till  the  25th  of  February. 

Q.  ( % the  Chairman.)  You  are  answering  this 
positively,  according  to  the  letters  which  you  received] 
35  A.  As  far  as  my  letters  go,  which  have  been  sent 
back  for  my  assistance. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  whether  you  did  or  not  go 
oftener  ] 

A.  I think  not,  because  I made  a point  to  report 
40  regularly. 
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Q.  On  the  *24th  of  December,  did  you  find  her  in  as 
good,  or  better,  health  than  when  she  went  in? 

A.  I found  her  general  appearance  very  fair,  no  ap- 
parent deterioration ; there  was  rather  a favourable 
5 report  of  her  health  ; her  appetite  and  general  appear- 
ance were  good,  though  her  mind  was  not  improved  ; 
but  on  the  24th  of  February,  the  next  visit,  I perceived 
a change. 

Q.  Up  to  the  24th  of  December,  the  accounts  were 
1 0 tolerably  good  ? 

A.  Tolerably  so. 

Q.  How  often  had  you  visited  her  before  the  24th 
of  December? 

A.  In  October,  November,  and  December. 

15  Q.  Then  so  long  as  the  accounts  were  good,  you 
visited  her  monthly  ; is  that  so? 

A.  I visited  her  monthly,  the  first  three  months. 

Q.  Were  the  reports  good  then  ? 

A.  They  were. 

20  Q.  And  so  long  as  they  were  good,  you  visited  her 
monthly  ? 

A.  That  is  not  the  same  thing.  That  I visited  her 
for  the  first  three  months,  every  month,  and  afterwaids 
did  not  visit  her  so  often  ; one  was  not  a consequence 
25  of  the  other. 

Q.  I do  not  state  it  is  a consequence  ; I merely  put 
it  as  a fact,  that  the  reports  being  good  for  these  three 
or  four  months,  you  visited  her  monthly? 

A.  Not  because  they  were  good  ; I visited  her,  and 
30  found  them  good,  but  not  because  they  were  good. 

Q.  It  did  so  happen  that  the  reports  were  good, 
while  you  visited  her  monthly? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Down  to  the  24th  of  December? 

35  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  reports  being  good  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, you  did  not  visit  her  again  till  the  25th  of  February? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  exercise  was  it  you  recommended 
40  for  her  ? 
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A.  I recommended  her  exercise  in  the  open  air; 
exercise  in  the  grounds  ; walking. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  the  month  of  January,  and 
the  first  twenty-five  days  of  February,  were  very  favour- 
5 able  for  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  a lady  in 
delicate  health'? 

A.  I only  said  on  fine  days. 

Q.  Were  there  many  fine  days  in  that  period? 

A,  I do  not  remember. 

10  Q.  What  age  was  this  lady? 

A.  I fancy  about  forty-five.  I do  not  know  exactly 
her  age  at  present ; her  daughter  will  inform  you  of  her 
age  ; 1 am  not  clear  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  this,  the 
15  25th  of  February  being  the  time  at  which  you  observed 
her  health  deteriorate,  how  soon  after  that  was  it  you 
spoke  generally  to  Dr.  Bompas  on  the  subject? 

A.  I think  it  was  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  generally  to  him  on  the  sub- 
20  ject  till  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  1 am  not  certain  as  to  the  date.  I am  not  sure 
what  day  it  was  I saw  Dr.  Bompas  ; I am  not  clear 
what  visit  it  was. 

Q.  You  are  not  clear  you  ever  saw  him  after  you 
25  spoke  to  the  nurse  ? 

A.  I am  clear,  but  I cannot  say  what  visit  it  was. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  it  was 
at  a visit,  it  must  have  been  the  14th  of  April  ? 

A.  I believe  so. 

30  Q.  Then  the  14th  of  April  was  the  first  time  you 
spoke  generally  to  Dr.  Bompas  on  the  subject  of  want 
of  exercise  ? 

A.  I am  not  sure ; I cannot  recollect  that  I spoke  to 
him  about  exercise  on  that  day;  I do  not  recollect  the 
35  fact  of  exercise  being  necessary,  being  mentioned  at  all. 

Q.  Pray  how  did  the  numerous  agents  employed  on 
this  encpiiry,  learn  that  you  had  this  complaint  to  make? 

A.  I have  no  complaint  to  make  to  any  body.  The 
first  intimation  I had  on  the  subject,  after  having  done 
40  what  I considered  my  duty,  was  a letter  from  Mr.  P.  to 
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say  that  a party  had  called  on  him,  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  P.  residing  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  ; and  that  he  had, 
from  what  he  considered  a public  doty,  stated  every 
thing  he  could  on  the  subject ; and  amongst  other 
5 things,  he  informed  me  that  he  gave  the  substance  of 
my  reports.  Mr.  P.  also  told  me,  that  I might  com- 
municate with  the  gentleman,  who  told  him  he  would 
call  on  me ; without  which  authority  1 should  not  have 
opened  my  lips  to  any  body  on  the  subject,  not  even  to 
10  admit  the  fact  that  Mrs.  P.  was  insane. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  called  on  ? 

A.  By  the  gentleman  sitting  there.  (Pointing  to 
Mr.  Latcham.)  I stated  that  it  placed  me  in  a very 
disagreeable  position;  that  I should  much  prefer  saying 
15  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject;  and  that  I would  not  do 
so,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  law  ; and  in  consequence 
he  served  me  with  a subpoena. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

20  Q.  You  say  that  the  lady  was  placed  in  the  Asylum 
in  October  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  down  to  the  24th  of  December,  her 
appetite  appeared  to  be  good,  and  she  appeared  to  be 

25  going  on  well  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  it  was  on  the  24th 
of  December  that  she  was  removed  from  the  apartment 
to  which  she  was  taken  to  first,  to  the  back  apartment? 

30  A.  It  was  then  reported  to  me,  and  by  silence  I 
coincided,  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Bompas  stated  ; 
that  was  the  first  intimation  I had  of  it. 

Q.  But  at  that  time  had  you  heard  any  complaint 
from  your  patient  ? 

35  A.  No,  she  said  something  about  it,  but  I did  not 
pay  attention  to  it,  in  consequence  of  what  Dr.  Bompas 
said.  I thought  it  unnecessary,  from  what  he  stated. 

O.  Your  next  visit  was  on  the  25th  of  February  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  And  the  next  to  that  was  your  last,  I believe. 

Q 
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A.  Yes,  on  the  14th  of  April. 

Q.  You  have  attributed  the  improvement  in  her 
health,  both  mental  and  bodily,  to  air  and  exercise;  did 
you  ascertain  from  her,  before  she  was  placed  at  Dr. 

5 Bompas’s,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  ? 

A.  She  had  been  under  my  care,  off  and  on,  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months. 

Q.  The  change  of  air  was  from  Fishponds  to  Bris- 
10  lington  ; what  is  the  distance  from  Fishponds  to  Bris- 
lington  ? 

A.  Fishponds  is  five  or  six  miles  from  Bristol,  and 
Brislington  is  two  or  three  miles  from  Bristol. 

Q.  1 suppose,  as  a bird  flies,  the  distance  would  be 
15  four  or  five  miles? 

A.  Yes,  I suppose  so. 

Q.  The  distance  being  four  or  five  miles  across  the 
country,  there  is,  I suppose,  no  great  change  in  the 
air  ? 

20  A.  No,  not  any  change  of  any  consecpience. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Witts.)  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  it 
was  change  of  climate,  but  change  altogether  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  change  of  every  thing  connected  with 
her. 

25  O.  You  visited  this  ladv  in  October,  and  then  in 
November ; and  then  she  was  in  the  apartment  she  had 
been  placed  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  I went  up  and  saw  her  there. 

Q.  In  December  you  visited  her  again,  and  then 
30  you  found  she  was  removed  to  another  apartment. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  in  the  first  apartment,  she  was  clean  and 
well  dressed,  and  so  forth] 

A.  Yes,  I saw  no  difference. 

35  Q.  When  she  was  in  the  other  apartment,  what  was 
her  appearance,  as  to  the  state  of  her  cleanliness  and 
. tidyness  ? 

A.  1 did  not  notice  any  great  difference,  except  that 
when  she  came  to  me  she  was  smartened  up  a hit ; pro- 
40  bably  a cap  was  put  on. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  that  indicated  any  want 
of  care  or  looking  after,  as  to  keeping  her  nice  and 
clean  ? 

A.  I did  not  notice  any  thing  further,  than  that  she 
had  a dirty  habit  of  spitting  into  her  hands,  and  throw- 
ing it  about. 

Q.  Were  her  hands  or  her  face  dirty  at  all  t 

A.  I did  not  see  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

O.  w as  her  dress  clean  ? 

A.  I did  not  notice  any  difference. 

Mrs.  A7,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  I believe  your  Christian  name  is  A M ■? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  Mrs.  P.  is  your  mother  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Wales  does  she  reside? 

A.  At ■,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  your  mother  s state  of  mind, 
was  she  placed  by  your  father,  in  October,  1847,  at  Dr. 
Bom  pas’s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Placed  at  his  establishment  at  Fishponds? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dr.  O’Brien  having  previously  taken  rooms  for 
her,  did  you  go  with  your  mother  to  the  Asylum  when 
she  went  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I accompanied  my  papa. 

Q.  You  accompanied  your  father  and  mother  to  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  a letter  from  Dr.  O’Brien, 
apprising  you  of  your  mother’s  having  attained  a 
notion  you  were  dead,  did  you  go  up  to  see  her? 

A.  My  papa  wrote  to  Dr.  Bompas,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  my  visit. 

Q.  To  enquire  of  what  ; what  was  the  substance? 

A,  Whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  me  to  see 
mamma. 

Q.  Did  vou  see  the  letter  itself  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  I understand  you  right,  Dr.  O'Brien  wrote 
to  you,  desiring  you  to  come  up,  and  in  consequence 
your  father  wrote  to  Dr.  Bornpas  to  know  if  it  would 
be  proper  for  you  to  come  to  see  your  mother  % 

A.  I do  not  know  that  Dr.  O'Brien  wished  me  to 
come,  but,  he  merely  mentioned  that  mamma  entertained 
an  idea  that  I was  dead.  I felt  very  anxious  to  see  her. 

Q.  Your  father  wrote  to  Dr.  Bornpas  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  wrote  back  ; and  in  consequence 
he  wrote  to  know  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  me 
to  see  her. 

Q.  Did  your  papa  receive  an  answer  from  Dr. 
Bornpas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  it? 

A.  Dr.  O’Brien  has  it. 

(Dr.  O’Brien  then  produced  the  following  letter 

which  was  read.) 

Fishponds’  House,  29th  February,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I have  just  received  a check  for  the  amount  of  £15:  15:  10, 
for  which  I beg  to  return  you  my  best  thanks.  In  reply  to  your 
question,  I think  that  while  Mrs.  P.  unhappily  holds  her  present  fancies 
with  regard  to  her  daughter,  she  had  better  neither  see  her,  nor  hear  from 
her.  What  will  convince  the  reason  of  a sane  person,  is  generally  found 
to  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  the  disordered  mind  with  respect 
to  those  topics  on  which  it  is  disordered.  The  best  plan  in  such  a case 
is  not  to  endeavour  to  reason  the  patient  out  of  the  error,  but  to  lead  the 
mind  into  other  channels;  to  lead  the  thoughts  to  those  topics  respecting 
which  no  delusion  is  entertained.  Thus  I do  not  argue  with  Mrs.  P. 
respecting  her  delusions,  but  I endeavour  to  occupy  her  mind  constantly 
in  a healthful  manner.  I do  not  allow  her  to  be  dull  more  than  I can 
help  ; she  is  either  knitting  or  sewing ; or  when  she  is  walking  out,  look- 
ing at  surrounding  objects,  I think  a visit  from  her  daughter  at  the  pre- 
sent time  would  upset  her.  She  could  not  be  convinced  as  to  whom  it 
was,  and  her  mind  would  become  confused  and  unsettled  more  than  at 
present.  She  will  be  pleased,  I have  no  doubt,  with  the  fruit  you  are 
about  to  send.  I will  buy  her  some  spectacles.  She  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive also  some  worsted  for  knitting,  such  as  she  has  been  accustomed  to. 

I remain,  yours  very  truly 

J.  C.  Bornpas. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Notwithstanding  that  letter, 
did  you  go  ? 

A.  Not  for  some  time;  not  for  a month  or  more 
afterwards,  I think. 

5 Q.  Did  you  in  the  mean  time  receive  a communica- 
tion from  Dr.  O’Brien  ? 

A.  I think  there  are  some  letters.  I think  there 
was  one  letter. 

Q.  In  April  you  say  you  came  up  ; did  you  at  that 
10  time  go  to  Dr.  Bom  pas’s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you,  if  any  one  ? 

A.  No  one  ; I went  alone. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  at  Dr.  Bompas’s,  did  you  see 
15  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I saw  him  immediately.  He  was  going  to 
Bath  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  express  a wish  to  see  your  mother? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  What  did  Dr.  Bompas  say  ? 

A.  He  rather  objected  to  it,  and  said  it  would  un- 
settle her. 

Q.  What  next  took  place  ? 

A.  I saw  mamma. 

25  Q.  Did  you  express  a desire  to  see  her  ? 

A.  Oh  yes  ; Dr.  Bompas  allowed  me  to  see  her 
afterwards. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  see  her  alone  ? 

A.  No,  not  without  a nurse,*  except  perhaps  for  a 

30  moment  or  two  when  she  might  have  walked  out  of 
the  room,  but  not  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  Will  you  relate,  as  near  as  you  can,  what 
passed  between  yourself  and  Dr.  Bompas,  respecting 
Dr.  O’Brien’s  visits  ? 

35  A.  That  Dr.  Bompas  said  it  did  mamma  much 
harm,  for  he  found  her  worse  after  his  visits,  and  he 
could  not  see  what  motive  we  had  for  employing  him  ; 
but  I said  my  papa  would  not  allow  her  to  be  placed 
any  where,  where  Dr.  O’Brien  could  not  see  her. 

40  Dr.  O'Brien.  May  I be  allowed  to  make  a short 
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statement  ? Dr.  Bompas  called  on  me  in  consequence 
of  my  having  complained  of  his  unprofessional  conduct, 
of  having  made  such  remarks,  and  he  denied  in  toto 
having  used  any  such  expression,  or  any  thing  amount- 
5 ing  to  it.  I complained  to  his  brother  that  it  was  un- 
professional, and  I begged  his  brother  to  tell  him  i 
considered  it  as  such.  Dr.  Bompas  called  on  me  in 
consequence  of  that  message,  and  he  denied,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  that  he  had  said  any  thing  on 
10  the  subject,  or  any  thing  amounting  to  that.  lie  would 
deny  it  in  toto . 

Q.  (To  Mrs.  N.)  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are 
correct  in  the  statement  you  have  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  I am  positive  of  it. 

15  Q.  Did  you  see  your  mother,  whilst  she  was  at 
Dr.  Bompas’s,  more  than  on  that  one  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  not  until  the  day  that  I removed  her  from 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  express  a wish,  or  did  your  mother 
20  express  a wish,  to  the  nurse,  that  your  interview  might 
be  private  that  you  might  see  her  alone  ? 

A.  She  asked  to  walk  out  with  me  alone  in  the 
grounds. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman. ) Asked  you  or  the  nurse? 
25  A.  Asked  both;  we  were  both  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  did  the  nurse  say  to  that  ? 

A.  She  asked  Mrs.  Bompas ; Dr.  Bompas  had  left 
for  Bath  before  that. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  the  room  for  that  purpose? 

30  A.  Yes;  not  more  than  half  a minute  I think. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  the  room  in  order  to  ask  ? 

A.  Oh,  Yes, 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  she  say  she  would  ask 
Mrs.  Bompas. 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr,  Stone.)  And  left  the  room  for  that 
purpose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse ,)  With  Mrs.  Bompas,  the  old 
40  or  young? 
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A.  That  I do  not  know  ; she  did  not  say. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  soon  did  she  return  ! 

A.  I should  think  she  was  not  half  a minute  ; it 
seemed  immediately. 

5 Q.  Returned  almost  immediately  ? 

A.  Yes,  almost  immediately. 

Q.  Upon  her  return  what  took  place  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Bompas  said  she  would  not  allow  it ; that 
was  the  answer. 

10  Q.  Did  your  mother  on  that  say  any  thing  to  the 
nurse  ? 

A.  She  said  she  had  enough  of  her  company  at  all 
times,  and  wished  to  have  a little  of  her  daughter’s  to 
day. 

15  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Witts.)  Are  you  quite  clear  she  said 
she  wished  to  have  her  daughter’s  company. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  were  the  words — “ daughter’s  company?” 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Did  she  know  you  when 
you  first  entered  the  room  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  she  did,  because  she  would 
not  look  at  me  for  a few  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  she  recognized  you  \ 

25  A.  It  might  have  been  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  she  recollect  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  at  times  she  seemed  to  doubt  it  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  she  appear  glad  to  see 

30  you  ? 

A.  Not  at  first ; she  would  not  look  at  me  for  some 
time. 

Q.  But  afterwards'! 

A.  Yes,  she  appeared  rather  pleased. 

35  Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  were  two  Mrs.  Bom- 
pas’s  in  the  house  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  what  room  were  you  intro- 
duced to  her  I 

40  A.  In  the  parlour,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter. 
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Q-  Kiel  you  find  her  in  that  room,  or  was  she  brought 
to  you  ? 

A.  She  was  brought  down. 

o 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  before  she  was 
5 introduced  to  you  ? 

A.  I should  think  almost  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Before  she  came? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  see  the  room  from 
] 0 whence  your  mother  came  ? 

A.  No,  I particularly  wished  to  do  so,  and  sent  to 
Mrs.  Bompas  ; and  her  answer  was,  she  could  not 
allow  me  to  see  them,  as  there  were  other  ladies  in 
them. 

15  Q.  Did  you  express  that  wish  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Who  to?  The  nurse? 

A.  Yes,  I asked  to  see  both,  the  bed  room  and  the 
sitting  room. 

20  O (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  expressed  a wish  to  see 
both  rooms  ? 

A.  Yes,  I asked  to  see  both  rooms. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

A.  That  Mrs.  Bompas  could  not  allow  me  to  see 
25  her  room,  as  there  were  other  ladies  in  it.  She  made 
no  answer  with  regard  to  the  bed  room,  and  I never 
repeated  my  wash  to  see  the  bed  room. 

Q.  During  your  visit,  did  you  walk  with  your 
mother  in  the  garden  ? 

30  A.  In  the  lawn. 

Q.  Was  the  nurse  with  you? 

A.  Yes,  constantly  within  hearsay.  She  might 
have  been  a yard  from  us,  but  not  much  more. 

Q.  About  a yard  from  you  ? 

35  A.  She  might  have  been  about  that,  but  cpiite 
close  enough  to  hear  any  thing  that  was  saidv 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  walk  on  the 
lawn  with  your  mother  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  say  exactly,  but  perhaps  half- 
40  an-hour  or  more  ; an  hour  perhaps. 


Q.  After  you  had  walked  half -an -hour  in  the 
garden,  or  an  hour,  did  your  mother  appear  fatigued  ? 

A.  No,  she  sat  in  the  parlour  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  appeared  much  fatigued. 

5 Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  parlour  with  her 
after  your  return  from  the  gardens  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  it  might  have 
been  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  ; is  that  according  to  the 

10  best  of  your  recollection,  about  an  hour? 

A.  Yes,  I think  about  an  hour,  rather  more  than  less. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  your  mother  appeared 
fatigued  ? 

A.  Yes. 

J5  Q.  Upon  that,  what  did  the  nurse  say  to  her  ? 

A.  Recommended  her  to  lie  down  a short  time ; 
to  go  up  to  her  sitting  room,  and  lie  on  the  sofa  for 
some  time. 

Q.  To  go  to  her  sitting  room,  and  lie  on  the  sofa 

20  for  some  time ; what  did  your  mother  say  to  that  ? 

A.  She  said  nothing,  but  asked  me  not  to  leave 
without  seeing  her. 

Q.  Did  you  also  recommend  her  to  go  and  lie 
down  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  I thought  she  looked  fatigued,  and  pro- 
mised to  see  her  in  half-an-hour  afterwards. 

Q.  You  promised  your  mother  you  would  see  her 
in  half-an-hour? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Did  she  repeat  her  request  that  you  would  not 
leave  without  seeing  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  appeared  very  anxious  about  it. 

And  did  you  promise  her  not  to  ? 

Yes,  I did. 

And  upon  that  did  she  go  to  her  room  to  take 


35 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

rest  ? 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  parlour  ? 

It  might  have  been  an  hour-and-a-half  or  more; 


40  two  hours  after  my  mother  went  up  stairs. 
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Did  she  return  to  you  ? 

No.  . 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  wish  to  see  her  before 
you  left  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  I mentioned  it  to  the  nurse  several  times, 
and  Dr.  Bompas  returned  from  Bath,  and  I spoke  to 
him  about  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  was  the  answer  of 
the  nurse  ? 

10  A.  I believe  she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Bompas. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  given  you  ? 

A.  They  would  not  allow  me.  I do  not  recollect 
the  precise  answer,  but  they  would  notallow  me  to  go. 

Q.  That  answer  was  brought  you,  that  they  would 

15  not  allow  you  to  go  ? 

A.  Yes,  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  that  before  Dr.  Bompas’s  return? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  Dr.  Bompas  return  ? 

20  A.  Perhaps  about  a quarter-of-an-hour  or  so  before 

I left. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  purposely  wait 
for  him  to  return  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  allow  me  to  see 

25  mamma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Seeing  Dr.  Bompas,  what  did 
you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I repeated  my  wish  to  see  mamma,  and  he  left 
the  room  for  some  time  afterwards.  I repeated  my 

30  wish  to  see  mamma  ; he  objected  to  it,  but  did  not 
positively  say  I should  not  see  her. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  promised  your 
mamma  not  to  leave  without  seeing  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  also  she  would  ^be  dread- 
fully disappointed  if  you  did  not? 

A.  I spoke  to  him  for  some  time  about  it.' 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  exact  expression  you 
used  ? 

40  A.  No. 


Q 

A 
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Q.  Did  you  repeat  your  wish  to  see  her  more  than 
once  ] 

A.  Yes,  and  1 left  the  room  in  a little  time,  and  I 
sent  Mrs.  Poole,  the  nurse,  to  ask  him  again,  and  he 
5 returned  a positive  answer  “ No,”  that  he  would  not 
allow  it.  So  then  I left. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  did  she  say  when  she 
came  back] 

A.  That  Dr.  Bompas  would  not  allow  me  to  see 
10  her. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Scone.)  Did  you  ever  hear  your  mother 
complain  of  her  treatment  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  at  any 
time. 

A.  No,  I had  no  opportunity  of  asking  her  at  that 
15  time,  and  afterwards  I never  mentioned  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  When  you  saw  your 
mamma  on  this  occasion,  in  what  state  did  she  appear 
as  to  her  face  and  hands,  were  they  clean,  and  so  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  very  clean  and  neatly  dressed. 

20  Q.  You  said  she  was  twenty  minutes  before  she 
made  her  appearance  ? 

A.  I think  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  appear  to  be 
just  done,  or  did  you  think  she  was  cleanly  and  neatly 
25  dressed  during  the  day. 

A,  I really  cannot  tell. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  observe  any  alteration 
in  your  mother,  from  the  period  of  your  being  there 
first  ? 

30  A.  Do  you  mean  in  appearance  or  health  ] 

Q.  I mean  in  health. 

A.  She  appeared  very  thin  and  reduced. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Between  this  visit  and  the 
time  she  was  put  there  ] 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  using 
a good  deal  of  exercise  before  she  went  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  walked  several  hours  every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  asking  her,  during  that  inter- 
40  view,  at  any  time  how  she  had  been  treated  ? 
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A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  I believe  in  April  you  fetched  her  ; you  did  not 
see  her  again,  till  you  fetched  her  in  April. 

A.  No. 

5 Q.  Who  went  with  you  on  that  occasion  ] 

A.  No  one,  I went  alone. 

Q.  You  fetched  her  alone  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  H ow  did  you  remove  her ; who  did  you  see  on 
10  your  arrival  on  that  occasion] 

A.  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Witts.)  When  was  the  former  visit  ? 

A.  The  week  before;  the  Wednesday  before. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Stone.)  The  week  afterwards  you 
15  went  to  remove  her? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  First  you  saw  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  remove  her  ? 

20  A.  In  a fly. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  ask  her  how  she  had 
been  treated  ] 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  You  took  her  in  a fly  ; where  did  you  go] 

25  A.  Called  at  Belle  Vue,  at  Dr.  O’Brien’s. 

Q.  And  with  him,  I believe,  you  proceeded  to  Dr. 

IN  ’ 1 

roxs( 

A.  Yes,  Dr.  O’Brien  did  not  go  with  us  in  the  fly. 
O.  You  went  alone  with  your  mother  in  the  fly  to 
30  Dr.  Fox’s  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Dr.  O’Brien  met  you  there,  I believe] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  she  went  first,  hew  many  pair  of  boots 
35  had  she,  do  you  recollect] 

A.  Three. 

Q.  Boots  or  shoes  ] 

A.  Boots. 

Q.  Could  you  see  from  that  whether  she  had  a pair 
40  with  which  she  had  been  using  exercise  ] 
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A.  I fancied  she  could  not  have  taken  much  exer- 
cise, for  she  had  one  pair  of  boots,  which  were  extremely 
thin,  and  the  other  two  pair  more  than  half  worn  out, 
when  we  took  her  there;  and  when  I brought  her  away 
5 they  appeared  a little  worse,  but  not  much. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  your  mother  since  she  has  been 
at  Dr.  Fox’s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Were  you  admitted  at  once,  without  any  hesita- 


Q. 

10  tion  ? 
A. 

Q. 

A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 


1 


Yes. 

Did  you  see  her  alone? 

Yes,  for  some  hours  ; two  or  three  hours. 

Did  she  appear  glad  to  see  you  ? 

Yes,  I think  she  was. 

H ow  did  she  appear ; I mean  with  regard  to 
comfort;  did  she  appear  to  be  comfortable? 

A.  Yes,  she  complained  of  nothing;  she  said  she 
had  no  complaint  at  all. 

20  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  your  mother,  at  the 
visit  to  Dr.  Bompas’s,  appeard  to  you  fatigued,  was  it 
by  the  walk  she  had  taken,  or  by  the  length  of  the  con- 
versation she  had  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  tell  you  ; I should  think  from  both. 

25  Q.  (By  Mr.  Parry.)  She  had  been  staying  with 
you  in  the  parlour  about  an  hour  after  her  walk? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  did  not  complain  when  she  came  in  ; 
but  after  staying  in  the  parlour,  she  made  some  com- 

30  plaint? 

A.  Yes,  but  she  looked  very  tired  and  feeble  when 
walking. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  the  walk  too? 

A.  Yes,  I think  so. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  And  therefore  it  was  proposed 
that  she  should  lie  down? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  wras  suggested  ? 

A.  Yes. 


40 
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Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

O.  At  what  o’clock  was  it  when  you  went  the  first 
time  % 

A.  It  might  have  been  about  one  o’clock,  I cannot 
5 tell  exactly. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time  I 

A.  Yes,  about  one,  or  half-past  one. 

Q.  At  what  o’clock  was  it  about  when  you  came 
away  % 

10  A.  Near  seven. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  you  left,  was  it,  your 
mother  had  gone  up  to  lie  upon  the  sofa  I 

A.  About  an  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours,  I should 
think. 

15  Q.  You  were  with  her  between  three  and  four  hours  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  When  you  saw  Dr.  Bornpas ; that  was,  when 
you  first  arrived  at  the  house  I 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Did  you  make  any  memoranda  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  occurred  there  I 

A.  No,  but  when  I wrote  home  to  papa,  I mentioned 
it  all  in  my  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  have  that  letter  I 

25  A.  No,  I have  not;  it  is  very  likely  they  are  not 
kept  ; I have  not  seen  them  lately. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  Dr.  Bornpas  used  the 
expression  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  motive  your 
father  had  for  employing  Dr.  O’Brien  I 

30  A.  Yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  At  this  distance  of  time,  can  you  be  certain  I 

A.  Yes,  I am  quite  certain  of  it ; and  the  nurse  re- 
peatedly said  that  Dr.  O’Brien’s  visits  did  mamma  much 
harm. 

35  Q.  Were  you  residing  at  Clifton  at  that  time! 

A.  Yes,  I staid  for  a week. 

Q.  And  Dr.  O’Brien  in  Clifton,  or  Bristol. 

A.  He  was  staying  in  Bristol. 

Q.  I mean  Dr.  Bornpas  knew  you  were  likely  to 

40  see  Dr.  O’Brien. 
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A.  He  might  have  known  it;  I did  not  tell  him  so; 
at  least  I do  not  recollect  telling  him  now. 

Q.  Had  your  mother  come  down  before  Dr.  Bompas 
went  away  to  Bath  ! 

5 A.  I really  forget;  I think  she  had  just  made  her 
appearance,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  of  it. 

Q.  At  first,  did  Dr.  Bompas  say  he  thought  the 
sight  of  any  of  her  friends  would  tend  to  excite  her  ? 

"A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  But  afterwards,  upon  your  expressing  a wish 
strongly  to  see  her,  he  said  you  should  see  her ; 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  that  was  it  — till  your 
mother  came  into  the  room  ? 

15  A.  I think,  perhaps,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  He  said 
it  almost  immediately  I entered. 

Q.  Having  said  that,  he  left  the  room,  in  order  to 
send  her  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Now  how  long  were  you  with  your  mother,  be- 
fore  you  went  out  to  walk  with  her  in  the  garden ; was 
it  in  the  garden,  or  the  grounds  ? 

A.  The  grounds. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  before  you  went  out  to  walk 
25  with  her  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  or  more;  I cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  the  nurse  in  the  room  the  whole  of  that 
time  ? 

A.  Except  for  a moment  or  two,  when  she  might 
30  have  passed  into  another  room;  she  went  to  Mrs.  Bom- 
pas ; it  was  a very  short  time. 

Q.  Was  that  the  onlv  time  she  left? 

A.  She  went  two  or  three  times  to  Mrs.  Bompas  ; 
once  when  I asked  to  walk  out,  and  another  time  when 
35  I asked  to  see  the  room  ; but  if  she  left,  it  was  for  a very 
short  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  nurse  to  leave  the  room,  that 
you  might  be  for  a short  time  alone  with  your  mother? 

A.  No,  I did  not,  after  Mrs.  Bompas  said  I should 
40  not  walk  out  alone. 
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10 


15 


20 


(2<  But  did  you  before  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

O.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Did  your  mother  ask? 

A.  No,  I think  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Neither  you  nor  your 
mother  expressed  a wish  that  you  might  retire,  in  order 
that  you  might  be  alone  with  her  ? 

A.  No,  as  Mrs.  Bompas  said,  we  should  not  walk 
out  alone. 

£).  But  before  that,  neither  of  you  expressed  a 
wish  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  After  you  had  sat  with  your  mother,  you  went 
out  to  walk  in  the  grounds,  and  you  say  you  might 
have  been  there  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  an  hour  ? 

A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  I understand  you  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  your  mother  alone? 

A.  1 was  very  wishful  to  do  so  ; and  I asked  her, 
before  the  nurse,  if  she  had  any  complaint  to  tell  me,  if 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  me  alone. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  request  the  nurse  to  leave  the 
room  ? 


A.  I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

25  Q.  Do  I understand  you,  that  walking  out  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a half,  in  those  grounds,  that  your 
mother  could  not  have  made  a complaint,  without  the 
nurse  hearing  it  ? 

A.  I think  not ; she  was  quite  within  hearing. 

30  Q.  Did  your  mother  seem  anxious  to  make  any 
complaint?  Could  you  judge  whether  she  was  desir- 
ous ? 

A.  No  ; for  the  only  once  I alluded  to  it,  she  said, 
“ If  I tell  you  any  thing,  you  will  merely  repeat  it  to 
35  them.”  The  only  once  I ever  hinted  at  it.  I did  not 
ask  her  decidedly  any  question,  because  I had  no  op- 
portunity of  asking  any  thing  particular. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  came  in  from  the 
garden  were  you  staying  with  your  mother  before  she 
40  went  up  stairs? 
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A.  1 really  could  not  tell  the  time  exactly. 

Q.  Some  considerable  time  at  all  events  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  with  her  ? 

A.  Mamma  had  her  dinner  brought  in,  and  I had 
luncheon  sent  in  afterwards. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  the  same  time.  Mamma  had  her 
dinner  brought  in  first ; but  I believe  her  dinner  was 
delayed  some  time,  expecting  me  to  leave. 

Q.  When  you  asked  Dr.  Bompas  the  second  time 
to  see  your  mother,  did  he  not  say  he  feared  that 
having  been  so  long  with  her  would  have  the  effect  of 
fatiguing  her? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  ? 

A.  He  thought  it  would  have  a bad  effect. 

Q.  Did  he  allude  to  your  being  so  long  with  her  ? 

A.  No,  1 do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  I understood  that  when  you  took  your  mother 
away,  in  a week  afterwards,  still  you  did  not  ask 
whether  she  had  any  complaint  to  make  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  has  your  mother  ever  made  any  complaint  ? 

A.  No,  she  has  not;  there  might  have  been  some 
trifles. 

Q.  Still  nothing  that  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  No. 


30  Re-exammed  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  After  she  had  left  Dr.  Bompas’s  with  you  in 
the  fly,  and  you  were  taking  her  away,  did  she  express 
any  wish  as  to  whether  she  should  return  to  Dr.  Bom- 
pas’s or  not  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  when  returning,  near  the  Drawbridge,  she 
thought  I was  taking  her  back,  and  she  said,  “ O,  do 
not  take  me  back  to  that  place  again.” 

Q.  I think  you  stated  that  she  said  to  you,  that  if 
she  mentioned  any  thing  to  you,  you  would  tell  it  to 
40  them  ? 

R 
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A Yes* 

Q.  Did  she  add  any  thing  to  that? 

A.  No,  nothing  more. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Did  your  mother  express 
5 a wish  to  go  into  th.e  garden  with  you  alone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  she  say  that  to  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Poole,  the  nurse. 

Q.  Did  your  mother  say  any  thing  to  the  nurse 
10  about  her  having  had  enough  of  her  company,  and 
wishing  to  have  some  of  yours? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  before,  I believe? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Dr.  O'Brien.  May  I be  allowed  to  make  one  obser- 
vation ? Mrs.  P/s  case  was  not  one  liable  to  excite- 
ment, or  that  of  a person  who  would  be  excited  by  any 
ordinary  conversation.  Her  case  was  one  of  mental 
depression  ; more  of  melancholy  ; fearing  eternal  loss. 
20  I never  saw  the  slightest  excitement  in  Mrs.  P.,  and 
therefore  I did  not  consider  the  visit  of  her  daughter 
would  be  any  injury  to  her. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating  to  Dr  O'Brien .)  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble, or  have  you  observed  in  your  experience  that  de- 
25  pression  very  frequently  co-exists  with  occasional  excite- 
ment ? 

A.  Yes  ; but  not  in  her  particular  instance.  She 
had  been  under  my  care  for  nearly  two  years — a year 
and  over — previous  to  goingto  Dr.  Bompas’s,  and  I had 
30  seen  her  frequently,  and  heard  her,  and  in  her  case  there 
never  was  the  slightest  excitement. 

Q.  Was  she  under  those  delusions  when  with  you? 

A.  Yes  ; she  had  a delusion  of  the  loss  of  her  soul ; 
she  thought  she  was  lost  eternally. 

35  Q.  Nothing  about  her  daughter  being  dead,  and  her 
husband  having  married  ? 

A.  Not  afterwards. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Is  not  depression  often  con- 
nected with  excitement  ? 

40  A.  Certainly,  it  follows  excitement  from  debility. 

( The  Witness  withdrew).  Adjourned  at  Seven  o’clock. 


Lawford’s  Gate  Sessions  Room, 

Friday , Novr . 24,  1848 


The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Ten  o’Clock. 


Mr.  Stone.  I think  we  may  now  proceed  to  put  in 
the  entries  in  the  several  books  kept  at  the  Asylum,  and 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  transmitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Visitors,  and  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors 
5 to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
produced  at  the  Sessions. 

Mr.  George  Riddiford , the  former  witness,  then  pro- 
duced the  documents  contained  in  the  Appendix ; being 
extracts  from  the  Visitors’  Book,  the  Patients’  Book,  the 
10  Case  Book,  and  the  Medical  Journal.  The  entries  were 
respectively  read. 

Mr.  H.  C.  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  1 believe  you  were  placed  at  the  Fishponds,  under 
Dr.  Bompas’s  care,  in  the  latter  part  of  1847? 

15  A.  The  23rd  of  September. 

Q.  The  23rd  of  September  in  last  year? 

A.  Yes. 


20 


Q.  Prior  to  your  being  sent  there,  you  had  been 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  P.  & Company  ? 

A.  1 had. 

Q.  For  twenty  years  ? 

A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  establishment  ? 

A.  I think  on  the  5th  of  July. 

Q.  Last  ? 


in 
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A.  Last.  I am  not  positive  of  that  date,  but  I believe 
that  is  the  date. 

Q.  I believe  your  illness  was  occasioned  by  very  close 
confinement,  and  attention  to  business,  was  it  not  ? 

5 A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a perfect  recollection  of  all  that  occurred 
to  you  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  that  Establish- 
ment ? 


10 
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20 


25 
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35 
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A.  Perfect. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  at  the  Asylum  in  what  department 
were  you  placed  ? 

A.  In  a small  room  on  the  right  hand  going  in,  for 
about  two  days. 

Q.  What  is  that  described  as  ? 

A.  I cannot  describe  it  — the  solitary  room  — there 
was  no  one  there  but  me. 

Q.  You  were  first  placed  in  a solitary  room  ? 

A.  Yes.  I believe  I slept  there  two  nights. 

Q.  Were  there  two  doors,  or  only  one  ? 

A.  Only  one,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; only  one. 

Q.  I do  not  think  you  understand  what  I mean.  I 
do  not  mean  two  distinct  doors  to  the  room,  but  whether 
there  was  a double  door  ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a padded  room? 

A.  That  I really  do  not  know.  There  was  a bed ; I 
slept  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  You  remained  in  that  room,  you  say,  two  nights  P 

A.  I believe  I did  ; one  certainly,  but  I believe  two ; 
then  I was  removed. 

Q.  W as  it  on  the  ground  floor  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parry.  Do  you  think  he  understood  your  question 
about  the  padded  room  P 

Mr.  Stone.  He  said  he  thought  not. 

Mr.  Parry.  You  understood  what  the  word  padded 
was  ? 

A.  Perfectly. 

Mr.  Stone.  At  what  time  of  the  day  did  you  reach 
the  Asylum  ? 
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A.  I should  suppose  about  12  or  1 o’Clock.  I am 
not  positive : the  middle  of  the  day  at  any  rate. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  when  you  got  there  ? 

A Dinner  ; I believe  beef. 

5 Q.  And  then  you  remained  there  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  day,  what  became  of  you  ? 

A.  I think  I was  there  the  second  day : I breakfasted 
there  the  next  morning,  I know,  and  I believe  I went 
10  through  the  whole  of  the  day;  that  makes  the  two 
nights.  I would  not  swear  that  I was  there  a second 
night,  but  I believe  I was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  removed  to,  after  you  were  taken 
from  that  room  ? 

15  A.  Into  another  department,  with  four  or  five  patients. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  called  the  Farmer’s 
Department,  or  not  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; there  were  several  farmers  there; 
farmers  and  corn  dealers. 

20  Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  department  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  exactly,  but  I should  think  from  two 
to  three  months  ; three  months  I think. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  in  that  department, 
what  means  or  opportunity  had  you  for  exercise? 

25  A.  Simply  for  a considerable  time  in  the  department 
— not  allowed  to  go  out. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  at  all? 

A.  No,  excepting  to  church,  to  church  and  to  chapel. 

Chairman . Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not 
30  allowed  to  go  into  the  court  ? 

A.  Into  the  court,  but  not  into  the  countrv. 

Q.  You  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  court  yard  ? 

A.  Always. 

Mr,  Stone.  I want  to  know  what  means  you  had  of 
35  exercise? 

A.  Round  the  garden. 

Q.  How  large  is  it? 

A.  A good  sized  garden. 

Q.  For  the  Farmers’  Ward? 

A.  Yes,  a good  garden,  a very  decent  garden,  laid  out 
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in  walks,  it  is  raised  considerably  in  the  centre;  you  can 
walk  three  or  four  ways  round,  at  least  round  and  across  it. 

Q.  That  is  attached  ? 

A.  To  the  sitting  room,  close  to  the  premises. 

5 Mr.  Mirehouse . That  is  the  first  class  ward  now  he 
is  talking  of. 

Witness.  I do  not  know  the  distinction. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  That  is  where  the  mound  was  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Chairman . Is  there  a sort  of  summer-house  in  the 
p 

A.  No,  not  in  this  garden,  there  is  in  the  next  gar- 
den. I do  not  know  the  distinction  of  the  ward. 

Mr.  Stone . Was  there  a tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 5 garden  P 

A.  Yes,  there  are  several  trees  there,  and  a seat  under 
the  trees  ; it  is,  as  Mr.  Mirehouse  said,  where  the  mound 
was — the  other  is  not  laid  out  like  it  at  all. 

Chairman.  There  is  a garden,  with  a summer-house  ? 
20  A.  Yes,  that  is  another;  I was  in  there  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  that  a better  department  than  what  you  were 
in  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a better,  a middle,  and  a worse  depart- 
25  ment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  were  you  in  ? 

A.  I was  put  first  into  the  best  department ; the  best 
department  I was  removed  to. 

30  Q.  Afterwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  the  middle  department  after 
you  left  the  solitary  room  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  the  middle 
35  department ; it  was  not  the  best  department ; it  was 
where  the  mound  is,  as  Mr.  Mirehouse  has  said.  That 
is  the  only  description  I can  give  of  it,  because  they  are 
not  numbered,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Slone.  You  remained  in  that  department,  you 

40  say,  from  two  to  three  months  ? 

•/  * 
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A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Where  were  you  next  removed  to  ? 

A.  Into  a better  department ; a far  better  ; the  very 
centre. 
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Mr.  Witts . Is  that  the  best  ? 

A.  That  is  the  best  department  of  the  Establishment, 
I believe. 

Mr,  Gyde.  Was  that  a more  expensive  department  ? 
A.  I rather  think  it  is  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know  a department  called  the 
noisy  department  P 

A.  That  adjoins  the  other,  I presume. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  The  worst  patients  are  there. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  P 
A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  removed  from  the  department 
in  which  you  were  first  placed,  how  long  did  you  remain 
in  the  second — the  best  department? 

A.  I should  think  a month  or  six  weeks  ; not  any 
great  length  of  time.  I have  no  doubt  it  was  six  weeks. 
Q.  What  became  of  you  then? 

A.  I was  removed  back  into  the  other. 

Q.  Was  that  by  your  own  desire? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  of  that? 

A.  When  I came  down  in  the  morning,  Dixon,  who 
was  the  keeper  in  that  department,  ordered  me  into  the 
other,  but  I did  not  ask  for  an  explanation  then. 

Q.  You  went  ? 

A.  I went,  and  breakfasted. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  that,  make  inquiry  of  Dixon  how 
you  came  to  be  removed  back  to  that  department  ? 

A.  No  ; I applied  to  the  Doctor. 

Q.  You  applied  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  WThat  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I asked  him  the  reason  of  my  being  removed. 

Q.  Was  that  from  a better  to  a worse  ? 

A.  From  a better  to  a worse. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  he  understood  that  Dixon  should  say, 
that  I wished  to  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  Dixon  ? 

5 A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  speak  to  Dixon  upon  it  ? 

A.  Some  considerable  time  afterwards. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I asked  him  if  he  told  the  Doctor  it  was  my 
10  wish  to  go  back  ; and  he  said,  No. 

Mr.  Baitersby.  Do  you  mean  the  same  day,  you  put 
that  question  ? 

A.  Oh  no ; not  till  some  time  after : a considerable 
time  after  ; it  was  when  I was  back  in  the  other  depart- 
15  ment  that  I put  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  a considerable  time  ? 

A.  I should  say  a month  after,  at  least,  when  I spoke 
to  Dixon  the  second  time. 

Chairman.  You  asked  Dixon  what? 

20  A.  I asked  Dixon  if  he  had  told  the  Doctor  that  I 
had  applied  to  him  to  go  back  ? He  said,  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  the  reason  why 
you  were  removed  back  from  the  better  to  the  worse 
side  ? 

25  A.  Not  beyond  that ; I never  said  anything  more. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  there,  did  you  express  a desire 
to  be  supplied  with  paper,  to  write  to  your  friends  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  express  that  desire  to  ? 

30  A.  The  Doctor. 

Q.  More  than  once  ? 

A.  Yes  ; many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  get  paper — were  you  supplied  ? 

A.  Not  for  a considerable  time.  I wrote  the  same 
35  day  that  I was  supplied  with  paper  three  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  to  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  go  ? 

40  A.  After  I had  been  there  sometime. 
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Q.  When  you  first  applied  were  you  allowed  to  go  ? 
A.  No,  I think  not ; I will  not  be  positive  upon  that 
point. 

Q.  Had  you  a great  coat  ? 

5 A.  No,  I had  not. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  will  recall  it  to  your  recollection  ? 

A.  Oh  yes  ! I recollect  perfectly  what  is  coming 
now. 

Q.  Does  that  recall  it  to  your  recollection  ? 

10  A.  Before  I had  a great  coat  I had  been  in  the  habit 
of  going;  then  they  said  I could  not  go,  because  it 
was  wet. 

Q.  You  had  been  allowed  to  go? 

A.  [ had  been  allowed  to  go  ; and  then  on  a wet 
15  Sunday  I was  not  allowed  to  go,  because  I had  not  a 
great  coat ; that  was  the  excuse. 

Q.  You  had  been  allowed,  then,  prior  to  that  to  go  ? 
A.  Prior  to  that  I had  been. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  refusal  on  you  ? 

20  A.  It  annoyed  me  very  much,  and  I refused  my  food. 
Q.  Did  you  refuse  your  food  entirely,  or  until  you 
could  see  the  Doctor  ? 

A.  I refused  three  meals. 

Q.  Did  you  then  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

25  A.  I then  saw  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I asked  him  the  reason  I was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  Church. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

30  A.  I had  no  great  coat ; it  was  wet. 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  allowed  to  go  ? 

A.  Not  that  day. 

Q.  Did  it  rain,  do  you  recollect,  that  day  ? 

A.  Oh  yes;  it  rained  a little  — very  trifling;  I had 
35  gone  when  it  had  rained  quite  as  much,  with  an 
umbrella. 

Q.  Before  ? 
y Before 

Q.  How  far  is  the  Church  off? 

40  A.  About  two  to  three  mmutes’  walk. 
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Q.  After  that  did  you  go,  rain  or  shine,  without  your 

great  coat  ? 

A.  I had  a great  coat  soon  after. 

Q.  Then  you  went  regularly  ? 

5 A.  I went  regularly. 

Mr.  Pt  'ice.  What  month  was  that  in  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  the  month,  really.  I have  no  idea 
of  the  month. 

Mr.  Stone.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  the 

10  time? 

A.  No,  1 have  not. 

Q.  You  say,  as  soon  as  you  got  letter  paper — the 
first  day  you  got  letter  paper — you  wrote  ? 

A.  Three  letters. 

15  Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I believe  the  25th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  the  Doctor  tell  you  that  you  were  then  in  a 
fit  state  to  write,  and  for  the  first  time  give  you  letter 
paper  ? 

20  A.  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  served  me  with  paper ; 
and  I understood  that  the  letters  were  to  be  read  by 
the  Doctor. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  from  him  ? 

A.  No,  from  the  keeper,  from  Smith ; that  what 

25  letters  I wrote  were  to  be  read  by  the  Doctor,  and  I was 
guarded  in  writing  through  that  circumstance. 

Q.  How  many  letters  did  you  write  ? 

A.  Three. 

Q.  To  whom  ? 

30  A.  One  to  my  wife,  one  to  my  brother  at  Clevedon, 
and  one  to  Mr.  P. ; he  is  a partner  in  the  house. 

Q.  I believe  Mr.  P.  was  one  of  the  partners  of  P.  & 
Company  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Having  written  those  three  letters,  what  did  you 
do  with  them  ? 

A.  I gave  them  to  the  keeper,  Smith. 

Q.  Were  they  sealed  or  not  ? 

A.  No ; open. 

Q,  Left  open  for  Dr.  Bompas  to  read. 
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A.  I had  no  means  of  sealing  them;  it  was  distinctly 
understood  they  were  to  be  read,  and  therefore  I did  not 
attempt. 

Q.  Therefore  you  did  not  seal  them  ? 

A.  1 did  not  seal  them. 

Chairman.  Had  you  wax  for  it. 

A.  No,  nor  wafers. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  after  that  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Not  that  day  ; he  conveyed  them  to  Bristol. 

Q.  Stay  a moment;  you  did  not  see  him  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  after  the  paper. 

Q.  After  you  had  delivered  them  to  Smith  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  The  next  day,  I believe. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  when  you  next  saw 
him  ? 

A.  1 do  not  think  I applied  immediately,  but  within 
a few  days.  I applied  to  know  if  he  had  dny  answers 
to  any  of  the  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  first  if  he  had  delivered  them  ? 

A.  I did,  and  he  said  he  had. 

Chairman.  How  long  was  it  before  you  spoke  to  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

A.  Within  a few  days;  I do  not  remember;  for  seve- 
ral days  I asked  him  if  there  was  any  answer.  Then  I 
made  frequent  applications  after  that. 

Q.  You  made  frequent  applications  after  that ; were 
those  applications  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  To  Dr.  Bompas  personally. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  applications  ? 

A.  To  know  if  there  was  any  answer  to  either  of  the 
letters  P 

Q.  How  long  did  those  applications  continue? 

A.  Some  time. 

Q.  For  how  long  ? 

A.  I should  think  for  a fortnight,  at  least. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  get  from  Dr.  Bompas? 

A.  The  Doctor  said  he  had  no  answer,  no  letter  for 
me. 
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Q.  What  effect  did  that  produce  upon  you  ; the  not 
obtaining  an  answer? 

At  A very  serious  effect. 

Q.  When  you  say  a very  serious  effect,  describe  as 
5 well  as  you  can  the  nature  of  the  effect. 

A.  I thought  I was  an  outcast ; having  written  an 
affectionate  letter  to  my  wife,  and  receiving  no  answer. 

Q.  Did  it  affect  your  rest  at  night? 

A.  Very  much,  and  spirits  very  much  affected. 

10  Q.  In  consequence  of  that,  were  your  sufferings  very 
considerable,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Very  considerable,  both  by  day  and  night. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  have  an  interview  with  your 
wife  ? 

15  A.  The  same  day  that  I received  her  letter. 

Q.  Stay  a moment  Then  you  did  afterwards  receive 
a letter  from  your  wife  ? 

A.  Yes  ; she  was  in  the  house  before  it  was  delivered  ; 
she  carhe  over  to  see  me,  and  the  letter  was  then  de- 
20  livered. 

Q.  You  did  afterwards  receive  a letter  from  your 
wife,  did  you  ? 

A.  After  she  arrived  at  the  house. 

Q.  H ow  did  you  know  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
25  house  before  you  received  that  answer  ? 

A.  Because  she  was  waiting  there  with  the  Doctor 
when  1 came  out.  I had  read  the  letter,  and  then  was 
ordered  into  the  parlour. 

Mr.  Price . She  brought  the  letter  with  her,  I suppose. 
30  A.  No ; this  letter  had  been  written  from  the  26th  of 
February. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  shall  get  it  more  explicitly  by  and 
by.  A letter  was  delivered  to  you,  and  how  soon  after 
that  did  you  see  your  wife  ? 

35  A.  In  five  minutes. 

Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter  delivered 
to  you  ? 

A.  The  26th  of  February. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  was  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
40  letter  which  you  wrote  ? 
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A.  Yes,  in  reply. 

Q.  That  was  a reply  to  your  letter  ? 

A.  A reply  to  my  letter,  answering  the  three  in  point 
of  fact;  it  answered  what  I wanted  to  know  of  Mr. 

5 P.  and  of  my  brother. 

Chairman.  You  had  better  answer  that  gentleman’s 
questions  ; whatever  your  case  may  be,  he  knows  it 
quite  as  well  as  you  ; if  he  omits  anything,  you  can  put 
it  in  afterwards. 

10  Mr.  Stone.  On  what  day  of  the  month  did  this  in- 
terview with  your  wife  take  place  ? 

A.  The  16th  of  March. 

Q.  You  were  then  introduced  to  your  wife,  were  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  presence  of  the  Doctor. 

15  Q.  State  what  passed  between  you  and  your  wife,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Doctor. 

A.  I said.  This  letter  requires  a little  explanation. 

Chairman.  What  letter  was  that  ? 

A.  The  26th  of.  February. 

20  Q.  The  letter  from  your  wife  of  the  26th  of  February  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  in  your  hand  then  ? 

A.  No  ; in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Stone.  Which  you  say  was  an  answer  to  the 

25  three  letters  ; not  only  the  one  addressed  to  your  wife, 
but  the  one  addressed  to  your  brother  and  Mr.  P.  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  answered  the  whole,  as  far  as  I wanted  to 
know. 

Q.  Go  on,  and  state  what  passed. 

30  A.  She  said  to  me,  “ Then  sit  down,  Henry,  and 
I will  explain  it  to  you.” 

Q.  You  addressed  yourself  to  your  wife  ? 

A.  To  my  wife.  I then  referred  to  the  date,  the  26th 
of  February,  delivered  the  16th  of  March. 

35  Q.  What  did  you  then  say  ? 

A.  Then  she  went  on  explaining  a little ; there  was 
no  very  great  explanation,  more  than  the  date  struck  me 
being  nineteen  days  before,  that  is  why  I referred  to  it 
particularly* 

40  Q.  Did  she  state  when  she  delivered  it  ? 
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A.  It  was  delivered  and  brought  over  immediately  ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Chairman.  Give  the  words  as  near  as  you  can  which 
she  gave  in  answer  ? 

5 A.  She  said  it  was  delivered  to  the  Doctor  imme- 
diately; I will  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  not  sent  by 
post ; I cannot  swear  that ; I cannot  be  positive  upon 
that  point. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  was  either  delivered  or  sent  by  the 
10  post  to  the  Doctor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  said  one  or  the  other  ? 

A.  On  the  next  day  after  I wrote  it,  she  went  home 
from  the  Doctor’s  and  answered  the  letter  immediately, 
15  so  she  told  me,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  the  information. 

Chairman.  She  said  it  was  either  posted  or  sent  to 
the  Doctor  ? 

A.  I say  that.  She  can  answer  the  question,  I cannot. 

Q.  You  say  that  she  said  to  you  at  the  time  that  it 
20  was  either  sent  to  the  Doctor  or  by  post,  on  the  27th  of 
February  ? 

A.  The  26th  I expect — the  same  day  it  was  dated  ; 
it  might  be  the  27th,  of  that  I would  not  be  positive  ; 
I would  not  take  an  oath,  because  I am  not  in  a position. 
25  Mr.  Stone.  What  effect  had  the  discovery  of  the 
suppression  of  that  letter  upon  you  ? 

A.  When  she  explained,  I was  very  well  pacified;  and 
I was  much  better  after  that,  because  I considered  I was 
not  an  outcast  then.  • 

30  Q.  What  next  took  place? 

A.  She  brought  me  a seed  cake  knowing  that  I was 
fond  of  it,  and  we  had  a glass  of  wine  with  the  Doctor. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  I think  ? 

A.  Yes, 

35  Q.  From  that  time  did  you  improve  in  health  ? 

A.  Decidedly,  and  spirit. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  consider  yourself 
well  enough  to  leave  the  Asylum  P 

A.  I felt  myself  as  well  as  ever  after  the  explanation 
40  in  this  letter. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Some  months  after  that — several  months. 

Q.  I believe  you  were  discharged  in  July  ? 

A.  I am  not  positive  of  the  date,  but  I believe  the 
5 5th  of  July. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  the  Visitors  before  your  discharge  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? 

A.  A very  short  time  ; I should  think  about  a week, 
10  it  might  be  more  than  that ; about  a week,  I think ; it 
was  a short  time,  I know. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes;  Mr.  Mirehouse,  Mr.  Fripp,  and  Dr.  Lyon. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  was  by  their 
15  orders  that  you  were  discharged  or  not? 

A.  I have  heard  so  since. 

Chairman.  You  say  you  thought  you  were  an  outcast  P 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  thought  you  were  deserted  by 
20  your  friends,  and  likely  to  stay  in  this  place  the  rest  of 
your  life  ; or  what  did  you  mean  by  that  P 

A.  I meant  that  I was  an  outcast,  and  saw  no  chance 
of  being  released  from  that  place  as  long  as  I could  not 
get  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

25  Q.  Did  you  begin  to  have  unpleasant  feelings  at  all 
about  your  wife  in  consequence  of  her  not  answering  P 

A.  Decidedly,  and  the  child ; they  had  been  seriously 
ill  while  I was  in,  both  of  them  ; the  child  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  obliged  to  call  in  a medical  man ; and  I was 
30  very  anxious  after  I heard  that  she  was  improving. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  there,  were  you  much 
excited  at  times,  or  depressed  ? 

A.  Depressed. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  any  violence  that  you  know  or 
35  not  ? 

A.  In  my  head  as  much  as  I know  of  here,  (pointing 
to  his  forehead),  very  great  pain  across  here,  just  the 
centre  of  my  forehead. 

Q.  The  pain  in  your  head,  and  your  feelings,  were 
40  those  of  depression  ? 
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A.  Quite  so. 

\ 

Cross  Examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Asylum  before 
5 you  wrote  this  letter  to  your  wdf'e  ? 

A.  I should  think  three  months.  Oh  ! no,  it  must 
have  been  more  than  that ; I was  put  there  the  23rd  of 
September,  and  I did  not  write  till  the  25th  of  February, 
that  is  the  date  exactly. 

10  Q.  Five  months  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  the  period  of  your  writing  the  letter  on  the 
25th  of  February,  and  with  the  exception  which  you 
have  mentioned  as  to  the  refusal  to  go  to  church,  were 
15  you  generally  well  treated  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I think  you  cannot  recollect  the  date  of  the  in- 
cident about  the  refusal  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  the  date. 

20  Q.  With  that  exception,  I think  you  say  that  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  being  allowed  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  I think  you  say  that  you  were  removed  at  one 
time  from  one  class,  the  better  class  department,  to  the 
second  class  department  ? 

A.  Back  into  the  department  that  I went  to  first. 

Q.  You  first  went  into  the  second,  then  you  were 
30  moved  to  the  first  p 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  back  to  the  second  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  removed  from  the  first  back  to 
35  the  second,  did  you  change  both  your  rooms  ? 

A.  I slept  in  a different  bed  room  ; I cannot  tell  the 
exact  time,  but  I had  a second  bed  room. 

Q.  Just  recollect,  when  you  were  changed  back, 
whether  the  change  did  not  consist  in  your  having  a 
40  different  sitting  room,  but  the  same  bed  room  ? 


Ao  No ; I had  not  the  same  bed  room  when 
I was  removed  back,  if  it  was,  it  was  for  a very 
short  time  ; I was  removed  into  another  bedroom,  that 
is  positive, 

5 Q.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  expense  of 
the  first  class  was  more  than  the  second  ? 

A.  I presume  so  ; I have  heard  so  ; I have  not 
seen  my  bills  ; my  wife  has  settled  my  bills  with  the 
Doctor,  therefore  I can  only  speak  of  what  I have 
10  heard  from  her  that  there  is  a higher  charge  for  the 
one  than  the  other. 

Q.  Your  wife  has  the  bills  that  were  paid  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  can  explain  it  ? 

15  A.  Yes;  either  she  has  them,  or  Messrs.  P.  and 
Company. 

Q.  You  yourself  of  your  own  knowledge  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  difference  of  charge  in  point 
of  fact? 

90  A.  Only  from  what  I have  heard. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  your  wife  paid  more  in 
the  one  department  than  in  the  other  ? 

A.  I rather  think  the  Doctor  made  some  allowance, 

Q.  That  you  heard  from  your  wife  ? 

95  A.  Yes  ; I believe  there  was  some  allowance  made 
in  the  bill  when  it  was  settled,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  a higher  charge  ; they  did  not  know  the  reason 
why  there  was  a higher  charge  ; the  second  quarter 
was  higher  than  the  first ; because  Iwas  removed,  I 
30  presume,  into  a better  department. 

Q.  Then  when  you  were  removed  back  to  the 
inferior  there  was  a lower  charge  ? 

A.  I suppose  there  would  naturally  be  ; the  bills 
will  explain  that ; I cannot  explain  it. 

35  Q.  And  when  you  came  to  settle,  the  charges  were 
equalized,  were  they  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  ; my  wife  will  tell  you  ; I 
cannot  because  I have  not  seen  the  bills. 

Q.  Your  wife  knows  how  it  is — one  way  or 
4-0  the  other? 
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A.  She  has  transacted  the  whole  of  my  affairs  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  P. 

Q.  Then  I will  not  ask  you  any  more  about  that. 

A.  I will  answer  any  questions  upon  any  point, 
5 but  I have  not  seen  the  bills  ; I rather  think  they  are 
in Street. 

Q,  You  have  answered  quite  straight-forward  ; I 
do  not  say  the  reverse,  but  when  Mrs.  C.  is  called, 
she  will  be  the  proper  person  to  state  about  that. 

10  Since  you  wrote  the  letter  to  your  wife,  have  you 
seen  it  ? 

A,  No  ; I believe  it  is  destroyed. 

Q.  In  those  letters  that  you  wrote,  did  you  require 
information  upon  several  subjects  ? 

15  A.  The  letter  to  her  was  to  know  how  she  was 
and  the  child. 

Q.  When  had  you  heard  that  your  child  and  wife 
were  ill  ? 

A.  Not  till  after  this.  Not  till  after  I got  the 

20  letter,  explaining  it,  of  the  26th  of  February. 

Q,  The  letter  to  your  wife,  you  say,  was  an 
enquiry  as  to  how  she  and  your  child  were 

A.  Yes  ; and  of  course  stating  how  I felt  myself. 

Q.  When  had  you  before  that  heard  ? 

25  A.  I had  not  heard  before  that;  I had  no  means 
of  knowing,  because  I had  no  communication  from 
home. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  your  child  was  ill  ? 

A.  I say  I heard  it  after  the  26th  of  February. 

30  Q.  Then  at  the  time  that  you  wrote  the  letter  to 
your  wife  you  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  of  your  child 
being  ill  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  not..  Her  letter  explained  all  that 
to  me. 

35  Q.  And  that  you  got  the  day  you  saw  her  ? 

A.  That  I got  the  day  that  I saw  her. 

Q.  Then  in  the  interval  between  those  two  dates 
I presume  you  could  not  have  suffered  any  anxiety  of 
mind  from  the  knowledge  that  your  child  was  ill  ? 

40  A.  Oh,  no  ; certainly  not. 
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Q.  Did  the  letter,  that  you  received  the  same  day 
that  your  wife  called,  convey  to  you  the  intelligence 
that  your  child  was  ill  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  had  been  seriously  ill.  It  explained 
5 all  the  particulars  ; she  had  herself  as  well  ; they 
were  both  laid  up. 

Q.  How  was  the  child  at  the  time  that  you  saw 
your  wife  at  the  Asylum  in  March  ? 

A.  Better. 

10  Q.  Still  not  quite  well  ? 

A.  Not  quite  well ; I think  under  a course  of 
medicine  then. 

Q.  As  the  child  was  better  on  the  16th  of  March, 
and  as  the  letter  communicated  to  you  the  fact  of  its 

15  being  at  the  date  of  the  letter  very  ill,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  added  to  your  tranquillity  of  mind  if  you 
had  known  that  the  child  was  ill  ? 

A.  Yes ; decidedly. 

Q.  It  would  ? 

20  A.  Yes  5 it  is  an  affliction  of  the  Almighty. 

Q.  Then  I understand  that  in  your  view  of  the 
mental  sufferings  which  you  underwent  on  that  occa- 
sion, you  conceive  that  you  would  have  suffered  less 
if  you  had  known  that  the  child  was  ill,  when  it  was 

25  veiy  ill,  than  if  that  fact  were  not  communicated  to 
you  until  all  danger  was  passed  and  the  child  was 
considerably  better  ? 

A.  I decidedly  should  have  preferred  knowing  the 
state  she  was  in. 

30  Q.  Did  your  wife  explain  to  you,  when  you  saw  her 
upon  the  1 6th  of  March,  how  she  had  sent  the  letter  ? 

A.  I am  not  positive  on  that  point,  but  I have  an 
impression  that  it  was  sent  by  post. 

Chairman . You  will  get  that  from  the  wife  ? 

35  Witness.  No  doubt  she  can  tell,  because  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Park-street  twice  a week  to 
see  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  have  said  that  up  to  the  period 
of  your  writing  that  letter,  with  the  exception  of  the 

40  refusal  to  go  to  Church  as  you  have  mentioned,  you 
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were  kindly  treated.  From  that  time  to  the  date  of 
your  departure  from  the  Asylum  were  you  also  well 
treated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  In  every  particular  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the 
persons  were  treated  who  were  in  the  wards  with  you? 

A.  Of  Mr0  C.  I had  in  particular. 

10  Q.  But  generally  the  persons  who  were  in  the 
ward  ? 

A,  They  were  well  treated  excepting  those  who 
were  refractory. 

Q.  They  were  removed  to  what  we  have  heard 
15  called  the  “ noisy  ward  ?” 

A.  They  were  strapped  down.  I have  seen  Mr.  C. 
fed  with  his  breakfast ; he  would  not  take  it,  and  they 
strapped  him  to  a chair  and  fed  him. 

Q.  Mr.  C.? 

20  A.  Mr.  C.  ; he  came  from  Taunton,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taunton  ; I saw  no  violence  with  it* 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  C/s  propensities  were? 

A.  tie  was  always  getting  into  the  passage  to 
endeavour  to  get  out,  and  then  they  locked  the  door 
25  many  times,  which  they  did  not  usually  do. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  person  that  you  saw  subjected 
to  that  species  of  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  And  the  others  I think  you  say,  as  far  as  you 
50  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  were  well  treated  ? 

A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  period  of  your 
residence  ? 

A.  Yes  ; in  the  two  departments  I have  seen,  for 
35  I was  not  in  the  third  ; you  understand  perfectly  that 
I was  not  in  the  third  department. 

Q.  Of  course  I only  speak  of  the  departments 
which  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing? 

A.  Decidedly  ; I saw  nothing  objectionable. 

40  Q.  Was  Mr.  C.  in  your  department? 
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A.  Yes;  the  first  department  that  1 went  Into: 
then  he  was  removed  afterwards  into  what  you  call 
the  worst  department,  from  being'  so  exceedingly 
troublesome  ; he  was  very  troublesome  : we  never 
5 used  to  have  our  door  locked  until  he  came  there  ; 
and  he  was  always  out  in  the  passage,  and  then  the 
man  was  obliged  to  bring  him  in  by  main  force  ; still 
they  did  it  properly  without  cruelty. 

Q.  In  a patient  and  forbearing  way  ? 

10  A.  Then  for  days  we  had  the  door  locked  in  con- 
sequence of  his  continually  going  out ; but  previously 
to  that  we  had  not  the  door  locked. 

Chairman . When  they  did  use  force  they  did 
it  without  cruelty  ? 

15  A.  Yes ; decidedly. 

Mr,  Keating,  And  further,  when  they  used 
any  of  the  restraint  which  you  have  been  mentioning, 
did  it  appear  to  you  that  it  became  necessary  from 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  C.  unfortunately  was  ? 

20  A.  He  would  not  take  his  food,  therefore  I sup- 
pose it  would  be  necessary,  because  he  would  require 
sustenance  of  course. 

Chairman,  That  was  only  one  time  ? 

A.  Only  once  that  I saw  him  fed. 

25  Q.  {By  Mr.  Price,)  Was  Mr.  C.  removed  to  the 
noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating,  After  some  time  you  say  Mr. 
C.  was  removed  to  the  other  ward  ? 

30  A.  Yes  he  was  ; at  least  removed  out  of  our  ward 
into  some  inferior  place,  I presume,  because  he  was  so 
troublesome. 

Q.  At  all  events  he  was  removed  out  of  your  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

35  Q.  Then  that  removal  was  necessary  from  the 
manner  of  his  conducting  himself? 

A.  Yes  ; they  could  not  control  him  ; they  could 
not  come  into  the  room  to  put  on  coal  or  anything  but 
what  he  would  be  out  in  the  passage  and  try  to  escape. 

40  Mr,  Parry,  Did  not  you  say  that  before  you  came 
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to  Dr.  Bompas’s  Asylum  your  wife  or  child  had  been  ill? 

A.  Not  before ; not  immediately  before ; it  was 
after  I was  confined  there ; they  were  both  ill,  very 
ill  indeed. 

5 Mr . Witts « I think  I understood  that  you  said  it 

would  have  been  a relief  to  your  mind  to  have  known 
of  your  wife’s  and  child's  illness  rather  than  to  have 
received  no  intelligence  ? 

A.  Decidedly. 

10  Q.  So  that  the  removal  of  the  feeling  of  being  an 
outcast,  by  knowing  something  about  them,  would 
have  been  a great  relief? 

A.  Quite  so  ; it  gave  me  scores  of  hours  of  pain 
from  my  not  knowing,  having  no  information  from 
15  any  source  whatever. 

Q.  You  would  rather  have  known  that  they  were 
ill  than  not  known  something  about  them  ? 

A.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Parry . When  you  received  that  letter  from 
20  your  wife  on  the  same  day  that  she  arrived  there,  was 
the  seal  broken ; had  the  letter  been  opened  or  did 
you  open  it  ? 

A.  I believe  I opened  it ; I will  not  be  positive 
that  it  had  not  been  opened  ; I could  not  take  an  oath 
25  upon  that. 

Q.  Was  it  sealed  ? 

A.  There  was  a seal  on  it. 

Q.  And  did  you  open  it  very  impatiently  ? 

A.  Quite  so  ; I was  walking  in  the  garden  when  I 
30  received  it  in  the  morning. 

Q.  You  looked  at  the  direction  first,  and  knew 
your  wife’s  handwriting  ? 

A.  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Price . Did  you  ever  ask  Dr.  Bompas  why  he 
35  withheld  that  letter  ? 

A.  No  ; I did  not  enter  into  any  explanation  after 
Mrs.  C.  said  she  sent  that  letter  on  the  26th. 

Q.  You  never  asked  him  why  he  had  not  given  it 
to  you  ? 

40  A,  No  ; I did  not  think  it  worth  wThile  after  that. 
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Q.  The  with-holding  of  that  letter, -and  the  refusal 
to  allow  you  to  go  to  church  when  you  had  no  great 
coat,  are  the  two  particulars  in  which  you  find  you 
have  to  complain  against  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

5 A . Quite  so. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  ones  ? 

A.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I recollect. 

Re-examined  by  Mr . Stone . 

Q.  The  letter  you  say  which  you  received  from 
10  your  wife  at  last  conveyed  to  you  the  information 
which  you  required  from  your  other  two  letters  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  answered  quite  enough  to  satisfy  me 
what  I wanted  to  know. 

Q.  Were  your  enquiries  in  those  letters  of  im- 
15  portance  ter  you  ? 

A.  The  one  to  Mr.  P.  was  upon  my  salary,  and 
to  know  if  I was  still  holding  my  situation,  and  had 
sufficient  means  to  meet  the  Doctor’s  demand  ; that 
was  something  of  the  purport  of  it. 

20  Q.  And  the  one  to  your  brother  ? 

A.  I think  I merely  wrote  him  an  affectionate  letter 
from  brother  to  brother.  I believe  there  was 
nothing  very  particular  in  his  letter  ; nothing  that  I 
cared  about. 

25  Q.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  your  getting  no 
answer  from  him  ? 

A.  Just  the  same  precisely,  because  I expected  as 
a brother  he  would  naturally  answer  my  letter  because 
it  was  couched  in  affectionate  terms. 

SO  Chairman . The  enquiry  in  one  of  the  other  two 
letters  that  accompanied  the  letter  to  your  wife  was 
from  you  to  the  partner  ? 

A.  To  one  of  the  partners  I wrote  especially ; 
Mr.  P. 

35  Q.  Mr.  P.  was  one  of  the  partners  by  whom  you 
were  employed  ? Was  it  of  great  moment  or  was  it 
of  no  importance  to  you  to  have  had  an  answer  to 
that  letter  ? 

A.  I should  have  liked  to  have  had  an  answer, 
40  because  I should  then  have  known  whether  I had  a 
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situation  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  to  know  whether  you  could  be  retained 
in  that  situation  if  you  got  out  soon,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

5 A.  Yes.  I wrote  to  tell  him  that  I felt  a great  deal 
better,  and  thought  I should  be  soon  able  to  resume 
business — something  of  that  purport — I cannot  exactly 
recollect  the  words ; and  I naturally  expected  from 
the  number  of  years  I had  been  with  him,  he  would 
10  have  answered  it. 

Mr.  Stone • And  did  you  feel  hurt  and  distressed 
at  his  not  answering  it  ? 

Chairman . You  say  you  wrote  to  state  that  you 
were  getting  better.  Did  you  ask  whether  you  could 
15  resume  your  place  ? 

A.  I believe  I did  ; that  was  the  purport  of  it  I 
believe  ; I cannot  recollect  it  all  exactly  at  so  long  a 
date. 

Q.  Did  you  in  point  of  fact  get  your  place  again  ? 
20  A.  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know  why  you  did  not  ? 

A.  The  only  reason  assigned  to  me  is  by  Mr.  P., 
on  calling  on  him  he  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Smith,  fixing  a day.  I saw  the  Doctor 
25  and  Mr.  Smith  and  met  Mr.  P.  at  his  warehouse,  and  he 
said  he  should  be  guided  by  what  they  said  ; and  after 
that  he  told  me  that  they  considered  I was  not  suffi-' 
ciently  recovered  to  come  into  business  as  yet. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  C.,  a patient,  was  under 
30  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that ; when  did  you  first  see  that  ? 

A.  I had  been  there  some  time  when  that  occurred ; 
some  four  or  five  months  at  least ; I cannot  specify  a 
35  date. 

Q.  Was  C.  a patient  before  you  ? 

A.  Oh  no  ; he  wras  sent  for  when  I was  there. 

Q.  He  arrived  after  you  ? 

A.  He  arrived  after  me. 

40  Q.  Describe,  if  you  please,  the  strapping  to  the 
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chair;  how  it  was  done  ? 

A.  He  was  strapped  back  to  the  chair  with  a strap, 
and  then  they  fed  him  with  a little  tea-pot ; a thing 
of  that  kind  with  the  tea,  and  then  after  he  had  taken 
5 some  portion  of  it,  they  took  it  off,  and  he  ate  a little, 
I believe,  after  that ; he  was  frightened  evidently, 
though  they  used  no  cruelty  in  it  at  all,  in  my  opinion; 
merely  the  fact  of  strapping  him  back. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  operation  repeated  ? 

10  A.  No  ; only  once  ; and  he  refused  three  or  four 
of  the  keepers  to  take  his  food  previously  to  that ; 
that  morning  I am  alluding  to. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  my  learned  friend  that  that 
was  the  only  person  you  ever  saw  subjected  to  that 
15  species  of  treatment  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  person. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  person  subjected  to  any 
other  species  of  restraint  ? 

A.  No. 

20  Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  this  answer,  “When 
they  used  force,  they  did  it  without  cruelty.” 

A.  I meant  that  I consider  they  were  justified  in 
the  course  they  took ; it  was  no  punishment  to  him. 

Q.  I am  not  speaking  of  him,  but  generally  in 
25  regard  to  others  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  case  I saw. 

Q.  You  saw  no  force  used  in  any  case  but  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Chairman . But  if  the  patient  became  very  excited 
30  and  so  forth,  he  would  not  be  left  in  your  ward,  would 
he  ? he  would  go  to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  The  only  one  removed,  I think,  was  Mr.  C.,  in 
my  time  that  was  taken  from  that  ward. 

Q.  Because  he  became  excited  ? 

55  A.  He  became  excited  and  would  not  take  his  food. 

Mr . Stone . Then  he  was  removed  from  that  ward 
to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  occurred  there  you  cannot  tell  ? 

40  A.  No,  any  more  than  he  escaped  ; I heard  that  he 
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had  escaped. 

Mr.  Keating.  He  does  not  know  that  he  was  taken 
to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  I am  not  positive  ; he  was  taken  from  ours  to 
5 another  ward  : I knew  he  escaped  from  there  ; I heard 
that  from  the  keepers. 

Q.  In  reference  to  a question  which  my  learned 
friend  has  put,  you  said  that  you  understood  that  Dr. 
Bompas  had  said  something*  to  these  gentlemen  in 
10  whose  employment  you  were  that  you  were  not  fit  to 
return  to  your  situation  ; was  it  not  that  they  declined  ? 

A.  They  never  declined  to  me. 

Q.  You  heard  from  your  employers  that  they  had 
done  so  ? 

15  A.  This  was  what  they  said  to  me.  First  of  all  I 
went  to  Lyme  Regis  for  a fortnight ; I then  went  to 
London  for  a fortnight,  on  a visit  with  my  wife  and 
child.  Mr.  P.  and  the  partners’  particular  wish  was 
that  I should  go  into  the  country,  and  I went  two 
20  fortnight’s  ; one  to  Lyme  the  other  to  London.  When 
I came  back,  I wanted  then  to  know  whether  I was 
to  resume  my  situation.  Then  the  last  application  I 
made  to  Mr.  P.  he  said,  “ I must  see  Dr.  Bompas  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith/'  and  upon  that  he  then  gave  an 
25  answer.  Mrs.  C.  was  there  as  well  as  me  ; and  he 
told  Mrs.  C.  that  I was  not  competent  to  resume  my 
situation.  That  is  all  I have  ever  heard. 

Q.  Was  not  the  occasion  that  the  Doctor  had 
refused  to  sign  a certificate  to  that  effect  ? 

30  A.  I do  not  know  whether  he  was  ever  applied  to 
for  a certificate  ; I cannot  tell. 

Q.  Had  you  applied  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  surgeon  ? 

A.  I applied  to  Air.  Lowe. 

Q.  For  a certificate  to  that  effect  ? 

35  A.  I did  not  exactly  ask  him  for  a certificate.  I 
called  upon  him,  before  I saw  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  see 
Air.  P.,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  give  an 
opinion  as  to  my  then  state  of  health  ; he  said,  “ I 
40  will  do  it  with  pleasure,  but  Mr,  Smith  is  the  most 
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proper  person.” 

Q.  All  that  I want  to  know  is  this,  whether  in 
point  of  fact  Mr.  Lowe,  the  surgeon,  refused  to  give 
a certificate  ? 

5 A.  He  did  not  refuse  ; but  he  said,  Mr.  Smith 
haying  attended  me  all  the  time  before  that,  and  being 
my  medical  man  for  so  many  years,  was  the  most 
proper  person  to  apply  to  ; he  did  not  refuse  me. 

Q.  He  declined  upon  the  ground  that  you  have 
10  stated? 

A.  Yes  ; because  Mr.  Smith  had  been  my  medical 
man  for  13  years  $ Mr.  Lowe  had  been  my  medical 
man  ; I called  him  in  once  when  I could  not  see  Mr. 
Smith,  he  was  out  of  town,  for  Mrs.  C,,  and  I then 
15  paid  him  £2,  and  once  after  that,  when  I was  getting  a 
little  excited,  I had  a prescription  from  him  for  which 
I gave  him  half-a-sovereign  ; that  is  previous  to  being 
confined. 

Q.  Then  it  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  as  well  as  Dr. 
20  Bompas  who  declined  to  give  that  certificate  ? 

A.  Yes  ; so  Mr.  P.  told  my  wife ; that  was  to 
bring  us  to  a proper  understanding  that  I was  not  to 
resume  my  occupation  ; that  was  the  decision. 

The  witness  withdrew . 

25 

Mrs . E.  C.  sworn — Examined  by  Mr,  Stone . 

Q.  I believe  you  are  the  wife  of  the  last  witness  ? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  Your  husband,  we  are  told,  was  sent  to  the 
30  Asylum  in  the  month  of  September  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Last  year  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  left  the  Asylum  in  the  subsequent 
35  month  of  July  f 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  he  was 
discharged  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

40  Q,  Between  those  periods,  did  you  receive  any 
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letter  from  him  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  The  latter  part  of  February. 

5 Q.  Who  delivered  it  to  you,  or  how  did  you 
obtain  it  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  He  delivered  it  to  you  himself  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Chairman.  Last  February,  1848  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Dr.  Bompas’s  hands  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone . Was  it  sealed  or  open  when  it  was 
15  delivered  to  you  ? 

A.  Open. 

Q.  Had  it  been  sealed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  to  it  ? 

20  A.  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  you  wrote  ? 

A.  No  ; it  was  the  latter  part  of  February,  but  I 
do  not  remember  what  day  ; whether  it  was  the  25th 
25  or  26th  I do  not  know. 

Chairman.  Was  it  either  one  or  the  other  ? 

A.  It  was  about  that  time,  but  I am  not  sure  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  did  you  reply  to  it  ? 

30  A.  I wrote  an  answer  the  same  day,  and  sent  it  the 
next  morning. 

Q.  How  did  you  send  it  ? 

A.  By  post. 

Q.  How  was  it  directed  ? 

35  A.  It  was  enclosed  to  Dr.  Bompas. 

Chairman.  Enclosed  in  a letter  directed  to  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

A.  Enclosed  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Directed  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stone.  How  soon  after  you  had  written  and 
sent  that  letter  did  you  see  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  The  Monday  after. 

Q.  How  many  days  following  was  that  ? 

5 A.  On  the  Friday  I received  the  letter,  and  on 
the  Monday  I saw  Dr.  Bompas. 

Chairman . You  wrote  the  same  day  that  you 
received  the  letter  ? 

A*  Yes. 

10  Q.  And  saw  Dr.  Bompas  on  the  Monday  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  did  you  say  to  Dr.  Bompas 
when  you  saw  him  on  the  Monday  ? 

A.  I inquired  for  Mr.  C.,  and  asked  if  he  had 

15  received  my  letter. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply  P 

A.  “ YesT 

Chairman.  Dr.  Bompas  said  he  had  received  the 
letter  ? 

20  A.  He  did  ; I asked  Dr.  Bompas  if  he  had 
received  my  letter,  and  he  said  he  had. 

Q.  In  which  Mr.  C.’s  letter  was  inside  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  address  any  letter  to  Dr. 

25  Bompas  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  merely  enclosed  the  letter,  which  you 
addressed  to  your  husband,  in  an  envelope  directed  to 
Dr.  Bompas  ? 

30  A.  I merely  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope  to  Dr. 
Bompas. 

Chairman.  Then  there  was  no  writing  to  Dr. 
Bompas  except  the  superscription  on  the  envelope  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

35  Mr.  Stone.  Was  your  letter  to  your  husband 
sealed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Open? 

A.  Open. 

40  Q.  Having  ascertained  from  Dr.  Bompas  that  he 
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had  received  your  letter,  did  you  make  any  further 
enquiry  of  him  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  As  to  whether  he  had  delivered  your  letter  to 
5 your  husband  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I said  “ Did  you  give  my  letter  to  Mr.  C. 5 
Q,  What  did  he  say  ? 

10  A.  I do  not  remember  the  express  words,  but  I 
believe  he  said  that  he  had  } I understood  it  as  such. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  see  Dr.  Bompas 
again  ? 

A.  The  Friday  following. 

15  Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  then  ? 

A.  In  Park-street. 

Chairman . In  Park-street,  Bristol  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts.  Accidentally  ? 

20  A.  Oh,  no  ; by  appointment  of  Dr.  Bompas. 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  he  has  rooms  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  which  he  receives  his  patients  ? 

A.  He  receives  his  patients’  friends  ; persons  that 
25  come  to  enquire  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  call  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
enquiry. 

A.  I called  there  to  enquire  for  Mr.  C. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

30  A.  I asked  him  how  Mr.  C.  was. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  interview  refer  to  your  letter  ? 
A.  I asked  him  if  he  had  brought  a letter  for  me  ? 
if  he  had  got  an  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Chairman  What  did  he  say  ? 

35  A.  He  had  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  did  you  say  to  that  when,  he 
told  you  that  he  had  not  brought  any  answer  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  ; I asked  him  how  Mr.  C. 
was,  and  he  told  me  he  had  got  a bad  head-ache,  and 
40  I believe  that  accounted  for  it  that  day. 
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Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  ? 

A.  I believe  I saw  him  the  Monday  following, 
5 but  I am  not  certain  ; I generally  used  to  see  him 
twice  a week  ; sometimes  I did  not  see  him  more  than 
once  a week. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  at  the  next  interview? 
A.  I enquired  for  Mr.  C. 

10  Q.  Did  you  again  refer  to  your  letter  ? 

A.  Yres  ; I asked  if  there  was  an  answer. 

Chairman . You  asked  if  there  was  an  answer  to 
your  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Mr . Stone . What  was  his  answer  ? 

A.  “No.” 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently,  before  you  went  to  the 
Asylum,  we  need  not  go  through  every  time,  fre- 
quently see  him  ? 

20  A.  Yes  ; once  or  twice  a week. 

Q.  For  how  long? 

A.  For  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Fripp.  You  saw  whom  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bompas. 

25  Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  at  those  interviews  make  the 
3ame  application  to  him  for  information  as  to  Mr.  C.  ? 
A.  1 did. 

Chairman . Y7ou  asked  him  for  an  answer  ? 

A.  I asked  him  if  he  had  brought  an  answer  to 
30  my  letter. 

Mr.  Stone . What  reply  did  you  get  ? 

A.  “ No.” 

Q.  The  same  reply  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  On  the  16th  of  March,  do  you  remember  seeing 
the  Doctor  ? 

A.  I am  not  certain  that  it  was  the  16th  of  March, 
but  I remember  seeing  him  the  Friday. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  written  your  letter  *? 
40  A.  The  Friday,  I think,  in  the  third  week. 
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Chairman.  How  long  before  your  visit  to  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  The  Friday. 

Mr . Stone.  The  same  day  was  it  ? 

5 A.  The  Friday  I saw  Dr.  Bompas,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  following  I visited  the  Asylum. 

Chairman.  The  Friday  before  the  Monday  that 
you  went  to  the  Asylum  you  saw  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I did  not  go  to  the  Asylum  on  a Monday  ; I 

10  think  it  was  on  a Wednesday. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  was  on  the  Friday  in  the  week  before 
you  went  to  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts . That  was  the  third  week  since  you 

15  wrote  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone . What  did  you  say  to  him  then  ? 

A.  I went  to  inquire  for  Mr.  C.  as  usual. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

20  A.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I could  write  another 
note  to  Mr.  C.  ? 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I said  yes. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  objection  to  do  so  ? 

25  A.  No  ; I said  yes,  and  then  he  said  “ but  you 
must  date  it  to-day  instead  of  the  letter  that  you  have 
sent.” 

Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
former  letter  ? 

SO  A.  No  ; the  Friday  in  the  third  week. 

Mr.  Witts . “ You  must  date  it  as  written  on  this 

day?” 

A.  Yes  ; the  Friday  in  the  third  week. 

Chairman.  What  other  day  would  you  date  it  on 

35  if  you  were  going  to  write  a letter  ? 

A.  This  was  to  be  a new  letter  to  do  away  with 
the  letter  that  Mr.  C.  had  got. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  to  be  a similar  letter  to  the 
first  ? 

40  A.  I do  not  know  any  letter  dated  that  day  other 
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than  my  first  letter. 

Chairman,  You  were  to  write  a letter  instead  of 
your  first  letter  ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  On  that  day,  on  that  Friday,  instead  of  the 
5 one  that  I had  written. 

Q.  But  were  you  asked  to  put  any  particular  date 
to  that  letter  ? 

A.  No  ; only  from  that  time,  to  date  it  from  that 
time. 

10  Mr.  Fripp.  Do  I understand  you,  then,  that  you 
were  to  date  this  new  letter  that  was  to  be  written  on 
the  same  day  as  the  original  letter  ? 

A.  Oh,  no  ; not  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Witts.  Did  he  use  those  words  “instead  of 

15  the  former  ?” 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  The  letter,  though  not  to  bear  the 
same  date  as  before,  was  to  be  the  same  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Mr.  Stone.  Did  you  assent  to  do  so  ? did  you  say 
you  would  ? 

A.  No  ; I said  I could  not. 

Mr.  Parry.  You  refused  ? 

A.  I refused  to  do  so. 

25  Mr.  Stone . Did  Dr.  Bompas  explain  to  you  why 

he  asked  you  to  write  a letter  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  he  explained  to  you  ; 
what  he  said  to  you  ? 

30  A.  That  Mr.  C.  had  a very  bad  head-ache,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  give  him  the  letter. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  Doctor  upon  that  ? 

A.  I said  I regretted  very  much  because  I wished 
him  to  have  it  particularly. 

35  Q.  Give  us  the  expression  which  you  used,  if  you 
can  recollect  it  ? 

A.  I said,  “ I am  very  sorry  for  it,  Dr.  Bompas/5 

Q.  What  for  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  a letter  Mr.  C.  was  anxious  to 

40  receive. 
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Q.  Go  on,  and  state  all  that  you  said  on  that 
occasion  to  Dr.  Bompas,  which  you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  anything  more  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  express  your  determination  at  that 
time  to  see  your  husband  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I said,  “ as  you  have  not  given  Mr.  C. 
the  letter,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I should  prefer 
seeing  him  myself.  I must  have  an  interview 
with  him.” 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not  object,  if  I wished  it. 

Q.  Did  you  accordingly  go  to  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes;  on  the  Wednesday  following. 

Q.  State  what  passed  on  your  arrival. 

A.  I enquired  for  Mr.  C. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  You  enquired  for  Mr.  C. ; well  ? 

A.  And  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  C. 
would  not  like  to  see  me  ; he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a 
stormy  meeting. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I said  I should  prefer  seeing  him. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  ? Do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  No  ; I said  I should  prefer  seeing  him  ; and 
then  there  was  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  talking  to  Dr.  Bompas,  did 
the  keeper  come  into  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  passed  between  him  and  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I did  not  hear. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  him  ? Did  he  go  to  him  ? 

A.  He  went  to  him  ; yes  ; and  spoke  to  him. 

Chairman,  The  keeper  spoke  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  dhe  keeper  spoke  to  Dr.  Bompas. 

Mr,  Stone . But  you  did  not  hear  wdiat  he  said  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  Was  it  upon  that  that  Dr.  Bompas  said  it  would 
be  a stormy  meeting  ? 

40  A.  It  was  before  that  I think;  I am  not  certain 
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whether  it  was  before  or  after  ; I am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  keeper  ? 

A.  I forget  which  of  the  keepers  it  was  ; I do  not 
know  ; 1 could  not  distinctly  say. 

5 Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  your  husband  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  when  you  saw  him 
about  the  letter  ? 

A.  He  was  very  displeased  about  it. 

10  Q.  Did  you  refer  him  to  the  date  of  the  letter? 

A.  No,  I did  not  ; I said  but  very  little  ; as  little 
as  I could  possibly  say  about  the  letter  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  at  first  appear  angry  ? 

A.  Rather  ; a little  angry.  I told  him  that  I had 

15  been  ill,  and  then  he  got  better  ; I told  him  1 had 
been  very  ill,  and  he  was  reconciled  ; he  did  not  say 
a great  deal  about  the  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  him  that  he  had  received 
the  letter  ? 

20  A.  I did. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  That  morning. 

Chairman . That  he  had  received  the  letter 

that  morning,  or  did  you  hear  it  from  him  that 

25  morning  ? 

A.  He  received  the  letter  on  the  morning  that  I 
visited  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  letter  which  you  had  written  on 
the  26th  of  February  ? 

30  A.  The  same  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  him  how  long  he  had 
received  the  letter  before  you  saw  him  that  morning  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  half-an-hour  before  I had  an 
interview  with  him. 

35  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

A.  It  was  only  one  letter  ? 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? 

A.  I am  not  sure,  but  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
February  ; there  was  only  one  letter. 

40  Mr.  Stone.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  your 
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husband  at  that  interview  ? 

A.  I am  not  quite  sure;  it  might  have  been  an 
hour  or  it  might  have  been  an  hour  ana  a half ; I do 
not  know. 

5 Q.  Did  you,  after  that,  visit  him  at  the  Asylum 
before  he  was  discharged  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  how  many  occasions  ? 

A.  Two. 

10  Q.  How  soon  after  your  first  interview  with  him 
was  your  second  ? 

A.  I am  not  quite  sure  ; March  was  the  first. 

Q.  The  16th  of  March  ? 

A.  I am  not  sure  when  the  second  was  ? I think 
15  it  was  not  more  than  a month  or  six  weeks  before  I 
saw  him  again. 

Q.  What  state  of  mind  was  he  in  when  you  saw 
him  a month  or  six  weeks  afterwards  ? 

A.  Very  excitable  I should  say. 

20  Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  he  discharged? 

A.  He  was  not  discharged  till  July  I think. 

Q,  When  was  the  last  visit  which  you  made  to  him 
before  his  discharge  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; I forget  ; I only  visited  him 
25  three  times. 

Q.  How  long  before  his  discharge  ? 

A.  1 think  about  three  months. 

Chairman . Your  last  visit  to  him  r 

A.  Before  he  was  discharged. 

30  Mr.  Fripp.  Then  it  must  have  been  very  soon  after 
the  16th  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman . It  could  not  have  been  quite  so  long  as 
that ; Did  you  visit  him  twice  after  you  wrote  Te 
35  letter  and  went  there  ? 

A.  Twice  after  the  letter,  I believe. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  say  the  dates  ? 

A.  The  last  time  I visited  him  he  came  home  with 
me. 

40  Mr.  Hayward.  Except  that  you  only  visited  him 
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once  after  ? 

A.  I only  recollect  but  once  after. 

Chairman . Let  me  understand  about  that  letter 
that  Dr.  Bompas  wished  you  to  write,  which  you 
5 refused  to  write.  Did  he  wish  you  to  write  a letter 
to  the  same  effect  as  you  had  written  before  ? 

A.  I do  not  know;  He  did  not  explain  that  ; he 
wished  me  to  write  a letter,  and  do  away  with  the 
one  that  I wrote  first,  and  date  it  on  that  day  instead 
10  of  that  one. 

Q,  He  wished  you  to  write  a letter  which  was  to 
be  instead  of  the  letter  which  you  had  sent  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  do  away  with  that  letter  which  you 
15  had  sent  ? 

A.  Yes  ; to  write  one  in  the  place  of  that  one. 

Q.  Then  what  was  your  reason  for  saying  that 
you  would  not  ? 

A.  Because  I wished  Mr.  C.  to  have  the  one  that  I 
20  wrote  ; that  one. 

Q.  It  would  be  acknowledging  to  Mr.  C.  that  you 
had  not  written  one  before  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts.  You  said  that  Dr.  Bompas  told  you 
25  that  he  had  had  a bad  head- ache,  and  you  saw  Dr. 
Bompas  on  the  Monday  following  ; you  asked  if  there 
were  any  answer  to  your  letter  ; he  said  “ No.: You 
frequently  saw  Dr.  Bompas  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  applied  for  an  answer — always  “ No.” 
30  Now  was  it  merely  an  answer  that  there  were  no  letters 
or  any  explanation  why  there  were  no  letters  ? 

A.  Merely  an  answer  that  there  were  no  letters — 
nothing  more. 

Q.  It  was  not  accompanied  with  any  comment  or 
35  reasoning  ? 

A.  Not  that  I remember. 

Mr.  Price.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  give  you  any  particular 
reason  for  asking  you  to  write  another  letter  in  the 
place  of  the  one  which  you  had  written  first  ? 

40  A.  No. 
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Q.  He  gave  you  no  reason  for  it  ? 

A.  Not  that  I remember. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Did  he  offer  you  the  other  letter  back 
that  you  had  previously  written  ? 

A.  No,  he  said  that  he  would  pass  it  to  Mr.  C.  if  I 
wished  it,  and  I begged  him  to  do  so,  and  he  has  done  it. 

Chairman.  Did  you  then  first  know  at  this  meeting 
that  he  had  not  passed  it  to  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  Friday. 

Q.  He  told  you  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  had 
delivered  this  letter  ? 

A.  I understood  from  what  he  said  that  he  had 
delivered  the  letter. 

Q.  And  you  asked  for  an  answer  from  time  to  time  ? 

A.  I enquired  for  an  answer  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  the  answer  always  was  that  there  was  no 
answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  there  was  no  answer.  Then  I said, 
“ Perhaps  you  will  bring  me  one  the  next  time  you 
come/’ 

Q.  On  this  last  meeting  with  him  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  not  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Then  he  begged  me  to  write  another  letter  instead 
of  the  one  I had  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Fripp.  He  then  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
given  the  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  wished  you  to  write  another  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  substitution  of  the  one  vou  had  before  writ- 

*✓ 

ten. 

A.  Yes,  or  else  he  would  give  him  that  same. 

O.  Did  he  offer  you  that  letter  back  ? 

A.  No  ; he  said  he  would  give  it  to  Mr.  C.  if  I 
wished  it,  and  I said  I wished  it,  and  he  gave  it  to 
him. 

Q.  When  he  asked  you  to  write  another  letter  in 
substitution  of  the  first,  did  he  offer  you  the  first 
back  P 

A.  No. 
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Chairman.  But  he  said  he  would  give  that  letter  to 
Mr.  C.  ? 

A If  I wished  it. 

Mr.  Ft  ice . When  he  asked  you  so  extraordinary  a 
5 thing  as  to  write  another  letter  on  that  day,  having 
written  a fortnight  before,  did  he  give  you  no  reason 
for  it  ? 

A.  That  Mr.  C.  had  had  a very  bad  head  ache? 

Q.  Was  that  the*  reason  he  gave  you  for  asking  you 
10  to  write  a second  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  And  you  said  that  you  wished  him  to 
deliver  that  letter  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  I said  that  I preferred  his  having  the  letter — 
15  that  I would  wish  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fripp.  And  that  was  the  letter  that  w£s  de- 
livered to  him  on  the  morning  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  You  saw  the  letter  in  his  hands,  I sup- 
20  pose? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  I do  not  mean  Dr.  Bompas’s  hands,  I mean  your 
husband’s. 

A.  In  neither  of  them.  I never  saw  the  letter  after  it 
25  went  from  my  house. 

Mr.  Fripp.  As  you  wrote  no  fresh  letter,  and  he 
acknowledged  having  received  a letter  from  you,  it 
must  have  been  the  letter  which  you  wrote  in  February. 

A.  Yes,  the  same  letter. 

30  Chairman.  You  received  a letter  from  your  husband 
from  Dr.  Bompas,  did  not  you  ? 

A.  First. 

Q.  Were  there  any  accompaniments  with  that  letter  ; 
any  other  letters  ? 

35  A.  Two. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  addressed  to  ? 

A.  One  to  a gentleman  in  Bristol,  and  one  to  Mr.  C.’s 
brother,  but  my  letter  answered  the  three. 

Q.  The  gentleman  in  Bristol  was  he  one  of  the  firm 
40  that  employed  your  husband  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  letters  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Was  the  one  to  the  firm  of  importance  to  your 
5 husband? 

A.  To  me  it  was  of  very  great  importance  and  I kept 
the  letter. 

Q.  Did  your  letter  in  reply  to  your  husband  answer 
all  that  was  asked  in  the  letter  to  the  gentleman  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  letter  in  reply  to  your  husband  answer 
all  that  was  asked  in  the  letter  to  the  brother  ? 

A.  Quite. 

Q.  Was  the  letter  to  the  brother  of  importance? 

15  A.  No. 

Mr*  Stone.  Not  of  business  importance  ? 

A.  No  ; I used  to  see  the  brother  every  day,  and  it 
would  do  just  as  well  by  seeing  him  as  sending  the 
letter ; I saw  the  brother  every  day,  and  it  answered 
20  every  purpose  of  sending  the  letter. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  You  did  not  in  fact  forward  those  two  letters  to 
their  addresses  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

25  Q.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  that  the  letter  of 
the  25th  or  26th  of  February,  that  you  wrote  to  your 
husband,  you  enclosed  open  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  enclose  it  to  him  open  ? 

30  A.  To  the  Asylum  at  Fishponds. 

Q.  Why  did  you  enclose  it  to  him  open  ? 

A.  Because  he  brought  Mr.  C/s  open. 

Q.  Was  it  your  object  that  Dr.  Bompas  should  read 
the  contents,  in  order  to  see  if  they  were  proper  to  be 
35  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  so  ? 

A.  That  was  so. 

Q.  Mr.  C.  before  that  I believe  had  been  as  you 
40  described  him,  excited  ? 
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A.  Before  that. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Not  before  he  was  taken  ill  and  sent  over  to  Dr. 
Bompas’s  ? 

5 Q.  No  ; bat  before  the  date  of  the  letter  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  character  of  the  complaint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I observed  that  when  my  learned  friend  asked  you 
10  whether  Dr.  Bompas  stated  to  you  when  you  afterwards 
met  him,  that  he  had  delivered  your  letter  to  your  hus- 
band, your  answer  was  that  you  believed  that  he  had. 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Bompas  told  you  on  that 
occasion  that  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  Mr.  C ? 

15  A.  I cannot  recollect  the  words  that  Dr.  Bompas 
said  ; I do  not  know,  but  from  what  he  said,  I believed 
that  Mr.  C.  had  had  the  letter.  I did  not  know  ; he 
never  contradicted  it  when  I asked  if  Mr.  C.  had  written 
another  letter;  and  more  than  that  I remember  the 
20  Monday  that  I asked  how  Mr.  C.  was,  Dr.  Bompas  said 
that  he  had  a bad  head  ache,  and  he  thought  he  had  not 
been  in  so  good  a humour  since  ; and  I said,  “ I am 
quite  certain  Dr.  Bompas  there  was  nothing  in  my  letter 
that  would  give  Mr.  C.  a head  ache.” 

25  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  give  any  answer  to  that? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  the  answer  that  he  did 
give. 

Mr.  Keating.  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  he  did 
not  give  an  answer  ? 

30  A.  I do  not  remember  what  he  did  give  ? 

Q.  Excuse  me,  but  you  must  be  particular  here,  be- 
cause you  are  making  a serious  charge  against  Dr. 
Bompas,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned.  Will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  Dr.  Bompas’s  expression  to 
35  you  upon  that  occasion  was  not,  that  he  would  give  the 
letter  ? 

A.  When  ? 

Q.  When  you  asked  him  if  he  had  delivered  it. 

A.  The  time  that  he  told  me  he  would  give  it  him 
40  was  the  Friday  before  I went  over  the  Monday. 
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Q.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  Dr.  Bompas  did 
not  communicate  to  you  that  he  would,  at  a proper 
and  fitting  time,  deliver  the  letter  when  your  husband 
was  in  a proper  state  to  receive  it  ? 

5 A.  I am  quite  sure  that  he  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  On  the  Friday  before  you  went  to  the  institution, 
you  say  that  upon  your  going  to  Dr.  Bompas,  he  said 
to  you  that  he  wished  you  to  write  another  letter  instead 
10  of  the  one  you  had  formerly  written  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I would  do  so. 

Q.  And  you  declined  doing  so  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  upon  that  occasion  from  him  that 
15  he  had  not  delivered  your  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  had  not  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

20  A.  He  said  that  Mr.  C.  had  a very  bad  head  ache, 
and  I said,  “ I am  very  sorry  that  you  have  not  given 
Mr.  C.  my  letter  for  I know  that  he  is  very  anxious 
about  the  letter.” 

Q.  When  he  said  that  Mr.  C.  had  a bad  head  ache, 
25  did  you  understand  from  him  that  Mr.  C.  had  a bad 
head  ache  one  day,  or  was  troubled  with  an  affection  of 
the  head  ? 

A.  I understood  that  he  had  a bad  head  ache  at  that 
present  time,  but  whether  he  had  it  all  the  time  I can- 
30  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  Dr.  Bompas,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  Mr.  C.’s  health,  he  had 
deemed  it  unadvisable  to  deliver  the  letter  ? 

A.  That  was  what  he  said  to  me  on  that  Friday. 

35  Chairman . Generally  or  a bad  head  ache  ; what  was 
the  term  he  used  ? what  did  he  say  ? did  he  say  a head 
ache,  or  did  he  say  any  general  term  ? 

A.  He  said  a head  ache — that  he  had  been  suffering 
from  head  ache. 

Mr.  Keating.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  collect  from 
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what  Dr.  Bompas  said  to  you  upon  that  occasion,  that 
he  had  deemed  it  unadvisable,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  C.’s  health,  to  deliver  him  your  letter. 

A.  Yes,  the  Friday. 

5 Q.  On  this  Friday  I am  speaking  of? 

A.  On  that  Friday,  but  not  before,  because  I had  asked 
several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him,  “ Dr.  Bompas,  why  did  you 
state  to  me  that  you  actually  had  delivered  it  ?” 

10  A.  No  ; I never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  have  said  to  you  that  he  had  delivered  it,  and 
afterwards  tell  you  that  he  had  not  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Not  then,  but  it  did  when  1 came  home  ? 

15  Q.  Did  it  not  at  the  time  strike  you  as  extraordinary  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  so  very  anxious  and  so  determined  to 
see  Mr.  C.,  my  time  there  was  very  short. 

Q.  It  did  not  strike  you  as  extraordinary  ? 

A.  I knew  it  was  something  strange  ; I knew  there 
20  was  something  extraordinary  in  it. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  him  why  he  had 
told  you  previously  that  he  had  delivered  it,  and  then 
told  you  that  he  had  not  delivered  it ; did  you  ask  him 
for  an  explanation  of  the  contradiction  ? 

25  A.  Not  there.  I was  going  to  the  Asylum,  and  I 
should  see  Mr.  C. 

Q.  Without  enquiring  particularly  into  the  contents 
of  that  letter,  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  you 
sent  to  your  husband  of  an  agreeable  character — did  it 
30  communicate  good  news  or  the  reverse  ? 

A.  I should  think  so  ; it  would  have  been  good  news 
to  you  if  you  had  not  heard  from  your  wife  I should 
think  for  four  or  live  months,  and  been  confined  in  an 
Asylum.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  good 
35  news  to  you  of  your  wife  and  child  ? 

Q.  I find  it  difficult  to  picture  to  myself  any  such 
unhappy  condition. 

A.  Then  you  cannot  enter  into  it,  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  But  what  I want  to  know  is  this — whether  the 
40  letter  that  you  entrusted  to  Dr.  Bompas  was  a letter 
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communicating  agreeable  intelligence,  intelligence  of  an 
agreeable  character  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  ? 

5 A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Did  it  communicate  the  serious  illness  of  either 
yourself  or  your  child  ? 

A.  I should  not  have  sent  it  to  Mr.  C.  in  the  Asylum 
if  we  had  been  ever  so  ill. 

10  Q.  Did  it  communicate  anything  about  the  illness 
of  yourself  or  your  child  ? 

A.  No.  I did  not  mention  that  in  the  letter  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  it  in  your  letter  to  him  ? 

A.  No.  He  was  too  anxious  to  know  anything  of 
15  that  kind  in  the  Asylum. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  you  did  not  mention  anything  of 
that  kind  P 

A.  No,  not  in  the  letter. 

Q.  Has  the  letter  been  preserved  which  Mr.  C. 
20  received  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter  which  you  received  from 
him  ? 

A.  No. 

25  Q.  What  became  of  that  letter? 

A.  I destroyed  all  the  letters  that  I had  from  Mr.  C. 
before  he  came  home,  or  very  soon  after;  the  first 
opportunity  that  I had. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  Asylum  on  the  Wednes- 
30  day,  I think  it  was,  and  saw  Mr.  C.,  after  you  saw  him 
was  he  in  an  excitable  state  ? 

A.  I should  say  he  was  in  an  excitable  state  when 
he  entered  the  room ; he  was  quite  put  out  of  his  way 
at  not  receiving  the  letter,  and  not  at  all  in  a good 
35  humour. 

Q.  What  reason  did  Dr.  Bompas  give  you  for  wish- 
ing you  to  substitute  another  letter  instead  of  the  one 
which  you  had  before  sent  to  him  ? 

A.  I cannot  give  you  any  other  reason  than  what 
40  I have  given  : Dr.  Bompas  asked  me  to  write  another 
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letter  because  Mr.  C.  had  been  suffering  from  a head- 
ache, and  I declined  to  do  it ; that  was  the  only  thing 
that  Dr.  Bom  pas  said. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Dr.  Bompas  gave  you,  as  a 
5 reason  for  wishing  you  to  write  another  letter,  only 
that  Mr.  C.  had  a head-ache  : do  you  really  mean 
that  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  any  other  reason. 

Q.  I will  try  and  make  myself  understood  ; what  I 
0 want  to  know  is  this — I understand  that  Dr.  Bompas 
wished  you  to  substitute  another  letter  for  the  one  that 
you  had  previously  sent  to  him  ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  T hat  is  so. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason,  and  if  any  reason, 
15  what  reason,  for  his  wishing  you  to  make  that  substitu- 
tion ? 

A.  Because  Mr.  C.  had  been  suffering  so  much  from 
head  ache,  and  he  had  not  given  him  that  letter. 

Q.  That  might  be  a reason  for  wishing  you  to  with- 
20  draw  the  first  letter,  but  that  could  not  be  the  reason  for 
wishing  you  to  substitute  another  ? 

Mr . Stone.  She  said  he  wished  her  to  date  it  on  that 
day. 

Mr.  Keating.  We  will  take  it  in  any  way ; still 
52  I want  to  know  what  reason  Dr.  Bompas  gave  you  for 
wishing  that  you  should  substitute  a letter  of  that  day 
for  the  letter  which  you  had  previously  sent. 

Chairman.  Did  he  give  you  any  other  reason  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  give  me  any  other  reason  more 
30  than  what  I have  stated. 

Mr.  Keating.  He  did  not  give  you  any  other  reason  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I have  stated. 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  you  a satisfactory  reason  ? 

A.  No,  it  did  not;  I knew  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
35  I said  I would  see  Mr.  C.,  and  asked  Dr.  Bompas  to 
appoint  a time  when  it  was  most  convenient. 

Q.  And  did  he  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  accounts  that  Dr.  Bompas  fur- 
40  nished  to  you  ? 
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A.  What  accounts  ? 

Q,.  The  accounts  for  Mr.  C/s  board  at  the  Asylum. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  those  accounts  settled  by  you  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

(4.  Did  you  pay  to  Dr.  Bompas  a higher  rate  of 
charge  for  one  department  of  the  house  than  for 
another  ? 

A.  I did. 

10  Q.  Have  you  got  the  bill  ? 

A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Where  is  the  bill  ? 

A;  The  bill  is  at  the  firm  in Street ; I haven  ot 

got  it ; it  was  passed  over  to  them. 

15  Q.  Did  you  settle  the  bill — did  you  pay  the  bill  or 
did  they  ? 

A.  I paid  the  bill. 

Q.  And  having  paid  it,  passed  it  over  to  them. 

A.  I paid  all  the  bills,  and  since  Mr.  C.  has  been 

20  home  and  been  dismissed  from  P s and  Compy.  we 

have  settled,  and  they  have  paid  me  the  money  that  I 
paid,  and  they  have  got  the  bills. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  Mr.  C/s  dismissal  from  the 
house  to  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Bompas  and  Mr.  Smith  to 
25  give  the  certificate  that  they  were  required  to  give  ? 

A.  By  no  means ; if  they  had  intended  it,  they 
never  would  have  asked  either  Dr.  Bompas  or  Mr. 
Smith  for  a certificate. 

Q.  Have  you  a sufficient  recollection  of  the  contents 
30  of  that  bill  to  be  able  to  state  positively  that  there  was 
a difference  in  charge  made  with  reference  to  the  two 
departments  ? 

A.  A difference  in  the  charge  made?  When  Mr. 
C.  was  first  placed  in  the  Asylum,  there  was  no  agree- 
35  ment  made,  nor  did  we  know  anything  of  the 
charges  ; but  after  a month  I asked  Dr.  Bompas  the 
different  charges,  and  he  thought  Mr.  C.  a respectable 
person,  and  he  stated  the  charge  that  he  intended  to 
make  for  him,  and  I said  ‘‘  I believe,  Dr.  Bompas,  that 
40  is  more  than  I am  justified  in  giving.  What  is  your 
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next  price  ?”  and  he  told  me,  and  I said  “ Will  you 
oblige  me  by  making  the  alteration  from  this  time  to 
the  next  ?”  and  be  did  so. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  Mr.  C.  had  been  at  the 
5 Asylum  ? 

A.  I am  not  sure,  but  it  might  have  been  a month 
or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Then  from  about  a month  or  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
C.  first  went  to  the  Asylum,  the  charge  to  you  was 
10  what  was  termed  the  second  price  ? 

A.  It  was  for  the  first  quarter,  and  when  I went  and 
shewed  this  bill  they  told  me  that  it  was  more  than  I 
must  give,  and  that  Dr.  Bompas  ought  to  take  him  for 
less,  and  I asked  why,  and  they  told  me  that  I must 
15  speak  to  Dr.  Bompas  and  get  Dr.  Bompas  to  take  him 
for  less  ; they  said  that  he  would  be  taken  for  less  at 
Gloucester. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the  charge  from  the  time 
that  you  spoke  to  Dr.  Bompas  upon  the  subject,  the 
20  charge  of  the  second  class — the  next  price,  I think,  you 
term  it. 

A.  Yes,  it  was  considered  too  much;  there  were  three 
different  prices  I paid. 

Q.  Then  was  there  a subsequent  reduction  made  ? 

25  A . Then  they  sent  to  Gloucester;  they  wanted  to 

write  to  Gloucester  and  get  their  terms,  and  I asked 
Dr.  Bompas,  and  Dr.  Bompas  told  me  how  they  could 
obtain  the  terms,  and  said,  that  rather  than  let  Mr.  C. 
be  moved,  he  would  take  him  upon  the  same  terms, 
30  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  Then  that  was  a lower  charge  than  the  charge 
previously  made  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  You  sent  the  letter  to  your  husband 
35  open? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Was  that  because  you  wished  Dr.  Bompas  to  see 
what  was  written,  or  because,  receiving  your  husband’s 
letter  open,  you  considered  it  the  rule  of  the  house  ? 

40  A.  Dr.  Bompas  was  very  welcome  to  see  the  letter ; 
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I had  no  objection  at  all ; I had  no  wish  to  seal  it ; I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  rule  or  no ; I received 
Mr.  C.’s  open. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  You  did  so  because  you  thought 
5 there  was  a better  chance  of  Mr.  C.’s  seeing  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  Mr.  C.’s  was  open,  and  I sent  mine  in  the 
same  way. 

Chairman.  You  say  that  your  husband  was  excited  ; 
was  he  depressed  in  spirits  or  violent  ? 

10  A.  Neither;  neither  violent  nor  depressed  in  spirits  ; 
but  still  not  pleased. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  by  excited,  violent  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  never  violent  to  your  knowledge,  before 
15  he  went  in  ? 

A.  Never ; he  has  been  violent — I consider  it  violent 
— he  would  swear. 

Q.  He  used  violent  expressions  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  You  say  you  are  not  sure  that  on  your  first  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Bompas,  after  you  had  written  the  letter, 
he  told  you  that  he  had  delivered  it,  but  the  impression 
on  your  mind  is,  that  he  did  tell  you  he  had  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  In  your  subsequent  interviews  with  him,  of  which 
there  were  so  many,  you  always  asking  for  an  answer  to 
that  letter,  did  he  say  any  thing  to  do  away  with  the 
impression  which  he  saw  on  your  mind  that  he  had 
delivered  it  ? 

30  A.  No. 

Q.  Though  he  told  you  at  last  that  he  had  not  deli- 
vered the  letter,  because  your  husband  had  a bad  head 
ache,  he  did  not  tell  you  that  that  bad  head  ache 
remained  every  day  from  the  time  that  you  had  first 
35  written  til]  the  time  that  you  went  I suppose  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  the  bad  head  ache  to 
apply  to  all  the  answers  ? 

A.  No ; whenever  I enquired  he  said  he  had  a bad 
40  head  ache,  but  he  did  not  say  that  it  continued. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Slone. 

Q.  During  all  the  interviews  which  you  had  with  Dr. 
Bompas,  after  you  had  delivered  your  letter  or  sent  your 
letter  in  a envelope  to  him  for  Mr.  C.,  did  he  ever  give 
5 you  to  understand  that  he  had  not  delivered  it  ? 

A.  No. 

(1.  My  question  was  this — in  all  the  interviews 
which  you  had  with  Dr.  Bompas,  and  1 believe  there 
was  not  one  in  which  you  did  not  ask  him  if  he  had 
10  brought  you  any  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  had 
addressed  to  your  husband,  did  he  ever  give  you  to 
understand  that  he  had  not  delivered  it  ? 

A.  No,  never,  till  the  Friday. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  from  your  enquiries  of  him  not 
15  to  have  known  that  you  believed  that  he  had  delivered 
it? 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Your  letter  to  him  you  say  did  not  communicate 
any  unpleasing  intelligence  ? 

20  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  interview  which  you  had  with 
him,  when  you  ascertained  that  your ’‘letter  had  been 
delivered,  tell  him  of  your  illness  and  the  illness  of 
your  child,  and  that  you  were  better  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  your  letter— 
the  contents  of  it. 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Keating.  Do  you  not  at  all  remember  the 
30  contents  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  an  affectionate  letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  be  asked  as  to  what 
35  was  in  the  letter,  but  merely  answer  first  of  all  do  you 
remember  what  was  written  in  the  letter,  because  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  should  be  obliged  to  answer  and 
let  it  be  publicly  known  what  you  did  write — do  you 
yourself  know  what  was  in  the  letter  ? 

40  A.  Not  all — 1 know  some. 
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Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  one  that  was  calculated  to  give 
him  comfort  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  Were  the  contents  of  that  letter  such  as 

5 Dr.  Bompas  should  personally  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  C.  ? % 

A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  Bompas  any  concern  whatever  in  the 
contents  of  it? 

10  A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of;  he  never  expressed  it  to 
me. 

Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  your  letter  about, 
removing  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  No. 

15  Q.  And  as  I understand,  your  last  answer  to  that 
gentleman  was  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  contents  of 
the  letter  that  Dr.  Bompas  could  feel  interested  in  not 
delivering  it  to  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  Not  that  I anr  aware  of. 

20  Q.  "Was  there  anything  in  that  letter  likely  to  make 
him  worse — to  excite  him  ? 

A.  No,  nothing. 

Q.  You  had  seen  his  excitement  before  you  say  ? 

A.  I had. 

25  Q.  Then  was  there  anything  in  that  letter  in  your 
opinion  likely  to  excite  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  you  said  just  now  it  was  a letter 
calculated  to  give  him  comfort  ? 

30  A.  I think  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas , further  examined  by 

Mr.  Stone. 

35  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  Medical 
Journal,  under  date  the  9th  of  December,  1847  ; will 
you  refer  to  that  date  in  which  you  recorded  V.’s 
accident  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have  it. 

40  Q.  Will  you  read  the  entry  ? 
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A.  “W.  V , yesterday,  tumbled  down  some 

steps,  accidentally ; cut  his  head  and  fractured  a rib  ; 
now  better.’’ 

Q,  You  stated,  in  your  examination,  on  Wednesday 
5 last,  that  you  made  that  entry  at  two  different  times  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  Read,  if  you  please,  so  much  of  it  as  you  made 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  what  you  made  on  the  last 
occasion  ? 

10  A.  I believe  I made  the  entry  regarding 

Q.  Read  it  ? 

A.  “ W.  Y , yesterday,  tumbled  down  some 

steps,  accidentally ; cut  his  head.” 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  of  the  first  entry  ? 

15  A.  I believe  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  that  ? 

A.  I wrote  that  when  I made  the  rest  of  the  entry 
under  December  the  9th. 

Q.  You  wrote  that  on  the  day  of  the  9th  did  you  ? 

20  A.  I believe  I did. 

Q.  The  accident,  I believe,  occurred  on  the  8th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Qi.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  make  the  rest  of 
that  entry  ? 

25  A.  I cannot  tell  precisely  ; I suppose  two  or  three 
days ; perhaps  two  or  three  days  after. 

Q.  Was  it  upon  your  discovering  that  he  had  broken 
a rib  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

30  Q.  Was  it  before  or  after,  or  at  the  time  of  his  having 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  I presume  it  was  afterwards  ; it  is  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  written  at  the  date  of  the  succeeding 
entry.  When  I found  that  the  previous  entry  was  not 

35  a complete  one,  I may  have  made  it  complete  at  that 
time.  I made  an  entry  under  December  the  18th,  and 
what  I have  just  observed  was,  that  probably  when  I 
made  that  entry,  though  I cannot  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  possible  I may  have  made  the  former 

40  entry  regarding  V.  more  complete. 
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Mr.  Mirehouse . What  is  the  entry  of  December  the 
18th  ? 

A.  One  of  the  usual  entries — no  entry  regarding  V. ; 
but  one  of  the  ordinary  entries  in  the  Medical  Journal, 
5 Chairman.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  instead  of 
two  or  three  days  after  you  wrote  the  last;  you  may 
not  have  written  it  till  December  the  1 8th  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Mr.  Keating.  It  is  probable,  though  he  cannot  re- 
10  member  exactly. 

Mr.  Stone.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  completed 
that  entry  before  the  18th  of  December,  the  date  of  the 
next  entry  in  the  Journal  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

1 5 (4.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  as  to  when  you 

completed  that  entry  ? 

A.  I know  it  must  have  been  shortly  afterwards,  but 
how  many  days,  precisely,  I cannot  say. 

Chairman.  When  you  wrote  the  second  part? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Shortly  after  writing  the  first  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  he  not  for  a considerable  time  after 
the  accident,  the  broken  rib  not  having  been  discovered 
25  for  some  days,  continue  in  great  danger? 

A.  He  was  in  considerable  danger  at  the  time,  the 
symptoms  of  displacement  of  the  rib  manifested  them- 
selves, but  I did  not  consider  him  in  considerable  danger 
before  that  occurrence  took  place,  and  after  the  proper 
30  remedies  were  applied,  he  very  soon  became  better,  the 
next  day  he  was  much  better. 

Q.  What  were  the  proper  remedies  to  which  you  refer? 

A.  Bleeding,  bandaging,  and  ordinary  purgative 
medicines. 

35  Q.  Did  you  during  that  illness  prescribe  anything 
for  him  but  salts  and  senna? 

A.  T do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  during  that  illness  prescribe  anything  for 
him,  or  did  he  take  anything  but  salts  and  senna? 

40  A.  I do  not  remember  ; it  is  possible  when  he  was 
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getting  better,  that  I might  have  given  him  some  mild 
tonic — I cannot  say — I do  not  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  not  ascertain,  by  reference  to  your  Case 
Book,  what  medicines  you  administered  ? 

5 A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  the  man  had  died,  how  could  his  friends 
have  ascertained  whether  his  medical  treatment  had  been 
proper  or  improper,  if  you  made  no  record  of  the  medi- 
cines which  you  administered  ? 

10  A.  They  might  have  learned  from  me  what  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case  was,  and  they  might  have  learned  from 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith — surely  above  all  suspicion. 

Q.  How  could  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  know  what 
medicines  you  had  administered,  or  how  could  you 
1 5 know  what  medicines  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  had  admin- 
istered, if  yon  made  no  record  of  it  ? 

A.  We  consulted  with  one  another. 

Q.  If  you  made  no  record  of  it? 

A.  The  probability  is  that  the  enquiry  would  have 
20  been,  if  any  enquiry  were  made,  immediately  after  the 
death,  and  then  we  should  have  had  the  case  fresh  in 
our  memory,  and  should  have  described  precisely  what 
had  been  done  ? 

Q.  Supposing  the  man  had  continued  ill  for  six 
25  months  or  longer,  and  then  had  died,  if  you  kept  no 
record  of  the  medicines  which  you  administered  how 
could  his  friends  ascertain  whether  he  had  received 
judicious  medical  treatment  whilst  he  was  in  the 

t' 

Asylum  ? 

30  A.  I believe  I have  kept  with  regard  to  V.’s  case 
within  the  law,  and  it  appears  to  me  a matter  in  which 
I am  not  particularly  concerned  ; I believe  in  the  notes 
which  I took  of  V.’s  case  I kept  within  the  law,  and  I 
should  have  afforded  the  friends  all  the  information  I 
35  could  upon  the  matter. 

Q.  It  seems  from  the  answers  which  you  have  given 
this  evening  that  you  cannot  now  state  whether  he  had 
anything  administered  to  him  during  that  illness  besides 
salts  and  senna  ; how  could  you  have  satisfied  his  friends 
40  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  whether  the  medical 
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treatment  he  received  in  your  Asylum  was  proper  or 
improper  ? 

A.  The  medical  treatment  that  he  received  was  only 
a small  part  of  the  treatment ; an  immaterial  part. 

5 (4.  An  immaterial  ? 

A.  Comparatively,  compared  with  the  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Waddell,  at  his  interview  on  the 
Sunday,  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  getting 
10  his  bowels  relieved  without  delay,  he  having  taken 
aperient  medicine,  which  had  not  operated  ? 

A.  He  said  something  to  me  about  the  propriety  of 
his  taking  a purgative,  but  he  did  not  impress  upon 
me  the  importance  of  it ; he  suggested  it  to  me  that  it 
15  would  be  well  that  he  should. 

Q.  Did  not  you  yourself  discover  the  importance  of 
getting  his  bowels  relieved  from  the  state  in  which  he 
then  was,  and  having  taken  aperient  medicine  which 
had  not  operated  ? 

20  A.  Certainly,  it  was  a proper  thing  that  his  bowels 
should  be  relieved ; he  had  taken  medicine  previously, 
in  order  to  relieve  them. 

Q.  But  what  medicine  you  cannot  say  ? 

A.  Ordinary  purgative  medicine ; probably  senna 
25  and  salts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  medicine  you  administered 
alter  the  interview  with  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  It  was  something  of  that  nature ; I believe  it 
was  senna  and  salts  ; it  perhaps  might  have  a little 
30  jalap  with  it,  I do  not  remember;  it  was  something  suited 
to  the  case  at  the  time;  I cannot  remember  what  it 
was. 

Q.  Were  not  these  words  which  were  added  to  the 
entry  of  the  9th  of  December  calculated  to  deceive, 
35  “ now  better.”  “ W.  Y.  yesterday  tumbled  down  some 
steps  accidentally,  cut  his  head,  and  fractured  a rib  ; 
now” — that  is  on  the  9th,  the  following  day— a better.” 
Was  not  that  entry  calculated  to  deceive  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  calculated  to  deceive  at  all,  and  it 
40  never  was  intended  to  deceive. 
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Mr.  Keating  objected  to  the  witness  being  asked  that 
question. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  might  be  put  in  this 
way — is  it  contrary  to  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Slone.  I will  put  the  question  in  that  form  (to 
the  witness ) — Is  not  that  entry  untrue  in  point  of  fact  ? 

A.  It  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  state  that  you 
made  the  whole  of  that  entry  within  one  month  of  the 
9th  of  December  ? 

A.  I can. 

Chairman.  Without  any  reservation  of  any  sort. 

A.  Y.es. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  did  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  circumstance  enables  you  to  answer 
it  so  positively  ? 

A.  I am  convinced  of  it — I have  the  impression  that 
I did. 

Q.  Does  any  circumstance  recall  the  period  at  all  to 
your  recollection  when  you  completed  that  entry  ? 

A.  No,  no  particular  circumstance. 

Q.  Do  the  entries  in  that  book  commence  with  the 
week  or  terminate  with  the  week  ; I see  they  are  weekly 
entries  December  2nd,  9th,  16th,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  No,  18th  ; there  are  seven  days  intervening  in  the 
one  case,  and  nine  days  in  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  enter  them  once  a week  ? They  ought 
to  be  weekly  entries  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

A.  They  ought  to  be  weekly  entries. 

Chairman.  They  are  weekly  entries,  are  not  they  ? 

A.  Yes ; there  are  deviations  from  them ; there  are 
deviations  from  the  seven  days. 

Mr.  Stone.  I want  to  know  whether  the  entry  begins 
with  the  week  or  ends  with  the  week  ; is  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  or  the  last,  those  dates  which  you  have 
before  you  ? 

A.  1 cannot  tell  from  those  dates  themselves ; I 
believe  December  the  9th  was  on  a Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 
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Mr.  Mi  rehouse.  December  the  8th  was  on  Wednesday  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Mr.  ATi  rehouse.  Then  December  the  9th  was  on 
Thursday  ? 

5 Mr.  Stone.  I do  not  think  you  understand  me.  Look 
at  the  2nd  of  December  ; is  that  the  end  of  the  week  or 
does  it  begin  the  week,  no  matter  what  the  day  was  ? 

A.  It  refers  to  the  week  previously ; it  is  generally 
the  state  of  things  which  happens  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
10  written. 

Q.  This  is  a weekly  entry  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  How  do  you  understand  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament P Do  you  understand  that  that  entry  is  to  be 
15  an  account  of  what  has  passed,  with  respect  to  the 
patient  during  the  last  week,  or  an  entry  of  the  particular 
state  of  the  patient  on  the  day  that  you  make  the  entry? 

A.  That  is  how  I have  entered  it. 

Q.  The  last  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I do  not  ask  how  you  entered  it,  but  how  you 
understand  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

A.  I believe  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

25  Q.  That  is  your  belief  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  when  I wrote  this. 

Q.  It  is  a material  answer,  therefore  I wish  you  to 
understand  whether  I have  written  it  down  accurately, 
according  to  what  you  wish  to  say — “ I believe  the 
30  entry  I make  weekly  in  the  Medical  Journal  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  an  entry  of  the  state 
of  the  patient  as  on  the  day  of  the  entry,  and  not  an 
entry  describing  the  state  of  the  patient  since  the  last 
weekly  entry.” 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q,  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  I think  you  stated  that  that  was  your 
construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  time  you 
40  made  that  entry. 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  present  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? 

A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  I will  read  it  to  you  if  you  wish  it;  is  it  your 
present  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  1 
will  now  read  to  you — the  59th  Section,  “And  be  it 
enacted,  that  every  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary, 
where  there  shall  be  only  one,  keeping  or  residing  in,  or 
visiting  any  licensed  House  or  any  Hospital,  and  where 
there  shall  be  two  or  more  Physicians,  Surgeons,  or 
Apothecaries,  keeping  or  residing  in,  or  visiting  any 
licensed  Plouse  or  any  Hospital,  then  one  at  least  of  such 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries,  shall  once  in 
every  week  (or,  in  the  case  of  any  House  at  which  visits 
at  more  distant  intervals  than  once  a week  are  permitted, 
on  every  visit,)  enter  and  sign  in  a book  to  be  kept  at 
such  House  or  Hospital  for  that  purpose,  to  be  called 
‘The  Medical  Visitation  Book/  a Report,  shewing 
the  date  thereof,  and  also  the  number,  sex,  and  state  of 
health  of  all  the  patients  then  in  such  House  or  Hospi- 
tal, the  Christian  and  surname  of  every  patient  who  shall 
have  been  under  restraint,  or  in  seclusion,  or  under 
medical  treatment,  since  the  date  of  the  last  preceding 
report ; the  condition  of  the  House  or  Hospital,  and 
every  death,  injury,  and  act  of  violence,  which  shall 
have  happened  to,  or  affected  any  patient  since  the 
then  last  preceding  report,  according  to  the  form  in 
Schedule  H.  annexed  to  this  Act;  and  every  such 
Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  who  shall  omit  to 
enter  or  sign  such  report  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every 
such  omission,  foifeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Pounds ; and  every  such  Physician,  Surgeon,  or 
Apothecary,  who  shall  in  any  such  Report  as  aforesaid 
enter  anything  untruly,  shall  be  guilty  of  amisdemeanor.” 

Chairman.  Now  look  to  the  Schedule  ; it  is  a part  of 
the  Clause. 

Mr.  Stone.  Schedule  II.  of  section  59  is  in  this 
form,  “Form  of  Medical  Journal  and  Weekly  Report; 
date  ; number  of  patients.” — Then  under  that,  “ pri- 
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vate  ; pauper.” — Under  that  “ M.  F.  M.  F.”  “ Names 
of  patients  under  restraint,  (and  by  what  means,)  or 
in  seclusion  : males  ; females. — Names  of  patients  un- 
der medical  treatment:  males*;  females. — Report  on 
5 state  of  health  of  patients  and  condition  of  House  or 
Hospital.” — Another  column,  “ deaths,  injuries,  and 
violences  to  patients.” 

A.  It  appears  I was  wrong. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  of  opinion  that  to  make  an  un- 
10  true  entry  was  right  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  that  I did  make  an  untrue 
entry  whatever,  as  it  was. 

Q.  Were  not  you  aware  that  it  was  an  untrue  entry 
to  record,  on  the  9th  of  December,  that  V.  had  fallen 
15  down  stairs  on  the  previous  day  ; had  cut  his  head  and 
broken  his  rib,  and  was  then  better,  when  in  point  of 
fact,  you  did  not  discover,  for  several  days  afterwards, 
that  he  had  broken  his  rib,  and  when  you  so  discovered 
it,  he  was  in  imminent  danger? 

20  Mr.  Keating  objected  that  Mr.  Stone  was  assuming 
that  the  witness  made  the  entry  on  the  9th  day  of 
December,  which  the  witness  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  On  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Visitors 
on  the  13th  of  November  instant,  I find  it  recorded  by 

25  them  that  you  made  this  statement — “ W V , 

on  December  the  8th,  1847,  tumbled  down  some  steps 
of  a ladder  in  the  brewhouse ; it  was  his  habit  to  assist 
in  the  brewhouse.  I made  the  entry  respecting  the  case 
in  the  Medical  Journal  on  the  9th  of  December,  1847.” 
30  Is  the  statement  which  you  so  made  to  the  Visitors  true 
or  false  ? 

A.  I said  what  I said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
thinking  when  I saw  the  entry  there  that  of  course  I 
entered  it  on  the  day  on  which  it  bore  date,  and  then 
35  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  latter  part  of  it, 
it  directly  occurred  to  me  what  I said  according  to  my 
impression  was  the  case,  that  I entered  the  latter  part 
afterwards. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  entry  is  untrue  ? 

40  A.  I have  already  given  you  my  .opinion  about  it. 
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JQ.  Did  you  also  state  to  the  Visitors  at  the  same 
interview  that  Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  within  three  hours 
after  the  injury  ? 

A.  I told  them  that  my  impression  was  that  it  was 
5 very  soon  after  the  injury,  and  to  my  belief  it  was 
three  hours,  at  any  rate.  I was  pretty  sure  it  was  the 
same  night. 

Q.  Did  you  not  also  say,  “ I am  confident  it  was 
on  the  same  day”  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  and  then  afterwards  I said,  “ On  the  same 
day  or  the  next  morning.” 

Q.  When  did  you  first  discover  that  your  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  erroneous  in  reference  to 
the  entries  which  were  required  to  be  made  weekly  in 
15  the  Medical  Journal  ? 

A.  I have  gone  on  upon  the  plan  for  eighteen 
months,  and  there  have  been  a great  many  visits  from 
Commissioners  and  Magistrates,  and  I never  heard  that 
it  was  called  in  question  at  all,  and  I presumed  that  it 
20  was  right. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. — Suppos- 
ing that  book  had  been  produced  to  the  Commissioners, 
could  they  by  any  possibility  have  discovered  that  the 
entry  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  December  was 
25  erroneous,  or  see  anything  wherewith  to  find  fault? 

A.  They  might  by  one  question,  and  by  observing 
it  as  you  have  observed  it. — It  was  open  to  their 
inspection. 

Q.  I do  not  understand  you  ? 

30  A.  They  could  have  discovered  it  by  the  same  means 
that  any  one  else  could  have  discovered  it. 

Q.  By  asking  you  if  you  had  made  a true  or  an 
untrue  entry.- — Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A.  If  they  had  noticed  that  it  required  explanation, 
35  they  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I should  have 
given  the  explanation  of  it. 

Q.  Does  anything  appear  on  the  face  of  the  entry 
which  could  suggest  the  necessity  to  any  one  of  mak- 
ing enquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  a true  or  an  untrue 
40  entry;  and  if  so,  in  your  judgment,  point  it  out? 
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A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  all  that  it  suggests  ; I 
have  acknowledged,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  entry  was 
untrue. 

Q.  Look  at  the  journal,  particularly  to  the  subsequent 
entries,  and  state  as  nearly  as  you  can  when  you  made 
the  concluding  part  of  that  entry  of  the  9th  of  De- 
cember ? 

A.  Which  entries  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  Y.’s  that  entry  of  the  9tli  of  December — the 
latter  part. 

A.  I do  not  see  anything  to  guide  me  to  it — I see 
that  on  the  18th  the  patients  are  reported  healthy. 

Q.  Is  that  a true  or  an  untrue  entry  ? 

A.  Y.  was  favourably  progressing  towards  recovery  ; 
his  case  was  doing  well. 

Q.  I will  read  you  the  entry  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber— “ Patients  healthy — house  in  good  order.”  Is  that 
a true  or  an  untrue^  entry  ? did  V.  get  healthy  in  a week  ? 

A.  He  was  recovering. 

Q.  I thought  you  stated  that  you  could  not  take  upon 
yourself  to  affirm  that  you  made  that  entry  before  the 
18th  of  December,  the  latter  part  of  the  entry? 

A.  Yes,  the  patients  throughout  the  house  were  in  a 
sound  state  of  health,  and  Y.  was  recovering ; and  so  I 
felt  justified  in  putting  down  the  patients  all  healthy. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain,  now  I wish  you  to  be  par- 
ticular in  answering  this  question  ? are  you  quite  certain 
that  on  the  18th  of  December  V.  was  not  in  imminent 
danger? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  The  8th  the  accident ; and  not  until  the  Sunday 
afterwards  the  discovery  of  the  broken  ribs  the  effect  of 
the  accident.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  now  solemnly 
to  state  that  on  the  18th  of  December  he  was  out  of 
danger  ? 

A.  I can. 

Q.  Does  the  18th  describe  the  state  of  the  patients’ 
health  of  the  previous  week.  Does  the  entry  on  the 
18th  of  December  describe  the  state  of  the  patients’ 
health  of  the  previous  week  ? 
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A.  I have  before  said  what  my  practice  was. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  said  before.  Will  you 
answer  me  the  question.  You  have  it  before  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  entry  of  the  1 8th  of  December  describe 
the  state  of  the  health  of  the  patients’  between  the  9th 
of  December  and  the  18th  ? 

A.  1 cannot  say  what  the  state  of  the  patients’  was 
in  that  intermediate  time. 

Q.  Does  that  entry  of  yours  under  date  the  18th  of 
December,  in  which  you  have  inserted  in  the  column 
headed,  “ Report  on  state  of  health  of  patients  and 
condition  of  house  or  hospital,”  “ Patients  healthy — 
house  in  good  order,”  disclose  the  state  of  the  health  of 
patients  for  the  week  preceding  that  18th  of  December, 

A.  I have  before  said  that  I conceive  the  entry  pre- 
viously the  patients  were  in  health  with  the  exception 
of  V. 

Q.  That  is  no  answer  ? 

A.  And  on  this  day,  the  18th,  they  are  reported  to 
be  healthy,  and  so  I presume  they  were  in  the  inter- 
mediate time. 

Q.  Then  it  does,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  ? 

A.  I presume  that  they  were  healthy  in  consequence 
of  their  being  reported  healthy  on  three  different  occa- 
sions. 

Q.  You  presumed  that  they  were  healthy  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  use  of  that  expression  advisedly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Livett.  “ Presume,”  sir,  not  “ presumed,”  but 
in  the  present  tense. 

A.  With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  W.  V.,  whose 
case  speaks  for  itself  \ I state  the  nature  of  his  acci- 
dent. 

Chairman.  There  is  a separate  entry  respecting  V., 
is  there  ? 

A.  On  the  9th. 
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Mr.  Stone.  Allow  me  to  make  myself  understood. 
You  did  not  always  make  the  entry  at  the  time. 

A.  No,  I admitted  that  I did  not. 

Q.  I wish  to  know  when  you  did  make  the  entry,  if 
5 the  entry  was  intended  to  convey  your  description  of 
the  state  of  the  patients  for  the  week  previously  to  the 
date.  Do  you  understand  me.  By  way  of  explanation, 
if  you  did  not  make  the  entry  at  the  time,  you  might 
for  instance  on  the  18th  of  December  enter  the  descrip- 
10  tion  of  the  patients  in  the  ensuing  week. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  if  you  did  not  make  the  entry  at  the 
15  time  ? 

A.  Exactlv. 

Q.  You  would  be  enabled,  if  a week  had  transpired 
from  the  18th,  to  record  the  state  of  health  of  the 
patients  in  the  week  succeeding  the  18th,  calling  it  a 
20  weekly  entry  ? 

A.  It  is  possible, 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is  this — when  you  entered 
any  date,  9th,  18th,  or  any  other  date,  does  that  con- 
vey the  state  of  the  health  of  the  patients  in  the  pre- 
25  vious  week  ? 

A.  On  the  date  when  it  is  done,  when  the  entry  is 
made. 

O.  Did  your  entry  of  the  18th  of  December  convey 
your  notions  of  the  state  of  your  patients  on  that  day, 
30  or  during  the  whole  of  the  week  previously. 

A.  On  that  day  that  was  the  principle  I went  upon. 

Q.  Supposing  on  that  day,  the  18th  of  December, 
you  had  a patient  in  the  house  who  was  indisposed — 
ill — under  medical  treatment — would  you  enter  that  the 
35  patients  were  healthy  and  the  house  in  good  order  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  malady 
— the  degree  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  so  construe  the  Act  of  Parliament 
as  to  believe  you  were  justified  in  making  the  entry  of 
40  the  9th  of  December,  namely,  by  entering  under  that 
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date  the  state  and  condition  of  a patient,  in  which  state 
and  condition,  yon  did  not  discover  him  to  have  been 
till  several  days  afterwards. 

A.  Probably  I made  that  entry  not  with  sufficient 
5 thought  with  regard  to  that  particular  matter  ; my  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  statement  of  V.’s  case  as  truly 
entered  as  possible. 

Mr.  Keating.  In  answer  to  a question  from  my 
learned  friend,  you  stated  that  you  had  already  acknow- 
10  ledged  that  entry  to  be  untrue,  and  there  you  stopped. 
I want  to  know  whether  you  mean  to  say  tha^you  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  wilfully  untrue,  or,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  but  not  wilfully  untrue  ? 

A.  I by  no  means  intended  to  mean  that  it  was  wil- 
15  fully  untrue.  The  counsel  represented  to  me  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  asked  me  whether  it  accorded  with 
it — whether  it  was  true  with  that,  or  not  true,  and  I 
said  it  was  not. 

Q.  The  entry  there  would  purport,  as  read,  to 
20  shew  that  all  occurred  at  the  same  lime  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that,  although  the 
entry  would  purport  that  all  these  facts  occurred  at 
the  same  time,  yet,  in  fact,  they  did  not  occur  at  the 
25  same  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  addition  to  the  entry, 
believing  that  you  were  making  the  entry  consistent 
with  the  truth,  without  considering  that  it  would  have 
30  the  appearance  as  if  made  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I did  ; my  only  motive  was  to  represent  V.’s 
case  exactly. 

Q,  From  the  treatment  which  V.  had  received,  had 
you  any  reason  whatever  to  attempt  to  falsify  the  fact  ? 
35  A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world  P 

Qr  One  other  answer  you  made  to  a question  of 
my  learned  friend’s  ; having  stated  to  the  Chairman, 
previously,  what  your  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was,  my  learned  friend,  putting  to  you  the 
40  section,  you  gave  an  answer  to  the  effect : “ It  now 
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appears  that  I was  wrong.”  In  giving  that  answer,  did. 
yon  refer  to  what  you  supposed  to  be  the  opinion  of  my 
learned  friend  himself  upon  the  section  ? 

A.  I was  influenced  by  that,  and  my  eye  glanced 
5 at  the  latter  part  of  the  section  ; I did  not  read  the 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  I will  ask  you,  have  you  acted  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  you  stated  to  the  Chairman  you 
10  had  entertained  upon  it  ? 

A,  I have. 

Mr.  Mirehouse . With  reference  to  V.’s  case,  V. 
was  attended  first  by  yourself,  afterwards  by  Mr 
Waddell  and  your  brother,  and  by  Mr.  Smith  ? 

15  A.  Yes, 

Q.  I ask  you  whether  or  not  you  considered  that 
he  was  then  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A,  It  is  difficult  to  define  where  medical  treatment 
begins  and  surgical  treatment  ends ; he  was  under 
SO  treatment  for  his  disorder  that  ensued  upon  his 
accident, 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  an  answer,  yes  or  no  ; my 
question  is,  V*  being  attended  by  yourself,  by  your 
brother,  by  Mr.  Waddell,  and  by  Mr.  Smith,  whether 
S5  he  was  or  was  not  under  medical  treatment  ? 

Q,  In  your  judgment  ? 

A.  I said  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was 
medical  treatment  or  surgical  treatment, 

Mr.  Mirehouse . I wish  to  know  whether  the  name 
30  of  V.  is  put  under  “ names  of  patients  under  medical 
treatment”  in  that  column  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  in  the  whole  book 
where  the  name  is  not  put  ? 

35  A.  The  patients  under  medical  treatment. 

Q.  In  the  case  any  patient  whom  you  have  ever 
had  since  you  have  had  the  asylum,  is  there  any  other 
instance  where  the  name  has  not  been  in  the  column  ? 

A.  I cannot  answer  the  question. 

10  Chairman.  The  only  part  appearing  to  me  to  be 
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unsatisfactory  is  this — Dr,  Bompas,  giving  an  answer 
as  to  medical  treatment  as  applicable  to  V.  said  “ I 
will  not  say  it  was  an  entirely  medical  or  surgical  case 
but  if  lie  had  a doubt  about  the  matter  and  thought 
5 half  way  that  it  was  a medical  case,  then,  at  all  events, 
he  would  have  been  complying  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  entering  it. 

The  Witness.  No  ; that  is  what  I did  not  do. 

To  Mr.  Mirehouse.  I do  not  precisely  understand 
10  the  meaning  of  your  question  as  you  put  it  last,  sir. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  You  have  put  the  name  of  V.  in 
the  column  “ Report  on  state  of  health  of  patients  in 
Asylum,”  instead  of  under  the  column  where  the 
names  are  entered. 

15  A.  Yes  ; I see  here  under  another  entry,  under 
January  the  22nd~ 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  the  name  of  any  other 
patient  is  put  in  that  column  ? 

A.  No  ; I have  not  ; there  is  no  patient’s  name  in 
20  that  column. 

Q.  Now  I am  going  to  put  this  very  serious  ques- 
tion : Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  that 
entry  was  made  when  we  visited  afterwards,  on  the 
20th  of  March  ? 

25  A.  I will. 

Chairman . You  say  you  will  ? 

A.  I will. 

Chairman*  That  is  you  mean  to  say  “ I do  ?” 

Mr*  Smith . It  is  a pity  Dr.  Bompas  was  not 

30  sworn. 

Chairman.  Where  there  is  an  imputation  upon  an 
individual,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  right  to 
swear  that  individual. 

Mr.  J.  G . Smith.  I only  regret  it. 

35  Mr.  Mirehouse . If  Mr.  Waddell,  which  he  swears 

he  did  not,  did  not  see  V.  on  the  night  of  the  accident, 
was  he  seen  by  any  other  surgeon  on  the  night  of  the 
accident  ? 

A.  I said  that  it  was  my  impression  that  Mr. 
10  Waddell  did  see  him  on  the  night  of  the  accident. 
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Q.  If  Mr.  Waddell  did  not  see  him,  was  he  seen 
by  any  other  surgeon  ? 

A.  Yes  ; my  brother  saw  him. 

Chairman.  That  very  night  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  night  of  the  accident  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  8th  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Mr.  Fripp.  Can  you  recollect  what  it  was  that 
induced  you  to  correct  the  entry  of  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber ? We  shall  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  beating 
about  the  bush  if  you  can  recollect  what  it  was  that 
induced  you  to  make  the  entry  of  the  9th  of  December 

15  accurate  as  it  now  stands  ? 

A.  It  was  only  a desire  to  represent  the  truth  as 
completely  as  possible. 

Q.  When  did  you  discover  that  you  had  not  so 
represented  it  on  the  9th  of  December  ? 

20  A.  I have  said  that  I do  not  remember  the  day 
but  I believe  it  was  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  and 
then  I said  it  might  have  been  on  December  the  18th, 
when  I again  made  an  entry. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  it  was  before  the  visit  of 

25  tlie  Commissioners  on  the  22nd  of  January  ? 

A.  I am  quite  positive  of  it, 

Q.  Nothing  occurred  in  the  visit  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  induced  you  to  correct  the  entry  in 
December  ? 

30  A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Chairman.  Not  only  nothing  occurred,  but  are 
you  clear  that  you  made  that  entry  good  before  the 
visit  of  the  22nd  of  January  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

A.  I am. 

35  Mr.  Mirehouse.  V.  was 
brewing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  house  the 
brewhouse  is  ? whether  it  is  on  the  ground  floor  or  up 

40  stairs  ? 


engaged  in  assisting  in 
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A.  The  vats  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
coolers  and  boilers  are  on  the  floor  above. 

Q.  The  coppers  are  up  above  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  at  the  copper  except 
by  means  of  a ladder  ? 

A,  No  ; there  is  the  step  ladder  that  you  saw. 

Q,  Is  there  any  other  way  of  getting  to  the  copper 
excepting  by  means  of  this  step  ladder  ? 

10  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  in  your  judgment  think  that  an  insane 
patient  is  to  be  trusted  in  getting  up  and  down  a step 
ladder  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  his  state  of  health  and  his 
15  state  of  mind. 

Q.  A good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  order  of 
the  Commissioners.  I will  read  to  you  the  very  words 
of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  Case  Book  “ in  which 
the  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  keeping  or 
20  residing  in  or  visiting  such  house  or  hospital  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  make  entries  of  the  mental  state 
and  bodily  condition  of  each  patient,  together  with  a 
correct  description  of  the  medicine  and  other  remedies 
prescribed  for  the  treatment  of  his  disorder.”  Do 
25  you  conceive  that  it  was  or  was  not  necessary  under 
that  clause  to  insert  V.’s  case  in  the  Case  Book. 

A.  No  ; I have  before  said  that  I did  not. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Since  you  have  had  the  management 
of  the  establishment,  has  any  accident  occurred  that 
30  has  required  surgical  attendance  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  None  ? 

A.  None,  except  V.’s. 

Chairman . You  said  that  you  entered  the  last  half 
35  of  your  entry  of  the  9th  of  December  within  two  or 
three  days  after,  or  perhaps  on  the  18th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason,  whether  you  entered  it 
on  the  18th,  or  two  or  three  days  after  the  9th,  that 
40  you  did  not  enter  it  upon  the  place  of  the  book  that 
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was  vacant  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  put  the  right 
date  to  it  instead  of  putting  it  on,  rather  inconveniently, 
to  this  other  place  ? 

A.  I really  cannot  say  what  the  reason  was  ; I 
5 cannot  explain  it. 

Q.  Will  you  just  let  me  see  the  book.  ( The 
Witness  handed  the  same  to  the  Chairman.)  Now  I 
have  read  the  entry  ; Mr.  Stone  has  asked  you  to  read 
the  first  half,  that  which  you  entered  on  December 
10  the  9th,  now  I ask  you  to  read  the  last  half,  that  which 
you  entered  a day  or  two  after  or  on  December  18th, 
and  only  the  last  half? 

A.  “ And  fractured  a rib — now  better,” 

Q.  “ W\  V.  yesterday  tumbled  down  some  steps 
15 ^accidentally,  cut  his  head,  and  fractured  a rib — now 
better.”  That  is  a regular  consecutive  form  of  sen- 
tence ; but  if  you  read  the  first  half,  “ W.  V.  yester- 
day tumbled  down  some  steps  accidentally,  cut  his 
graph  at  head,”  there  wants  to  be  an  “ and”  between  the 
one  and  the  other  to  make  it  a sentence  separately 
from  the  next  part,  which  you  say  was  the  last  part, 
which  begins  “ and  fractured  a rib — now  better.”  Have 
you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that  ? In  the  one  case  it 
is  a regular  and  consecutively  formed  sentence,  in  the 
25  other  case,  to  make  it  into  two  distinct  sentences,  there 
wants  to  be  an  “ and”  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  entry  ? 

A.  1 have  no  remark  to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  Mi  rehouse.  It  is  not  only  made  at  two 

30  different  times,  but  it  is  also  made  after  it  is  dated,  is  it 
not  ? 

A.  The  one  section  is. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine  o’clock. 


Lawford’s  Gate  Sessions  Room, 


Saturday , Nov.  25,  1848, 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Half-past  Nine. 

Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas , further  Examined  by 

Mr.  Stone. 

Q,  You  have  stated  that  when  V,  met  with  his 
accident  he  was  intoxicated  ? 

5 A.  I said  I believed  he  had  had  too  much. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  he 
could  have  obtained  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  or 
anything  else  which  could  have  produced  that  effect 
on  him  ? 

10  A.  He  could  not  have  obtained  spirituous  liquors  ; 
he  may  have  obtained  beer  possibly  in  some  way  ; I 
cannot  say  precisely  in  what ; I cannot  say  precisely 
in  what  way  he  met  with  it  ; he  cannot  have  met  with 
spirituous  liquors  in  any  way. 

15  Mr.  Fripp,  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  he  was  intoxicated  on  the  night  of  the  accident  ? 

A.  No  ; 1 believe  he  was  ; I do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the 
servants  that  he  was. 

20  Q.  You  had  better  guard  it  in  that  way  ; from 
report,  and  not  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  believe 
that  V.  was  intoxicated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone . How  soon  after  the  accident  did  you 

25  see  him  ? 

A.  It  was  very  soon  after. 

Q.  Almost  immediately? 

A.  Yes  ; very  soon  ; within  an  hour  I suppose. 

Q,  Did  he  appear  to  you  at  that  time  to  have  been 

80  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
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A,  I could  not  distinguish  that  he  had  ; he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  effects  of  his  fall. 

Q.  In  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  You  have  not  answered  the  former  question  ; 
you  have  spoken  of  spirituous  liquors  ; how  could  he 
have  procured  beer  ? 

A.  I said  I did  not  know  precisely  how  he  could 
have  obtained  it;  he  might  have  access  to  some  jug 
10  that  contained  some  beer  ; I cannot  tell  in  what 
mode  ; he  may  have  picked  it  up  somewhere  about 
the  house. 

Q.  Having  received  the  information  from  your 
servants  that  he  was  intoxicated  when  he  fell,  did  you 
15  not  make  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  could 
have  obtained  beer? 

A.  I did  make  some  inquiry  about  it,  and  I did  not 
receive  any  sufficient  answer  to  it ; no  one  knew  how 
he  could  have  received  it. 

20  Q.  Can  you  form  any  notion  how  he  could  have 
obtained  it  ? 

A.  I can  understand  that  he  may  perhaps,  in  going 
about  the  house,  have  met  with  a jug  of  beer  that  was 
accidentally  put  down,  and  drunk  some  of  it  ; I can 
25  form  that  kind  of  notion. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  notion  which  you  can  form  ? 

A,  Yes  ; I do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  house 
he  received  it ; I cannot  tell  at  all. 

Q.  If  I mistake  not  you  have  already  stated  that 
30  he  was  engaged  in  brewing  ? 

A.  So  he  was. 

Q.  Could  he  have  obtained  beer  or  anything  which 
could  have  produced  the  effect  of  intoxication  upon 
him  whilst  engaged  in  the  operation  ? 

35  A*  I do  not  know  that  he  could  have— -the  beer  was 
in  process  of  fermentation  in  the  brewing  ; I do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  beer  in  the  brewhouse. 

Mr.  Fripp . Is  the  beer  that  is  in  process  of  manu- 
facture kept  in  the  same  cellar  as  that  which  is  fit  for 
40  consumption?  If  this  man  assisted  in  the  brewing, 
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would  he  have  access  to  the  cellar  where  the  casks 
* were  in  tap  ? 

A.  No  ; not  without  the  keepers  knowing.  One 
of  the  keepers  has  the  key  of  the  cellar. 

5 Q.  And  the  beer  that  would  be  tunned,  would  not 
that  be  in  the  same  cellar  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  was  not  being  tunned  at  that  time  as 
I understood  ? It  was  going  on  up  stairs,  where  he  was 
going,  in  the  coolers. 

10  Mr.  Stone . I am  not  certain,  but  I believe  you  have 
before  stated  that  you  knew  the  man’s  propensity  to 
get  intoxicated  if  he  had  an  opportunity  ? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  Have  you  on  any  former  occasion  discovered 
15  him  to  have  been  in  a state  of  intoxication  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  time.  I had  been  told.  It  was 
known  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  get  at  liquor.  I 
have  never  known  of  my  own  knowledge  his  being 
intoxicated,  but  I had  known  that  he  had  taken  some 
20  beer  when  it  had  not  been  allowed  him,  and  so  he  was 
kept  within  doors  for  some  time. 

Chairman.  That  is,  he  had  been  reported  to  you 
as  having  been  intoxicated  sometime  before,  though 
you  did  not  know  it  or  see  it  before,  and  in  consequence 
25  of  that  he  had  been  punished,  by  being  kept  within 
doors.  Is  that  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Battersby.  Did  not  the  brewer  who  was  em- 
ployed in  brewing  have  some  jug  of  beer,  or  some 
30  vessel  to  drink  for  himself,  and  might  not  he  have  got 
access  to  that  beer  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  he  had  ; I believe  he  got 
the  beer  which  he  wanted  from  the  general  supply, 
which  he  took  into  the  kitchen. 

35  Mr.  Fripp . The  brewer  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Batter  shy.  My  question  is,  might  not  V.  have 
got  it  in  that  way  ? 

A.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  done  so. 

40  Mr.  Keating . You  were  asked  how  soon  after  the 
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accident  you  had  seen  V.  ? 

A,  Yes.  * 

Q.  The  moment  you  were  informed  that  the  acci- 
dent had  occurred,  did  you  immediately  repair  to 
5 where  V.  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Without  any  delay  whatever  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  at  the  time  that  the  accident 
10  itself  occurred  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was. 

Q.  Do  you  at  this  distance  of  time  remember 
exactly  who  it  was  that  told  you  of  the  accident  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

15  Q.  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  wherever  it  was 
that  you  heard  of  it,  you  forthwith  repaired  to  where 
V.  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  I am  sure  I did. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  V,  was  a man  who  had 
20  been  as  many  as  30  years  in  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  his  case  one  of  those  cases  that  are  per- 
fectly incurable  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q,  As  far  as  insanity  is  concerned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  his  case  was  the  great  object  to  preserve 
his  bodily  health,  and  keep  his  mind  amused  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Was  he,  in  consequence,  allowed  very  great 
liberty  about  the  place  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  might  go  where  he  pleased  almost ; 
he  used  to  go  to  the  hay  field  and  about  the  farm. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  one  of  his  peculiarities  was, 
35  to  fancy  the  farm  was  his  own  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  indulged  in  that  fancy  ?~ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  allowed  to  occupy  himself  about  the 
40  business  of  the  farm  ? 
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A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  the  brewing? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  bad  been  deprived  of  any  of 

5 that  liberty  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  in  your 
opinion  would  it  have  increased  or  diminished  the 
symptoms  of  insanity  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  he  would  have  been  so  happy 
or  comfortable, 

10  Q.  It  would  have  interfered  materially  with  his 
comfort  to  have  impaired  that  liberty  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying? 

A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  Did  that  liberty  which,  in  his  particular  case, 

15  was  afforded  him,  give  him  opportunities  of  obtaining 
liquor  which  no  other  patient  possessed  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  If  anything  was  left  about  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  You  cannotsay  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
the  brewer,  who  was  assisting  in  making  the  beer,  may 
not,  supposing  it  to  be  a good  natured  act,  have  given 
him  beer  ? 

A.  J cannot  say. 

25  Q.  You  say  that  you  made  enquiries  after  the 
accident  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  he  had  obtained 
the  beer  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer  ? 

30  A.  No,  I could  not. 

Q.  I suppose  everybody  was  anxious  to  disclaim 
having  given  him  the  means  of  becoming  at  all  intoxi- 
cated ? 

A.  No  doubt, 

35  Q.  At  all  events  you  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
answer  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith 
saw  him  that  night  or  the  following  day  ? 

40  A.  I do  not  remember. 
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Q.  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  lie  had  surgical 
assistance  that  very  night  ? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  Mr,  Waddell  or  your  brother, 
or  Mr.  Smith,  are  you  quite  certain  that  he  had 
surgical  assistance  that  night  ? 

A.  I am. 

Mr.  Keating.  Were  you  present  when  he  was 
treated  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? 

A.  The  state  of  the  injury  was  inquired  into,  and 
I suggested  the  question  whether  he  should  be  bled  or 
not,  or  what  should  be  done  ? 

Q.  You  suggested  the  question  whether  he  should 
be  bled  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  bled  in  point  of  fact  P 

A.  No  ; he  was  not  bled. 

Chairman . Whom  did  you  suggest  the  question  to  ? 

A.  To  whoever  came  and  saw  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  remember. 

Q.  Not  whether  it  was  Mr. Waddell,  or  Mr.  Smith, 
or  your  brother  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Keating . Is  it  your  impression  that  it  was 
Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  It  was  either  Mr.  Waddell  or  my  brother. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  Mr.  Smith  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  it  was  Mr.  Smith. 

Q,  I understand  that  your  first  impression  was, 
when  this  matter  was  called  to  your  recollection,  that 
it  had  been  Mr.  Waddell  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Was  the  apparent  injury  at  that  time  the  injury 
in  the  head  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  it — a cut  ? 

A.  Yes,  a cut. 
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Q.  A cut  upon  the  head.  Is  your  brother,  Mr. 
Bompas,  the  surgeon,  in  attendance- — he  is  here  in 
Bristol,  is  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  is  here  in  Bristol  ; he  is  not  in  constant 
5 attendance  at  the  Fishponds. 

Q.  But  he  is  ready  to  be  called  here  to  state  what 
was  done  that  night  by  him  as  a surgeon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Whether  with  reference  to  the  cut  upon  his 

10  head,  or  the  fracture  of  the  rib,  in  either  the  one  case 
or  the  other  would  it  be  a surgical  case  ? 

A.  It  would. 

Chairman . This  man  you  say  has  been  30  years  in 
your  establishment  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  though  of  unsound  mind  you  considered 
his  malady  to  have  been  of  such  a nature  that  you  could 
trust  him  generally  about  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  How  many  years  has  he  regularly  assisted  at  the 
brewing  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  how  many — he  has  assisted  in 
that  as  in  other  things. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  according  to  your 

25  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I suppose  eight  or  nine  very  likely. 

Q.  Who  is  the  regular  brewer  that  he  assists— 
what  is  the  name  of  the  person  ? 

A.  Smith. 

30  Q.  Is  he  one  of  the  keepers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I understand  you  that  this  nun  assisted  during 
all  the  process  of  brewing,  but  not  in  the  cellar  where 
he  could  get  beer  ? 

35  A.  If  he  was  down  there  with  the  keeper. 

Q.  He  was  down  in  the  cellar  with  the  keeper  ? 

A.  If  he  was  down  there  he  was  down  with  the 
keeper, 

Q.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  if  he  assisted  the 

40  keeper  down  in  the  cellar,  the  keeper  being  at  work, 
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and  lie  being  at  work,  be  might  have  had  opportunities 
of  drinking  beer  there  without  the  keeper's  knowledge 
while  his  head  was  turned,  or  so  forth,  you  having 
known  that  he  had  been  intoxicated  before  ? 

. 5 A.  He  was  under  the  keeper’s  direction  when  he  was 
down  there. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  long  before  the  wort  goes 
into  the  cellar  many  persons  are  fond  of  drinking  it — 
there  are  few  persons  who  assist  in  these  things  who 

10  do  not  taste  from  time  to  time,  and  wort  has  as  much 
effect  upon  a man  as  beer.  Do  you  think  it  proper  that 
he  should  assist  in  all  the  operation,  of  brewing,  and 
drink  the  wort  if  he  chose  before  it  went  into  the 
cellar  ? Part  of  these  operations  were  going  on  up 

15  stairs,  and  part  of  these  operations  were  going  on  down 
stairs.  Did  he  follow  the  keeper  all  the  time  up  stairs, 
and  all  the  time  down  stairs  ? 

A,  I never  heard  that  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Keating . As  long  as  you  could  recollect  V. 

20  upon  the  premises  in  your  father’s  time,  had  he  been 
in  the  habit  of  assisting  in  the  brewing 

A,  Yes. 

Chairman . He  says  8 or  9 years. 

Mr.  Keating . Was  that  as  long  as  you  could  re- 

25  collect  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  recollect  a time  at  which  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  assist  in  brewing  ? 

A.  No, 

30  Q.  And  you  did  not  make  any  change  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Hayward.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
were  at  home  at  the  time  the  accident  happened  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  for  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  lie  did  not  say  that  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Hayward . Were  you  sent  for  as  soon  as  the 
accident  happened  ? 

40  A.  Yes.  .* 
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Q.  You  said  that  when  the  surgeon,  whoever  he 
was,  came  he  enquired  into  the  case  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  lie  enquired  into  it  ? 

5 A.  He  enquired  how  the  accident  happened,  so  as 
to  satisfy  himself,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  besides  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  bleed  him. 

I believe  he  was  given  a purgative  at  the  time, 

10  Q.  Was  there  no  external  injury  to  be  seen. 

A.  There  was  a very  slight  wound;  it  had  plaister 
applied  to  it;  but  the  principal  thing  was  the  effect  of 
the  stunning. 

Mr . Mirehouse . Do  you  recollect  my  putting  the 
15  question  to  you  at  the  Asylum  on  the  Monday  whether 
your  brother  had  not  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  V.,  and  you  being  dissatisfied 
with  that  had  sent  for  Mr.  Waddell? 

A.  No;  not  exactly  that  I believe  ; my  impression 
20  of  what  I said  is  this — that  he  was  seen  directly  after 
the  accident,  and  then  the  pulse  became  strong  and 
symptoms  appeared  which  made  me  wish  for  Mr. 
Waddell’s  advice  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  bled  or 
not. 

25  Q.  Did  you  not  say  “ I sent  for  Mr.  Waddell  the 
night  of  the  accident?” 

A.  Yes  ; I have  explained  that- 

Q.  Your  brother  being  already  there  ? 

Mr . Fripp . This  accident  was  to  a person  of 
30  unsound  mind  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  An  incurable  patient  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  being  necessary  to  pro- 
35  secute  your  inquiry  a little  further  than  you  would  with 
an  ordinary  patient  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  he 
might  have  sustained  from  such  an  accident ; I mean 
did  you  strip  him  to  examine  whether  there  was 
any  bruise  about  other  parts  of  his  person  ? 

40  A,  There  was  no  display  ? 
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Mr . Fripp . Was  be  stripped  in  your  presence  ? 

A,  Not  literally  stripped  ; I put  my  hand  about 
bis  person  to  see  whether  there  was  any  displacement 
of  bones,  and  so  did  my  brother  too. 

5 Q.  About  the  chest  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  the  chest  and  ribs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  complain  of  any  pain  about 
10  the  ribs  when  you  put  your  hand  ? 

A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Not  at  the  time  of  your  first  examination  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  Then  it  was  not  a merely  superficial  examination 
1 5 from  the  statement  made  to  you,  but  you  examined 
him  further  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  You  examined  his  person,  you  put  your  hand 
under  his  shirt  to  his  person,  and  examined  whether 
20  any  part  of  his  person  was  injured  besides  his  head  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q,  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  be  proper  to  caution 
the  keeper,  knowing  the  habits  of  this  man,  not  to  allow 
him  to  have  access  to  liquor  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  I had  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  You  had  given  the  keeper  a caution  ? 

A.  Yes,  I had. 

Q.  Not  to  allow  him  to  have  access  to  liquor  ? 

A.  Yes,  I had  spoken  about  it  several  times. 

SO  Mr . Mirehouse . May  I draw  your  attention  to  the 
conversation  that  passed  on  the  Monday  ? 

Chairman.  1 think,  as  it  was  put  down  in  writing, 
you  had  better  refer  to  the  report. 

(The  document  was  then  read.) 

35  Mr.  Mirehouse.  My  question  was,  having  stated 
that  your  brother  did  not  see  him  after  Mr.  Waddell 
had  seen  him,  whether  I did  not  put  thisquestion  to 
you  : — “ Did  you  not  send  for  Mr.  Waddell  in  conse- 
quence of  your  brother  saying  there  was  nothing  the 
40  matter  with  him  ?;’  and  you  said  “ no,  I sent  for  him 
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within  three  hours  after  the  accident.  5 

A.  That  was  my  impression  at  the  time- 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  Visitors’  Report  I observe  that 
you  have  stated  that  you  made  no  other  entry  in  your 
5 book’s  of  V.’s  case  save  that  on  the  9th  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  the  18th  of  December,  on  the 
^7th  of  December,  on  the  8th  of  January,  184*S,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1848,  enter  in  your  Medical 
10  Journal  that  on  those  several  days  the  patients  in  your 
establishment  were  healthy  and  the  house  in  good 
order  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I will  make  some  observations  now  upon  the 
15  case  of  Mr.  E.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to 
the  Medical  Journal  under  date  September  the  4th, 

1847,  and  read  the  entry  which  you  made  of  the  case 
of  W.  G.  E.  ? 

A.  “ W.  G.  E.,  strait  waistcoat  and  one  leg  con- 
20  fined  at  night.” 

Q.  Was  that  the  state  of  the  original  entry  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Fripp . Vou  mean  to  ask  if  the  entry  is  now 
25  as  it  was  when  made  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Exactly  ; originally  made  ? 

Mr.  Fripp . Originally  made  on  that  date  ? 

A.  I think  it  was. 

Chairman.  Do  you  mean  is  or  was  ? 

30  A,  I see  there  is  an  “ s”  scratched  out,  but  I 
believe  it  was  written  at  the  time, 

Q.  That  what  was  ? 

A.  This  entry. 

Mr.  Parry.  Do  you  mean  that  the  words  of  the  Segrapwt 
35  entry  are  identical  now  with  the  day,  when  it  was  first  the  eud 
entered  ? 

A.  No,  I see  there  is  an  “ s”  scratched  out. 

Mr.  Keating.  An  “ s”  in  what  word  ? 

A.  In  the  word  “ leg.” 

40  Q.  So  that  it  originally  stood  “ legs  ?” 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Having  looked  at  it  again,  which 
answer  do  you  give  ? * ' 

A.  Isay  there  appears  to  have  been  an  “s” 
5 which  has  been  scratched  out. 

Q.  Was  not  the  original  entry  “ W.  G.  E.,  strait 
waistcoat,  and  legs  confined  at  night  ?” 

A.  That  was  written,  but  it  appears  to  me 

Q.  First,  yes  or  no  ? 

10  Mr.  Keating.  That  was  written  he  says. 

A.  That  was  written. 

Mr.  Keating.  But 

A.  But  it  was  immediately  corrected. 

Mr.  Stone.  Explain  how  it  was  corrected,  in  what 
15  way  the  original  entry  was  corrected.  State,  if  you 
please,  the  original  entry  before  any  erasure  took  place, 
and  the  entry  as  it  now  stands  ? 

A.  The  original  entry  was  “ W.  G.  E.,  strait 
waistcoat,  legs  confined  at  night.” 

20  Q.  The  entry  as  it  now  appears  is  ? 

A.  “ W.  G.  E.,  strait  waistcoat,  and  one  leg 
confined  at  night.” 

Q.  The  word  “ one,”  I believe,  was  interlined? 

A.  It  is. 

25  Q.  When  was  that  entry  under  date  September 
4th  made  ? Be  kind  enough  before  you  answer  that 
to  reflect.  When  was  that  entry  of  September  the  4tli, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  W.  G.  E.,  made  ? 

A.  On  September  the  4th,  I believe. 

SO  Q.  Are  you  certain  ? 

A.  I will  not  be  positive  of  it ; it  might  have 
been  the  next  day. 

Q.  Will  you  positively  assert  that  it  was  made 
before  the  5th  of  October,  when  Mr.  Mirehouse  and 
35  Dr.  Howell  visited  the  establishment  ? 

A.  I will. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  other  erasure,? 

A.  Yes,  I do  in  the  next  entry. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  other  erasure  with  a knife  in 
40  the  whole  book  ? 
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A,  I found  one  on  September  the  11th. 

Q.  Is  that  also  in  E’.s  case  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q,  Do  you  find  any  other  erasure  in  the  book 
5 besides  those  two  in  E.’s  case  ? 

A.  There  is  one  on  October  the  6th. 

Chairman  Whose  case  is  that  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; there  is  no  name  there  ; 
George  C.  I cannot  see  any  other. 

o * 

10  Q.  Explain  the  entry  on  the  11th  of  September, 
as  it  originally  stood,  and  the  alteration  which  was 
made  by  the  erasure  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  what  was  originally  there. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  look  at  the  book  ? 

15  ( The  Witness  handed  the  same  to  Mr*  Stone,) 

Look  at  it  again.  Was  the  whole  of  the  entry  under 
that  date  as  it  now  appears  made  at  the  same  time  ; 
look  at  the  ink  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  when. 

20  Mr.  Fripp . l<  I do  not  know  when  the  alteration 
was  made  in  the  entry  of  the  11th  of  September.” 
Is  that  the  answer  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  know  what  the  alteration  was. 
I do  not  know  what  it  is  altered  from. 

25  Mr.  Stone.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  ; 

my  question  is  this,  Was  the  whole  of  that  entry,  as  it 
now  appears,  made  at  the  same  time  ? Look  at  the  ink. 

A.  No,  I believe  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Then  the  answer  is,  that  the  entry 

30  is  not  as  it  was  originally  made  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  word  is  written  on  the  erasure? 

A.  “ Leg-lock.” 

Q.  Read  what  part  of  the  entry  was  first  made.  • 

35  A.  “ W G E and  something  or 

other  which  was  scratched  out,  and  replaced  by  ^leg- 
lock.” 

Q.  When  was  that  entry  made,  as  far  as  that? 

A.  On  the  day  when  it  bears  date,  I suppose. 

40  Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that? 
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A.  I believe  so;  I conclude  so. 

Q.  Now  read  the  part  which  was  subsequently 
made. 

A.  “On  one  leg,  at  night — no  other  restraint.” 

Q.  When  did  you  add  that  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; a short  time  afterwards,  I sup- 
pose. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  5th  of  October  when 
the  visitors  attended  ? 

A.  Before,  I believe. 

Q.  Pray  be  cautious.  State  the  grounds  of  your 
belief,  that  it  was  made  before  the  5th  of  October. 

A.  Because,  when  1 made  corrections — when  any 
correction  occurred  to  me  as  being  necessary — if  there 
was  any  omission,  I generally  did  it  pretty  soon. 

Q.  Look  through  your  book  and  see  if  you  ever 
made  any  other  correction,  save  those  in  the  case  of 
E , prior  to  the  5th  of  October. 

A.  No,  I have  not,  I have  said. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  when 
you  made  corrections,  you  generally  made  them  very 
soon  after? 

A.  I have  done  so  in  other  books  ; I did  so  in  the 
case  of  V . 


25  Q.  On  any  other  occasion  did  you? 

A.  In  other  books. 

Q.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  Medical  Journal. 

A.  I am  not  aware. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  look  at  the  book.  (The  witness 
30  handed  the  same  to  Mr.  Stone.)  Look  at  the  next  entry, 
under  date  18th  September,  what  do  find  there? 

A.  “ W G E , as  before.” 

Q.  Look  at  the  next  entry,  the  25th  September. 

A.  “ W G — — E , leg-confined  at  night 

35  — ‘no  other  restraint.” 

Q.  Look  at  the  ink  ; was  the  whole  of  that  entry 
made  at  the  same  time? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  it  was. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  it  again  ; the  whole  of  the 
40  entry  I am  speaking  of. 
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A.  UW— — G E , leg-confined  at  night ; 

no  other  restraint.” 

£).  Look  at  the  ink  ; do  yon  state  that  the  whole 
of  that  entry  was  made  at  the  same  time  ? 

5 A.  I do. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  look  at  it  again.  (The  witness 
handed  the  same  to  Mr.  Stone.)  Look  at  the  knife 
erasure,  under  date  October  6th,  and  see  if  yon  can 
discover  any  letters  which  may  recall  to  your  recollec- 
10  tion  the  entry  which  was  there  made,  and  the  cause  of 
the  erasure. 

A.  I do  not  know  what  the  cause  of  the  erasure 
was;  I can  see  the  commencement  of  an  ctE” ; I be- 
lieve it  refers  to  Mr.  E . 

15  Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  some  entry  was 
made  there  relating  to  Mr.  E % 

A.  Yes,  I think  it  is. 

Q.  What  ] 

A.  I do  not  know  what. 

20  Q.  You  think  it  is  what ; you  think  it  was  an  entry 
relating  to  Mr.  E % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  I understood  you  to  say;  have 

you  any  doubt  that  it  did  relate  to  Mr.  E % 

25  A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  what  the  entry 
was  \ 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  your  motive  for  making  that 
30  erasure'? 

A.  That  I entered  something  incorrectly,  and  I 
made  the  erasure  to  set  it  right. 

Mr.  Keating.  Allow  me  to  look  at  that.  (The 
witness  handed  the  hook  to  Mr.  Keating.) 

35  Mr.  Stone.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  when 
you  made  that  erasure  \ 

A.  No,  I cannot  remember  precisely  the  time. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Medical  Journal,  as  far  as  the  en- 
tries relate  to  Mr.  E.,  and  state  how  long  Mr.  E.  was 
40  under  mechanical  restraint. 
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A.  He  was  under  mechanical  restraint  from  Sep- 
tember 4 th. 

Q.  Go  back,  if  you  please. 

The  W itness.  August  the  21st. 

5 Q.  To  what  day] 

A.  To  October  the  5th  ; the  night  of  October  the 
5th. 

Mr.  Stole.  Look  at  the  Case  Book,  under  date 
October  6th,  (keep  the  Medical  Journal  also  before 
10  you)  and  read  the  entry  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Mr.  E — . 

A.  “ He  has  been  more  quiet  and  rational  during 
the  last  three  days  ; he  slept  without  any  restraint  last 
night.” 

Q.  That  is  the  5th  ] 

15  A.  October  the  6th. 

Q.  Last  night  was  the  5th  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  restraint  which  had 
20  been  employed,  it  was  not  resorted  to  until  several 
other  modes  had  failed.  Still,  after  the  strait  waist- 
coats were  destroyed  by  him,  at  one  time  he  was  con- 
fined by  a strait  waistcoat,  with  a strap  attaching  it  to 
the  bed.  The  reason  for  substituting  the  leg-lock  for 
25  this  was,  that  he  appeared  to  be  more  comfortable  when 
as  little  of  his  body  as  possible  was  fastened.  His 
strength  and  cunning  required  a strong  means  of  re- 
straint; the  consequence  of  his  being  free  were  very 
much  feared,  as  he  had  twice  put  his  life  in  considerable 
30  jeopardy. 

Q.  Is  that  statement  true  as  far  as  relates  to  this 
part : u He  slept  without  any  restraint,  last  night]” 

A.  On  the  night  of  the  5th. 

Q.  He  was  restrained  ] 

35  A.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  he  was  restrained. 

Q.  Then  that  entry  is  untrue,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Under  that  date  : it  is  possible  I may  have  mis- 
taken the  date. 

Mr.  Fripp . The  entry  is  not  true  under  that  date? 
40  A.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stone.  When  did  you  make  that  entry  ? 

A.  On  that  day,  or  a day  or  two  after. 

Q.  You  will  find  in  that  entry  the  following  words  : 
<£  It  was  not  resorted  to  until  several  other  modes  had 
5 failed.” 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Medical  Journal,  and  point  out 
when  you  have  recorded,  if  you  have  ever  recorded, 
those  other  modes  which  you  tried  ? 

10  A.  On  August  the  21st  there  was  a strait  waistcoat 
at  night,  occasional  seclusion. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  other? 

A.  Then  I find  on  August  28th,  “ W G 

E — as  before.”  Then  there  were  plans  tried  for 

15  particular  nights,  which  did  not  come  into  the  Medical 
Journal.  In  the  intermediate  dates  there  were  plans 
adopted  to  restrain  him. 

Q.  Intermediate  dates  between  the  week  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  then  that  if  on 
the  Monday  you  chained  a man  to  the  bed,  and  kept 
him  there  until  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  your 
making  the  entry  in  the  Journal,  you  would  not  notice  it? 

A.  I noticed  it  in  the  Case  Book. 

25  Q.  In  the  Medical  Journal,  I am  speaking  of. 

A.  I have  stated  before  the  principle  upon  which  I 
went  with  the  Medical  Journal. 

Chairman.  Which  principle,  as  I understand, 
is  to  make  the  entry  of  the  state  of  the  patient  on  the 
30  day  that  you  make  the  entry  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  not  the  state  of  restraint  during 
any  portion  of  the  week  previous  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  I observe  in  the  same  entry  in  the  Case  Book, 
<c  twice  put  his  life  in  considerable  jeopardy  I” 

A.  Yes. 

Be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  Medicai  Journal  and 
shew  me  where  you  entered  either  the  fact  of  his  haw 
40  ing  put  his  life  in  considerable  jeopardy,  or  the  mode. 
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or  the  manner  in  which  he  so  put  his  life  in  considera- 
ble jeopardy  ? 

A.  No,  he  put  his  life  into  jeopardy,  but  there  was 
no  great  injury  arising  from  it.  When  he  got  on  the 
5 bedstead  he  did  not  injure  himself,  though  it  was  likely 
that  he  might  have  fallen  backwards  and  killed  himself. 

Q.  I am  asking  you  to  look  at  the  Medical  Journal 
and  point  out  to  me  where  you  have  recorded  the  fact, 
if  you  have  at  all  ? 

10  A.  I have  not  recorded  it  in  the  Medical  Journal ; I 
have  in  the  Case  Book. 

Q.  Shew  me,  in  the  Case  Book,  where  you  have 
recorded  the  fact  of  his  having  put  his  life  in  consider- 
able jeopardy  ] 

15  A.  On  the  6th  of  October. 

Q.  He  did  not,  on  the  6th  of  October,  put  his  life 
in  considerable  jeopardy  1 

A.  I have  recorded  it  that  he  did.  I have  recorded 
that  he  twice  put  his  life  in  considerable  jeopardy  on 

20  the  6th  of  October. 

Q.  Read  it  again  ; you  will  not  find  that  the  case. 

A.  “ The  consequences  of  his  being  free  were  very 
much  feared,  as  he  had  twice  put  his  life  in  considerable 
jeopardy.” 

25  Q.  When  I 

A.  It  does  not  give  the  dates  when  he  did,  but  it 
is  recorded  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Q . When  did  he  put  his  life  in  considerable  jeopardy 
prior  to  the  6th  of  October? 

30  A.  Before  any  restraint  was  employed  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  no  answer,  when'? 

A.  I cannot  tell  you  the  date. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer. 

A.  It  was  before  restraint  was  employed. 

35  Q.  Did  you  record  the  fact  of  his  having  put  his  life 
in  considerable  jeopardy  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

O.  What  was  the  distance  of  the  period,  if  you  can 
state,  between  the  times  when  he  put  his  life  in  consi- 

40  durable  jeopardy  ? 
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A.  I do  not  think  the  periods  were  very  great ; the 
periods  were  not  very  great ; one  or  two  days,  I believe. 

Chairman.  Only  one  or  two  days  apart,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Air.  Gyde.  Mow  long  was  it  between  the  time 
that  he  got  on  the  top  of  the  bedstead  and  attempted  to 
reach  the  skylight  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  room  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  days,  I think. 

Air.  Stone , Did  he  not  in  endeavouring  or,  in  fact, 
10  in  getting  out  of  the  window,  injure  his  thigh  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did, 

Q.  Where  have  you  recorded  that  in  the  Medical 
Journal  ? 

A.  I did  not  consider  the  injury  was  of  sufficient 
15  importance  to  be  recorded  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  did  not  record  it  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Medical  Journal,  under  date  the  9th 
of  November,  do  you  find  any  entry  there? 

20  A.  The  7th  of  November. 

Q.  Look  under  date  December  the  9th,  1847,  in 
the  Case  Book,  do  you  find  any  entry  relating  to  Mr. 

E between  that  day  and  February  12th,  1848, 

when  he  left  cured  ? 

25  A.  No. 

Q.  The  entry  then  is  “ Left  cured,  1 2th  February, 
1848  that  is  the  entry,  I believe? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated,  I believe,  that  the 

30  several  entries  of  the  case  of  W G E , 

beginning  August  the  21st,  and  ending  September  the 
25th,  were  made  at  the  respective  times  that  they  bear 
date — is  that  so? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  it  to  be  so. 

35  Chairman . That  is  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Air.  Stone . Is  that  so? 

A.  I believe  it  is. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  made  as  they  originally  were 
40  entered,  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  W as  the  name  of  Cook  George,  which  appears 
at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  dates  referred  to, 
made  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Mr.  E . 

5 A.  Yes,  i believe  so,  on  the  same  occasion. 

Q.  Look  through  your  Medical  Journal,  from  the 
6th  of  March  1847.  I believe  you  may  look  from  the 
beginning,  if  you  please,  but  from  the  beginning  of  1847, 
do  you  find  any  one  single  entry  of  a name,  in  that  book, 
10  which  docs  not  commence  with  the  surname,  and  end 
with  the  Christian  name,  save  that  of  W.  G.  E . 

A.  1 have  written  Cook  George,  and  then,  Eliza- 
beth S — — . immediately  afterwards. 

Q.  When  1 
15  A.  August  21st. 

Q.  I am  talking  of  the  males,  the  females  are  all  so 
entered,  look  through  the  males  ; look  through  your 
Medical  Journal,  and  see  if  you  can  find,  any  one  single 
entry,  of  the  name  of  a male  patient,  save  that  of  W.  G. 

20  E . on  the  days  to  which  you  have  been  referred, 

where  the  entry  is  not  made,  commencing  with  the  sur- 
name, and  terminating  with  the  Christian  name  of  the 
patient  1 

Mr.  Keating.  Cook  George  is  the  only  name. 

25  Air  Stone.  1 know  it  is. 

Air.  Keating.  There  are  only  two  names  during  all 
that  period — George  Cook  and  Mr.  E. . 

A.  I have  written  that  Cook  George,  and  then 
March  19th,  1848,  1 have  written  George  Cook,  and 

30  H C , and  G C , and  H C ; 

writing  in  that  way  I have  never  written  W 

G — — E in  any  other  form  previously  to  that. 

Q.  "Then  you  find  no  other  name  from  the  com- 
mencement of  your  book  to  the  5th  of  October,  in 
35  which  the  entry  is  not  made  by  commencing  with  the 
surname  and  ending  with  the  Christian  name,  save  that 
of  Mr.  E 'l 

A.  No,  1 think  not. 

Air.  Livett.  You  should  take  his  answer  that  he  al- 
40  ways  wrote  Mr.  E ’s  name  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Stone.  They  were  all  entered  at  the  same  time 
— that  is  my  point.  Can  yon  explain  to  me  why  under 
the  respeetive  dates  to  which  you  have  been  referred, 
August  21st,  August  28th,  September  4th,  11th,  18th, 
and  25th,  making  the  entries,  if  you  did  so,  at  the  same 
time  you  described  Cook  George  by  commencing  with 
the  surname,  and  did  not  commence  Mr.  E — — ’s.  name 
in  the  same  way,  E W.  G. 

A.  I cannot  tell  why  it  was,  except  perhaps  there 
10  being  three  initials,  might  have  had  something  to  do  it, 
I do  not  know  why  it  was. 

Q.  Look  at  the  entries  in  the  same  book,  under  the 
column  u Names  of  patients  under  Medical  treatment,  ’ 
and  see  if  you  can  find,  any  one  single  instance  in  which 

15  Mr.  E *s  name,  as  well  as  all  the  other  patients,  is 

not  entered,  commencing  with  his  surname,  and  ending 

with  the  Christian  name,  E W.  G.  and  also  in  the 

same  dates  as  those  to  which  you  have  been  referred, 
from  August  the  21st,  to  the  25th  of  September'? 

20  A.  Yes,  I see  them. 

The  same  book  ? 

Yes. 

They  are  all  so,  are  they  ? 

They  are  written  as  you  say. 

25  Q.  Can  you  now,  observing  that  explain  why,  if  yon 


«• 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


really  did,  you  made  the  entry  of  Mr.  E- 


— s name, 

commencing  with  the  Christian  name,  instead  of  the 
surname  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  say  why,  I see  I have  observed  no 
30  particular  rule  about  it. 

Q.  I think  you  have  observed  a particular  rule,  as 
you  say  you  have  not  observed  any  particular  rule,  can 
you  shew  me  any  one  single  instance,  in  which  you  have 
not  pursued  the  same  rule,  under  the  column  “ Names 
35  of  Patients,  under  Medical  Treatment,”  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  conclusion  of  your  book? 

A.  I have  done  what  I have  done,  in  that  particular 
from  mere  habit. 

Q.  In  that  particular? 

40  A.  Yes,  I have  made  these  entries  from  mere  habit. 
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Q.  Then  your  habit  was  invariable  ? 

A.  No,  not  invariable. 

Q.  Shew  me,  any  one  single  instance. 

A.  Under  August  21st,  there  is  William  T- 
Q.  August  21st,  of  what  year] 

1847. 


A. 

Q.  That  is  one  solitary  instance,  certainly  ; now  I 

ask  you  if  that  entry  of  William  T was  made  at 

the  time  that  it  bears  date,  the  21st  of  August  ] 

10  A.  Certainly,  it  was  made  when  the  others  were. 

Q.  Before  you  answer  that,  pray  look  at  it,  and  be 
certain  ] 

A.  Certainly  it  was. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  look  at  it,  ( The  Witness  handed 
15  the  hook , to  Mr.  Stone.)  Do  you  find  any  other  instance 
in  the  whole  book,  (you  had  better  look  through  your 
book,)  excepting  that  one,  and  this  is  of  E 'l 

A.  James  D . Major  P . George  H . 

Edward  R . 

20  Q.  When  is  that] 

A.  18th  of  September,  then  12th  of  August  1848. 

Edward  R . Mark  P . James  D . George 

H . 


Q.  Just  read  the  whole  of  those  under  that  entry  ] 
25  A.  I have  not  read  the  whole  ; I read  a few,  as  spe- 
cimens. 

Q.  But  I want  the  specimen  complete  ; do  they 
not  under  those  respective  days  all  commence  with  the 
Christian  name  first  ? 

30  A.  Yes,  I believe  they  do. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Case  Book  from  September  the  6th 
to  October  the  12th  inclusive,  ( handing  the  same  to  the 
Witness ),  and  state  whether  the  whole  of  those  entries 
were  not  made  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

35  A.  I cannot  be  sure  that  they  were. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  upon  the  subject  ? look 
at  the  ink. 

A.  I see  the  ink  is  the  same. 

Lookingattheinkhaveyouanydoubtbutthat  the 
40whole  of  that  was  written  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
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A.  I have  no  lemembrance  about  it;  the  ink  looks 
similar. 

Mr.  Stone.)  Perhaps  the  Magistrates  will  be  kind 
enough  to  look  at  it. 

5 A.  I said  I had  no  remembrance  about  it. 

Just  give  me  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  that 
new  habit. 

A.  I think  it  was  October  the  Oth. 

Q.  Whose  name  do  you  find  there  ? 

10  A.  Cook  George,  and  S Elizabeth. 

p.  I mean  males,  not  females  ? 

A.  William  W , William  T , William 

J , Henry  C— — . 

P.  When  you  began  the  new  system,  you  conti- 
15  nued  it,  commencing  with  a Christian  name,  and  ter- 
minating with  a surname  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  that  course  till  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, commencing  with  a Christian  name,  and  termina- 

20  ting  with  a surname,  or  did  you  return  to  the  original 
mode  of  entering  ? 

A.  December  27th,  I see,  they  are  entered  in  the 
old  manner. 

Q.  Could  you  find  any  one  single  day  in  which  you 
25  commenced  with  a Christian  name,  that  you  did  not 
pursue  that  regularly  through  the  day  ? 

A.  No,  I think  not. 

Q.  You  remember  that  on  the  11th  of  October, 
the  visitors  at  the  Asylum  were  Mr.  Mirehouse  and 
30  Dr.  Howell  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Carrying  that  day  in  your  recollection,  and 
looking  at  the  color  of  the  ink  on  the  date  of  the  12th 
of  October  in  the  Case  Book,  as  well  as  on  the  pre- 
35  vious  date  of  the  6th  of  September,  are  you  not  con- 
vinced that  you  must  have  made  the  whole  of  those 
entries  on  the  12th  of  October? 

A.  No,  I am  not  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  on  the  subject  ? 

40  A.  I believe  I made  two  entries ; I think  I can 
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remember  making  two  entries  together  ; but  not  all 
the  four. 

Q.  Pray  look  at  the  color  of  the  ink. 

A.  I see  the  color  of  the  ink. 

5 Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  they  all  one? 

A.  I cannot  tell ; I do  not  see  that  it  is  shown  by 
the  color  of  the  ink,  and  I cannot  remember. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Can  you  discover  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  ink,  between  the  entry  commencing 
10  on  the  6th  of  September  and  that  terminating  on  the 
12th  of  October  ? 

A.  It  does  not  appear  to  be. 

Q.  Does  not  the  color  of  the  ink  very  much  differ 
from  the  entry  preceding  the  6th  of  September  and 
15  that  succeeding  the  1 2 th  of  October? 

A.  Yes,  it  does;  but  sometimes  I used  different 
pens. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  And  not  only  the  color 
of  the  ink  but  the  nib  of  the  pen  for  the  writing  is  dis- 
20  tinctly  the  same  on  the  date  referred  to  from  the  6th 
of  September  to  the  end  of  October  the  12th  ; the  nib 
of  the  pen  showing  the  same  width  in  the  writing,.  the 
nib  of  the  pen  being  light  and  fine,  and  the  nib  of  the 
pen  afterwards  being  broader  ; is  there  any  difference 
25  in  the  nib  of  the  pen  ; just  look  to  that,  will  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  You  will  find  that  everyone 
of  the  columns  are  entered  in  the  same  way.  Refer 
to  the  Case  Book,  under  the  date  of  August  5th,  1847, 
30  and  read  the  report  of  the  visitors  on  that  day. 

A.  “Produced  before  us,  August  5th,  1847,  the 

case  of  a Mr.  E . has  not  been  entered  ; admitted 

on  the  18th  of  July,  1847.  William  Mirehouse. 
J.  Howell,  M.  D.” 

35  Q.  What  is  the  next  entry  you  made  in  the  Case 
Book  ; read  it  if  you  please ; do  you  not  begin  by 
dating  it  on  the  12th  of  July  ; what  is  the  date  ? 

A.  The  5th  of  August. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  date  of  the  next  entry  after 
40  that  ? 
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A.  I think  it  is  the  1 8th  of  July. 

Q.  ( />j/  Mr.  Fripp.)  After  the  5th  of  August,  the 
next  entry  relating  to  Mr.  E.  is  the  18th  of  July. 

A.  Yes. 

5 Mr.  Keating.  After  the  5th  of  August,  he  then 
begins  the  history  of  Mr.  E.’s  case. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  just  what  I want  to  estab- 
lish; and  then  he  enters  after  the  5th  of  August,  under 
the  date  of  the  1 8th  of  August;  were  not  the  whole  of 
10  those  entries  which  you  have  made  between  the  visit 
of  the  5th  of  August,  by  the  visitors,  to  August  the 
12  th,  made  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 

A.  No,  I think  not. 

Q.  Consider,  Dr.  Bompas,  before  you  answer  that; 
l 5 there  is  only  one  afterwards  of  the  5th  of  August. 

A.  I do  not  remember  when  they  were  written  ; I 
cannot  remember  when  they  were  written. 

Q.  Look  at  them  again. 

A.  I do  not  see  any  thing  from  the  writing,  to 
20  make  me  believe  they  were  written  at  the  same  time  ? 

Q.  You  will  observe,  the  visitors  were  there  on  the 
5th  of  August,  and  all  the  entries  which  are  subse- 
quently made  between  the  first,  which  is  on  the  17th 
of  July,  and  the  last,  which  is  on  the  12th  of  August, 
25  are  apparently  written  in  the  same  colour  ink. 

A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  doubt  but  that  all  those  en- 
tries were  made  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  when  they  were  written. 

30  The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  enough  ? It  is  the 

opinion  of  the  Court,  that  there  is  a degree  of  latitude 
allowed  under  the  Act,  with  regard  to  the  Case  Book, 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  Medical  Journal.  The 
words  of  the  Act  are,  “from  time  to  time.”  Take  a 
35  more  comprehensive  view,  and  the  Case  Book  covers 
a larger  space  than  the  Medical  Journal,  and  therefore 
the  entries  need  not  be  made  so  frequently. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  you  observe,  that  is  not  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners. 

40  7 he  Chairman.  You  have  a right  to  see  that 
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the  form  of  the  Commissioners  has  not  been  attended 
to. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Stone.)  Now  refer  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  E.,  after  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
5th  of  August,  which  you  have  just  read,  and  tell  me 
the  first  date  of  any  entry  relating  to  Mr.  E. 

A.  After  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  The  18th  of  July. 

Q.  What  is  the  next? 

A.  The  1st  of  August. 

O.  What  is  the  next  ? 

A.  The  3rd  of  August. 

Q.  Were  not  all  those  entries  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ? 

A.  The  two  first  were;  but  I do  not  know  that  the 
latter  one  was. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  entertaining  any 
doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  latter  was  made  at  the 
same  time  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  the  circumstances,  and  I 
see  there  is  a variation  in  the  writing. 

Air.  Stone.  Perhaps  the  Magistrates  will  look  at 
the  ink,  and  see  if  they  can  see  any  difference  be- 
tween it. 

The  Chairman,  I think  there  is  a variation  in 
the  writing  ; very  slight. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone,)  From  the  period  of  the  entry 
of  Mr.  E.  to  the  12th  of  August,  have  you  recorded 
in  the  Case  Book  the  effect  of  any  medicine  which 
Mr.  E.  might  have  taken  for  his  bodily  health. 

A.  I believe  it  records,  from  time  to  time,  what 
medicines  we  have  given,  and  the  state  of  his  health. 
I have  recorded  the  medicines  he  took,  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  state  of  his  health. 

Q.  But  not  the  result? 

A.  The  result  would  be  the  state  in  which  he  is. 

Q.  You  have  not  specifically,  have  you,  recorded 
the  result  of  the  medical  treatment  which  he  was 
under  ? 
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A.  1 imagine  I have. 

time  you  administered  medi- 
cine to  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  He  did  not  take  much  ; only  occasional  doses. 

5 Q.  If  you  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal,  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  E.  was  under  medical  treatment  eleven 
weeks,  from  July  the  17th  to  September  the  25th; 
have  you  recorded  in  the  Case  Book,  the  result  of  the 
medical  treatment  which  he  was  under  during  that 
10  period? 

A.  I have  described  his  state  from  time  to  time. 

£).  ( By  the  Chairman . ) Read  the  clause  in  the 

Act  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  you  go  now,  and  show 
what  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  we  can  judge. 

15  Mr.  Stone.  “ That  the  physician,  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  entries  of 
the  mental  state  and  bodily  condition  of  each  patient, 
together  with  a correct  description  of  the  medicines, 
and  other  remedies  prescribed  for  the  treatment  of  his 
20  disorder.”  That  is  the  Act  of  Parliament;  the  order 
is,  that  he  shall  enter  a statement,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
of  any  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  his  bodily 
health,  or  in  the  form  of  his  mental  disease ; also  an 
25  accurate  record  of  the  medicines  administered,  and 
other  remedies  employed,  with  the  result.  Hence 
you  entered  in  the  Case  Book,  the  medicines  which, 
from  time  to  time,  were  administered  to  Mr.  E., 
during  the  eleven  weeks  that  he  was  under  medical 
30  treatment,  as  appears  by  your  Medical  Journal. 

A.  I have  not  entered  them  all. 

Q.  Have  you  entered  any ; and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

A.  I have  entered  his  taking  a powerful  emetic. 

Q.  When? 

35  A.  The  18th  of  July. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  that  entry  after  the  5th  of 
August  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  other  entry  of  the  medi- 
40  cines  which  were  administered,  from  time  to  time,  to 
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Mr.  E.,  d u ring  the  eleven  weeks  that  lie  was  under 
medical  treatment? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  any  instance,  recorded  in  the 
5 Case  Book,  the  result  of  the  medicines  which  have 
been  administered  to  him  ? 

A.  I have  stated  his  condition  of  health  from  time 
to  time  ; that  will  be  the  statement  of  the  result. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  other  description  and 

10  effect  of  the  medicines  which  were  administered  to 
him,  save  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  by 
recording,  from  time  to  time,  the  state  of  his  health? 

A.  No,  I have  considered  that  sufficient;  I have 
not. 

15  Q.  Refer  to  the  Case  Book,  and  read  the  first 
entry  which  you  find  there,  relating  to  Mr.  E.  having 
been  under  restraint. 

A.  September  Gth.  “ Since  last  Report  he  has 
been  very  noisy  occasionally,  but  at  times  more  quiet ; 

20  exceedingly  mischievous,  saying  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do.  Still  requires  restraint  at  night,  by  a single 
leg  lock.” 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  under  restraint  prior  to  that 
period  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  recorded  in  the  Case  Book,  the  rea- 
son of  his  having  been  placed  under  such  restraint  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Does  the  Act  of  Parliament  require 
that  ? 

30  Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  read  that  first. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  third  order  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Form  is,  “ Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  dis- 
order which  characterises  the  case,  the  manner,  and 

35  period  of  attack,  with  a minute  account  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  changes  produced  on  the  patient’s  temper 
or  disposition,  specifying  whether  the  malady  displays 
itself  by  having  any,  and  what  illusions  ; or  by  irrational 
conduct,  or  morbid  or  dangerous  habits  or  propensities  ; 

40  whether  it  has  occasioned  any  failure  of  memory  or  un- 
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derstanding  ; or  is  connected  with  epilepsy,  or  symptoms 
of  paralysis,  such  as  tremulous  movements  of  the  tongue, 
weakness  of  memory,  or  “ loss  of  sight.’  With  a mi- 
nute account  of  the  symptoms.”  The  fact,  is  all  I want 
5 to  know. 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  recorded,  in  the  Case  Book,  a minute 
account  of  the  symptoms  and  changes  produced  in  the 
patient’s  temper  or  disposition  ] 

10  A.  Yes,  I have,  as  far  as  I could  collect  them. 

Q.  You  have  indicated  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder 
on  his  admission  from  time  to  time  ; you  have  done  so  ] 

A.  Yes,  I have. 

Q.  Read  any  instance  in  which  you  have  so  recorded 
15  a minute  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  changes 
produced  in  the  patient’s  temper  or  disposition. 

Mr.  Keating.  If  any. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  any. 

A.  The  first  is,  “ Occasionally  quiet  and  reasonable; 
20  at  other  times  exceedingly  noisy,  mischievous,  and  ob- 
scene.” 


Q.  When  did  you  make  that  entry] 

A.  I do  not  know  when  I made  it. 

Q.  Where  are  the  symptoms  which  you  have  de- 
25  scribed,  if  any,  in  the  Case  Book,  which  induced  you  to 
use  the  leg  lock  ] 

A.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  been  very  noisy,  and  ex- 
ceedingly mischievous. 

Q.  Under  what  date  have  you  made  that  entry] 

30  A.  September  6th. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Is  that  the  date  that  the 
mechanical  restraint  is  applied  to  him  as  to  the  use  of 
the  leg-lock  ] 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  used  September  4th. 

35  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  When  did  you  make  that 


entry 

A. 

Q. 

A. 


I said  I could  not  tell. 

Had  the  leg-lock  been  used  prior  to  that] 
Yes. 


40 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Slone.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  introduce  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Howell  ; and  I propose  to  put  in  a declaration,  under 
the  statute  of  Dr.  Yates,  a physician,  of  Brighton,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  Dr.  Howell’s  health  at  the  present 
time. 

The  declaration  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Stone.  I now  propose  to  read  the  affidavit  of 
Dr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Keating.  I do  not  know  what  the  affidavit 
contains,  but  I object  to  its  being  read,  I have  never 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  may  read  it.  ( Handing  it  to  Mr. 
Keating.) 

Mr.  Keating.  ( Having  read  the  affidavit.)  It  relates 
to  a matter  which,  without  going  more  particularly  into, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  I should  have  the 
opportunity  of  cross  examining  Dr.  Howell  upon. 
The  affidavit  does  not  say  that  Dr.  Howell,  next  Wed- 
nesday, may  not  be  perfectly  able  to  come  here. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  Dr.  Howell  to  attend,  if  possible,  on  Wednes- 
day next.  The  Chairman  intimated  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  to  be,  that  if  he  could  not  attend,  the  affidavit 
would  be  received  and  read,  quantum  vale  at,  and  subject 
to  any  observations  which  Mr.  Keating  may  make  upon 
the  fact  of  its  being  received. 

Adjourned  at  Half-past  One,  to  Wednesday,  at  half- 
past Ten. 
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Lawford’s  Gate  Sessions  Room, 

Wednesday , Novr.  29,  1848. 


The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Half-past  Ten  o’Clock. 

Dr.  J . C.  Bompas’s  examination  resumed. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal, 
and  state  how  long  H.  C.  was  under  medical  treatment? 

A.  About  nine  months,  I think. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Case  Book,  and  point  out 
the  treatment  during  that  period,  and  the  result  of  such 
treatment  ? 

A.  It  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  entry  ? 

A.  A senna  mixture,  to  be  taken  every  third  day. 

Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

A.  The  22nd  of  September. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Is  that  the  day  of  his  admission  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  that  the  only  entry  which  you  find  in 
your  Case  Book  for  nine  months,  and  did  you  continue 
the  senna  mixture,  every  third  day,  for  nine  months  ? 

A.  December  3rd,  the  same  treatment  continued. 

Q.  What  does  that  refei  to  ? 

A.  To  the  original  prescription,  the  senna. 

Q.  Of  the  22nd  of  January  ? 

A.  No ; September. 

Q.  That  was  when  he  entered. 

A.  Yes;  the  21st  of  March,  “ Continue  the  same 
treatment April  9th,  the  same ; and  then,  May  29th, 
is  another  prescription,  “ Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  half  a 
dram  twice-a-day.” 
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Mr.  Fripp.  Is  that  the  last  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  results,  I believe,  you  have  not  given 
in  any  case,  have  you  ? 

5 Mr.  Keating.  He  says,  the  results  appear  from  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  that  the  only  result  ? 

A.  Yes ; I have  not  stated  any  thing  more  specific 
than  that;  I could  not  give  any  specific  result  of  the 
1 0 bicarbonate  of  soda,  more  than  what  I put  on  the  23rd 
of  June — that  he  suffered  less  from  headache,  for  which 
symptom  it  was  given. 

Q.  Had  he  not  an  epileptic  fit  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had. 

15  Q.  When  ? 

A.  The  11th  of  January. 

Qa  In  what  year  ? 

A.  1848. 

Q.  What  medical  treatment  was  he  under  at  that 
20  time  ? 

A.  The  same  as  he  was  before. 

Q.  Salts  and  senna? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  entered  under  the  date  of 
25  January  the  11th,  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  The  regular  course  of  treatment,  which  was  not 
deviated  from,  except  in  several  instances ; he  had  an 
attack  of  cholic  on  October  the  5th,  when  he  took 
calomel  and  castor  oil. 

30  Q.  What  is  your  first  entry  in  the  Case  Book  of  the 
medical  treatment  of  C.  after  the  11th  of  January,  when 
he  had  the  fit  ? 

A.  21st  of  March,  “ continue  the  same  treatment.” 

Q.  Have  you  no  entry  of  any  medical  treatment  of 
35  C.  between  the  11th  of  January  and  the  21st  of  March; 
is  that  so  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not;  the  same  treatment  was  con- 
tinued ; I have  not  made  an  entry  of  it,  but  from  time 
to  time  I put  an  entry  ; not  in  every  entry,  but  in  every 
40  few  entries  I put,  “ the  same  treatment  continued.” 
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Q.  Have  you  any  entry  at  all  between  the  11th  of 
January  and  the  21st  of  March  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  senna  and  salts,  alone,  was 
5 the  proper  treatment  for  an  epileptic  fit  occurring  on 
the  11th  of  January? 

A.  I consider  he  was  treated  as  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  treated ; he  had  treatment  while  the  fit  was 
on  him,  such  as  affusion  of  cold  water  to  the  head. 

10  Q.  Is  that  entered  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  entered. 

Q.  What  else,  if  any  thing  besides  the  cold  water  to 
the  head  ? 

A.  I believe  that  was  the  principal. 

15  Mr.  Keating.  Under  what  date  does  the  epileptic  fit 
appear  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  January  11th. 

Q.  Is  that  entered  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Just  read  the  entry. 

20  A.  “ This  morning  experienced  an  epileptic  fit.” 

Q.  That  is  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refer  to  your  Admission  Book,  and  state  when 
W.  J.  was  received. 

25  A.  The  22nd  of  August,  1847. 

Chairman.  When  you  say  “ received,”  you  mean 
admitted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refer  to  your  certificate ; the  entry  perhaps  will 

30  show  it. 

A.  Henry  Mills  Grace,  23rd  of  August,  and  John 
Hay,  the  same  date. 

Q.  Both  certificates  upon  the  23id  \ 

A.  Yes. 

35  Mr.  Stone.  Then  he  was  received  without  any  certi- 
ficate at  all,  was  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Do  those  gentlemen  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Fishponds  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  they  do. 
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Q.  Both  of  them? 

A.  Yes,  both  of  them  ; that  is,  one  lives  a mile  from 
the  Fishponds,  and  the  other  three  miles  and  a half,  or 
four  miles. 

Mr.  Keating.  What  day  of  the  week  was  Aug.  22nd  ? 
A.  Sunday. 

Chairman.  Was  there  any  urgency  in  the  case  stated  ? 
A.  I think  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Stone.  Refer  to  the  Certificate  Book,  and  state 
whether  the  order — 

A.  No,  there  is  none. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Admission  Book,  and  state  when 
A.  H.  was  admitted. 

A.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1847. 

Q.  Was  she  admitted  with  two  certificates  ? 

A.  She  was  admitted  on  one,  sir. 

Q.  Only  ? 

A.  One  only. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  order,  and  state  if  any  special 
circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  order. 

A.  Yes,  there  are  ; “ By  Mr.  Grace,  removed  in  the 
night;  so  violent  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  removed 
forthwith.” 

Q.  Under  whose  order  was  A.  H.  admitted  ? 

A.  J.  H.,  her  husband. 

Q.  Who  filled  up  the  order  ? 

A.  Her  husband. 

Q.  Filled  it  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  first  certificate  ? 

A.  I think  Mr.  Lansdown. 

Q.  Mr.  Lansdown  signed  the  first  certificate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  second  certificate  ? 

A.  Mr.  Grace. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  certificates,  and  to  the  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  state  if  that  entry  was  not  made  subsequently 
to  the  order  having  been  sent  ? 
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A.  Yes,  it  was,  sir;  it  was  made  on  the  order  itself. 
Mr.  Grace  has  signed  his  name  there. 

Q.  Then  the  order  itself,  by  Mr.  H.,  did  not  contain 
the  special  circumstances  ? 

5 A.  No,  it  did  not. 

Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  first  certificate  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  Then  the  order  did  not,  in  fact,  contain 
the  special  circumstances  at  the  time.  It  was  only  an 
10  interlineation  and  addition  by  Mr.  Grace  on  the  9th  ? 

A.  On  the  9th. 

Q.  Was  H.  present  when  that  addition  to  the  order 
was  made  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  not,  sir. 

15  Q.  What  knowledge  could  Mr.  Grace  have  had  of 
the  circumstances  there  stated  ? 

A.  Why  I suppose  I explained  to  him  the  case,  in 
the  first  place ; and  he  saw  the  patient  in  her  room,  a 
case  of  raving  madness,  and  he  could  judge  of  her  case. 
20  Q.  Then  he  judged  of  the  special  circumstances 
when  he  there  entered  from  her  appearance  after  she 
had  been  in  the  Asylum,  and  from  your  communication 
to  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  could  judge  in  no  other  way. 

25  Chairman.  He  had  not  attended  her  previously  ? 

A.  No,  he  had  not,  sir. 

Q.  He  judged  from  her  appearance  and  your  report  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  saw  her,  and  he  saw  it  was  a case  of 
raving  madness. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  question  in 
30  the  certificate,  and  the  answer,  introduced  in  the  way 
you  have  described,  by  Mr.  Grace  ? First,  the  question. 

A.  “ Special  circumstances,  if  any,  preventing  the 
Patient  being  examined  before  admission,  separately,  by 
35  two  medical  practitioners.” 

Q.  Now  the  answer. 

A.  “ Removed  in  the  night  ; so  violent  as  to  be 
obliged  to  be  removed  forthwith.” 

Q.  H.  M.  Grace  ? 

40  A.  FI.  M.  Grace. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  knew  that  of  his  own 
knowledge  1 

A.  He  judged  the  case  himself;  and  he  learned  partly 
from  me  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  circumstances,  and 
5 the  previous  history  of  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  know  anything  of  the  case,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  at  the  time  he  wrote  that  ? 

A.  Not  altogether  so ; no  more  than  he  could  judge 
by  seeing  cases  of  raving  L madness. 

10  Mr.  Fripp.  She  might  have  been  sane  on  the  8th, 
and  raving  on  the  9th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

A r.  Mirehouse.  Had  Mr.  Grace  seen  that  patient 
before  1 

15  A.  No,  he  had  not. 

Q.  Where  was  she  removed  from  ? 

A.  From  a place  in  Bristol. 

Mr.  Stone. street,  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  I 

believe  ? 

20  Yes,  I believe  so. 

Q.  I believe  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that 
there  are  many  surgeons  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  same  time  I see  an  entry  of  mine, 

25  directing  special  attention  to  this  part  in  the  order.  I 
have  noted  here,  “ The  urgency  of  the  case  requiring 
speedy  removal.”  I heard  it  was  an  urgent  case,  and 
I drew  attention  to  that  particular  part  of  the  order- 
before  I sent  the  certificate  ; here  it  is,  in  my  writing. 

30  Look  at  the  copy  of  the  certificate  now  produced,  and 
state  if  that  be  the  copy  which  you  sent,  and  whether 
or  not  it  contains  that  memorandum  of  yours  to  which 
you  have  now  referred  ? 

A.  No  ; not  the  memorandum  in  pencil. 

35  Q.  Then  it  does  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  a memorandum  in  pencil,  just  to 
guide  Mr.  H.,  when  I sent  the  certificate  to  him. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Book  of  Admissions,  and  state  when 
T.  C.  was  admitted  ? 

40  A.  He  was  admitted  the  27th  of  November,  1847. 
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Q.  Were  there  two  certificates  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  the  27th  ? 

A.  Both  on  the  27th. 

Chairman . Do  you  mean  they  were  both  dated  the 
27th  ? 

A.  Yes,  both  dated  the  27th ; but  I got  Mr.  Grace 
to  see  the  patient  before  he  was  admitted,  because  I 
was  a little  uncertain  as  to  the  validity  of  one  of  the 
certificates.  I pointed  it  out  to  one  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a valid  certificate. 

Chairman.  Not  invalid  ? 

A.  No;  a valid  certificate. 

Mr.  Fripp.  I got  Mr.  Grace  to  examine  him. 

A.  I admitted  him  on  two  certificates;  and  on  exam- 
ining them  carefully,  I had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
one  of  the  certificates  was  a valid  one, — a certificate  by 
a Mr.  Atkinson,  so  I sent  for  Mr.  Grace,  in  order  to  see 
the  patient  again ; and  he  saw  him,  and  signed  the 
certificate. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Where  is  that  certificate  ? 

A.  Here  are  both ; Mr.  Grace’s  certificate,  and  the 
second  certificate,  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  the 
second  one,  I refer  to. 

Mr.  Fripp.  You  got  Mr.  Grace  to  examine  the 
patient  ? 

A.  To  examine  the  patient,  and  to  sign  another  cer- 
tificate ; but  I was  told  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
that  that  second  certificate  was  a valid  one. 

Chairman.  Were  there  special  circumstances  stated  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; because  the  certificate  came  to  me  filled 
up,  and  I doubted  the  regularity. 

Q.  What  made  you  doubt  Mr.  Atkinson’s  certificate  ? 

A.  Because  he  gave  a certificate  relating  to  a previous 
interview  which  he  had  had  with  the  patient. 

Q.  How  long  before  ? 

A.  Three  days  before  ; and  I doubted  whether  that 
was  proper;  but  I asked  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  about  it,  and  he  told  us  that  he  thought  it  was 
valid.  I doubted  as  to  whether  this  gentleman  could 
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sign  a certificate  relating  to  a previous  interview ; whe- 
ther he  could  date  on  the  23rd  what  he  found  on  the 
20th  or  the  1 9th. 

Mr.  Stone.  Look  at  the  copies  now  produced  to  you 
5 of  the  certificates  ; do  you  find  a copy  of  the  certificate 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  because  I acted  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Atkinson’s  was  not  a valid  certificate,  and  so  I 
entered  Mr.  Grace’s. 

10  Q,  Omitting  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Atkinson  ? 

A.  Omitting  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Q.  When  did  you  discover  the  imperfection,  as  you 
suppose,  in  Mr.  Atkinson’s  certificate  ? 

A.  After  the  patient  was  admitted  ; it  did  not  strike 

1 5 me  at  first  that  it  was  imperfect,  and  afterwards  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  was,  so  I preferred  to  remedy  it  in 
the  best  way  I could. 

Chairman.  I suppose  you  can  tell  when  ? How  long 
after  ? 

20  A.  It  cannot  have  been  very  long,  because  Mr.  Grace 
signed  it  on  the  29th. 

Q.  You  are  enabled  to  say  from  his  signature,  it  was 
before  his  signature  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I sent  for  him. 

25  Mr  Stone.  How  came  you  not  to  send  a copy  of  the 
certificate  of  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Visitors  ? 

A.  Because  I thought  it  was  not  valid,  and  I was 
only  required  to  copy  the  two  certificates. 

Q.  And  so  you  altogether  omitted  it  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Grace  sent  for  by  you,  or  was  he  acci- 
dentally at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  was  sent  for  by  me. 

Q.  You  understand  the  section,  do  you,  which  re- 

35  lates  to  the  certificate,  and  which  I will  read  to  you : 
the  45th  section  is  as  follows,  “And  be  it  enacted,  that 
no  person  (not  a pauper)  whether  being  or  represented 
to  be  a lunatic,  or  only  a boarder,  or  lodger,  in  respect 
of  which  any  money  shall  be  received,  or  agreed  to  be 

40  received  for  board,  lodging,  or  any  other  accommodation, 
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shall  be  received  into  or  detained  in  any  licensed  house, 
and  no  person  (not  a pauper)  shall  be  received  into  or 
detained  as  a lunatic  in  a hospital,  without  an  order 
under  the  hand  of  some  person,  according  to  the  form, 
and  stating  the  particulars,  required  in  Schedule  B 
annexed  to  this  Act,  nor  without  the  medical  certificates, 
according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  C annexed  to  this 
Act,  of  two  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  who 
shall  not  be  in  partnership  ; and  each  of  whom  shall, 
separately  from  the  other,  have  personally  examined  the 
person  to  whom  it  relates,  not  more  than  seven  clear 
days  previously  to  the  reception  of  such  person  into 
such  house  or  hospital,  and  shall  have  signed  and  dated 
the  same  on  the  day  on  which  such  person  shall  have 
been  so  examined  ; and  every  person  who  shall  receive 
or  detain  any  such  person  as  aforesaid,  in  any  such 
house  or  hospital  as  aforesaid,  without  such  order  and 
medical  certificate  as  aforesaid,  and  any  physician,  sur- 
geon, or  apothecary,  who  shall  knowingly  sign  any  such 
medical  certificate  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  untruly  state 
any  of  the  particulars  required  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor.”  Were  you  aware  that  by 
receiving  those  patients,  W.  J.  and  A.  H.,  you  were 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  to  be  tried,  you  know. 

Chairman.  That  is  not  part  of  our  enquiry. 

Mr.  Keating.  When  you  indict  him,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  defend  him. 

Mr.  Fripp . It  is  pressing  the  witness  rather  too  hard. 

Mr.  Stone.  Then  I will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Keating.  I have  no  objection  to  admit  that  it 
was  irregular,  and  that  the  special  circumstances  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  order  by  the  person  sending  the  order. 

Witness.  Yes,  sir,  I do  understand  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  Were  you  aware  of  that  section  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament : I will  draw  your  attention  to  the 
47th  section,  “ Provided  always,  nevertheless  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  any  person  (not  a pauper)  may  under 
special  circumstances  be  received  into  any  such  house 
or  hospital  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  order  as  aforesaid, 
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with  the  certificate  of  one  Physician,  Surgeon,  or 
Apothecary  alone,  provided  that  such  order  state  the 
special  circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  person 
from  being  examined  by  two  Medical  Practitioners  ; 

5 but  in  every  such  case  another  such  certificate  shall  be 
signed  by  some  other  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothe- 
cary, not  being  connected  with  any  such  House  or 
Hospital,  who  shall  have  specially  examined  such  per- 
son within  three  days  after  his  reception  into  such 

10  House  or  Hospital;  and  every  person  who,  having 
received  any  person  into  any  House  or  Hospital  as 
aforesaid,  upon  the  certificate  of  one  Medical  Practi- 
tioner alone,  as  aforesaid,  shall  keep  or  permit  such  per- 
son to  remain  in  such  House  or  Hospital  beyond  the 

15  said  period  of  three  days  without  such  further  certifi- 
cate as  aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.” 
Were  you  aware  of  that  section  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time  of  your  receiving  the  three  persons  to 
whom  I have  last  referred  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  sir;  I did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  Act 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Book  of  Admissions,  and  state  when 
Mr.  L,  was  admitted. 

A.  On  the  23rd  of  March. 

25  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  1848. 

A.  1848. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Were  there  two  certificates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ) Before  admission? 

30  A.  Before  admission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Who  were  they  signed  by  ? 

A.  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Greig,  of  Park  street. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  Bristol. 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone)  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Grace  you 
have  before  referred  to  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Grace  examine  Mr.  L ? 

A.  At  his  own  house. 

40  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Were  you  present  when  he 
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was  examined  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp .)  You  were  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

5 Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Refer  to  the  Book  of  Admis- 
sions, and  state  when  E.  P.  was  admitted. 

A.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1847. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  notice  which  you  transmitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Visitors,  and  state  when  that  notice  was 
10  given  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  copy  of  the  entry, 
I suppose — the  certificates  and  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  A copy  of  the  entry. 

A.  A few  days  after  she  was  admitted,  I believe. 

15  Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  copy  ? 

A.  I see  there  is  a date  of  the  7th  of  December, 
signed  by  Mr.  Latcham. 

Mr.  Latcham , Junr.  That  is  our  private  memo- 
randa of  the  date  of  the  receipt. 

20  Q.  How  did  you  send  it  ? 

A.  By  post. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  There  is  a date  in  the  copy 
made  by  you. 

A.  Yes,  I think  I sent  two ; there  was  a little  error 
25  in  one,  I believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone).  Can  you  state  that  that  copy 
of  the  admission  was  transmitted  by  you  before  the 
1st  of  December  ? 

A.  I never  remember  such  a time  elapsing  when  it 
30  was  not  sent. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  “As  I understand  the  date 
of  the  7th  of  December  is  not  my  writing,  but  is 
Latcham’s  writing,”  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Latcham , Junr.  The  post  mark  shows  the  date 
35  of  the  6tli  of  December ; we  received  it  on  the  7th. 
We  always  make  a minute  when  we  receive  them. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  a date  besides  on 
it  of  your  own  ? 

A.  it  was  written  the  15th  of  October,  1847 ; it  was 
40  lying  in  the  post  office,  I suppose. 
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Mr.  Fripp.  The  notice  sent  by  you  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Visitors,  is  dated  the  15th  of  October,  it  appears  to 
have  been  received  on  the  7th  of  December. 

Mr.  Latcliam , Junr.  Yes. 

5 Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  The  copy  dated  by  you  is 
of  what  date  ? 

A.  The  15th  of  October. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Ptead  the  entry  which  you  have 
in  the  book,  of  the  date  that  you  transmitted  it  ? 

10  A.  Notice  is  sent  October  15th,  “1  have  made  a 
memorandum  in  the  corner  of  the  certificate.” 

Q.  Was  that  entry  an  incorrect  entry  ? 

A.  No,  I believe  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Not  an  incorrect  one  ? 

15  A.  No,  sir;  I made  this  entry  when  I signed  the 
notice,  and  sent  off  the  certificate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  made  that  entry  on 
the  15  th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  notices  were  sent 
on  the  15th  of  October? 

A.  It  must  be  some  mistake  of  the  Post-office. 
When  I got  those  notices,  I always  sent  them  the  next 
day  or  early  the  next  morning. 

25  Q.  Look  at  the  post-mark  on  the  back  of  the  notice, 
and  state  the  date  of  it  ? 

A.  The  post-mark  is  certainly  the  6tli  of  December. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  its  not  having  been  sent 
prior  to  the  6th  of  December  ? 

30  A.  I cannot  account  for  its  bearing  that  post-mark. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  I understand  your  answer  to 
be,  that  the  impression  on  your  mind  is,  that  the  notice 
was  sent  on  the  day  you  dated  it  ? 

A.  It  is. 

35  Q.  The  impression  on  your  mind  is,  that  the  notices 
were  sent  on  the  1 5th,  or  the  day  after  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone).  By  whom  did  you  send  it? 

A,  They  were  originally  sent  from  the  house  by  the 

40  postman  who  calls  at  the  house. 
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Mr.  Latcham,  Junr .,  examined. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  this  ? 

A.  We  received  it  on  the  7th  ; it  might  have  been 
left  at  our  office  on  the  6th  of  December. 

5 Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone).  Was  that  in  due  course  of  post? 

A.  I should  suppose  it  was.  It  might  have  been  left 
at  our  office  on  the  night  of  the  6th  ; there  is  a delivery 
late  at  night;  we  received  it  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  due  course  of  post  ? 

10  A.  Yes 

Q.  Supposing  it  had  been  placed  iu  the  Post-office 
at  the  Fishponds  on  the  6th,  would  it  in  due  course  of 
post  have  reached  you  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  or 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th? 

15  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  found  it  at  your  office  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

20  Dr.  Bompas's  examination  resumed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone).  You  are  aware  of  the  Section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  directed  the  period 
within  which  notice  should  be  given  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  I will  read  it  to  you  ; the  52nd  clause,  “ And  be 
it  enacted  that  the  proprietor  or  resident  Superintendant 
of  every  licensed  House,  (whether  licensed  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  by  any  Justices,)  and  the  Superintendant 
of  every  Hospital,  shall  after  two  clear  days,  and  before 
30  the  expiration  of  seven  clear  days  from  the  day  on 
which  any  patient  shall  have  been  received  into  such 
House  or  Hospital,  transmit  a copy  of  the  order  and 
medical  certificates  or  certificate,  on  which  such  person 
shall  have  been  received,  and  also  a notice  and  state- 
35  ment  according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  F,  annexed  to 
this  Act,  to  the  Commissioners  ; and  the  Proprietor  or 
resident  Superintendant  of  every  House  licensed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Visitors,  shall  also  within  the 
same  period  transmit  another  copy  of  such  order  and 
40  certificates  or  certificate,  and  a duplicate  of  such  notice 
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and  statement  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors ; and  every 
Proprietor  or  Superintendant  of  any  such  House  or 
Hospital  who  shall  neglect  to  transmit  such  copy,  notice, 
or  statement  to  the  Commissioners,  or  (where  the  same 
is  required^)  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanour  P” 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  that  Section  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? 

A.  I was  aware  of  it.  I sent  a copy  also  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  if  I had  not  sent  that 
within  a week  I think  it  is  most  probable  I should  have 
heard  from  the  Commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse .)  You  might  have  neglected 
in  a solitary  instance,  to  put  it  in  the  Post-office  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  Had  you  any  other  mode  of 
transmitting  your  notices,  save  by  the  Postman  calling 
for  them  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  No ; that  was  the  mode  in  which  I usually  sent 
other  letters.  I sent  the  notices. 

Q,.  (By  Mr.  Keating , to  Mr.  Latcham , Jun.)  Did 
the  certificate  of  C.,  a man  admitted  afterwards,  arrive 
on  the  3rd  of  December  ; was  that  duly  received  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  (By  Mr.  Stone , to  Dr.  Bompas.)  Refer  to  the 
case  of  E.  S.,  in  the  Discharge  Book ; when  was  she 
discharged  ? 

A.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1847. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  notice  of  discharge,  and  state  when 
you  transmitted  that  notice  of  discharge  ? 

A.  The  4th  of  June. 

Q.  The  54th  Section  requires  notice  to  be  given 
within  two  days.  “ And  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever 
any  patient  shall  be  removed  or  discharged  from  any 
licensed  House,  or  any  Hospital,  or  shall  die  therein,  the 
Proprietor  or  Superintendent  of  such  House  or  Hospital 
shall,  within  two  clear  days  next  after  such  removal, 
discharge,  or  death,  make  an  entry  thereof  in  a book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  form,  and 
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stating  the  particulars  in  Schedule  (G.  1.)  annexed  to 
this  Act ; and  shall  also  within  the  same  two  days 
transmit  a written  notice  thereof,  and  also  of  the  cause 
of  his  death,  to  the  Commissioners  ; and  also,  if  such 
5 house  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Visitors,  to 
the  Clerk  of  such  Visitors,  according  to  the  form,  and 
containing  the  particulars  in  Schedule  G.  2,  annexed  to 
this  Act.” 

The  Chairman . Then  your  question  is  applicable  to 
10  the  notices  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Exactly  so.  “ And  every  proprietor  or 
superintendent  of  any  such  house  or  hospital,  who 
shall  neglect  to  make  such  entry,  or  transmit  such 
notice  or  notices,  or  shall  therein  set  forth  anything 
15  untruly,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.” 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  When  did  you  make  the  entry 
of  E.  S.’s  discharge.-  I do  not  ask  you  the  date  of  it, 
but  when  did  you  make  the  entry  of  it  ? 

A.  I suppose  on  the  day  on  which  she  was  dis- 
20  charged,  or  the  day  after. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  Either  May  the  29th,  or  May  the  30th. 

Q.  When  was  she  in  point  of  fact  discharged  ? 

A.  She  was  discharged  on  May  the  29th. 

25  Q.  When  did  you  transmit  the  notice  ? 

A.  The  4th  of  June. 

Q.  That,  I believe,  is  six  clear  days  ? 

A.  I was  under  the  impression,  when  that  delay  oc- 
curred.— I forget  the  difference  of  time  allowed  for 
30  making  notices  of  discharges,  and  notices  of  admission. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Discharge  Book,  and  state  when 
L H.  W.  was  discharged  ? 

A.  The  22nd  of  May,  1847. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  was  that  made  by 
35  you  ? 

A.  At  the  date  of  his  discharge,  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Look  at  the  notice  now  pro- 
duced, and  state  when  you  gave  notice  ol  that  dis- 
charge ? 

40  A.  The  26th,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  four  clear  clays  ? 

Mr.  Keatinq.  That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  notice 
itself. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  You  gave  notice  of  that  dis- 
5 charge — when  P 

A.  On  the  26th  of  May. 

Q.  And  dated  the  26th  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Being  four  days  instead  of 

10  two. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Four  days  instead  of  three, 
because  it  is  within  two  days  of  the  discharge.  Sup- 
pose a discharge  to  take  place  on  the  10th,  I apprehend 

15  that  a notice  on  the  12th  would  be  good.  The  day  of 
the  discharge  is  exclusive. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Stone  to  Mr.  Latcham,  Junr.)  That 
does  not  reach  you  till  the  27th. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  27th. 

20  Q.  (To  Dr.  Bompas.)  You  transmitted  all  those  by 
post  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  case  of  F.  R.  D.,  and  state 
when  he  was  discharged. 

25  A.  The  9th  of  June,  1847. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  notice  of  that  discharge  ? 

A.  On  the  15th. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  it  reach  the  clerk  that 
day  ? 

30  A.  It  reached  the  clerk  od  the  16th. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  also  is  dated  the  15th. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Refer  to  the  case  of  W,  J.,  and 
state  when  he  was  discharged  ? 

A.  The  31st  of  December,  1847. 

35  Q.  Refer  to  the  notice  now  produced,  and  state  when 
you  gave  him  the  notice  ? 

A.  The  3rd  of  January,  1848. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  day  of  the  week  was 
the  31st  of  December? 

40  A.  Friday. 
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The  Chairman.  What  day  did  it  reach  the  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  The  Act  says  “ transmit.” 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Look  at  the  Post  mark  at  the 
back  of  your  notice,  and  state  ? 

5 A.  The  4th. 

Q.  The  post  mark  is  on  the  4th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (To  Mr.Latcham , Junr.)  When  did  you  receive  it  ? 

A.  It  came  into  our  hands  on  the  5th  of  January, 
10  but  it  might  have  been  left  the  night  before. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  words  are  “transmit?” 

Mr.  Stone.  No  doubt ; and  there  is  a Section  in  the 
Act,  which  says,  that  if  it  be  put  in  the  Post-office,  that  shall 
be  the  transmission,  and  the  Post-office  mark  is  the  4th. 
1 5 The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  Act. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  108th  Section — “ And  be  it 
enacted,  that  when  any  person  shall  be  proceeded 
against,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for.  omitting 
to  transmit  or  send  any  copy,  list,  notice,  statement,  or 
20  other  document  hereinbefore  required  to  be  transmitted 
or  sent  by  such  person,  and  such  person  shall  prove, 
by  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  on  oath,  that  the 
copy,  list,  statement,  notice,  or  document,  in  respect  of 
which  such  proceeding  is  taken,  was  put  into  the  post 
25  in  due  time,  or,  (in  case  the  documents  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace), 
left  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  and  shall  have  been  properly  addressed, 
such  proof  shall  be  a bar  to  all  further  proceedings,  in 
30  respect  of  such  omission.” 

A.  The  post  mark  is  very  clear. 

Q.  Is  it  very  clear  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  clear,  indeed. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Is  that  the  Bristol  post  mark  ? 
35  A.  No. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  one  is  the  post-mark  of  Stapleton- 
road,  where  it  was  posted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  Stapleton-road,  no  doubt  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone  to  Dr.  Bompas.)  What  time  does 
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your  post  leave  ? What  times  of  the  day  does  your  post 
leave  the  Fishpouds  ? 

A.  About  three  o’clock. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  the  afternoon  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  If  it  he  posted  in  the  after- 
noon after  three,  would  it  arrive  in  Bristol  next  day  ? 

A.  Letter  posted  after  three,  I think,  goes  till  the 
next  day,  unless  I send  in. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  But  does  not  the  man  call  for 
your  letters  before  he  leaves  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  does. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  letters  so  delivered  to  the  postman 
arrive  in  Bristol  that  night  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  I believe  they  do. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Keating.)  When  does  he  call  ? 

A.  At  three  or  half-past  three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  time  for  that  night’s  mail  ? 
A.  Yes  ; he  takes  them  to  his  own  Post-office,  and 
20  they  are  transmitted  from  there. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  case  of  Pt.  K.,  and  state  when  he 
was  discharged  ? 

A.  The  21st  of  August,  1847. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  notice  ? When  did  you 
25  give  notice  ? 

A.  The  27th  of  August. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  post-mark  ? 

A.  The  27th  of  August. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  is  the  date  of  the 
30  notice  on  the  face  of  it  ? 

A.  The  27th  day  of  August. 

Q,.  That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  notice  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  is  five  clear  days,  I believe. 
35  Now  refer  to  the  case  of  E.  S.  ? 

A.  The  7th  of  December. 

Q.  Look  at  the  notice,  and  state  when  you  gave 
notice  of  her  discharge  ? 

A.  The  13th  of  December, 

40  Q.  Look  at  the  post  mark,  and  see  on  what  day  that 
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is  dated  ? 

A.  The  14th  of  December. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating .)  Does  the  date  of  the  13th 
also  appear  on  the  face  of  the  notice  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  (Zb/  Mr.  Stone.)  That  is  six  clear  days.  Now 
refer  to  the  case  of  E.  D.,  and  state  when  she  was  dis- 
charged ? 

A.  The  6th  of  April,  1848. 

10  Q.  When  did  you  give  notice  ? 

A.  The  11th. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  post  mark  ? 

A.  The  1 1th. 

Q.  I will  draw  your  attention  to  the  55th  section — 
15  “And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  any 
patient,  in  any  licensed  House,  or  any  Hospital,  a state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  such  patient,  with 
the  name  of  any  person  present  at  the  death,  shall  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Medical  Attendant  of  such 
20  House  or  Hospital,  and  a copy  thereof  duly  certified 
by  the  Proprietor  or  Superintendent  of  such  House  or 
Hospital,  shall  by  him  be  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  also  to  the  person  signingthe  order  for  such 
patient’s  confinement,  and  to  the  Registrar  of  Deaths 
25  for  the  District ; and  if  such  House  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  Visitors,  then  also  to  the  Clerk  of  such 
Visitors,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  death  of  such 
patient ; and  every  Medical  Attendant,  Proprietor,  or 
Superintendent,  who  shall  neglect,  omit  to  draw  up, 
30  certify,  or  transmit  such  statement  as  aforesaid,  shall 
for  every  such  neglect  or  omission  forfeit  and  pay 
a sum  not  exceeding  Fifty  Pounds.”  Refer  to  the  same 
book  and  state  when  W.  S.  C.  died. 

A.  The  5th  of  August,  1847. 

35  Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  death  1 

A.  Charles  Ban  well. 

Q.  Is  Charles  Banwell  entered  in  the  book  as  being 
the  person  present  at  the  death  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  not  to  be  entered  in  any  book. 

40  Mr.  Stone.  It  is  required  to  be  entered  in  the  Medical 
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Journal. 

CL  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  what  way  is  it  to  be 
shown  that  there  was  such  a person  ? 

A.  On  the  notice. 

5 The  Chairman.  Then  the  question  is,  is  that  on  the 
notice  ? 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  ‘‘  A statement  of  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  such  patient,  with  the  name  of  any  person 
present  at  the  death  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
10  the  Medical  Attendant  of  such  House  or  Hospital,  and  a 
copy  thereof  duly  certified  by  the  Proprietor  or  Super- 
intendant  of  such  House  or  Hospital,  shall  by  him  be 
transmitted.”  Now  show  me  the  copy.  Where  is  the 
entry  that  this  purports  to  be  a copy  of? 

15  A.  There  is  no  entry  of  which  that  is  a copy.  I 
have  a notice  in  the  Medical  Journal  that  W.  S.  C.  died 
August  the  5th. 

CL  (By  the  Chairman)  Yes,  with  a statement  that 
Ban  well  was  present  ? 

20  A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  copy  that  from?  You  sent  that 
as  a copy  of  something,  what  did  you  copy  it  from  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a copy  ; 
it  is  a form  drawn  up  by  itself ; these  are  printed  forms. 
25  The  Chairman.  The  Act  says,  there  is  to  be  a state- 
ment, of  which  this  is  to  be  only  a copy,  and  therefore 
it  is  right  to  ask  if  there  was  such  a statement. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Keating .)  In  point  of  fact,  the  original 
was  transmitted  ? 

30  A.  There  were  three  notices  sent  altogether — one  to 
the  Registrar  of  Deaths,  one  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
and  another  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  Instead  of  copying  them 
from  any  statement  you  made,  as  it  were  three  original 
35  ones  ? 

A.  lTes,  I did. 

CL  You  sent  two  other  notices  at  the  same  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I did. 

(L  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  So  that  in  this  particular 
40  instance  there  would  be  a copy  of  that  ? 
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A.  Not  at  the  same  time,  because  I sent  the  copy  to 
the  Registrar  of  Deaths  by  a special  messenger. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Does  the  death  appear  in  the 
Case  Book  ? 

5 A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  It  does  not? 

A.  No,  it  appears  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Where  is  the  Section  requir- 
ing that  it  shall  be  in  the  Case  Book  ? 
lO  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  55th  Section  says,  “And 
be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  patient 
in  any  licensed  House  or  any  Hospital,  a statement  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  such  patient,  with  the  name  of 
any  person  present  at  the  death,  shall  be  drawn  up  and 
1 5 signed  by  the  Medical  Attendant  of  such  House  or  Hos- 
pital, and  a copy  thereof,  duly  certified  by  the  Proprietor 
or  Superintendant  of  such  House  or  Hospital,  shall  by 
him  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and  also 
to  the  person  signing  the  order  for  such  person  con- 
20  fined,  and  to  the  Registrar  of  Deaths  for  the  district ; 
and  if  such  House  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
Visitors,  then  also  to  the  Clerk  of  such  Visitors.” 

Q.  Did  you  draw  up  a statement,  in  compliance  with 
that  Section  of  the  Act,  and  make  four  copies — one  for 
25  the  Commissioners,  another  for  the  persons  signing  the 
order  for  the  patient’s  confinement,  another  to  the 
Registrar  of  Deaths,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Visitors  ? 

A.  I made  three,  as  I before  stated. 

30  Q.  And  three  only  ? 

A.  And  three  only. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  original  statement,  from  which 
you  made  those  three  certified  copies  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

35  Mr.  Keating.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  are  copies  ; 
two  can  be  treated  as  copies. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  follow  but  that  one  of 
these  is  original. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  To  whom  did  you  send  the  third 
40  you  so  made  ? 
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A.  One  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  another  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  another  to  the  Registrar 
of  Deaths. 

Q.  How  came  you  not  to  send  the  fourth  ; another 

5 to  the  person  who  signed  the  order  for  the  patient’s  con- 
finement in  compliance  with  the  act  ? 

A.  I did  not  know  that  I was  required  to  do  so  in 
the  first  place,  and  next  it  was  out  of  my  power.  The 
patient  had  been  in  my  house  40  years  ; He  was  one  of 

10  Dr.  Cox’s  patients.  The  person  by  whose  older  He 
was  originally  sent  was  dead  a great  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  if  I understand  you  right,  you  only  made 
three  notices,  all  of  which  you  transmitted  ? 

A.  That  is  true. 

15  Q.  When  did  he  die  ? 

A.  He  died  August  the  5th. 

Q.  When  did  you  send  the  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Visitors.  My  question  is  not  when  you  dated  it,  but 
when  did  you  send  it? 

20  A.  It  was  dated  the  5th  of  August. 

Q.  Look  at  the  post-mark  on  the  back  of  it,  and  state 
the  date  of  such  post-mark  ? 

A.  The  post-mark  is  the  8th  of  August. 

25  Mr,  Latcham,  Juki .,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr,  Stone, 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  that  ? 

A.  It  has  the  date  of  the  8th,  but  the  same  as  the 
others,  was  received  the  day  after,  on  the  9th.  Still  it 
might  have  been  left  at  the  office  on  the  night  of  the 

30  8th  ; we  leave  the  office  at  six,  and  there  is  a delivery 
after  that,  and  it  might  have  been  delivered  after  that 
time. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  C.  die,  on  the  5th  of 
August  P 

35  A.  I think  it  was  some  time  in  the  night. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I remember  it  w7as. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  or  the  morning  of 
the  5th  ? 

40  A.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  I believe. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  the  hour? 

A.  No,  I cannot ; but  I know  I ascertained  the  hour 
when  he  died. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  morning,  do  you  mean  quite 
5 early  ? 

A.  1 believe  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Were  you  present  at  the  death  ? 

A.  No,  I was  not;  I had  seen  him  frequently. 

Q,  How  recently  before  the  death  had  you  seen  C.  ? 
10  A.  One  or  two  hours  before. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  had  seen  him  one  or 
two  hours  before  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  about  twelve  or  one  at  night  you  had 
15  seen  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  and  I was 
constantly  waiting  upon  him 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Stone).  Had  he  been  long  ill? 

A.  Three  or  four  days. 

20  Q.  Now,  1 will  draw  your  attention  to  the  59th  Sec- 
tion which  is  as  follows : “ And  be  it  enacted  that  every 
Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary  where  there  shall  be 
only  one  keeping  or  residing  in,  or  visiting  any  licensed 
House,  or  any  Hospital,  and  where  there  shall  be  two  or 
25  more  Physicians,  Surgeons,  or  Apothecaries  keeping  or 
residing  in  such  licensed  House  or  any  Hospital,  then 
one  at  least  of  such  Physicians,  Surgeons,  or  Apothe- 
caries shall  once  in  every  week,  (or  in  the  case  of  any 
House  at  which  visits  at  more  distant  intervals  than  once 
30  a week  are  permitted),  on  every  visit  enter  and  sign  in  a 
book,  to  be  kept  at  such  House  or  Hospital  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  be  called  “The  Medical  Visitation  Book,”  a 
report,  shewing  the  date  thereof,  and  also  the  number, 
sex,  and  state  of  health  of  all  the  patients  then  in  such 
35  House  or  Hospital,  the  Christian  and  surname  of  every 
patient  who  shall  have  been  under  restraint,  or  in  seclu- 
sion, or  under  medical  treatment,  since  the  date  of  the 
last  preceding  report,  the  condition  of  the  House  or 
Hospital,  and  every  death,  injury,  and  act  of  violence 
40  that  shall  have  happened  to,  or  affected  any  patient, 
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since  the  then  last  preceding  report,  according  to  the 
form  in  Schedule  H,  annexed  to  this  Act ; and  every 
such  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary  who  shall  omit 
to  enter  or  sign  such  report  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  every 
5 such  omission  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  ; 
and  every  such  Physician,  Surgeon,  or  Apothecary 
who  shall  in  any  such  report  as  aforesaid  enter  anything 
untruly,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.”  Refer  to 
your  Medical  Journal  under  the  date  of  June  12th,  1847, 

10  and  state  when  you  made  the  next  entry,  the  Statute 
requiring  a weekly  entry  to  be  made — an  entry  to  be 
made  once  in  every  week — now  when  did  you  next 
make  an  entry  ? 

A.  On  the  24th. 

15  Q.  That  is  twelve  days,  instead  of  once  in  every 
week.  Now  when  did  you  next  make  an  entry  ? 

A.  July  the  1st. 

Q.  Now  go  to  August  the  7th  ; when  did  you  make 
the  next  entry  after  August  the  7th? 

20  A.  The  15th,  sir. 

Q.  Refer  to  September  25th,  when  did  you  make 
the  next  entry  ? 

A.  October  the  6th 

Q.  That  is  eleven  days.  When  did  you  make  the 

25  next? 

A.  October  15th 

Q.  That  is  nine  days.  When  did  you  make  the 
next  ? 

A.  October  23rd. 

30  Q.  That  is  eight  days.  Now  refer  to  October  the 
30th,  and  state  whether  you  find  an  entry  on  that  day? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  do  you  make  the  next  entry  ? 

A.  November  7th. 

35  Q.  That  is  eight  days.  When  do  you  make  the 
next? 

A.  November  the  15th. 

Q.  That  is  eight  days.  Refer  to  November  22  ; do 
you  find  an  entry  on  that  day  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q,.  When  is  the  next  ? 

A.  December  2nd. 

Q.  That  is  ten  days.  Look  to  December  the  9tlg 
and  do  you  find  an  entry  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  is  the  next? 

A.  December  the  18th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days.  What  is  the  next  entry  to 
the  18th  ? 

A.  No  other  entry  between  the  18th  and  the  27th. 
Q.  That  is  nine  days.  What  is  the  next  entry  ? 

A.  January  8th. 

Q.  That  is  twelve  days.  What  is  the  next? 

A.  January  the  22nd. 

Q.  That  is  fourteen  days.  What  is  the  next  ? 

A.  January  31st. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days.  What  is  the  next  ? 

^ mJ 

A.  February  the  10th. 

Q.  That  is  ten  days.  What  is  the  next  ? 

A.  February  the  19th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days.  What  is  the  next  ? 

A.  February  the  28th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days  ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  March  the  9th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days  ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  March  the  19th. 

Q,.  That  is  ten  days  ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  March  the  28th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  April  the  6th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days;  what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  April  the  26th. 

Q.  That  is  twenty  days  ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  May  the  4th. 

Q.  That  is  eight  days  ? what  is  the  next? 

A.  May  the  13th. 

Q.  That  is  nine  days  ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  May  22nd, 

Q.  That  is  nine  days ; what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  May  29th. 
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Q.  Now  June  the  5th  ; what  is  the  next  to  that  ? 

A.  June  12th. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  to  that  ? 

A.  21st. 

5 Q.  That  is  nine  days  : what  is  the  next  ? 

A.  May  29th. 

Q.  That  is  eight  days. — I will  refer  you  to  the 
second  part  of  the  same  Section  and  to  the  Schedule. 
— The  59th  Section,  which  requires,  in  the  Medical 
10  Journal  a report,  showing  the  date  thereof,  and 
also  the  number,  sex,  and  state  of  health  of  all  the  pa- 
tients then  in  such  house  or  hospital,  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  every  patient  who  shall  have  been  under 
restraint,  or  in  seclusion,  or  under  medical  treatment, 
1 5 since  the  date  of  the  last  preceding  report ; the  condi- 
tion of  the  house  or  hospital,  and  every  death,  injury, 
and  act  of  violence.”  The  point  to  which  I call  your 
attention  is  this,  “The  Christian  and  surname  of  every 
patient  who  shall  have  been  under  restraint,  or  in  seclu- 
20  sion,  or  under  medical  treatment and  if  you  look  at 
the  Schedule  to  the  Act,  here  is  a list,  under  the  head 
“ names  of  patients  under  restraint,  (and  by  what 
means)  or  in  seclusion.”  Now  refer  to  the  Medical 
Journal,  to  the  case  of  G.  C.,  and  state  how  many 
25  times  he  was  under  restraint.  Perhaps  it  will  save 
time  to  ask  you  to  state  how  many  times  you  have 
omitted,  in  the  case  of  G.  C.,  to  state  the  means  of 
restraint  ? 

A.  I have  made  in  one  entry  that  his  hands  were 
30  generally  confined  in  the  sleeves. 

Q,.  I want  to  know  not  what  you  have  entered,  but 
what  you  have  not  entered  ? How  many  times  have  you 
recorded  his  name,  without  making  any  statement  what- 
ever of  the  means  of  restraint? 

35  A.  I have  done  so  repeatedly.  The  case  did  not 
vary  very  much,  and  I put  in  several  places  from  time 
to  time  the  mode  and  manner. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman .)  Show  in  the  first  place 
where  you  made  any  entry  of  the  treatment,  and  then 
04  subsequent  entries  referring  to  that  treatment  ? 
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A.  “ G.  C.  occasionally  confined  to  his  chair.” 

Q.  What  date  ? 

A.  The  6th  of  March,  1847. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
5 it.  Read  it  again  ? 

A.  The  entry  is,  “ Hands  confined ; occasionally 
fastened  to  his  chair.” 

Q.  Is  that  the  hands  occasionally  fastened  to  the 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


chair  ? 

A.  No  ; that  he  was  occasionally  fastened  to  the  chair. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Look  at  the  20th  of  March,  will 
you  ; he  appears  to  have  been  under  restraint.  Is  there 
any  means  of  restraint  recorded  under  the  date  of  the 


20th  i 

3f  March  ? 

A. 

No,  there  is  not. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  the  27th  ? 

A. 

No,  sir. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  April  the  1 7th  P 

A. 

No,  sir. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  May  the  8th  ? 

A. 

No,  there  is  not. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  May  the  22nd  ? 

A. 

No.  sir. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  May  the  29th  ? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

Is  there  under  the 

date  of  June  the  5th? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

June  the  12th? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

June  the  24th? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

July  the  1st? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

July  the  8th  ? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

July  the  1 7th  ? 

A. 

No. 

a. 

July  the  24th? 

A. 

No. 

Q. 

July  the  31st  ? 

• 
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A.  No. 

Q.  August  the  7th  ? 

A.  No'. 

(4.  August  the  15th  ? 

A.  No. 

a.  August  the  21st ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  August  the  28th  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  September  the  4th  ? 

A.  No. 

(4.  September  the  18th. 

A.  No. 

Q.  September  the  25th. 

A.  “ G.  C.  sleeves.” 

Q.  September  the  25th.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  ? 

A.  “ G.  C.  sleeves.” 

Q.  Look  at  September  the  25th  again,  will  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  so — “ G.  C.  sleeves.” 

Q.  Allow  me  to  look  at  that.  When  was  that  word 
“ sleeves  ” written,  Dr.  Bompas  P 
A.  When  “ C.  G.”  was  written,  I presume. 

Q.  And  on  the  day  it  is  dated  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  so. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  ? 

A.  No,  I am  not  certain  about  it. 

Q.  October  the  6th? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  entry  of  the  means  of  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes,  “ sleeves.” 

Q.  On  October  the  6th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  same  on  the  25th? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Befer  to  March  20th.  E.  S., 
was  she  under  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was. 

The  Chairman.  Or  “ seclusion?”  because  the  head 
takes  in  both.  As  it  stands  there  is  nothing  to  show 
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whether  it  was  restraint  or  seclusion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  There  is  nothing  entered.  She 
appears  on  March  the  20th  to  have  been  under  restraint  ? 

A.  No,  she  does  not. 

5 Q.  But  does  not  her  name  appear  in  that  column  ? 

A.  It  does  appear  in  that  column,  not  the  means  of 
restraint. 

Q.  My  question  is,  was  she  under  restraint  March 
the  20th  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  she  was. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  She  is  entered  under  a 
column  which  implies  restraint  and  seclusion  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Does  the  means  of  restraint 

15  first  appear? 

A.  The  mode  of  restraint  employed  occurs  before  in 
the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  hand-writing — “ sleeves.” 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  your  own  entry  on  the  date 
March  20th  ? 

20  A.  No  ; I have  not  entered  the  means  of  restraint. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  she  was  under  restraint  or 
in  seclusion  by  looking  at  your  book,  or  in  any  other 
way  ? 

A.  She  was  under  restraint. 

25  Q.  The  means  of  restraint  are  not  stated  ? 

A.  They  are  not  stated. 

Q.  Look  under  March  the  27th,  was  she  then  under 
restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  And  the  means  of  restraint  are  not  stated  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now  on  the  17th  of  April  are  the  means  of 
restraint  entered  ? 

A.  No,  they  are  not. 

35  Q.  May  the  8th  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  May  the  15th  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  May  the  22nd  ? 

40  A.  No.~ 
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Q.  May  the  29th  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  June  the  5th  ? 

A.  No. 

5 (4.  June  the  12th  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  June  the  24th  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  July  the  1st  ? 

10  A.  No. 

Q.  July  the  8th  ? 

A.  No! 

Q.  July  the  1 7th  ? 

A.  No. 

15  Q.  J uly  the  24tli  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  July  the  31st  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  August  the  7th  P 
20  A.  No. 

Q.  August  the  15th  P 
A.  No. 

Q.  August  the  21st  ? 

A.  No. 

25  Q.  August  the  28th  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  September  the  4th? 

A.  No. 

Q.  September  the  11th? 

30  A.  No. 

Q.  September  the  18th  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Not  only  the  means  of 
restraint  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  she 
35  is  under  restraint  or  under  seclusion,  on  any  of  these 
occasions  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Will  you  refer  to  the  case  of 
A.  B. ; refer  to  September  the  11th,  1847.  Was  she 
40  then  under  restraint  or  in  seclusion  ? 
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A.  It  does  not  state. 

Q.  You  have  no  entry  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  She  is  entered  under  the  head  of  being  either 
5 under  restraint  or  in  seclusion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  under  date  September  the  18th,  was  she  on 
that  day  in  seclusion  or  under  restraint  ? 

A.  The  entry  is  A.  H.  “ only  very  seldom  now.” 

10  Q.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

A.  Referring  to  restraint. 

Q.  But  the  means  of  restraint  are  not  mentioned? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Look  under  date  September  the  25th  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  then  ? 

A.  u Restraint  entirely  discontinued  for  some  days.” 
Q.  Then  she  was  not  in  restraint  at  all  after  that  for 
some  days  ? 

20  A.  No. 

Q.  Now  look  under  date  October  the  6th;  she  was 
under  restraint  on  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  means  of  restraint  stated  ? 

25  A.  No,  they  are  not. 

Q.  Can  you  now  say,  from  the  entry,  whether  she 
* was  under  restraint  or  in  seclusion  ? 

A.  No,  not  from  the  entry. 

Q.  Now,  drawing  your  attention  to  the  60th  Section, 
30  and  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  which  have  been 
before  referred  to,  refer  to  the  case  of  W.  S.  C. 

A.  It  is  not  entered  in  the  Case  Book. 

Mr.  Keating.  A man  who  entered  the  Asylum  forty 
years  ago  ? 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  man  who  died? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  time,  how  many  weeks  was  he  uuder 
medical  treatment;  will  you  refer  to  the  Medical 
Journal,  and  state  how  many  weeks  he  was  under  medi- 
40  cal  treatment  P 

b b 
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A.  His  name  occurs  the  31st  of  July. 

Q.  Go  on,  and  tell  me  how  many  weeks  he  was  under 
medical  treatment? 

A.  About  five  or  six  days. 

5 Q.  At  that  time  ? Is  that  noticed  in  the  Case  Book  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  how  long  W.  S.  C.  was  under 
medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Five  or  six  days  ; his  name  occurs  once  in  the 
10  Medical  Journal? 

Q.  Only  once  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  then  under  medical  treatment  five  or 
six  days  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  at  all  noticed  in  the  Case  Book  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  preceding  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Immediately  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  March  the  20th,  and  see  if  W.  S.  C.  is 
not  there  as  being  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes  he  is,  I had  forgotten  that. 

25  Q.  Will  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  book  and  see  if 
he  was  not  on  the  27th  ? 

A.  He  was  for  several  weeks. 

Q.  Is  that  noticed  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

30  Q.  There  is  no  entry  whatever  of  the  medicines  given 
or  of  the  case  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  case  of  R.  E.  Look  to  the  20th 
of  March  ; was  he  then  under  medical  treatment  ? 

35  A.  Yes  he  was. 

Q.  Is  that  recorded  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  the  Case  Book. 

Q.  When  was  R.  E.  admitted  ? 

A.  He  was  an  old  patient. 

40  Q.  He  was  an  old  patient  ? 
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A.  Yes  ; admitted  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  The  27th  of  March,  was  he  then  under  medical 
treatment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  The  3rd  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  then. 

Q.  The  10th  of  April? 

A.  A es. 

Q.  The  1 7th  of  April  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  24th  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(A  The  1st  of  May? 

A.  Yes. 

1 5 Q.  May  the  8th  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  the  1 5th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  the  22nd  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q,  May  the  29th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  29th  of  June? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  The  1 7th  of  July? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  24th  of  July  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  31st  of  July  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  August  the  7th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  . Q.  August  the  15th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  August  the  21st  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  August  the  28th  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  4th  of  September  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  1 1th  of  September  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  The  25th  of  September  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(4.  Now  have  you  recorded  in  the  Case  Book,  either 
of  the  Medical  treatments  referred  to  in  those  different 
entries  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  entry  whatever  of  those  cases  in 
your  book  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  case  of  J.  D.,  September  the  4th, 
15  1847  ; was  J.  D.  under  Medical  treatment  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  The  1 1th  P 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  Is  he  an  old  patient? 

20  A.  He  is  an  old  patient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  September  the  18th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  September  the  25th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  The  22nd  of  November  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  2nd  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  18th  of  December  P 
30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  9th  of  December? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  27th  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  The  8th  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  22nd  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  10th  of  February? 

A.  Yes. 


40 
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Q.  The  19th  of  February? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  28th  of  February  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  March  th&  9th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  March  the  1 9th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  March  the  28th  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  26th  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  4th  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes.- 

15  Q.  The  13th  of  May? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  22nd  of  May  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  29th  of  May  ? 

20  A.  Yes? 

Q.  The  5th  of  June  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  23rd  of  June? 

A.  The  21st  of  June. 

25  Q.  The  29th  of  June  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  have  you  made  any  entry  of  these  several 
cases  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No. 

30  Q.  Nor  referred  to  them  in  anv  way  ? 

A . No. 

Q.  Now  I will  take  M.  H.’s  case ; was  she  under 
medical  treatment  on  the  20th  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q (By  Mr.  Keating.')  Was  she  an  old  patient  of 
Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone).  Now  refer  to  the  date  of  March 
the  20th,  was  M.  U.  then  under  medical  treatment  ? 

40  A.  Yes  she  was. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  better  ask  “From  that  time 
till  such  a time  was  he  under  medical  treatment?”  then, 
“ Did  he  enter  that  P” 

Mr.  Stone . Then  we  do  not  get  the  number  of  weeks. 

5 Mr.  Fripp.  You  will  get  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  From  the  20th  of  March  ? 

A.  From  the  20th  of  March  to  the  4th  of  April. 
Here  is  June  the  5th. 

Q.  I believe  that  is  31  weeks,  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

10  A.  Yes- 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Thirty-one  weeks  under 
Medical  treatment ; is  that  the  fact?  That  is  all. 

A.  To  the  2 1st  of  June  there  are  34  entries  altoge- 
ther 

15  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  entered  in  the  Case 
Book  a description  of  the  medicine  and  other  remedies 
prescribed  on  either  of  those  occasions  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Or  referred  to  the  case  in  any  way  in  your  Case 

20  Book? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now  I will  give  you  P.  A.,  was  he  under  Medical 
treatment.  Had  you  a patient  of  the  name  of  P.  A ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

25  Q.  Does  his  name  appear  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  it  does  not  appear. 

Q.  W.  T.,  had  you  a patient  of  that  name  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  his  name  appear  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

30  A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  Were  those  two  persons  at  any  time  under  Medi- 
cal treatment  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  they  were  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  the  medicines  administered  to  them,  or  the 

35  remedies  prescribed  for  them,  appear  in  your  Case 
Book  at  all.  (No  answer.) 

Q.  Does  the  name  of  W.  V.  appear  in  your  Case 
Book  ? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

40  Q.  And  he  was  under  Medical  treatment  ? 
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A.  Yes,  be  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  T.  C.,  does  not  his  name  appear  in  your  Case 
Book  ? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

5 Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Not  the  keeper  ? 

A.  No  a patient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  For  how  many  weeks  was  he 
under  Medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Several  times,  I think. 

10  Q.  Give  me  as  near  as  you  can  ; you  will  find  it 
May  the  13th  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I have  him  four  weeks  there,  and  after- 
wards he  is  under  medical  treatment  two  weeks. 

Q.  That  is  altogether  six  then.  Does  his  case 
3 5 appear  in  your  case-book;  the  remedies  prescribed, 
and  the  result  ? 

A.  No,  sin 

Q.  J.  L.,  does  his  name  appear  in  the  case-book  ? 
A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Was  he  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  was  for  a short  time. 

Q.  Was  he  an  old  patient  ? 

A.  No;  he  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  under  medical  treatment  ? 

25  A.  Yes;  for  some  few  days. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  medicine  prescribed,  or  his 
treatment,  referred  to  at  all  in  your  case-book  ? 

A.  Yes  I do,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Under  what  date? 

30  A.  Under  date  April  2nd,  1848. 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Stone.)  What  have  you  recorded  ? 

A.  He  is  ordered  “ A senna  draught,  and  the 
house  pill.” 

Q.  Now,  refer  to  your  journal  under  the  date  you 
35  have  given  me  from  your  case-book  ? 

A.  April  the  6th,  he  is  stated  as  being  under 
medical  treatment. 

Q.  Where  ? In  the  case-book? 

A.  In  the  Medical  Journal. 

40  Q.  April  the  6th  ; what  year  ? 
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A.  1848. 

The  Chairman . The  case- book  is  April  the  2nd, 
Q,  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  he  in  fact  under  medical 
treatment  on  the  2nd  of  April  ? 

5 A.  Yes;  on  the  2nd  medicine  was  ordered  for  him, 
Q.  Does  that  appear  in  the  Medical  Journal  ? 

A,  Not  in  the  Medical  Journal  ; but  it  appears 
when  next  the  Medical  Journal  was  entered. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  it  does  appear? 
10  Your  weekly  report  follows  after  the  senna  was  given? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  L.  E.  ; does  she  appear  in  your  Case  Book  ? 


15 


20 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  an  old  patient  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes  ; she  was  occasionally,  for  a short  time. 

Q.  And  does  either  of  those  cases  appear  in  your 
Case  Book  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now  F.  L.  is  she  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  she  under  medical 
treatment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  the  exact  number  of 
times. 

A.  Yes,  she  was  frequently  ; three  or  four  weeks 
at  a time. 


Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Twelve  I have  got  here  ; does 
30  her  case  appear  at  all  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  L.  C.  ; was  she  under  medical  treatment? 

A,  She  was  now  and  then. 

Q.  D oes  her  case  appear  at  all  in  the  Case  Book  ? 
35  A.  No. 

Q.  E,  S,  we  have  already  had,  and  she  appeared 
in  your  Case  Book,  and  she  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment several  times  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I believe  she  was  for  a short  time. 

40  Q.  Now  I understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  enter 


any  of  the  old  cases  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

Mr.  Keating . He  did  not  state  that, 

A.  I stated  what  my  rule  was  ; I am  not  sure  that 
I may  not  have  entered  something  relating  to  the  old 
5 cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  was  your  rule ; was 
T,  an  old  patient  ? 

A.  He  was  a patient  whose  case  was  entered  in 
the  book  by  my  father. 

10  Q.  And  my  question  is,  was  T,  an  old  patient  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Refer  to  your  Case  Book  and  see  if  you  have  not 
entered  his  case  with  the  medicine  prescribed  ? 

A.  It  was  entered  before  I lia^l  the  management. 

] 5 Q.  Look  at  it,  1847. 

A.  January  29th  I entered  it,  by  my  father’s 
direction. 

Q.  In  1847  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Have  you  not  made  one  entry  of  T.’s  case  since 
you  were  the  Superintendent  i 

A.  Yes,  I have  ; I have  continued  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  enter  his  case,  and  omit  to  enter 
all  the  others,  or  those  to  which  I have  drawn  your 

2 5 attention  ? 

A.  I entered  it  in  my  father’s  time. 

Q.  When  was  he  admitted  ? 

A,  Sometime  in  1846  ; November  the  14th. 

Q.  When  was  he  discharged  ? 

SO  A.  December  18th,  1847. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  on  entering  his  medical  treat- 
ment down  to  the  period  of  his  discharge  ? 

A,'  Yes,  I did  ; it  was  a recent  case  which  I had 
begun  with  my  father,  and  I had  continued  it. 

35  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  your  rule  would 
not  apply  to  this  man  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Is  there  any  other  man  to 
whom  it  would  apply  ; N.  for  instance  ? 

40  A.  Yes  ; I went  on  entering  those  cases  which 
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were  entered  in  this  book  when  I came  into  the 
management. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  N.  was  an  old  patient, 
and  you  entered  that  in  the  same  way  ? 

5 A.  Yes  ; I did  not  enter  it  originally  ; I only 
continued  the  case  of  N.  ; it  was  entered  originally 
by  my  father,  and  I continued  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  entered  the  case  of  N.? 

A.  No;  I did  not  enter  the  case  of  N.  ; . I only 

10  continued  it. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  it  regularly  ? Refer  to 
November  the  17th,  1845,  just  to  show  when  he  was 
introduced. 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Have  you  got  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  entered  there  in  the  Case  Book  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  look  at  May  the  15th,  1847  ; that  was 

20  in  your  own  time  ? 

A.  There  is  no  such  date  here  relating  to  him. 

Q.  What  are  you  looking  at  ? The  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Medical  Journal,  and  see  if  he 

25  was  not  under  medical  treatment  for  two  weeks, 
commencing  May  the  15th,  1847  ? 

A.  Yes  he  was. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  any  way  in  your 
Case  Book  ? 

30  A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  treatment  of  N.  at  all  in 
your  Case  Book  ? What  entry  have  you  there  ? Have 
you  noticed  his  treatment  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

35  Q.  Not  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  case  of  Miss  G.,  and  see  when 
she  was  admitted  ? 

A.  September  13th,  1845. 

40  Q.  That  was  one  of  your  father’s  patients,  1 


believe  ? 

A.  Yes  it  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  that  the  medicines  which  were 
from  time  to  time  administered  recorded  by  your 
5 father  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  continued  a patient  during-  your  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  Have  you  recorded  the  medicines  which  from 

10  time  to  time  you  administered  to  her  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No  ; there  are  no  entries  here. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal,  and  state  if 
she  were  not  for  five  or  six  weeks  under  medical  treat- 
ment ; in  relation  to  which  you  have  made  no  entry  ? 

15  A.  Here  are  three  entries  respecting  her. 

Q.  In  the  Medical  Journal  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  was  she  under  medical 
treatment  ? 

20  A.  Four  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  at  all  in  the  Case  Book  ? 


A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  F.  D.  admitted  ? 

A.  Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 

25  Q.  I believe  he  remained  there  till  June,  1847? 

A.  Yes  ; he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  entry  in  the  Case  Book  of 
his  case,  or  of  the  medical  treatment  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  under  ? 

30  Mr,  Keating,  When  was  he  under  medical 
treatment  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Stone,)  From  the  January  of  1847 
till  the  time  of  his  discharge,  July  the  9th,  1847,  do 
you  find  him  in  the  Case  Book  at  all  ? 

35  A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  date  April  the  9th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  enter  his  medical  treatment 
on  the  9th  of  April,  and  not  enter  it  on  any  other 

40  occasion  ? 
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A.  I have  entered  it  on  other  occasions. 

Q.  You  have  ? 

A.  I have,  in  my  father’s  time. 

Q.  In  your  own  time,  April  the  9th,  1847,  you 
5 entered  the  medical  treatment  of  D.,  but  at  no  other 
time  ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? 

A.  I have  continued  the  same  treatment  through 
10  that  period  ; it  was  a short  time. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  is  entered  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  entry 
shewing  that  ? 

15  A.  There  is  only  one  entry. 

Q.  Then,  how  does  it  appear  in  the  Case  Book  that 
it  was  continued  ? 

A.  Because  the  case  was  continued. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  in  your  Case  Book  that  the  me- 
20  dical  treatment  was  continued  ? 

A.  No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  What  time  does  it  appear 
that  D.  was  under  medical  treatment  by  the  Journal  ? 
A.  April  the  17th,  1847- 

25  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Give  me  all  the  dates,  if  you 
please  ? 

A.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  noticed  at  all  in  your  Case  Book  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  is  noticed  on  April  the  19th. 

30  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I thought  you  said  April 
the  9tli  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating. ) Look  at  the  Journal,  and 
see  if  it  is  the  9tli  ? 

35  A.  April  the  9tli. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Is  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  17th  of  April  entered  or  in  any  way  noticed  in 
your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  enter  the  medical  treatment 
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of  the  9th,  and  to  omit  it  on  the  19th  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  ; it  might  have  been  only  one 
occasional  treatment. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  what  the  treatment 
5 was  ? 

A.  No  ; I cannot  remember  precisely  what  it  was? 

The  Chairman , This  is  to  show  that  his  rule  does 
not  apply? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

10  Mr.  Keating.  As  I understand,  with  reference  to 
the  old  cases,  he  never  in  any  case  entered  the  old 
cases ; that  is  giving  the  history  of  it.  In  some 
instances  he  continued  the  old  cases,  and  what  he  was 
asked  on  it  is,  what  old  cases  tliev  were  which  he  con- 
15  tinued.  Has  it  been  shown  that  he  entered  old 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  ; the  very  last ; D. 

Q,  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  1 want  to  know  the  date 
of  the  history  of  D?s  case  ? If  that  is  subsequent  to 
20  1847,  then  I am  wrong. 

A.  It  is  in  August,  1846. 

Q.  When  is  the  history  of  the  case  dated  ? 

A.  August,  1846. 

Q.  {By  Mr,  Stone.)  Now  refer  to  the  case  of 
25  M.  J.  ; she  was  entered,  I believe,  on  December, 
1846. 

Mr.  Fripp.  An  old  patient  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  An  old  patient.  Is  that  so,  that  she 
was  entered  in  December,  1846? 

30  A.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  Case  Book  under  date  March 
the  20th,  1847. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  entry  made  by  yourself  of  the 
35  medical  treatment  she  was  then  under  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  many  times  subsequent  do  you  find 
entries  of  her  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Four  times. 

40  Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  last  ? 
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A.  April  the  17th. 

Q.  1 847  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal  of  that  date, 
5 April  1 7th  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  find,  by  reference  to 
your  Medical  Journal,  that  she  was,  subsequent  to  that 
date,  under  medical  treatment  ? 

10  A.  About  five  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  any  way  in  your 
Case  Book  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Down  to  what  period  was  she  under  medical 
1 5 treatment  ? 

A.  The  22nd  of  May. 

Q.  1848  ? 

A.  1847. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal, 
20  and  see  if  she  were  not  under  medical  treatment  in 
1848? 

A.  There  is  no  such  date  here  in  1848. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman. ) Not  in  the  Medical 
Journal  ? 

2 5 A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Now  my  question  is,  why 
did  you  not  enter  in  your  Case  Book  the  medical  treat- 
ment for  the  five  weeks  subsequently  to  the  17th 
of  April,  having  entered  your  previous  medical 
30  treatment  ? 

A.  The  case  appeared  to  be  an  incurable  one,  and 
to  exhibit  little  interest  as  far  as  the  case  of  insanity 
went.  I went  by  the  circular  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  they  said  that  their  former  order  was 
35  not  to  be  interpreted  too  stringently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Where  is  that  circular? 

A.  I had  it  in  the  book,  but  it  has  been  used  so 
frequently  that  it  has  dropped  out. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  A printed  circular  ? 

40  A.  Yes ; a printed  circular  from  the  Commissioners. 
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Q.  Was  the  entry  in  it  long*  or  short ; was  there 
anything  besides  that  which  you  have  stated  ; did  it 
refer  to  any  particular  subject? 

A.  No  ; it  referred  to  the  keeping  the  case-book, 
5 that  it  had  been  interpreted  too  stringently. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Do  you  remember  whether 
it  was  under  the  seal  of  the  Commissioners  or  not  ? 

A,  Yes  ; it  was  one  of  the  ordinary  orders  of  the 
Commissioners. 

10  Q.  An  ordinary  order  ? 

A.  Of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  appended 
to  the  Case  Book. 

Q,  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  is  the  date  of  that 
order  ? 

15  A,  The  19th  of  January,  1846. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Stone.)  Was  it  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  date  ? 

A.  Subsequent  to  that  date. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  Commissioners  had 
20  sent  a printed  order  ; you  have  lost  the  order,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that  the  form  had  been  too 
stringently  interpreted? 

A.  That  some  people  had  too  stringently  applied 
the  order  that  they  had  previously  issued,  and  stating 
25  that  of  course  a great  many  of  these  cases  must  be  left 
very  much  to  the  medical  practitioner  ; that  there 
were  some  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  enter  all  the  particulars  stated  in  this  particular 
order. 

30  The  Chairman.  That  is  an  important  fact. 

Mr.  Keating.  Certainly  I never  heard  a word  of  it 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  You  should  have  taken  the 
greatest  care  of  that. 

35  A.  It  was  in  the  book  until  a few  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  another  to-morrow 
by  sending  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  Asylums. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Now  refer  to  the  case  of 
W.  M.  ; have  you  any  entry  of  his  case  in  the  Case 
40  Book  ; when  was  he  entered  ? 
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A.  The  14th  of  March,  1847* 

Q.  H ave  you  any  entry  of  any  medical  treatment 
administered  to  W.  M.  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I have,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  date  ? 

A.  The  15th  of  March,  1847* 

Q.  Any  other  ? 

A.  Yes  ; April  the  9th. 

Q.  Any  other? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal  under  date 
April  24th  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  then  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  subsequently  ? 

A.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  subsequent 
entries. 


Q.  Does  that  appear  in  the  Case  Book — the  medical 
20  treatment  of  the  24th  of  April. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  does  not? 

A.  No,  I cannot  ; I do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  had  made  entries  in  respect  to  his  medical 
25  treatment  previous  to  that  date  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I do  not  remember. 

Q.  Now,  refer  to  the  case  of  C.  F.  T. ; she  was 
admitted,  I believe,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1847*  Do 
you  find  in  the  Case  Book  that  she  was  entered  on  the 
30  22nd  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Refer  to  the  Medical  Journal ; have  you  any 
entry  of  her  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I have. 

35  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  When  ? 

A.  April  the  22nd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  entry  have  you  there  ? 
A.  A prescription  ; infusion  of  gentian  and  tinc- 
ture of  valerian. 

40  Q.  How  long  did  she  continue  under  medical 
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treatment  ? 

A.  About  eight  weeks  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  recorded  that  medical  treatment  in 
the  Case  Book  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  it  is  ; the  statement  I have  just  made ; 
the  infusion  of  gentian  and  the  tincture  of  valerian. 

Q.  Head  the  date  in  the  entry  ? 

A,  The  date  of  the  entry  is  April  the  22nd,  1847 
— 1 “ Infusion  of  gentian  1^  oz.,  and  a drachm  of  com- 
10  pound  tincture  of  valerian,  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day.” 

Q.  That  is  the  day  of  the  entry  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  have  you  any  other  entry  of  her  medical 
15  treatment  prior  to  the  23rd  of  June  in  the  Case  Book? 

A.  No  ; I have  not,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  entered  in  your  Case  Book  of 
the  22nd  of  April — her  admission  ? 

A.  It  was  entered  sometime  after  her  admission. 

20  Q.  When  ? 

A.  On  the  24th  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  not  enter  her  admission  and  your 
medical  treatment  on  the  22nd  of  April,  until  the  22nd 
of  June  ? 

25  A.  In  the  Case  Book  ? 

Q.  Yes  ; in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  ? 

A.  No. 

30  Q.  Have  you  the  Visitors’  report  of  the  23rd  of 
June  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  see  ? 

A.  (( In  June  23rd,  1847,  the  admission  of  C.  F-  T., 
35  who  came  into  the  Asylum  the  22nd  of  April,  has  not 
been  entered.  William  Mirehouse,  John  Howell, 
M.D .” 

Q*  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  report  that  you 
on  the  24th  of  June  made  the  entry  in  your  Case  Book, 
40  dating  it  on  the  22nd  of  April  ? 

c c 
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A.  Yes,  I dated  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp .)  And  dated  it  when  ? 

A.  I put  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  time  when  she 
was  admitted. 

5 Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  dated  it  the  22nd  of 
April,  but  made  that  entry  on  the  24th  of  June  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  after  the  23rd  of  June  under  medical 
treatment  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  she  has  been  subsequently,  for  some  time, 
on  September  the  18th. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  Journal  now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  She  was  under  medical 
15  treatment  when  ? 

A.  September  the  18th. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  The  25th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  October  the  23rd  P 
20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  October  the  30th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  November  the  7th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  November  the  15th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  November  the  22nd  ? 

A.  Yes ; December  the  2nd,  9th,  18th,  27th, 
January  8tli,  22nd,  31st ; February  1 Oth,  February 
30  the  19th,  28th,  and  March  the  9th. 

Q.  Are  those  entries  of  medicines  recorded  in  your 
Case  Book  in  any  way  ? 

A.  October  the  12th,  1847* 

Q.  (j By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  entry  there  ? 
35  A.  Tartar-emetic  one-eighth  of  a grain  three  times 
a day. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  any  other  entrv  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  you  have  not  made  any 
40  entry  ? 
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A Because  I considered  it  not  necessary. 

Q.  Why  did  you  consider  it  not  necessary  ? 

A.  Because  it  was  a chronic  case. 

Q.  Was  W.  J.  under  medical  treatment  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  he  was,  at  some  time. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  August  the  22d,  to  December  31st. 

Q.  Now,  I will  give  you  these  names  ; perhaps  this 
will  be  a short  way  of  doing  it.  W.  J.  and  W.  T. : Do  the 

10  same  observations  as  to  medicines,  and  the  same  note 
recorded  in  the  Case  Book,  apply  to  these  cases  as  to 
those  on  which  you  have  already  been  examined. 
Medicines  were  administered,  and  I believe  no  entry 
was  made  ? 

15  Mr.  Keating . I trust  it  may  be  taken  generally  that 
Dr.  Bompas  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  in  that  Case 
Book,  every  day,  all  the  medicine  he  gave  to  his  patients. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  I have  referred  you  to  Aug. 
the  22d,  1847,  and  December  the  31st.  W.  J.  : Was  . 

20  he  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  recorded  the  medicines  so  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  the  results,  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  I have  recorded  the  medicines. 

25  Q.  Where  ? 

A.  August  the  22d. 

Q.  In  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Read  the  entry  ? 

30  A.  “ Infusion  of  senna  two  ounces,  three  grains 
of  jalap,  one-sixth  of  a grain  of  tartar-emetic,  three 
times  a day.” 

Q,  That  is  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  When  was  that  entry  made  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  precisely  the  date  when  it  was 
made. 

Q.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can,  was  it  not  made 
long  subsequently  to  the  22nd  of  August  ? 

40  A.  I am  not  aware  that  it  was. 
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Q.  Was  it  made  before  the  31st  of  December  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wbat  enables  you  to  say  that  ? 

A.  I am  sure  it  was. 

5 Q.  Refer  to  the  Medical  Journal  of  the  31st  of 
December,  and  state  if  W.  J.  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment at  that  time  ? 

A.  There  is  an  entry  under  that  date  in  the 
Medical  Journal. 

10  Q.  Was  he  under  medical  treatment  subsequent  to 
the  22nd  of  August  ? Look  at  the  Medical  Journal. 

A.  Yes  ; he  was. 

Q.  Have  you  recorded  that  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes  ; 1 have. 

15  Q.  Under  what  date  ? 

A.  August  the  28th — “infusion  of  senna,  and  jalap 
powder;”  18th  of  September  the  same  treatment; 
October  the  oth,  and  there  it  stops. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  your  Medical  Journal,  and  state 
20  whether  or  not  he  was,  subsequent  to  that  day,  under 
medical  treatment  ? 

A,  Yes  ; he  was. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  ? From  the  25th  of  September 
up  to  what  time  ? 

25  A.  Up  to  the  18th  of  December. 

Q.  See  if  you  do  not  find  any  entry  in  January, 
1848? 

A.  No  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  entry  in  your  Case  Book  of 
30  those  medicines,  or  the  results,  after  October  the  5th  ? 

A.  No  ; I have  not ; 1 ordered  the  same  medi- 
cines to  be  continued  in  October. 

Q.  But  does  that  appear  in  your  Case  Book  that 
you  did  so  order  it  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  October  the  5th. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Read  the  entry. 

A.  Continue  the  mixture,  ut  ante . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone .)  As  before.  I am  asking 
you  if  you  have  made  any  entry  of  the  medicines  sub- 
40  sequently  administered.  Now,  W.  T.  ; look  under  the 
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date  in  your  Case  Book  of  the  14th  ot  September,  1847, 
Have  you  Iiis  name  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  last  entry  of  the  medi- 
cines administered  to  him  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  September  the  15th. 

Q.  Was  he  not  under  medical  treatment  subse- 
quently to  that  date  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  subsequent  medical  treatment  intro- 
duced at  all  into  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Y es  ; October  the  12th  he  took  a dose  of  senna. 

Q.  Is  that  entered  in  your  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  October  the  5th. 

Q.  When  were  those  entries  made  - 

A.  About  the  time  they  bear  date. 

Q.  Were  they  entered  before  or  after  the  man 
was  discharged  ? 

A.  Before. 

Q.  When  was  he  discharged  ? 

A.  October  the  18th. 

Q.  Now  refer  to  Mr.  L.’s  case,  when  was  he 
admitted  ? 

A.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  1848. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  record  of  that  in  relation  to 
Mr,  L/s  case  made  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  read  it 

A.  “ Produced  to  us  this  26th  of  April,  1848, 
We  regret  to  observe  that  although  Mr,  R.  A,  L,  was 
received  as  a patient  as  far  back  as  the  25th  of  March, 
no  entry  has  been  made  in  this  book  respecting  his 
case,  which  is  one  deserving  of  attention.  A.  W. 
Mylne,  T,  Turner,  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.” 

Q.  You  have  published  a pamphlet  have  you  not, 
Dr,  Bompas,  in  relation  to  your  conduct  at  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  I have  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  introduced  that  entry  of  the  Com- 
missioners ? 
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A.  No  ; but  I introduced  what  included  it,  the 
entry  in  the  Visitors’  Report  Book. 

Q.  And  these  words  appear  ? this  appears  in  your 
pamphlet  ? 

5 A.  No,  they  do  not ; but  the  summing’  up  of  other 
entries,  which  the  Commissioners  have  made,  appears 
in  the  Visitors’  report. 

Q.  But  this  does  not  appear  ? 

A.  This  does  not  appear. 

10  Q.  Where  ? Where  have  you  entered  it  in  the 
Visitors’  Report  Book  ? 

A.  The  Visitors’  report  contains  a general  state- 
ment of  it. 

Mr . Keating.  “Thirteen  of  each  sex  are  entered  in 

15  the  same  book,  but  neither  in  the  Journal  nor  in  the 
Case  Book  have  the  entries,  been  made  with  the  care 
and  regularity  which  the  statute  requires ; and  we 
have  therefore  noted  the  defect  in  the  books  them- 
selves, and  trust  it  will  be  speedily  and  effectually 

20  remedied.” 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Mirehouse.)  This  is  not  the  Visitors’  ? 

A.  The  Visitors’  Report  Book. 

Mr.  Keating . That  entry  I understand  to  be  the 
Commissioners’  entry. 

25  The  Chairman.  Yes  ; but  they  especially  refer  to 
two  particular  entries,  and  two  particular  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  This  entry  to  which  I now 
direct  your  attention  was  not  introduced  into  your 
pamphlet  at  all  ? 

30  A.  No  ; it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  introduce  into  your  pamphlet  the 
following  entry  by  the  Commissioners,  under  date  the 
26th  of  March,  in  the  Medical  Journal  ? Be  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  the  Medical  Journal.  “ We  regret 

35  to  have  to  notice  that  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this 
book  since  the  6th  of  the  present  month  ; a very 
reprehensible  irregularity.”  Did  you  introduce  that 
into  your  pamphlet  ? 

A.  No  ; I did  not. 

40  Q.  Did  you  send  a copy  of  that  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
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Visitors  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I did  not  send  one  ; I believe  Mr.  Livett 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so,  I ask,  in  compliance  with  the 
5 Act  of  Parliament.  I mean  a copy  of  this  entry  in  the 
Case  Book  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I did  not  conceive  I was  required  to 
do  so. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  The  Medical  Journal  ? 

10  A.  No,  not  the  entry  in  the  Medical  Journal  \ I 
sent  a copy  of  that. 

Q.  But  not  the  entry  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
send  a copy  of  the  entries  in  the  Medical  Journal,  in 
15  the  Patients’  Book,  and  in  the  Visitors’  Report  Book. 

Q.  Then  this  entry  of  the  Commissioners,  as  I 
understand  you,  was  altogether  kept  from  the  view  of 
the  Justices  to  whom  your  pamphlet  was  sent  ? 

A.  The  gist  of  it  was  contained  in  the  Visitors’ 
20  Report  Book.  I believe  the  Visitors’  report  is  intended 
to  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  other  entries. 

Q.  Possibly  ; but  my  question  is  this — was  not  that 
entry  by  the  Commissioners  altogether  kept  out  of  the 
view  of  the  justices,  to  whom  your  book  was  sent  ? 

25  A.  This  entry,  respecting  Mr.  L.,  certainly  I did 
not  enter  into  my  pamphlet. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  the  other,  “ We  regret  to 
have  to  notice  that  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this 
book  since  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  A very 
30  reprehensible  irregularity  ?” 

A.  A copy  of  that  was  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  ; was  it  not  kept  out  of 
the  view  of  the  Justices  to  whom  the  pamphlet  was 
35  sent  ? 

A.  I did  not  publish  it  in  my  pamphlet. 

Q.  Have  you  a plan  hung  up  ? 

A.  A plan  of  the  house  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  It  is  here,  I believe. 
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Q.  Have  you  a plan  in  compliance  with  the  G6th 
section  of  the  Act  hung  up  in  any  room  in  your  house? 

A.  In  my  study  ; I have  it  on  the  book  shelf ; not 
hung  up,  but  on  the  book  shelf,  as  conspicuous  as 
5 possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  “ And  be  it  enacted  that 
there  shall  be  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
every  licensed  house  a copy  of  the  plan  given  to  the 
Commissioners  or  Justices,  on  applying  for  the  licence 
10  of  such  house,  and  that  there  shall  be  kept  in  every 
licensed  house  and  in  every  hospital  in  which  lunatics 
shall  be  received,  a Queen’s  printer’s  copy  of  this  Act.” 
Is  there  any  plan  hung  up  in  any  conspicuous  part  of 
the  establishment? 

15  A.  Not  hung  up  but  rolled  up  on  a book  shelf  that 
it  might  be  readily  seen. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  question  which  I put  to  you 
just  now  as  to  whether  you  had  sent  a copy  of  the 
entry  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors,  did  I understand  you 
20  to  say  that  you  had  or  had  not  ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  Medical  Journal  I sent ; but  not  the 
one  in  the  Case  Book. 

Q.  “We  regret  to  have  to  notice  that  no  entry  has 
been  made  in  this  book  since  the  6th  of  the  present 
25  month  ; a very  reprehensible  irregularity.”  (To  Mr. 
Latcham,  jun. — Have  you  a copy  of  that  ?) 

Mr.  Latcham,  jun.  We  have  handed  it  over  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman. ) With  respect  to  the  plan, 
30  is  that  plan  a correct  plan  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A correct  plan  of  the  house  as  it  now  is  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Was  it  so  a few  days  ago  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  I believe  it  was  ; at  the  time  of  your  visit 
it  was  with  the  architect,  and  I believe  before  your 
visit  the  correction  had  been  made. 

Q.  Was  that  plan  which  we  saw  of  your  house 
correct  ? 

10  A.  The  plan  was  your  own. 
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Q.  (j By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  I thought  it  was  yours  ? 

A.  No,  Sir;  it  was  not  mine. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment you  have  from  time  to  time  to  show  any  altera- 
5 tions  that  are  made,  and  send  them  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  case  then  ? 

A.  It  was  the  case  with  the  exception  of  the 
10  two  laundries,  all  the  others  were  marked. 

Q.  Two  strong  rooms  ; the  two  baths  and  the  two 
laundries  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir  ; I do  not  know  anything  about  the 
strong  rooms,  they  are  marked  on  the  plan  and  were 
15  then,  but  I do  not  know  whether  any  document  was 
sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The  strong  rooms 
were  built  six  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  Has  there  been  any  alter- 
ation since  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  two  laundries. 

Mr.  Keating.  Two  pig-sties  were  turned  into 
laundries. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Were  these  strong  rooms 
laid  down  in  your  plan  previously  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  questions  which  I shall  put  to  you 
are  with  respect  to  Mr.  Grace.  A person  in  your 
situation,  as  Superintendant  of  a Lunatic  Asylum,  can 
only  admit  a patient  upon  receiving  a regularly  filled 
SO  order  from  a person  competent  to  give  such  order, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  certificates  of  medical  men, 
either  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  stating  that 
such  person  is  in  such  a state  as  to  require  to  be  re- 
moved to  an  Asylum  such  as  yours.  Those  certificates 
35  accompany  the  order,  and  those  persons  are  presumed 
to  see  the  party  from  whatever  place  that  party  may 
come,  where  he  may  be  originally  taken  up.  Now,  a 
great  many  cases  have  been  referred  to,  in  which  the 
name  of  Henry  Mills  Grace  appears  ; who  pays  for 
40  those  certificates  when  granted  ; who  pays  the  person 
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for  giving  those  certificates  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  circumstances  ; in  some  cases 
I have  paid  them,  and  charged  them  in  the  patients’ 
accounts,  in  some  cases  they  have  been  paid  by  the 
5 patients’  friends. 

Q.  Upon  the  application  of  receiving  the  certi- 
ficate ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Grace,  whose  name  so 
10  frequently  appears,  do  you  pay  him,  or  do  the  friends 
pay  him  ? 

A.  I have  paid  him,  and  charged  it  in  the  accounts 
of  the  patients. 

Q.  Is  that  your  general  custom  to  pay  him,  or  for 
15  the  friends  to  pay  him  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  more  frequent  that  I have  paid  him 
when  he  signs  the  certificates,  than  that  the  friends 
have. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  instance  since  you  have  had 
20  the  house  in  which  the  friends  have  paid  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; when  the  patients  have  come  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Grace  has  known  them  and 
their  families,  there  have  been  several  such  instances. 

Q.  % They  have  paid  it,  not  you  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  just  look  through  the  names  and  see 
them ; there  are  nineteen  of  them,  I believe  ; I want 
to  know  how  Mr.  Grace  is  paid  ; I am  referring  to 
all ; what  names  can  you  refer  to  where  you  have  not 
30  paid  Mr.  Grace  ? 

A.  There  is  one  which  occurs  to  me  at  this  time  ; 
a man  lately  admitted  ; Mr.  Grace  did  not  see  him 
before  admission,  but  he  visited  the  familv,  was  his 
medical  man,  and  I suppose  was  paid  by  them  ; I did 
35  not  pay  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  Mr.  Grace 
in  all  cases  except  those  where  he  has  visited  as 
medical  man  previously  ? 

A.  I have  paid  him  as  other  medical  men  have 
40  been  paid  for  certificates  when  they  have  come  and 
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visited  a patient  in  the  house;  I have  given  him  his  fee. 

Q.  I want  to  know  the  instances  where  you  have 
not  done  so  ; be  kind  enough  to  show  the  instances 
where  you  have  not  paid  Mr,  Grace  yourself? 

A.  I do  not  remember,  sir  ; 1 am  afraid  I cannot. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look,  because  I 
consider  it  a very  material  point;  look  at  the  last  case 
of  all — Mr.  B.  ? 

A.  I did  not  pay  him  for  that, 

Q.  The  general  rule  being  as  you  have  stated  in 
how  many  cases  has  Mr.  Grace  not  been  paid  by  you  ? 

A.  1 cannot  see  any  other  exception,  I have  looked 
over  the  cases,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  as  far 
as  I can  remember  ; there  is  no  other. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Then  I understand  your 
answer  to  be  that  although  money  may  have  passed 
through  your  hands  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grace,  the 
money  did  not  come  out  of  your  pocket  ; on  no 
occasion  ? 

A.  I will  not  say  on  no  occasion. 

Q.  It  became  a charge  to  the  respective  patients  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  Mr.  Grace  is  not  employed  and  paid 
by  you,  you  charge  it  to  the  friends  of  the  patients  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  I thought  you  stated  that 
you  would  not  say  that  on  no  occasion  it  came  out  of 
your  pocket  ? 

A.  What  I meant  to  refer  to  is  this,  that  some- 
times the  patient  has  come  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
and  his  friends  have  not  really  been  able  to  pay  all  the 
account, 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Fn'pp .)  The  object  I presume  was 
to  see  if  there  was  any  collusion  between  the  Super- 
intendant  of  the  establishment,  and  the  medical  man 
employed  on  this  occasion  ? 

A.  There  was  none  ; no,  not  the  slightest. 

Q.  I want  to  see  whether  I rightly  understand  you 
that  the  money  did  not  come  out  of  your  pocket,  but 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  friends  of  the  patient  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

[ The  Chairman  intimated  that  he  should  proceed  to 
ask  Dr.  Bompas  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to 
the  statements  made  to  the  visitors,  at  their  visit  on 
the  14th  instant,  by  the  patients  in  the  Asylum. 

Mr . Keating  said  that  he  proposed  to  examine  Dr. 
Bompas  as  to  those  statements.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse .)  Having  heard  Dr. 
O’Brien  give  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  Mrs.  P.,  may  I ask  you  what 
your  opinion  is,  whether  she  was  improved,  whether 
she  was  dis-improved,  or  whether  she  was  much  the 
same  when  she  left  your  establishment  ? 

A.  I think  she  was  improved  ; she  came  to  me  in 
a very  weak  state  of  health,  having  cut  her  throat, 
and  suffering,  not  only  under  the  effects  of  her  mental 
disease,  but  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

Q.  After  Dr.  O’Brien  has  stated  what  he  has,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  her  health  was  improved  ? 

A.  1 am. 

Q.  Did  Dr,  O'Brien  complain  to  you  of  her  not 
having  sufficient  exercise  ? 

The  Chairman . That  has  been  already  answered, 
“ No.”  He  said  he  had  not  complained  to  Dr. 
Bompas  but  to  the  nurse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Was  there  no  complaint 
made  by  Mrs.  N.  or  Dr.  O’Brien  as  to  the  state  of  the 
health  of  Mrs.  P.  during  the  time  she  was  with  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  None,  whatever  ? 

A.  I heard  none,  whatever. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  any  complaint  had  been 
made  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; nor  afterwards.  I met  Dr.  O’Brien 
after  Mrs.  P.  left,  and  he  made  no  complaint. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  from  any  of 
the  family  as  respects  Mrs,  P. 

A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  are  three  modes  for  a patient  to  be 
discharged — one  by  yourself  when  cured,  one  by  the 
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relative  who  signed  the  order,  and  one  by  the  visitors 
or  Commissioners  ; that  is  so,  I believe  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Act  of  Parliament  prescribed  three 
5 modes  for  the  discharge  of  a patient  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I believe  that  the  patient  must  be 
aischarged  with  the  consent  of  the  friend  who  has 
placed  the  patient  under  my  care,  or  else,  in  case  of 
that  person  failing,  through  death  or  otherwise, 
10  that  some  nearest  relation,  or  some  responsible 
person,  consent ; the  person  who  made  the  last 
payment  or  the  wife. 

Q,  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  no  patient  is 
discharged  until  the  relative  signed  the  order  ? 

15  A.  Not  until  the  relative  shall  sign  the  order. 

Q.  Till  the  same  person  who  signed  the  order 
shall  sign  the  discharge  ? 

A.  No  ; the  person  does  not  sign  the  discharge, 
but  I have,  in  the  form  of  discharge,  to  put  that  such 
20  a patient  was  discharged  from  the  house  by  the 
authority  of  some  one  else  and  not  by  mine. 

Q.  Then  supposing  the  relative  does  not  give  any 
authority,  and  the  patient  is  cured,  is  that  patient  to 
remain  there  ? 

2.5  A.  No  ; in  such  a case  as  that  I should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  apply  to  the  visitors, 

Q.  Then  I want  to  know,  during  the  whole  time 
you  have  had  the  management  of  the  establishment, 
whether  you  have  discharged  one  person  as  cured  ? 

30  A.  Yes ; I have. 

Q.  Name  them  ? 

A.  With  the  authority  of  the  relatives  ? 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  done  it  because  the  relatives 
have  the  authority  P 

35  A.  I discharge  by  the  authority  of  the  relatives. 

Q.  The  relative  has  the  power  without  your 
authority  at  all  ; I want  to  know  whether  that  be  the 
fact,  that  during  the  time  you  have  had  the  establish- 
ment not  one  person  has  been  discharged  by  you  as 
40  cured,  but  all  by  the  relatives  ? 
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A.  It  has  been  a matter  of  agreement  between  me 
and  the  relatives  ; in  some  cases  I have  said  I have 
thought  the  patient  well  enough  to  go  home,  and  the 
relatives  have  come  and  taken  the  patient  away. 

5 Q.  I understood  you  to  say,  that  W.  J.  was  taken 
in  without  any  certificate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  reason  ? 

A.  It  was  on  a Sunday  when  he  was  taken  in,  and 
10  the  friends  came  to  me  in  a gig,  and  said  it  was  a case 
of  extreme  emergency,  and  asked  whether  he  might 
be  taken  in  immediately. 

Q.  Did  you  send  the  keeper  for  him  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

15  Q.  At  what  time  of  the  evening  was  that  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  about  four  or  five  o’clock  that 
they  came  to  me,  and  he  was  admitted  between  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night. 

Q.  Was  it  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at 
20  night,  and  without  a keeper  being  sent,  that  you  ad- 
mitted this  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes  it  was.  I remember  several  of  his  brothers 
and  several  others  came  with  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  for  him  at  all  ? 

25  A.  No,  sir. 

(Mr.  Mirehouse  here  handed  a letter  to  Mr.  Keating.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Where  was  he  between  four 
and  eleven  o’clock  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  ; I believe  he  was  at  his  sister’s 
30  house  in  Downend. 

(Mr.  Keating  handed  the  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Mirehouse  to  Dr.  Bompas,  who  read  it.) 

Q.  ( By  Mi\  Mirehouse .)  Now  having  read  that 
letter,  which  is  from  J.’s  brother,  did  you  not  send 
35  your  own  cobourg  with  your  keeper  for  him  ? 

A.  1 do  not  remember  it,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  taken  from  his  sister’s  house  at 
Downend,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  your  house  ? 

A.  He  was  at  his  sister’s  house. 

Q.  And  that  was,  you  think,  between  eleven  and 
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twelve  o’clock  at  night  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  at  his  sisters 

V 

house? 

5 A.  I was  told  so. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  his  brother,  I believe. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  J.  in  your  Admission  Book,  and  to  read  in 
1 0 fact,  the  order  where  he  is  admitted  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I have  it. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  last  line,  at  the  date,  dated 
something  ? 

A.  Yes,  I see  it. 

What  date  is  that? 


15 


20 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q, 

A. 

Q. 


The  23rd  of  August. 

The  order  I mean  ? 

The  order  is  dated  the  22nd  of  August. 

The  order  is  signed  by  Mrs.  J.  ? 

Yes. 

I ask  you  whether  the  order  was  signed  by  Mrs. 


J.  on  the  22nd  of  August  ? 

A.  I believe  she  made  one  signature  on  the  22nd  of 
August. 


25  Q.  I want  to  know  whether  she  signed  that  at  the 
bottom,  on  the  22nd  of  August  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  whether  she  did,  or  not. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Did  she  sign  it,  in  your 
presence  ? 

30  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Was  it  signed  at  the 
bottom,  when  you  admitted  J.  on  the  23rd  ; it  purports 
to  be  signed  on  the  22nd  of  August ; the  medical  certi- 
ficate was  signed  on  the  22nd ; I want  to  know  whether 
35  you  did  not  take  on  yourself  to  send  for  him,  the  order 
itself  being  signed  on  the  23rd  ? 

A.  Oh  yes  sir,  I can. 

Q.  Take  care. 

A.  I believe  the  case  is  this,  that  Mrs.  J.  signed  her 
40  name  on  one  part  of  the  order,  but  did  not  sign  her 
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name  in  the  other  part  of  the  order,  and  the  second 
signature  was  made  after  the  patient’s  admission. 

il  ( Ry  the  Chairman.)  Is  there  more  than  one 
signature  to  the  order  ; that  is  all  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  there  is. 

O.  All  this  is  purported  to  be  under  the  date  of 
the  22nd  of  August  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  I ask  him  to  tell  me 
10  when  the  last  signature,  after  the  date  dated  this  22nd 
day  of  August  1847,  was  signed  ^ 

A.  I believe  the  day  after ; as  soon  as  I found  out 
the  mistake,  I had  it  rectified. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  sending  Dixon  with  another 
15  keeper  ; one  keeper,  after  the  patient  had  been  removed 
into  your  house,  and  recpiesting  Mrs.  J.  to  sign  it,  on 
the  very  day  week,  the  Sunday  following  he  was  admitt- 
ed ; were  not  two  keepers  sent  to  put  that  paper  for 
Mrs.  J.  to  sign  ? 

20  A.  I do  not  remember  it,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  You  said  just  now  not ; 
do  you  mean  to  qualify  I 

A.  My  decided  and  distinct  belief  is,  that  I rectified 
the  mistake  as  soon  as  possible,  the  next  day. 

25  Q.  Then  you  say,  you  did  not  send  two  keepers  the 
following  day  for  her  signature  to  that  document  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  any  document  1 

A.  Or  to  any  document. 

30  Q.  Now  may  I ask  you  whether  you  recollect  my 
visit  on  the  5th  of  October,  with  respect  to  Mr.  E.  and 
the  chain,  and  my  requesting  to  have  the  chain  removed 
from  the  bed,  on  the  5th  of  October  \ 

A.  Yes,  I remember  it  ; I remember  the  eircum- 
35  stance  of  the  chain,  but  I do  not  remember  your  request- 
ing that  the  chain  should  be  removed  from  the  bed. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? 

A.  No  I do  not. 

Q.  Then  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  it  is 
40  that  you  say  in  your  pamphlet  that  I peremptorily  ob- 
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jected  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  What  page  of  pamphlet  ? 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Page  seventeen,  that  was  the  only 
restraint  1 saw. 

5 Mr.  Keating.  Is  there  not  a difference  between  that, 
and  having  the  chain  on  the  bed  when  he  slept  some- 
where else  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehoitse.)  Do  you  remember  when 
I visited  on  the  1 1th,  your  assuring  me  that  the  chain 

10  was  removed  on  the  1 1th? 

A.  Yes,  I remember,  I did  tell  you  that  the  chain 
was  removed  from  the  bed,  on  the  faith  of  the  man  tell- 
ing me  that  it  had  been. 

Q.  D id  I visit  that  room,  and  see  the  chain  there  ? 

15  A.  You  did,  sir. 

Q.  Then  although  you  are  not  quite  certain  whe- 
ther I peremptorily  objected  to  the  chain,  did  you  go  into 
that  room,  from  the  time  of  my  visit  on  the  fifth,  till 
the  eleventh  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  I can  remember  I did. 

Q.  And  saw  the  chain  there? 

A.  No,  not  saw  the  chain  there. 

Q.  The  chain  was  there  on  the  1 1th  ? 

A.  I did  not  see  it  ; on  the  1 1th,  I asked  the  keeper 

25  whether  it  was  removed,  and  he  said  it  was,  and  so  I did 
not  look  to  it. 

(^.  Do  you  say  that  neither  Dr.  Howell  nor  mvself 
objected  to  the  chain  being  fastened  to  the  bed,  and  to 
Mr.  E.’s  leg  ? 

30  A.  You  objected  to  the  chain,  but  you  did  not  say 
any  thing  particular  regarding  the  chain,  with  respect  to 
to  its  being  on  the  bed,  or  off  the  bed. 

Q.  I did  object  to  Mr.  E.’s  leg  being  fastened  to  the 
chain  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  his  leg  fastened  to  the  chain  the  night 
following  my  objection  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  You  understand  that  on 

40  October  5,  the  magistrates  ordered  the  discontinuance 

d d 
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of  the  chain  % 

A.  They  did  not  order  the  discontinuance ; they 
objected  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ft  * ipp .)  They  did  not  give  you  a 
5 peremptory  order  ? 

A.  No,  they  expressed  themselves  very  strongly, 
that  they  did  not  like  that  mode  of  restraint. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Mire  house.)  Then  may  I ask  what  is 

understood  by  these  words,  “ Which  the  magistrates 
10  had  peremptorily  objected  to.”  Can  you  explain  what  is 
meant  by  these  words,  “ which  the  magistrates  had 
peremptorily  objected  to  V 

A.  I can  remember  you  very  strongly  objecting  to 
that  mode  of  restraint,  but  I do  not  remember  a de- 
15  cided  order  that  it  was  to  be  discontinued. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember,  on  the  visit  of  the  1st 
of  December,  Mr.  E.  complaining  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  church  the  Sunday  previously? 

A.  Yes,  at  least  he  did  not  complain  in  my  pre- 
20  sence ; I was  told  afterwards  of  his  complaining. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  visitors  asking  you  the 
reason  why  you  refused  his  going  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  previously  ? 

A.  1 remember  the  complaint  being  mentioned  to 

25  me. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  what  the  reason  was  that  he 
gave.  He  has  not  given  you  a distinct  answer  to  the 
question.  Do  you  remember  the  reason  you  gave 
why  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  church  % 

30  A.  I believe  the  reason  was  that  he  was  in  an  im- 
proper state  to  go. 

Q.  ■ By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Did  you  not  tell  the 
visitors,  of  whom  Mr.  Battersby  was  one,  that  the 
reason  was  that  he  had  taken  physic  in  the  morning  ? 
35  A.  I might  have  suggested  that  with  the  other 
reason  ; but  I do  not  remember  giving  that  as  the  sole 
reason  why  he  did  not  go. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  other  reason  whatever  except 
his  having  taken  medicine  in  the  morning  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  I believe  1 said  he  was  not  in  a fit  state. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  our  sending  in  for  the 
keepers,  of  whom  Hunt  was  one,  to  ask  what  time  the 
medicine  was  given  ? 

A.  Yes,  I remember  that,  but  was  not  present 
5 the  whole  time. 

Q.  Were  you  not  present  when  Hunt  told  us  the 
hour  you  gave  the  medicine  ? 

A.  1 do  not  remember  his  telling  you. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  Hunt 
1 0 saying  so  ? 

A.  No,  l do  not  remember  his  saying  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Mirehouse .)  Did  not  Hunt  tell  you 
in  our  presence,  with  another  keeper,  that  the  rnedb 
cine  was  given  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ? 

15  A.  No,  sir,  I do  not  remember  that  at  all  ? 

Q.  Will  you  say  he  did  not? 

A.  Yes,  I am  confident  he  did  not,  not  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  There  are  two  persons  in  this  room  who  were 
20  present. 

A.  What  I say,  sir,  I say  from  my  conviction. 

Mr.  Batter  shy.  I certainly  recollect  Dr.  Bompas 
saying  that  Mr.  £.  did  not  go  to  church  because  he 
had  taken  the  medicine,  and  then  it  was  stated  by  the 
25  keeper  that  it  was  given  at  six  o’clock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  I have  one  more  ques- 
tion ; do  you  remember  Mr.  L.  complaining  that  he 
was  brought  from  Bath,  and  left  at  your  house  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  you  neither  put  him 
30  into  a room  where  there  was  a fire,  or  gave  him  any  food  ? 

A.  I was  not  in  the  room  when  he  made  such  a 
complaint  as  that.  I believe  that  Mr.  L.  was  examined 
for  some  time  by  the  visitors  when  I was  not  in  the 
room. 

35  Q.  Then  will  you  tell  us  now  whether,  when  he 
was  brought  to  your  house,  he  had  a room  in  which 
was  a fire,  and  whether  he  had  any  food  given  him 
that  evening  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  had  been  a fire  in  his  room  all  day* 
40  Q.  Was  there  when  he  was  brought  in  ? 
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A.  I will  not  be  sure  whether  there  was  when  he 
was  brought  in  it ; but  there  was  all  the  day  and  the 
room  was  prepared  for  him ; he  came  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night. 

5 Q.  Was  there  any  food  given  to  him  that  night  ? 

A.  lie  did  not  wish  for  any. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  not  an  answer. 

A.  No,  I believe  there  was  not. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Fripp.)  Was  food  asked  for  or  offered 
10  to  him] 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  some  offered  to  him  by  the 
servants. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Stone.)  Give  me  the  name  of  the  ser- 
vant, if  you  please. 

15  A.  Dixon  asked  him  if  he  would  have  any  thing. 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Fripp.)  Mr.  Mirehouse  and  Dr. 
Howell  were  at  your  Asylum  on  the  5th  of  October, 
when  they  observed  the  restraint  put  upon  Mr.  E.  and 
objcted  to  it  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  removed  on  the  following  morning, 
the  sixth  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  given  any  instructions  that  the  chain 
25  should  be  removed  from  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  had  you  enquired  whether  your  orders 
30  had  been  obeyed,  and  had  you  been  given  to  under- 
stand they  were  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  E.  removed  from  that  room  between 
the  5th  and  the  1 1th  of  October. 

35  A.  Yes,  he  was,  sir. 

Air.  Stone . Will  you  ask  him  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  remove  the  chain,  and  when  they 
were  given  ? 

Q.  ( By  Air.  Fripp.)  To  whom  were  the  instruc- 
40  tions  given  ? 
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A.  To  Banwell,  the  keeper. 

Q,  Did  you  ascertain  on  the  6th  that  the  patient 
had  been  freed  from  that  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Did  you  give  instructions,  to  have  the  chain 
removed  from  the  bed,  to  Banwell? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  ask  Banwell  if  the  order 
had  been  obeyed  ? 

10  A.  I did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  One  or  two  days  afterwards. 

Q.  A day  or  two  afterwards  you  asked  whether 
the  chain  had  been  removed,  not  only  from  the  person 
15  of  Mr.  E.  but  from  the  bed'? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone,)  When  did  he  give  the  order? 

A.  I ordered  its  removal  at  first,  and  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  I enquired  whether  it  had  been 
20  removed. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  But  did  not  go  into  the 
room  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  bed  covered  it. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  He  has  not  stated  in  so  many 
25  words  on  what  day  he  gave  the  instruction  to  remove 
the  chain  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember,  sir,  but  it  was  before  the 
day  when  I went  and  asked  him  whether  the  chain 
was  removed,  meaning  the  6th. 

30  Q.  You  went  and  asked  him  on  the  6th  ? 

A.  No,  on  the  6th  I told  him  to  remove  the  chain. 

Q.  Mr.  E.  complained  that  a letter  which  he  wrote 
to  one  of  the  visitors  unsealed  had  been  delivered  to 
you,  and  that  it  had  not  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Mire- 
35  house,  and  at  Trinity  Quarter  Sessions  you  were  asked 
questions  about  that;  one  question  was  whether  you 
received  such  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  Do  you  remember 
the  answer? 

A.  That  there  had. 

40  Q.  Then  you  were  asked  whether  you  forwarded 
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it  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  ; clo  you  remember  your 
answer  ? 

A.  No,  that  I had  not.  I told  him  that  I had  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  asking  you  what  was  tiie 
5 purport  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  E.  so  sent  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  answer  that  you  gave  ? 

A.  I believe  that-  the  answer  was,  that  it  was 
10  chiefly  a request  for  a loan  of  some  books. 

Q.  Was  the  word  “ chiefly”  used  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  ; some  word  to  that  purport. 

Q.  Did  you  specify  what  the  books  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  some  volumes  of  classics. 

15  Q.  Do  you  remember  your  being  further  asked 
whether,  as  he  was  wanting  those  classics,  he  being  a 
classical  scholar,  it  would  not  have  soothed  his  mind 
to  have  received  such  books,  and  that  it  seemed  almost 
cruel  not  to  forward  a letter  containing  so  simple  a 
20  request  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  ? 

A.  I remember  it  being  said. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  answer  ? 

25  A.  No,  I do  not.  The  fact  of  the  case  was,  I had 
given  him  several  volumes. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Is  that  the  answer  you  have  given 
in  your  book  : “ i did  not  give  this  letter  because  I 
was  not  aware  that  such  an  enquiry  would  be  made 
$0  by  the  Visiting  Magistrates.  It  had  never  been  so 
previously  in  this  Asylum  nor,  I believe,  in  others.” 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keating.  I think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  letter  itself  is  put  in. 

>5  The  Chairman . 1 believe  he  was  asked  if  the  letter 

was  in  existence  and  he  stated  not. 

Mr.  Keating.  He  has  not  stated  so  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Is  this  the  letter  or  a copy  ? 

A.  It  is  the  letter. 

10  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Do  I understand  you  to 
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say  that  that  is  the  letter  which  was  directed  to  me 
and  was  not  sent  ? 

A.  Yes. 

<2-  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Was  there  more  than  one  let- 
5 ter  delivered  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman)  Did  you  or  did  you  not 
stop  more  than  one  letter  from  Mr.  E.  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir,  I believe  not;  not  since  Mr.  Mirehouse 
spoke  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  on  any  occasion,  stop 
more  than  one  letter  from  Mr.  E.  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house ? 

15  A.  There  was  one  letter  from  Mr.  E.  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house which  was  delayed. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

A.  No,  sir,  only  one  was  stopped  ; only  one  was 
not  delivered. 

20  Q.  You  are  sure  that  whatever  letters  Mr.  E.  might 
have  written  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  all  went  to  him,  and 
that  you  only  stopped  one — provided  you  had  a know- 
ledge of  the  letters  of  course — that  came  into  your 
hands,  or  were  seen  or  known  of  by  you,  as  having 
25  been  written  by  Mr.  E.  ; that  you  had  never  stopped 
more  than  one  of  those  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the 
reason  you  did  not  send  the  letter  you  put  into  my 
30  hands  in  December,  was  because  you  did  not  think  I 
was  a visitor  for  that  year  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  all  the  circumstances,  but  1 
remember  giving  you  a letter  at  the  time  of  your 
visit  ? 

35  Q.  But  do  you  not  remember  givingme  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  forwarded  to  me  ? 

A.  I believe  I did  give  some  such  explanation  why 
the  letter  was  not  delivered. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  then  put  in  and  read,  as 
40  follows  : — 
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15 
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Fishponds,  Private  Lunatic  Asylum, 

October  21,  1847. 

Reverend  Sir, 

1 intended  to  have  written  to  you  (but  have  been  prevented) 
sooner,  in  order  to  thank  you  for  an  excellent  sermon  which  I had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  on  Sunday  last.  Perhaps  as  that  day  was  observed  as 
one  of  thanksgiving,  you  might  have  expected  after  the  morning  service 
a collection  to  be  made  bv  your  churchwarden,  and  as  I was  then 
unable  to  attend,  will  you  allow  me  to  consider  myself  as  in  your  debt, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Stapleton,  a trifle,  by  way  of  alms.  It  would 
give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you  whenever  it  may  not  be  incon- 
venient to  yourself,  and,  would  you  not  deem  it  impertinent,  I would 
solicit  the  loan  of  a Juvenal  and  Vellerius  Paterculus,  or  a Greek 
Testament. 


1 am, 

Rev.  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  G.  E. 


The  Rev.  William  Mirehouse,  &c.  Sec.  &c. 
Hambrook  Grove. 


Q,  (By  the  Chairman.)  Now  what  was  the  reason 
for  your  not  sending  that  letter  of  Mr.  E.  to  Mr. 
Mirehouse?  What  could  be  your  reason  for  not  for- 

25  warding  it  to  Mr.  Mirehouse'? 

A.  I did  not  deem  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  doing  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Did  Mr.  E.  hear  Mr.  Mire- 
house preach  the  sermon  ? 

30  A.  I don’t  remember  what  particular  sermon  it 
was. 

Q.  'There  is  some  sermon  referred  to,  preached  by 
Mr.  Mirehouse  ; did  your  patient  hear  of  Mr.  Mire- 
house preaching  that  sermon  or  sermons'? 

35  A.  I cannot  say ; but  I conclude  that  he  did,  as  he 
speaks  about  having  heard  them. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  your  father,  the  late  Dr. 

40  Bompas,  managed  this  Asylum  before  you  came  to  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  destined  to  the  medical  profession, 
with  the  view  to  your  succeeding  him,  in  case  of  your 
outliving  him  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  object  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  that  object,  did  you  receive  what  is 
5 termed  a medical  education  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  at  the  University  College,  in 
London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  How  many  years'  study  had  you  there'? 

A.  Five. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a first  class  bachelor’s  degree  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  And  did  you  afterwards  take  the  degree  of 
15  Bachelor  of  Medicine? 

A.  Yes,  I did,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  university? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  same  university. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  medical  education,  did 
20  you  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  that  branch  of 
medical  science  with  which  you  were  to  become  more 
practically  occupied  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did,  sir.  The  fact  is,  I directed  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  branches  of  study  bearing 
25  upon  it,  such  as  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  generally. 
Q.  The  nervous  system  and  the  brain  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hold,  at  that  time,  the  appointment  of 
of  first  physician’s  clerk? 

30  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  And  afterwards  first  physician’s  assistant? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  hospital  of  the  University  College? 

A.  Yes.  I was  junior  physician’s  assistant  in  the 
35  first  place,  and  afterwards  first  physician’s  assistant. 

Q.  In  the  University  of  London,  are  those  offices 
conferred  on  students  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
made  in  their  studies? 

A.  Yes,  they  are. 

40  Q.  They  are  honours,  in  fact? 
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A.  They  are  honours. 

Q.  I believe  you  returned  to  Fishponds  about  the 
latter  end  of  1846? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

5 Q.  And  did  you  then  engage  in  assisting  your 
father,  the  late  Dr.  Bompas,  in  the  management  of  the 
Asylum;  in  November,  1846? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Did  you  continue  so  to  assist  him  up  to  the 
10  period  of  his  death,  which  we  have  heard  took  place  in 
February,  1847. 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  your  so  assisting  him  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  establishment 
15  and  its  inmates,  and  your  fathers’s  mode  of  treatment  of 
them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  your  father  had  managed  that  Asylum 
a great  many  years. 

20  A.  More  than  thirty  years. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  heard  that  your  father,  the  late 
Dr.  Bompas,  died  suddenly,  in  1847;  leaving,  I believe, 
a very  considerable  family  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  Upon  his  death,  was  it  arranged,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  his  executors,  that  you  should  undertake 
the  management  of  the  Asylum  % 

A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  to  be  assisted  in  it  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
30  Smith  ? 


A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Smith  to  reside,  or  to  be  a visitor? 

A.  To  be  visiting  and  consulting  surgeon. 

Q.  How  often  was  he  to  visit  the  Asylum  ? 

35  A.  Three  times  a week. 

Q.  He  is  a relation  of  yours,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; an  uncle. 

Q.  Although  a relation  of  yours,  I may  yet  ask  you 
whether  he  is  a surgeon  of  great  experience,  and  great 
40  eminence  in  Bristol? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  decidedly. 

Q.  You  have  managed  that  Asylum  from  that  time 
to  the  present  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Were  you  at  all  assisted  in  that  department  of 
the  Asylum,  which  is  tenanted  by  the  ladies,  by  your 
mother,  Mrs.  Bompas  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Bompas? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  during  the  time  you  have  had  the 
management  of  that  Asylum,  managed  it  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment  with  a view  to  the  comfort  and  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  your  patients  ? 

15  A.  I have,  Sir. 

Q.  Were  your  directions  to  your  keepers  to  be  al- 
ways patient  and  forbearing  towards  the  patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  ; I have  given  them  repeated 
instructions. 

-0  Q.  The  charges  against  your  establishment,  resolv- 

ing themselves  into  two  heads — irregularities  in  the 
books,  and  in  the  next  place  certain  specific  allegations 
of  cruelty  and  incompetency.  I will  first  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  first  branch,  namely,  the  alleged  irregulari- 
15  ties  in  the  books.  Firstof  all,  I will  take  the  book  directed 
by  the  60th  section  of  the  act  to  be  kept,  namely,  the 
Case  Book,  of  which  we  have  heard.  I understand  from 
you  that  under  this  act  you  did  not  enter  the  old  cases — 
the  cases  of  patients  which  are  old  cases  in  the  establish- 
0 ment,  when  you  took  the  management  of  the  Asylum. 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  first  page  of  that 
book  at  an  entry  made  there  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy  in  your  father’s  life  time  ; and  which  it  now 
5 appears,  I think,  on  all  hands  to  be  agreed,  was  made 
in  the  month  of  January,  1846.  Read  it  if  you  please  ; 
you  will  find  it  at  the  end  of  the  letters. 

A.  “We  have  perused  the  Case  Book,  and  consider 
the  cases  in  it  to  be  detailed  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

D J.R.H  nine,  B.W. Procter,  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.” 
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Q.  That  was  made  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1846  I 

A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  your  late  father’s  time  ? 

A.  In  the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  time. 

5 Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp)  Thirteen  months  before  Dr. 
Bompas  died  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Now  can  you  tell  me 
whether  looking  through  that  Case  Book  as  it  then 
10  stood,  with  reference  to  the  date  of  January.  1846, 
which  was  in  the  same  month  as  the  order  ol  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  mode  in  which  the  Case  Book  was  to 
be  kept — can  you  tell  me  by  looking  at  that  book,  and 
the  state  of  the  case,  at  that  date,  whether  the  cases  of 
15  all  patients  then  in  the  Asylum,  appeared  in  that  Case 
Book  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  They  did  not. 

A.  No. 

20  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  The  9th  of  January,  1846.  I wish 
to  ascertain  what  construction  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves put  on  their  own  order  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  the  question,  whether  it  was  be- 
25  fore  or  after  the  order  ? 

Mr  Keating.  I think  the  date  of  the  approval  is  the 
22nd  January,  1846,  and  the  date  of  the  form  is  the  9th. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating).  Therefore  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  was  after  the  promulgation  of  the  form  % 
30  A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Witts).  And  all  the  cases  at  that  time 
were  not  reported  in  the  book  ? 

A.  No. 

( By  the  Chairman.)  How  many  cases  upon  the 
35  22nd  of  January,  were  entered  in  that  Case  Book — 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1846  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  seven. 

(By  Mr.  Keating).  We  agreed  the  other  day  as  to 
the  date  of  that  approval,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Case 
40  Book — I think  it  is  May  ? 
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A.  Yes,  it  is  the  22nd  of  May. 

Q.  Look  through  and  see  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1 846,  how  many  cases  were  entered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bompas  in  that  book. 

5 A.  There  were  ten. 

Q.  Now  I see  by  the  minute  the  Commissioners 
entered  in  the  visitors’  book  of  that  same  date,  that  there 
were  then  45  private  patients  in  the  Asylum,  of  whom 
25  were  male,  and  20  females.  Of  them  it  appears 
10  from  the  Medical  Register  that  one  is  occasionally 
placed  under  restraint,  and  six  are  under  medical  treat- 
ment. Now  just  turn  to  the  Medical  Journal  and  tell 
me  whether  you  can  see  the  number  of  persons  under 
medical  treatment,  that  had  been  under  medical  treat- 
15  ment,  from  January  to  May,  1846,  male  and  female  ? 

A.  Seven,  Sir. 

Q.  Between  January  and  May? 

A,  Yes. 

(By  the  Chairman.)  Your  answer  applies  to  medi- 
!0  cal  treatment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

( By  Mr.  Keating ).  Now  I understand  you  that  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  the  date  of  that  approval,  there  were 
but  ten  cases  entered  in  that  Case  Book. 

\5  A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  seven  you  have  afterwards ; 
seventeen  cases. 

Q.  {By  Mr  Keating.)  Now  you  took  to  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1 847  ^ 

!0  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you  to-day  as 
to  whether  certain  treatment  with  reference  to  a num- 
ber of  patients  whom  he  specified  between  the  23rd  of 
January,  1847  and  the  month  of  May,  1848,  appears  in 
5 the  Case  Book,  and  your  answers  are  recorded.  What 
I want  to  know  is  this — whether  at  every  visit  of  the 
Commissioners  to  your  Asylum,  the  Case  Book,  the 
Medical  Journal,  and  the  Visitor’s  Book  was  produced 
to  them  ] 

0 A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  without  going  through  the  eases  one  by 
one,  you  have  been  asked  whether  the  number  of  cases 
specified  that  appeared  to  he  under  medical  treatment, 
in  the  Medical  Journal,  were  noticed  in  a particular 
5 way  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I want  to  know  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  their  visits,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
far  the  parties  who  are  stated  to  be  under  medical  treat- 
10  ment,  in  the  Medical  Journal,  how  far  their  cases  were 
noticed  in  the  Case  Book? 

A.  Yes,  certainly  they  had. 

Q.  A full  opportunity? 

A.  Yes. 

15  y.  My  question  refers  to  the  views  of  those  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  wTho  made  the  order  under  which 
that  Case  Book  was  kept.  I understand  from  you  they 
had  a full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Medical  Journal, 
and  also  the  Case  Book  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  confining  your  attention  for  the  present 
to  those  cases  which  were  represented  .as  being  under 
medical  treatment,  in  the  Medical  Journal,  and  specified 
also  in  the  Case  Book,  did  you  learn  from  the  Com- 
25  missioners  on  any  one  occasion  of  their  visiting  your 
establishment,  that  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the 
statement  of  those  cases,  in  the  Case  Book,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  in  the  Medical  Journal? 

A.  No,  1 never  did. 

30  Q.  Now,  I observe  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
Commissioners  do  remark  upon  the  omission  of  the 
entry  of  Mr.  L.’s  case? 

A.  Yes. 

O.  Is  that  the  only  omission  they  ever  remarked  ? 
35  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  verbally  to  you,  or  in  writing  in  the 
minutes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

O.  How  many  times  have  the  Commissioners  of 
40  Lunacy  visited  your  establishment,  since  you  became 
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the  manager  of  it,  to  the  commencement  of  these  pro« 
ceedings  % 

A.  Four  times. 

O.  {By  Mr.  Fripp.)  That  is  between  the  18th  of 
5 March,  1847,  and  the  13th  of  November,  1848,  inclu- 
sive ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  have  been  asked  by 
my  learned  friend,  whether  you  omitted  from  the 
10  pamphlet  that  you  published,  the  entry  in  the  Case 
Book,  in  which  the  Commissioners  expressed  their 
regret  at  the  omission  of  Mr.  L.’s  case?  In  the  Ap- 
pendix which  you  published  to  your  pamphlet,  I find  it 
is  headed  “ Copies  of  all  the  Minutes  ol  the  Visiting 
15  Magistrates  and  Visiting  Commissioners,  made  in  the 
Visitors’  Report  Book,  during  my  management  of  the 
Asylum.”  Now,  did  you  print  in  that  pamphlet  all  the 
minutes  made  by  the  Magistrates  and  Visitors,  in  the 
Visitors’  Report,  during  your  management  of  the 
20  Asylum  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you,  amongst  others,  print  the  follow- 
ing minute,  having  direct  reference  to  that  entry  in  the 
Case  Book,  in  these  words  : “But  neither  in  the  Jour- 
25  nal,  nor  in  the  Case  Book,  have  the  entries  been  made 
with  the  care  and  regularity  which  the  Statute  requires; 
and  we  have  therefore  noted  the  defect  in  the  books 
themselves,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  speedily  and  effec- 
tually remedied  ” 

30  A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  published  in  the  pamphlet  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  minute  of  the  Visitors  under  the  date  of 
April  26th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Had  you  any  desire  whatever  to  suppress  in 
that  pamphlet  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  had 
made  an  observation  in  the  Case  Book,  impeaching  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Case  Book  was  kept  in  that 
particular  instance  ? 

40  A.  I did  not.  I take  the  Visitors’  Report  Book 
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to  be  a general  summary  of  all  that  was  reported  in 
the  other  books  ; the  substance  of  alb 

Q.  Now  how  often  during  the  period  that  you  have 
had  the  management  of  the  Fishpond  Asylum,  have  the 
5 Visiting  Magistrates  visited  at  your  Asylum  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  ? 

A.  1 think  it  is  eleven  times. 

Q.  Were  the  Visitors,  on  each  of  those  occasions, 
accompanied  by  a medical  man  ? 

10  A.  They  were, 

Q.  The  Chairman . It  is  wrong  to  put  it  in  that 
way,  because  the  medical  man  is  a Visitor  himself,  just 
as  much  as  either  of  the  others. 

A.  (Z?j/  Mr.  Keating.)  Upon  each  of  those  occa- 
15  sions  was  one  of  the  Visitors  a medical  man? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A Physician  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  cannot  be  a visit  without. 
20  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Was  that  Case  Book  with 
the  Medical  Journal  submitted  to  the  Visitors,  including 
the  medical  man,  at  each  of  these  visits  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  certified  by  them  so  to  have  been  pro- 
25  duced  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  sup- 
posing you  to  have  stated  in  your  history  of  the  case 
of  any  patient  that  medicine  had  been  administered — I 
30  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  a Physician  would  be 
competent  to  see  in  the  statement  of  that  case  whether 
you  have  properly  stated  the  results  of  that  treatment? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  Visitors,  including  the  Physician, 
35  have  had  a full  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  the 
parties  stated  in  the  Medical  Journal  to  be  under 
medical  treatment — how  far  their  cases  were  properly 
entered  in  the  Case  Book  in  each  of  those  cases  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  Full  opportunity  ? 
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A.  Full  opportunity. 

Q.  As  much  opportunity  as  my  learned  friend, 
or  those  who  instructed  him,  had  afterwards  of  ascer- 
taining it  ? 

5 A.  Yes ; they  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  books  to  any  extent  that  they  pleased. 

Q.  Now  I observe  that  on  one  occasion  the  Visitors 
state  that  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  was  not  entered  in  the 
Case  Book,  and  upon  another  occasion  that  Miss  T.’s 
10  case  was  not  entered  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  remarks  applied  to  omissions  of  cases 
from  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  But  did  the  Visitors,  at  any  time,  make  a minute 
or  a verbal  remonstrance  to  you  as  to  the  cases  that 
were  entered  being  entered  in  an  insufficient  or  im- 
proper manner  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

20  Q.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  if  the  Com- 
missioners or  Visitors  had  suggested  to  you  that  that 
Case  Book  was  not  properly  kept,  whether  you  would, 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  have  altered  it  so  as  to  suit 
their  views? 

25  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  With  reference  to  one  or  two  particular  cases 
as  to  which  you  were  asked  : first  I will  ask  you 
whether  the  answers  which  you  have  given  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  the  Case  Book  to  the 
30  Commissioners  and  the  Visitors,  and  the  opportunities 
for  examination  that  they  had  of  that  book,  whether 
those  answers  apply  to  the  Case  Book  equally  to  the 
Medical  Journal  and  to  the  Visitors’  Book  ? 

A.  Yes  ; they  were  all  produced  to  them. 

35  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  They  had  all  the  books, 
I understand  you,  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes  ; they  were  all  brought  in  a box  together. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Keating .)  Now,  suppose  your  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  your  not 
40  being  bound  to  notice  the  cases  of  patients  in  your 
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father’s  time,  or  of  their  subsequent  treatment ; 
supposing  that  construction  to  have  been  wrong,  must 
the  Commissioners  have  seen  that  you  acted  upon 
some  such  construction  ? 

5 A,  Certainly. 

Q.  How  must  they  have  seen  that  you  did  not  enter 
the  patients  in  your  father’s  time  ? 

A.  Because  they  would  have  found  that  their 
cases  did  not  appear  in  the  Case  Book. 

10  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  How  could  they  know 
whether  they  were  well  or  not  ? 

A.  By  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  that  though  you  considered 
yourself  not  bound  to  enter  them  in  the  Case  Book, 
1 5 you  considered  yourself  bound  to  enter  them  in  the 
Medical  Journal  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  have  seen  them  there,  and 
then  have  asked  you  why  they  were  not  in  the 
20  Case  Book  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Until  this  matter  was  agitated  and  this  inquiry 
directed,  had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  you  were  not 
keeping  that  Case  Book  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
2.5  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  No  ; I had  not. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  did  know  in  the 
particular  instance  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners 
and  by  the  Visitors  P 
30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  beyond  that  you  were  not  aware  of  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  There  are  one  or  two  particular  entries  in  the 
Medical  Journal  that  I called  your  attention  to,  and 
35  now,  as  I am  going  to  the  Medical  Journal,  and  to 
the  point  I before  alluded  to,  I think  it  right  to  apply 
to  the  Court  that  Dr.  Bompas  should  be  sworn? 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  ask  to  be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  by  me,  on  his  behalf, 

40  The  Chairman.  If  he  applies,  the  Court  will  hardly 
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object.  In  all  cases  where  a person  is  likely  to  say 
anything  that  may  criminate  himself,  it  is  held  better 
that  he  shall  not  be  put  on  oath;  that  is  from  merciful 
considerations  towards  the  individual  that  he  may  not, 
5 having  stated  a thing  not  on  oath,  be  inclined  to  stand 
on  what  he  has  previously  stated  ; but  if  the  party 
wishes  for  it,  he  may  do  so,  but  he  is  of  course 
making  himself  liable  to  penalties. 

Mr.  Keating . As  to  the  liability  to  the  penalties, 
10  that  does  not  arise  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  Stone . The  objection  to  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  this,  that  it  will  look  absurd  that  he  should  be  sworn 
as  to  one  part  of  his  statement  and  not  as  to  the  whole. 
15  Mr.  Keating.  I refer  more  particularly  to  the  part 
in  which  I understand  an  intention  exists  to  contradict 
Dr.  Bompas.  I collect  from  that  paper  that  an  in- 
tention exists  to  contradict  Dr.  Bompas  with  reference 
to  a particular  point  ; now  it  may  be  supposed  that 
20  the  word  of  Dr.  Bompas  unaccompanied  by  his  oath 
ought  not  to  have  the  same  weight  as  anything  having 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  1 am  anxious  that  Dr. 
Bompas  should  have  all  the  weight  that  he  believes 
attaches  to  it,  and  that  he  should  be  sworn  as  to  the 
25  fact  as  to  which  they  propose  to  contradict  him. 

Mr.  Stone . Then  although  I do  not  find  fault  with 
the  course  that  has  been  taken,  I think  the  application 
ought  to  have  been  made  before  Dr.  Bompas  was 
examined  on  those  points,  because  the  Court  will 
30  recollect  I examined  him  at  very  great  length  as  to 
the  entries,  the  erasures,  and  the  particular  manner 
in  which  those  entries  were  made,  the  whole  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  question  which  my  friend  is  now 
about  to  put,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  the  statements 
35  which  were  given  by  Dr.  Bompas  in  reference  to  that 
question,  ought  to  have  been  under  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  if  any  part  of  it  is,  therefore  I must  go  over  the 
whole  of  it  again. 

Mr.  Keating.  I have  no  objection  that  Dr. 
40  Bompas  when  sworn,  should  in  the  usual  course  be 
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asked  whether  what  lie  has  stated  during  this  enquiry 
be  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  this  question  be  put,  “ if  all  that  you 
have  stated  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  case  is  true,” 
5 that  will  do. 

7he  Chairman.  As  one  individual  I must  say,  that 
where  a person  in  Dr.  Bompas’s  station  of  life  positively 
states  that  a certain  fact  is  so,  that  it  is  true,  and  after- 
wards being  cautioned,  still  asserts  that  it  is  true,  I 
10  would  just  as  much  believe  him  then,  as  1 would  on 
his  oath,  for  I believe  that  a man  who  would  say  that 
which  is  false,  under  those  circumstances,  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  such  a thing  on  oath. 

Mr.  Fripp.  I think  the  Chairman,  out  of  tender- 
15  ness  to  Dr.  Bompas,  originally  suggested  that  he 
should  not  be  sworn,  and  I think  we  should  persevere 
in  that  course.  I suppose  that  the  learned  Counsel 
does  not  presume  that  any  member  of  the  Court  would 
not  as  soon  take  Dr.  Bompas’s  word  as  his  oath. — 
20  Then  I think  it  will  appear  extraordinary  when  the 
evidence  is  published  that  we  swear  Dr.  Bompas  to  a 
part  of  his  statement,  and  not  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Keating . I think  he  ought  to  be  sworn  to  the 
whole. 

25  Mr.  Gride.  The  irregularity  would  be  so  great  that 
we  had  much  better  say  at  once  that,  having  begun  to 
be  examined  without  oath  it  was  continued  to  the  end. 
It  seems  to  me  a contradiction  in  terms  ; the  whole 
dovetails  so  closely  to  the  other  that  I do  not  see  how 
30  you  can  detach  the  parts. 

Mr.  Keating.  At  all  events  I may  assume  this — 
that  it  was  not  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Bompas  that  the 
oath  was  dispensed  with  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all  ; I distinctly  stated  it 
35  on  purpose  at  first. 

Mr.  Fripp.  It  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  client 
to  swear  him  now.  It  would  appear  as  though  some- 
thing had  occurred  to  the  Court  which  induced  them 
to  swear  your  client. 

40  Mr.  Keating.  The  principal  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
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Dr.  Bompas’s  friends  is  that  it  should  not  appear  that 
Dr.  Bompas  was  disinclined  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Not  the  slightest  ; it  was  the  Chair- 
man’s suggestion. 

5 Mr.  J.  Q.  Smith . May  I be  allowed  to  make  just 
an  observation,  as  1 first  suggested  his  being  sworn. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  on  this  occasion 
that  he  attaches  as  much  credit  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Bompas  made  solemnly  and  deliberately  before  a Court 
10  of  Justice,  not  on  oath,  as  he  would  to  the  same  state- 
ment made  on  oath,  entirely  satisfies  me.  I was  under 
the  apprehension  that  when  this  was  laid  before  the 
Sessions  in  January,  we  might  have  this  disadvantage, 
that  the  evidence  against  him  was  on  oath,  and  the 
1 5 evidence  in  explanation  or  contradiction  of  it  was  not 
on  oath. 

The  Chairman.  I believe  that  the  statements  made 
by  a gentleman  in  his  station,  though  not  on  oath, 
would  be  taken  precisely  as  if  on  oath  ; at  the  same 
20  time  I believe  that  if  a person  would  state  that  which 
is  untrue  in  such  a solemn  way,  he  would  state  the 
same  if  put  on  his  oath,  therefore  I could  not  attach 
more  weight  to  one  than  the  other. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Keating .)  Now  there  was  one  par- 
25  ticular  case  in  the  Case  Book  I think  to  which  you 
referred  as  being  the  case  of  C. ; you  were  asked 
whether  he  had  not  an  epileptic  fit,  and  you  answered 
that  he  had,  and  I think  it  took  place  on  the  lltli  of 
January,  1848  ; just  see  that  I am  correct  ? 

30  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  11th  of  January. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend  whether 
there  appeared  in  the  Case  Book  any  particular  treat- 
ment of  C.  for  that  epileptic  fit,  and  I think  you  said 
“ No  ?” 

35  A.  I said  that  the  general  treatment  was  continued. 

Q.  The  specific  treatment  for  the  epileptic  fit  did 
not  appear  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  treated  as  usual  in  epileptic  fits? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  he  recover  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  speedily  cured  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Had  he  any  return  of  it  while  he  was  in  your 
establishment  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  never  had  ? 

A.  No. 

10  Q.  That  entry  is  on  the  11th  of  January,  1848  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I find  that  on  the  20th  of  March,  1848,  your 
Asylum  was  visited  by  the  Visitors  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  And  I see  that  the  Visitors  were  accompanied 
on  that  occasion  by  Dr.  Lyon  ? 

A.  Yes  ; they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  there  was  any  deficiency  in 
the  entries  subsequent  to  January  11th,  the  date  of 
20  the  epileptic  fit,  with  reference  to  its  treatment,  had 
Dr.  L won  a full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mode  in 
which  that  was  referred  to  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fripp . That  could  not  be  because  there  was 
25  no  entry  till  after  the  Visitors  were  there.  The  first 
entry  after  the  epileptic  fit  is  the  21st  of  March  ? 

Q.  (Bp  Mr.  Keating .)  Had  Dr.  Lyon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  there  was  no  entry  concerning 
the  epileptic  fit  from  the  11th  of  January  till  the  20th 
30  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  given  to  understand  by  Dr.  Lyon 
on  that  occasion,  or  by  any  of  the  Visitors,  that  your 
not  making  any  entry,  which  is  now  charged  as  an 
35  irregularity,  that  it  was  an  irregularity  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  remark  whatever  made  upon  it  ? 

A.  None. 

Mr.  Stone . You  are  assuming  the  entry  of  the 
40  1 1 th  of  January  to  have  been  made  on  that  day  ; that 
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does  not  appear. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  Was  the  entry  of  the  lltli 
of  January  made  on  or  about  the  11th  of  January? 

A,  Yes. 

5 Q.  Was  it  at  all  events  made  before  the  20th  of 
March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  it  was  not  made  on  the  20th  of 
March,  I find  that  on  the  25th  of  April  the  Asylum  is 
10  visited  again.  My  learned  friend  suggests  a doubt 
whether  the  entry  of  the  epileptic  fit,  though  occurring 
on  the  lltli  of  January,  was  made  on  the  11th  of 
January  ; your  impression  is  that  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  And  at  all  events  it  was  before  the  20th  March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  suppose  it  was  not  before  the  20th  March  ; 
I find  that  on  the  25th  April  the  Visitors  visited  your 
Asylum? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Visitors,  especially  the  medical 
man,  say  to  you  anything  about  there  being  an  entrv  of 
the  epileptic  fit  on  the  11th  of  January,  which  was  not 
there  in  March,  according  to  their  last  report  ; I want 
25  to  know  whether  the  medical  Visitor  remarked  to  you 
in  any  way  that  there  was  an  entry  of  the  11th  of 
January  of  an  epileptic  fit  which  had  not  been  entered 
when  he  saw  the  book  last  in  the  preceding  month  of 
March  ? 

30  A.  No. 

Q,  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  intimated  to  you  by  that  medical  gentle- 
man, or  any  of  the  Visitors  or  Commissioners  at  any 
35  time,  that  the  mode  in  which  you  made  those  entries  in 
the  Case  Book  or  the  colours  of  the  ink,  or  anything 
connected  with  the  mode  in  which  you  kept  the  Case 
Book  was  erroneous,  except  in  the  instance  specified 
in  their  minutes  ? 

40  A.  No  ; nothing  at  all. 
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Q.  Now  a word  as  to  this  Admission  Book  ;--just 
take  that  Certilicate  Book  in  your  hands.  You  have 
been  asked  as  to  the  certificate  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
mission of  W.  J.,  who  was  admitted  the  27 th  August, 
1847  ; with  reference  to  A.  H.,  who  was  admitted  the 
8th  September,  1847;  as  to  T.  C.  who  was  admitted 
the  27th  November,  1847  ; and  as  to  E.  P.  who  was 
admitted  on  the  12th  October,  1847.  Now  all  those 
persons  seem  to  have  been  admitted  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  1847-  Now  I find  that  the  Commis- 
sioners first  visited  the  establishment  after  you  became 
the  proprietor,  on  the  18th  May,  1847  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  day  they  certified  “ The  recent 
certificates  have  been  examined  and  found  correct  ? ” 

Mr,  Stone,  Where  do  yon  find  that  ? 

Mr,  Keating,  In  their  minute. 

Mr,  Stone,  Under  what  date  ? 

Mr,  Keating.  The  18th  of  May,  1847- 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  that  “ found  correct,”  or  “ sub- 
stantially corect  ?” 

The  Chairman . “ Substantially  correct,”  I think. 

Mr,  Keating.  This  minute  does  not  apply  directly, 
but  it  is  necessary  as  a preliminary  question. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating .)  “The  recent  certificates 
have  been  examined  and  found  correct — W.  G.  Camp- 
bell, J.  C.  Pritchard.”  Now  I find  that  the  very  next 
visit  of  the  Commissioners  to  your  Asylum  is  upon  the 
22nd  of  January,  1848. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  is  after  the  admission  of  all  those 
parties  whose  names  I have  mentioned  to  you  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  certificates  upon  which  all  those 
parties  were  admitted  laid  before  the  Commissioners? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  after  the  examination  of  those  certificates 
did  the  Commissioners  certify  “ the  recent  certificates 
appeared  to  be  substantially  correct  ?” 

The  Chairman,  Did  they  examine  them  ? 
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Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  Did  they  in  fact  examine 
them  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  they  examined  them 
carefully  ; they  were  looking*  at  them. 

5 Q.  W.  J,  was  admitted  the  22nd  of  August ; that 
was  Sunday? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  irregularity  consists  in  the  two  certificates 
being  obtained  on  the  23rd  of  August  ? 

10  A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certifi- 
cates that  the  order  for  the  admission  was  on  the  22nd 
15  of  August,  and  that  the  certificates  were  dated  the 
23rd  of  August  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

The  Chairman . That  depends  upon  when  that 
23rd  was  put  in  ; whether  their  visit  was  long  after 
20  that. 

Mr.  Keating . Their  visit  was  long  after,  in  the 
following  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating,)  Now  turn  to  A.  H.,  and 
allow  me  to  say  that  here,  as  I understand,  the  irregu- 
25  larity  with  which  you  are  now  charged  is,  that  the 
second  certificate  is  dated  on  the  9th  of  September, 

1 847)  whereas  the  order  and  the  first  certificate  are 
dated  upon  the  8th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Does  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Certificate 
Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  The  Commissioners  could  have  seen  that 
distinctly  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  T.  C.  admitted  on  the  27th  of  November.  This 
is  the  case  where  you  got  the  third  certificate  ex 
ahundante  cauteld? 

A.  Yes  ; at  least  when  I was  under  the  impression 
40  that  the  former  certificate  was  not  valid,  I got 
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the  third. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  from  the  Commissioners 
that  it  was  a valid  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  learned  that  it  was  valid  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ♦)  Which  Commissioner 
10  was  that  ? 

A.  I rather  think  it  was  Mr.  Proctor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Mr.  Proctor  was  not 

there  till  the  23rd  of  January,  1 848  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ? that  was  the  next  visit, 

15  Mr.  Stone.  I call  your  attention  to  the  Commis- 
sioners’ report  of  the  22nd  of  April,  in  which  they 
refer  to  their  report  of  the  22nd  of  August : “ Since 
the  official  visit  of  the  Commissioners  last  January 
five  new  patients  have  been  admitted.  Some  expla- 
20  nation  was  given  to  us  verbally  by  Mr.  George  Bompas 
respecting  the  irregularity  of  the  certificates,  which  if 
it  had  been  inserted  in  the  original  order,  would  have 
alleviated  the  defect.” 

Mr.  Keating.  January  22nd,  1848.  The  Act  only 
25  refers  to  certificates  previous  to  that  time.  Mr.  L. 
was  admitted  long  afterwards,  and  their  report  refers 
to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  induced  you  to 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  certificate  was,  that 
30  the  certifying  medical  man  certified  the  state  of  the 
patients  at  a day  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  a doubt  whether  it  was  valid  or 
not  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  having  a doubt  you  obtained  a third 
certificate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  afterwards  learned  from  one  of  the  Com- 
40  missioners  that  it  was  a valid  certificate  in  his 
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judgment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  E.  P-  was  admitted  the  12th  of  October,  1S47* 
What  is  the  irregularity  there  ? 

5 A.  Mr.  Grace  signing  after  admission, 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp .)  As  to  the  notice  not  being 
received  by  December  the  7th  ? 

A.  Mr.  Grace  signed  the  second  certificate  after 
the  admission  of  the  patient,  though  it  does  not  appear 
10  there. 


Q.  {Bp  Mr.  Keating .)  The  objection  here,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  Mr.  Grace  signed  after  the 
admission  of  the  patient  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  E.  P.  was  taken  to  your  Asylum  by  Dr, 
O’Brien,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  examined  here  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  And  her  husband  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  I see  Dr.  O’Brien  signed  one  of  the  certificates 
upon  the  12th  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  second  certificate  signed  ? 

A,  I think  the  same  day,  or  the  day  afterwards. 

25  Q.  It  is  dated  the  same  day ; it  is  dated  the  12th. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  still  after  the  reception  into  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  P.  left  the  Asylum 
30  before  Mr.  Grace  signed  ? 

A.  I believe  they  had, 

Q.  The  irregularity,  therefore,  consists  in  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Grace  after  the  admission  where  the 
special  circumstances  were  not  stated  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  stated  “ she  is  very  suicidal  and 
had  nearly  destroyed  herself  by  cutting  her  throat  ?” 
A.  I did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  part  of  the  certifiate  or  what  ? 
40  Mr.  Keating.  I will  ask  further  about  that. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

A.  Some  time  after  the  patient’s  admission  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  added  the  special  cir- 
stances  ; that  is  what  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Were  you  at  that  time 
under  the  impression  that  the  special  circumstances 
might  be  added  after  the  admission  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  my  brother  saw  the  Commissioners 
when  they  referred  to  the  complaint  of  irregularity  in 
the  certificates,  and  he  understood  from  them  that  it 
was  allowable  for  me  to  put  the  special  circumstances 
on  the  order. 

Q.  If  they  were  communicated  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  However,  quantum  valent,  that  is  the  fact? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  did  under  that  impression  so  derived 
add  these  special  circumstances  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  And  under  a date  very 
different  from  the  time  at  which  you  made  the  entry  ? 

A.  Yes,  some  time. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  The  entry  itself  does  not 
bear  any  date  ? 

A.  The  entry  does  not  bear  a date. 

The  Chairman.  The  order  bears  a date,  and  in 
that  order,  bearing  the  date  of  the  I2th,  he,  long 
subsequently  to  the  12th,  makes  an  entry  of  special 
circumstances  as  part  and  portion  of  tliat  entry. 

Mr.  Keating . It  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  making 
it  appear  on  the  face  of  that  order  that  the  persons 
who  subscribed  that  order  introduced  something  which 
that  person  never  did  introduce. 

Witness.  I admit  that  it  was  wrong,  but  at  the 
time  I did  it  under  the  impression  that  I was  doing 
right. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  order  signed  by? 

Mr.  Keating.  The  order  is  signed  by  J.  P. 


The  Chairman . And  dated  October  12th,  and 
your  entry  appears  as  if  it  were  part  of  Ills  writing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  No,  scarcely  that ; it 
has  as  little  resemblance  to  the  writing  of  J,  1\  as  any 
5 can  be  conceived.  It  is  your  ordinary  hand-writing 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  made  any 
attempt  to  pass  it  off  as  J.  lYs  writing  ? 

A.  No. 

10  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  It  is  intended  as  part  of 
the  order,  but  you  did  not  attempt  to  copy  his  hand- 
writing or  at  all  conceal  your  making  the  addition  ? 

A.  No  ; not  at  all. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  And  it  was  made  by  you 
15  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  you  have  stated  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  you  have  also  stated  the  way  in  which 
you  derived  that  impression  ? 

A Yes. 

20  Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  Commissioner 
had  any  examination  on  the  subject  of  that  certificate  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  a case  which  I must  with- 
draw from  the  operation  of  the  subsequent  certificate 
25  of  the  Commissioners,  because  that  would  appear 
undoubtedly  on  the  face  of  it  irregular  ; therefore  the 
Commissioners  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
irregularity,  and  their  approval  would  go  for  nothing, 
but  that  is  not  the  case. 

30  Mr  Stone.  W.  JYs  case  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Keating.  Unless  I am  mistaken,  you  are  in 
error  there.  The  irregularity  appears  in  the  face  of 
it.  I he  irregularity  consists  in  this,  that  the  order  is 
dated  the  22nd  and  the  first  certificate  the  22nd, 
35  whereas  the  second  certificate  is  dated  the  23rd. 

Mr.  Fripp.  He  was  actually  received  without  an 
order. 

Mr.  Stone.  By  a strict  and  accurate  examination 
of  the  dates  it  may  be  seen. 

40  Mr.  Mirehouse.  We  are  not  now  trying  the 
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Commissioners. 

Mr.  Keating.  No,  sir  ; but  I look  on  this  as  most 
material.  Here  is  a young  man  who  comes  into  an 
establishment  to  work  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is 
very  complicated,  very  soon  after  it  is  passed.  He  is 
allowed  to  go  on  by  those  who  knew  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament better  than  he  does,  and  then  at  the  end  of  it 
they  make  this  entry. 

The  Chairman . Well,  that  is  a very  fair  line  of 
10  argument. 

Q.  Now  in  the  case  of  E.  P.,  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  irregularity  beyond  all  doubt,  what 
were  the  actual  facts  with  reference  to  the  time  at 
Avhich  the  second  certificate  was  obtained  ? 
i5  A.  It  was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
patient’s  admission. 

Q.  The  same  day  ? 

A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  The  patient  was  actually  brought  to  the  house, 
20  in  the  first  instance,  accompanied  by  the  medical  man 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  her  ? 

A.  Yes  ; she  was. 

Q.  Now  with  reference  to  Mr.  L.’s  case  ; in  his 
case,  which  is  the  case  referred  to  in  the  minute  of 
25  the  Visitors  of  April  the  25th,  1848,  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament speaks  of  receiving  the  patient  into  the  Asylum? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  received  Mr.  L,  into  the  Asylum 
were  there  two  certificates  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were. 

Q.  Then,  as  I understand  you,  the  alleged  irregu- 
larity is,  that  your  keepers,  without  obtaining  the 
properly  signed  certificates,  apprehended  Mr.  L.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  when  he  was  received  into  your  Lunatic 
Asylum  there  were  the  two  ceitificates  of  the  medical 
men  ? 

A . There  were. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  L.  on 
40  application  being  made  to  you? 
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A,  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  information  at  the  time  that  the 
application  was  made  to  you  to  send  for  Mr.  L.  that  it 
was  a very  imminent  case,  a very  urgent  case  ? 

5 A.  Yes ; my  brother  wrote  over  on  purpose  to 
send  for  him. 

Q.  That  he  was  in  such  a condition  as  rendered 
his  prompt  confinement  important  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

10  Q.  Did  you  send  your  servants  with  blank  certifi- 
cates, or  what  did  you  ? 

A.  I sent  one  of  them  ; a servant  was  sent  over 
with  Mr.  Greig’s  certificate  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Is  he  a medical  man  ? 

15  A,  He  is  a medical  man  ; but  there  was  no  order; 
and  I sent  it  back  by  my  brother,  who  came  over  to 
tell  me  that  Mr.  L.  was  to  be  sent  for*  I sent  it  back 
by  my  brother  to  Mrs.  L.  to  sign  the  order,  requesting 
him  to  give  it  to  the  keeper  when  he  should  get  into 

20  town,  and  soon  after  I followed  into  town  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  I met  my  brother  and 
the  keeper  before  he  went  off,  and  I believe  gave  him 
the  certificate  ; I will  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  me 
or  my  brother  ; I despatched  him  to  Devonport,  where 

25  Mr.  L.  was  supposed  to  be  ; then  the  day  but  one 
after  I heard  that  Mr.  L.  was  come  to  Bristol,  and  I 
communicated  with  two  of  his  friends  respecting  him, 
requesting  them  to  take  charge  of  him  and  put  him 
under  my  care-  I thought  it  the  best  plan,  but  they 

30  wished  that  I should  take  charge  of  him. 

Q.  Were  either  of  those  friends  the  person  who 
signed  the  order  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  friends  of  the  family. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  order  ? 

35  A.  Mrs.  L.  : and  so  they  came  to  me  in  great  haste 
and  said  that  not  a moment  was  to  be  lost  ; they  con- 
sidered Mr.  L/s  life  in  danger,  because  he  was  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits  in  quantities,  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  narcotics, 

40  Q.  (/?j/  Mr.  Stone.)  That  is  what  they  told  you? 
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A.  Yes  ; that  is  what  I was  told,  and  so  I deter- 
mined on  getting  a duplicate  certificate  and  order,  and 
sending  another  servant  as  the  other  had  not  returned. 
I got  the  duplicate  order  and  certificate. 

5 Q.  Was  the  second  order  signed  by  Mrs.  L.  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse .)  Was  the  first  ? 

A.  Ye  s. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  They  were  both  signed 
10  by  Mrs.  L.? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  two  orders,  are  there  not  ? The 
22nd  and  23rd  of  March,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Of  the  two  certificates  which  you  mentioned, 
one  you  could  not  find  } one  was  missing’  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating .)  E.  L.,  is  that  Mrs.  L.P 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  What  date  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  the  23rd  of  March.  Here  is 
another,  E.  L.  The  statement  of  special  circumstances 
is  not  signed. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Nor  yet  dated  ? 

25  Mr.  Keating.  Yes,  the  22nd  of  March,  1848. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Is  that  an  imperfect  document? 

Mr.  Keating.  Yes,  to  that  extent. 

Q,.  (By  the  Chairman.).  That  was  the  reason  of  the 
other  certificate  being  obtained  ? 

30  A.  That  was  not  the  cause  of  the  amended  one  ; the 
the  cause  of  the  other  was,  that  1 was  obliged  to  have 
another  order  in  order  to  send  another  servant. 

Q.  Then  the  one  he  was  taken  upon  was  the  first  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  at  first, 
35  but  the  servant  to  whom  I gave  the  second  order  and 
certificate,  finding  that  the  servant  who  had  the  original 
one  had  taken  him,  did  not  give  him  the  one  I gave  him, 
but  brought  it  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Then  that  has  no  special  cir- 
40  cumstances  P 
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A.  No. 

Q.  The  23rd  ought  to  have  had  special  circum- 
stances ; the  order  of  the  23rd  has  no  special 
circumstances,  and  that  was  the  order  on  which  he  was 
5 apprehended? 

A.  It  ought  regularly  to  have  had  special  circum- 
stances, He  was  admitted  with  two  certificates. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  There  were  two  certificates 
before  he  was  received  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  there  were. 

Mr.  Keating.  Then  there  need  not  be  any  special 
circumstances  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  is,  that  the  order  was 
not  correct. 

15  Mr.  Keating.  The  certificates  are  separate. 

The  Chairman.  I think  Dr.  Bompas  admitted  that  he 
was  not  received  on  the  two  certificates,  but  on  one  that 
was  obtained  afterwards  ? 

Witness . No,  he  was  admitted  on  the  original  one. 

20  Q.  What  is  the  certificate  you  cannot  find  ? 

A.  The  original  one  that  Dixon  took  with  him  to 
Devonport  was  afterwards  taken  to  Bath,  but  Mr.  L.  was 
apprehended  on  the  original  certificate  on  one  sheet,  the 
order  and  certificate  being  on  a double  sheet,  the  order 

25  not  having  the  second  signature. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  disposes  of  all  the  certificate 
cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Turn  to  the  Admission  Book  if 
you  please,  there  are  a number  of  cases ; I will  take  the 

30  cases  by  classes  if  I can  ; there  are  a number  of  cases  as  to 
which  you  have  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend,  in 
which  the  irregularity  consisted,  in  sending  the  notice 
of  the  discharge  more  than  two  clear  days  after  the  dis- 
charge to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  notice  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Visitors, 
did  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  discharge  and 
the  date  of  the  sending  the  notices  appear  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  (4.  Appear  truly  to  be  more  than  two  days  ? 

f f 
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A.  Ves. 

Q.  I mean  it  was  patent  on  the  face  of  each  notice 
sent  that  the  statutable  time  had  in  fact  been  exceeded  ? 

A.  Yes,  I dated  it  either  the  day  before  I sent  them, 
5 or  the  same  day. 

Q.  But  in  each  case  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  where  the  statutable  time  was  exceeded,  that  excess 
appeared  patent  on  the  face  of  the  document  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Mr.  Keating . There  is  no  attempt  at  concealment ; 
it  arises  from  a misconception  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  Now  the  case  of  W.  C.  was 
a case  of  death  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  I think  you  sent  the  three  notices  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  a number  of  questions  as 
to  the  entries  in  the  Medical  Journal  exceeding  the 

20  period  of  a week  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Medical  Journal  in  that  same  state  when 
produced  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Visitors? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

25  Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  an  intimation  from  them  of 
anything  being  wrong  about  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  is  there  any  minute  to  that  effect  of  any  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  except  the  minute  of  the  Commissioners 

30  on  the  26th  of  April. 

Q.  cc  We  regret  to  have  to  notice  that  no  entry  has 
been  made  in  this  book,  since  the  6th  of  the  present 
month,  a very  reprehensible  irregularity  ?” 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  I see  on  the  5th  of  September,  1848,  the  Com- 
missioners visited  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Now  that  visit  was  made  after  the  proceedings 
at  Gloucester,  after  the  Trinity  Sessions  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  the  books  as  usual  on  the  5th  of  September 
submitted  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes  they  were. 

Q.  Now  in  the  minute  of*  the  5th  of  September,  they 
5 do  not  refer  to  any  irregularity  whatever,  in  the  keeping 
of  any  of  your  books  ? 

A,  No,  they  do  not. 

Q.  The  5th  of  September  was  after  this  matter  had 
been  agitated  at  Gloucester  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  reference  to  those  certificates,  I see  the 
Report  is,  “ Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Commissioners, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  six  new  patients  have  been  admit- 
ted to  this  Asylum,  whose  certificates,  on  examination, 
15  have  been  found  correct.  During  the  same  period,  five 
have  been  discharged,  and  one  has  died  of  general  decay. 
At  present  the  numbers  are,  twenty-three  males  and 
twenty-three  females,  in  all  forty-six.  Of  these  it 
appears  by  the  Register,  that  thirty -two  are  under 
20  Medical  treatment,  and  that  during  the  past  week  two 
males  were  occasionally  under  mechanical  restraint ; one 
by  means  of  a waistcoat,  and  the  other  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leather  sleeves.  These  patients  were  in  restraint 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to-day,  but  generally  speaking 
25  the  patients  were  in  a tranquil  state,  and  no  one  was  in 
seclusion.  We  have  gone  over  the  House,  and  inspected 
the  various  rooms  and  airing  courts,  all  of  which  were 
clean  and  well  ventilated.  We  understand  that  prayers 
continue  to  be  read  regularly,  and  that  about  fourteen 
30  patients  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  daily  ; four  or  five 
also  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  The  patients  take  a good 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of 
them  are  permitted  to  walk  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Asylum ; two  extra  male  attendants  having  recently 
35  been  added  to  the  establishment  for  that  purpose, — 
AY.  G.  Campbell,  J.  C.  Prichard,  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy.”  Now,  since  these  proceedings  at  Gloucester, 
at  last  Trinity  Sessions,  I believe  your  Asylum  has  been 
visited  upon  two  occasions  by  the  Visitors  ? 

40  A.  On\y  upon  one  occasion  by  the  Visitors  ? 
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Q.  That  visit  of  the  Visitors  was,  I believe,  on  the 
0th  of  August,  1848? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  “ Visited  this  establishment : 23  male  and  24 
5 female  patients,  none  of  them  under  restrain ; three 
females  and  one  male  admitted  since  our  last  visit ; five 
discharged,  all  males.  The  house  appears  clean  and  in 
good  order ; no  complaints  of  any  importance  made. 
William  Mirehouse,  Wm.  Fripp,  A.  G.  H.  Bat.tersby, 
10  Gilbert  Lyon,  M.D.”  The  report  of  the  second  visit 
since  Trinity  Sessions,  and  the  one  immediately  before 
the  visit,  which  was  the  commencement  of  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  13th  of  November,  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — “ October  9th,  1848.  Visited  this  establish- 
15  ment.  There  are  twenty-two  males,  and  twenty-two 
females.  There  was  only  one  person  under  restraint,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  G.  C.,  and  we  think  he  was  pro- 
perly restrained,  by  placing  his  hands  in  leathern  cuffs. 
We  heard  no  complaint  from  the  patients.”  There  was 
20  another  class  of  cases  which  were  referred  to  in  that 
Medical  Journal,  as  being  irregular  ; this  class  of  cases 
which  are  alleged  to  be  irregular  are  cases,  as  I under- 
stand, in  which  the  Medical  Journal  states  parties  to  be 
under  mechanical  restraint,  without  stating  the  means. 
25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  your  practice  in  making  that  Medical 
Journal  not  to  state  the  means,  unless  there  was  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes,  generally ; if  there  was  some  change  I en- 
30  tered  it. 

Q,  Where  there  was  no  change  in  the  mode  of  re- 
straint, you  merely  stated  the  fact  without  repeating  the 
means  ? 

A.  Yes,  I must  admit  that  the  modes  of  restraint 
35  have  not  been  stated  completely. 

Q.  Is  there  any  name  amongst  the  names  as  to  which 
you  have  been  asked  where  no  mode  of  restraint  is 
stated  in  any  part  of  the  Medical  Journal  ? 

A.  No,  I have  stated  the  mode  of  restraint. 

40  Q.  Shew  me  the  name  of  G.  0. ; the  man  you  are 
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most  questioned  about,  March  20th,  1847,  how  was 
G.  C.  in  fact  restrained  ? 

A.  He  was  restrained  by  leathern  sleeves  by  day. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  the  establishment  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  the  person  referred  to  in  the  last  minute  of 
the  Commissioners  as  having  been  properly  restrained  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  is. 

Q.  Has  the  cause  for  which  he  is  now  restrained  lasted 
10  ever  since  your  time? 

A.  Yes  it  has  ; occasionally  he  has  been  without  res- 
traint when  I have  tried  to  do  without  it. 

Q.  You  have  tried  to  do  without  it? 

A.  Yes,  sometimes  he  has  been  in  a better  mood 
15  than  at  others. 

Q.  I want  to  know  whether  the  mode  of  restraint 
has  been  generally  of  the  same  character — the  same 
means  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  have  ever  since  I have  had  the  esta- 
blishment. 

20  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  are  those  means  ? 

A.  The  leathern  sleeves. 

Q.  No  other  restraint  but  leathern  sleeves  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  But  you  will  find  G.  C.  occa- 
25  sionally  fastened  to  his  chair  ? 

A.  That  only  occurs  once. 

Adjourned  at  Seven  o’Clock. 
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Lawford’s  Gate  Session  Room, 

Thursday , November  30th,  1848. 


The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Dr.  William  Wood,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q,  Are  you  the  resident  Medical  Officer  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  in  London  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Is  that  the  title — Medical  Officer  ? 

A.  The  title  has  hitherto  been  that  of  Apothecary. 
When  I was  elected  it  was  Apothecary,  but  it  is  about 
to  be  altered.  Since  I have  taken  my  degree,  it  is  a 
question  now  before  the  Committee  for  altering  it  to 
resident  Medical  Officer. 

Mr.  Fripp . Are  you  the  principal  officer  of  the 
establishment  ? 

A The  only  one ; I have  charge  of  the  Hospital ; 
the  only  resident  Medical  Officer. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  only  resident  Medical  Officer  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Have  you  the  charge  and  responsibility 
of  the  Hospital  ? 

A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Having  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  establish- 
ment ? 

A.  Excepting  that  there  are  Visiting  Physicians 
also. 

Q.  I mean  as  resident? 

A.  As  resident. 

Mr.  Keating.  Are  you  also  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  public  Asylums  in  England  and  Scotland  ?” 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  I believe  you  have  extended  your  inquiries  upon 
these  subjects  to  the  Continent  also? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  an  extensive  acquaintance  amongst 
5 practitioners  in  that  particular  branch  ol  the  medical 
science  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bethlehem  Hospital  is  a very  large  establishment, 
I believe  ? 

1 0 A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  of  patients  have  you  there  ? 

A.  About  400  usuallv  ; sometimes  a few  more. 

Chairman . I thought  there  were  a great  many  more? 
A.  No. 

15  Mr.  Keating.  Are  they  all  pauper  lunatics,  or  some 
paupers  and  some  not  ? 

A.  They  are  all  gratuitous  patients,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  paupers. 

Mr.  Fripp.  There  is  no  fee  paid  by  them  ? 

20  A.  None  whatever,  except  in  the  Government  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Keating . Is  that  also  under  your  superinten- 
dence ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  G.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  there  1 

A.  The  Government  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
criminal  patients  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Such  men  as  Oxford  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Mr.  Keating.  From  the  experience  which  you  have 
had  in  cases  of  insanity,  do  you  consider  that  mechani- 
cal restraint  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases  ? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  deliberately,  after 

35  being  aware  of  the  controversy  that  exists  upon  that 
subject  ? 

A.  Quite  so  ; but  I may  perhaps  mention,  that  that 
controversy  is  really  not  quite  what  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  really  do 

40  not  so  much  differ  from,  those  who  think  that  restraint 
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is  occasionally  necessary. 

Q.  So  I understand,  it  is  merely  the  word  mechani- 
cal, I believe  ? 

A.  Precisely,  it  is  really  more  in  degree  than  in  prin- 
5 ciple.  4 

Q.  If  a violent  patient  is  seized  by  three  or  four 
keepers,  and  forced  struggling  into  a room  and  confined 
there,  that  is  called  non -restraint  ? 

A.  It  is  by  those  who  advocate  non-restraint ; but 
10  in  Bethlehem  it  is  called  restraint. 

Q.  But  the  advocates  of  the  non-restraint  system 
would  call  it  non-restraint? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  a strait  waistcoat  were  put  upon  a man  to 
15  keep  him  from  injuring  himself  or  others,  that  would 
be  called  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Mechanical  restraint? 

Mr.  Keating.  It  would  be  called  mechanical  restraint? 
20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  between  the  two,  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  mechanical  part? 

A.  Yes ; but  even  this  is  in  degree,  inasmuch  as  in 
some  of  the  Asylums  where  they  profess  to  do  without 
25  mechanical  restraint  they  employ  what  they  call  a muff, 
which  only  confines  the  fingers ; it  is  true  the  restraint 
used  in  other  Asylums  where  they  profess  to  use  re- 
straint, confines  other  joints,  yet  it  is  in  reality  mecha- 
nical restraint  in  both  cases. 

30  Q.  That  would  bring  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  to  a still  finer  point  ? 

A.  To  a still  finer  point. 

Q.  But  I believe  that  both  parties  agree  that  non- 
restraint should  in  all  cases  be  the  rule,  and  restraint 
35  the  exception. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  mechanical  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes ; that  is  to  say,  that  in  every  case  where 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided  restraint  should  be  dispensed 
40  with. 
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Chairman.  Mechanical  restraint.  I think  we  may 
admit  the  question  of  restraint  generally — a room  is 
restraint. 

A.  One  would  avoid  that  as  anxiously  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Keating . However,  what  I mean  when  I say 
that  restraint  should  be  the  exception,  is  such  restraint 
as  is  imposed  upon  insane  patients,  whether  mechanical 
or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  described  ? 

A.  I have  heard  part  of  it.  I did  not  hear  his 
evidence. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  it  described  ? 

A.  I have  heard  it,  I believe,  partly  from  Dr.  Bompas, 
and  partly  from  the  statement  in  his  pamphlet.  I 
think  I am  aware  of  the  principal  points  of  that  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Witts.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  evidence  ? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  [Chairman.)  You  have  heard  some  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  are  aware  of  the  principal  points  of  the  case  ? 

A.  I think  so.  I believe  the  only  question  is  about 
the  mechanical  restraint. 

Mr.  Keating.  Suppose  the  case  of  a patient  who  is 
extremely  violent,  who  has  a great  desire  to  escape,  who 
exhibits  great  dexterity,  and  who  occupies  his  mind 
very  much  in  attempts  to  escape,  who  makes  those 
attempts  frequently  if  not  generally  at  night  ? 

Chairman.  Is  not  that  a little  too  far  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  “ Frequently,”  I said,  sir. 

Chairman.  “ Frequently,  if  not  generally,”  there  are 
two  instances  of  it.  Is  not  that  a little  overstated  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  I should  say  “ frequently,”  as  it  stands 
in  the  evidence. 

Chairman.  “Frequently,  if  not  generally,”  does  im- 
ply, as  much  as  if  there  were  a nightly  attempt — we 
have  it  only  proved  of  two  nights — once  in  an  upper 
room,  and  once  in  a lower  room. 

Mr.  Keating.  Pardon  me,  sir. 

Chairman.  Except  that  in  the  strong  room. 

Mr.  Keating.  I will  put  it  “ frequently  ” at  all 
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events.  Frequently  making  those  attempts  to  escape 
at  night — accompanying  those  attemps  with  violence, 
such  as  tearing  the  sill  from  a window  in  one  instance, 
forcing  out  an  iron  bar,  escaping  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  half  dressed  into  the  yard  ; getting  up  into  the 
room  of  another  person;  injuring  himself  to  a slight 
degree  in  getting  out  of  the  window,  but  with  the  risk 
of  injuring  himself  still  more;  should  you  conceive 
that  a patient  of  that  description  ought  to  be  restrained 
at  night  ? 

A.  Certainly,  I should  feel  no  hesitation  ; I think 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  a patient  who  is  so  violent 
and  so  mischievous,  and  disposed  occasionally  to  do  so 
much  mischief  if  he  had  the  power,  should  be  restrained. 

Q.  Should  you  recommend,  in  such  case,  mechanical 
restraint  at  night  ? 

A.  T should. 

Q.  Should  you  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  doing 
so  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Assuming  mechanical  restraint  to  be  necessary 
and  proper  in  such  a case,  would  you  consider  that  the 
mode  of  restraint,  being  that  of  a chain  passing  under 
the  bedclothes  and  no  weight  bearing  upon  the  ankle 
of  the  patient,  and  pressing  so  lightly  as  not  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  any  way ; 
should  you  conceive  that  mode  of  mechanical  restraint, 
assuming  such  restraint  to  be  necessary,  objectionable? 

A.  It  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  restraint  I should 
employ  myself. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  it  objectionable  ? 

A.  I should  refrain  from  that  mode  of  mechanical  re- 
straint more  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion  than 
Irom  any  personal  conviction  that  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Fripp.  You  would  refrain  from  what  mode  ? 

A.  From  that  particular  mode  of  mechanical  re- 
straint. 

Q.  “ I should  refrain  from  that  particular  mode  of 
mechanical  restraint  ?” 

A.  Yes,  more  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion 
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than  from  any  conviction  that  it  was  improper. 

Mr.  Keating.  Where  mechanical  restraint  is  neces- 
sary, is  it  not  of  great  importance  that  the  mechanical 
restraint  should  be  of  such  a nature,  not  only  that  the 
5 patient  cannot  resist  it,  but  that  he  should  not  be  indu- 
ced in  any  way  to  resist  it  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Supposing  in  Mr.  E.’s  case  you  heard  that  he 
had  gradually  grown  more  violent  after  his  being  re- 
10  ceived  into  the  Asylum  up  to  the  time  of  his  under- 
going this  restraint — losing  his  rest  at  night  very  con- 
siderably— that  after  that  restraint  had  been  imposed 
he  had  slept  better,  grown  more  tranquil,  and  improved 
in  his  state  of  health — -would  that  induce  you  to  come 
15  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imposition  of  that  restraint 
had  been  proper  and  beneficial  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Dr.  O’Brien  was  ex- 
amined ? 

20  A.  I was. 

Q,.  Did  you  hear  him  mention  the  case  of  Mrs.  P.  ? 
A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  also  hear  Dr.  Bompas  state  that  when 
Mrs.  P.  was  brought  to  his  Asylum,  she  had  recently 
25  before  attempted  her  life  by  cutting  her  throat  ? 

A.  I heai’d  that  yesterday. 

Q.  Putting  together  what  you  have  heard  with  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Mrs.  P.,  have  you  heard  anything 
to  induce  you  to  judge  that  Dr.  Bompas  improperly 
30  treated  Airs.  P, 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  even  hinted  that 
there  was  anything  improper  in  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  P. 

Q.  For  instance  the  removal  from  a room  where  she 
could  see  persons  coming  to  the  house  whom  she  fancied 
35  to  be  her  husband,  who  she  supposed  had  married  again. 
At  all  events  would  her  removal  from  a room  where  her 
seeing  persons  come  to  the  house  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing her  delusions,  to  another  room  where  she  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  those  persons,  be  in 
40  your  judgment  otherwise  than  judicious? 
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A.  I think  it  would  be  judicious  for  this  reason,  that 
I have  not  unfrequently  known  cases  in  Bethlehem 
where  patients  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  house  where 
they  could  see  those  who  came  in  and  out,  and  have 
5 become  very  much  excited — one  patient  particularly  I 
have  in  my  recollection  who  is  now  there,  who  was  for 
some  time,  I think  I may  say  months,  a quiet  and 
orderly  patient ; this  woman  had  several  delusions,  but 
in  consequence  of  being  in  a part  of  the  house  where 
10  she  could  see  those  who  came  in  and  out,  she  had  got 
the  impression  that  she  could  see  her  husband  come  in, 
and  she  fancied  that  her  husband  was  sleeping  with  the 
nurses  alternately  ; the  consequence  was  she  became 
exceedingly  violent ; she  made  several  very  fierce  at- 
15  tacks  upon  the  nurses,  and  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  her  from  that  part  of  the  house  to  a part 
where  she  could  not  see  those  persons. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  remove  a patient  from  seeing  persons  ? 

20  A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Keating,  Where  seeing  those  persons  increased 
their  delusions  in  any  degree  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  although  not  to  the  extent  of  the  violence 
25  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cases  of  insanity  I presume  that  cases  where 
patients  are  suicidally  disposed  are  not  very  unfrequent  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

30  Q.  Would  that  state  of  mind  be  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  patient  being  affected  by  seeing  persons  come 
to  the  house  in  that  way,  with  such  delusions  ? 

A.  Oh  no. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  P.  that  you 
35  heard  either  from  Dr.  O’Brien  or  from  Dr.  Bompas,  as 
far  as  you  heard  Dr.  Bompas,  to  induce  you  to  suppose 
that  that  removal  was  otherwise  than  judicious  ? 

A.  I heard  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  Fishponds  Asylum  : 
40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  well  managed  as  far 
as  you  could  see  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  arrangements  appear  to  you  to  be  such 
5 as  were  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I asked  several  patients  in  the  course  of 
my  visit  whether  they  were  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  I scarcely  received  a negative  answer,  and  that 
1 0 only  from  those  who  were  evidently  not  fit  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves. 

Q.  Then  from  your  inspection  of  the  Fishponds 
Asylum  would  you  give  the  same  account  of  it  that  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  did  under  their  hands  upon 
15  the  18th  of  May,  1847,  namely,  44  The  various  rooms 
were  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment in  good  order?” 

A.  I think  so  certainly. 

Q.  Would  your  inspection  upon  that  occasion  also 
20  induce  you  to  agree  with  the  account  given  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  upon  the  22nd  of  January, 
1848,  that  “ The  house  is  clean  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  patients  were  for  the  most  part  tranquil  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  ?” 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  upon  the 
26th  of  April,  1848,  4 4 The  various  yards,  passages,  day 
rooms,  and  sitting-rooms  clean  and  in  good  order,  and 
quite  free  from  any  offensive  smell  ?” 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  your  inspection  lead  you  to  agree  with 
the  description  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  gave  upon 
the  5th  of  September,  1848,  44  We  have  gone  over  the 
house  and  inspected  the  various  rooms  and  airing  courts, 
35  all  of  which  were  clean  and  well  ventilated.” 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  description  given  by  the  Visitors  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1848  44  The  house  clean  and  in  good 
order.” 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  upon  the  9th  of  August,  1848,  “ The  house 
appears  clean  and  in  good  order  ?” 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  necessity  for  placing 
5 a patient  under  mechanical  restraint  would  or  would  not 
depend  very  much  upon  the  observation  as  to  his  com- 
plaint from  day  to  day,  rather  than  judging  from  certain 
specific  and  isolated  facts  afterwards  stated  to  you  ? 

A.  It  could  only  be  from  the  observation  of  the  case 
10  from  day  to  day  that  one  could  fairly  judge  of  a man’s 
condition  and  of  the  necessity  for  his  treatment. 

Q.  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  or  continuance  of 
the  mechanical  restraint  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  observation  of  the  patient  from  day  to  day — would 
15  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
mechanical  restraint  being  imposed  from  hearing  certain 
isolated  instances  of  acts  of  violence  ? 

A.  It  would  be  impossible  fairly  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  without  observing  the  patient ; seeing  his  ac- 
20  tual  condition  at  the  time. 

Chairman.  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  or  con- 
tinuance of  mechanical  restraint  must  depend  upon  the 
patient’s  manner  from  day  to  day,  or  do  you  say  ap- 
pearance from  day  to  day  ? 

25  A.  His  condition  and  behaviour. 

Q.  His  condition  and  behaviour  from  clay  to  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  In  other  words,  must  not  the  Physician 
or  Superintendent  of  an  Asylum  have  opportunities  oi 
30  judging  of  the  necessity  of  mechanical  restraint,  that  a 
person  not  having  the  same  power  Of  observing  the 
patient  cannot  possibly  enjoy  ? 

A.  I conceive  that  the  person  in  the  medical  charge 
of  a patient  is  the  only  one  who  can  fairly  and  pro- 
35  perly  judge  whether  or  not  restraint  is  necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  Case  Book  ? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  Without  troubling  you  with  any  questions  as  to 
whether  the  proper  cases  are  entered,  but  directing  youi 
40  attention  to  the  cases  that  are  entered  in  that  Case 
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Book,  do  they  seem  to  you  to  be  entered  in  such  a way 
as  to  enable  a Medical  Practitioner  fairly  to  judge  of 
the  progress  of  each  case  ? 

A.  My  impression  from  what  I have  seen  of  that 
5 Case  Book  is  that  it  is  very  fairly  kept. 

(L.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ fairly  kept?” 

A.  I mean  by  “ very  fairly”  that  it  is  kept  I conceive 
as  well  as  most  such  books  are. 

Mr.  Witts.  It  might  be  kept  better  and  it  might  be 
1 0 kept  worse  ? 

A.  It  might  be  kept  better,  but  it  might  be  kept  very 
much  worse. 

Mr.  Keating.  Should  you  say  that  it  was  above  or 
below  the  average  of  such  books  ? 

15  A.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  certainly  above  the 


average. 


Mr.  Fripp.  Better  ? 


A.  Better. 

Mr.  Keating.  I do  not  know  whether  you  were  here 
20  when  a Mr.  C.  was  examined  ? 

A . No,  I was  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  improper  in  the  management  of 
such  Asylums  as  the  Fishponds  or  any  other  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  that  sort,  in  the  Superintendent  keeping  back 
25  a letter  from  a patient  which  he  thinks,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  would  be  likely  to  excite  that  patient  ? 

A.  I never  hesitate  to  stop  any  letter  going  or  coming 
if  I think  it  in  any  way  injudicious,  or  imprudent,  or 
unnecessary? 

30  Q.  Is  it  not  usual  that  the  Superintendents  of  Asylums 
should  control  all  correspondence  of  their  patients,  and 
is  it  not  quite  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to 
do  so  ? 

A.  No  letter  to  or  from  a patient  comes  or  goes  from 
35  Bethlehem,  which  I do  not  see  as  a general  rule,  and  I 
frequently  stop  them  both  going  and  coming. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  is  that  the  practice  in  all 
Asylums  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is. 

40  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  ? 
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A.  I believe  that  is  the  general  received  practice  in 
all  Asylums.  I can  scarcely  at  this  moment  recall 
particular  instances  where  I have  asked  the  question, 
but  I have  visited  most  of  the  Asylums  in  this  country, 
5 and  a great  many  abroad,  and  my  distinct  impression 
is,  that  it  is  the  universally  received  practice  to  control 
the  correspondence  of  patients. 

Q.  Both  going  and  coming  ? 

A.  Both  going  and  coming. 

10  Q.  Let  the  letters  be  addressed  to  what  authority 
they  may? 

A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Keating.  Do  you  sometimes  find  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  patients  take  the  Medicine  that  is 
1 5 prescribed  for  them  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  a female  patient  to  be  unwilling  to  take 
medicine  that  was  considered  necessary  for  her — sup- 
pose a young  lady  to  be  unwilling  to  take  the  medicine 
20  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her,  should  you  con- 
ceive that  the  introduction  of  a male  keeper  into  her 
apartment,  she  being  perfectly  dressed  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a female  keeper,  was  at  all  an  im- 
proper mode  of  inducing  her  to  take  that  medicine, 
25  supposing  it  to  be  necessary  ? 

Chairman.  Take  the  whole  case — using  force. 

Mr.  Keating.  First  the  introduction  into  her  room, 
she  being  dressed  and  in  the  presence  of  a female 
attendant,  should  you  consider  that  at  all  an  improper 
30  mode  of  inducing  her  to  take  the  medicine  ? 

A.  I conceive  that  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all  in 
introducing  a male  keeper  to  the  room  of  a female 
patient  under  particular  circumstances.  I do  not  say 
that  it  should  be  necessary  in  giving  a dose  of  medicine, 
35  but  it  might  be  necessary  to  shave  the  head  or  something 
of  that  sort,  which  could  only  be  properly  performed  by 
a man. 

Chairman.  That  does  not  apply  ? 

A.  It  applies,  I conceive,  to  the  principle  of  admitting 
40  a male  keeper  to  the  room.  Generally  speaking,  I 
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Imagine  that  medicine  might  be  administered  by  females 
as  well  as  by  men. 

Mr.  Keating.  Suppose  it  were  found  that  the  presence 
of  a male  keeper  would  induce  the  lady  to  take  the 
medicine  where  otherwise  she  would  not  take  it,  would 
you  conceive  having  recourse  to  that  means  at  all 
improper  ? 

A.  1 cannot  conceive  anything  improper  in  it. 

Chairman . Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  do 
not  consider  it  improper  to  have  a male  keeper  introduced 
to  a young  lady’s  room,  she  being  dressed  and  in  the 
presence  ol  a female  keeper,  to  make  her  take  medicine 
which  she  has  refused  to  take  from  the  female  keeper  ? 

Mr.  Keating . My  question  was  pointed  rather  to 
where  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  a male  keeper 
would  make  her  take  the  medicine  which  otherwise  she 
would  not — whether  in  that  case  he  would  conceive  the 
introduction  of  a male  keeper  improper  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it  improper. 

Chairman.  Is  it  your  own  practice  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not,  certainly ; but  I can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  such  a case  arising. 

Mr.  Keating.  From  your  experience,  I would  ask 
you  whether,  in  an  Asylum  like  the  Fishponds,  a good 
deal  must  not  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
keepers  P 

A.  It  must  in  every  Asylum. 

Q.  It  is  physically  impossible,  I presume,  that  the 
Superintendent  can  be  present  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  ? 

A.  Clearly. 

Q,  I believe  you  are  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  fur- 
nished Dr.  Bompas  with  testimonials  as  to  his  profes- 
sional character? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that,  and  say  whether  that  is  the  testi- 
monial which  you  forwarded  to  Dr.  Bompas  (handing 
a paper  to  the  witness)  P 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Mil]  you  have  the  kindness  to  look  over  these, 
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and  tell  me  if  you  know  the  handwriting  of  them 
(handing  some  other  papers  to  the  witness)  ? 

Chairman.  I suppose  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  all  the  testimonials.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
5 that. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  better  evidence  than  the  circum- 
stance of  those  testimonials,  with  the  names  being 
published.  It  shows  they  cannot  be  a forgery. 

Chairman.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that,  you  can  put 
10  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Keating  (to  the  witness).  Then  I will  not 
trouble  you. 

Mr.  Stone.  All  the  testimonials  which  Dr.  Bompas 
has  published  no  doubt  he  received  ? 

15  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  I will  ask  yon,  if  you  please,  to  read 
your  own,  and  tell  me  whether  you  still  are  prepared  to 
give  that  testimonial  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  “ Bethel em  Hospital,  16th  August,  1848.  My 
20  dear  Bompas, — I am  not  less  astonished  than  grieved  to 
hear  that  your  character  for  humanity  has  been  im- 
pugned, and  your  qualifications  for  practice  and  for  the 
management  of  an  Asylum  publicly  questioned.  Surely 
no  professional  man  can  be  found  to  dispute  that  you 
25  are  eminently  qualified,  by  your  amiable  disposition 
and  kind  heart,  by  your  long  experience  and  ample 
opportunities,  and  by  your  known  position  in  the 
medical  profession,  as  a Graduate  in  the  University  of 
London — of  itself  a sufficient  answer  to  any  charge  of 
30  incompetency,  come  whence  it  mav — for  the  duties  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  If  I understand  rightly,  the 
principal  charge  against  you  is,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
what  1 should  call  a sound  discretion,  you  imposed  a 
particular  kind  of  mechanical  restraint  on  a violent  and 
35  noisy  patient.  I do  notenter  into  the  question  of  the 
complaints  of  insane  persons  being  received  as  charges 
against  yourself:  you  will,  I am  quite  sure,  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  impartial  persons  in  this  matter;  for 
without  this  no  professional  man’s  reputation  can  he 
40  safe  All  our  motives  and  actions  are  liable  to  mis- 
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representation  and  perversion,  and  if  vve  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  caprices  of  our  poor  insane  patients,  all 
will,  at  intervals,  and  from  various  causes,  be  condemned 
as  unfit  for  their  duty.  As  regards  the  question  of 
5 restraint,  I consider  the  abolition  of  it,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  injudicious,  especially  in  such  cases  as  are 
considered  curable ; and  I have  good  authority,  in- 
dependently of  my  own  experience,  in  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  I 
10  hold  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  that,  after  the  greatest  kindness  and  tender- 
ness that  can  be  shown  them,  they  should  be  taught 
that  they  are,  to  a certain  extent,  rational  and  responsi- 
ble beings,  that  they  may  not,  with  impunity,  give  vent 
15  to  all  the  passions  and  impulses  of  their  diseased  con- 
dition ; that  it  is  no  less  their  duty  than  their  interest 
to  exercise  self-control ; and  where  the  balance  of 
mental  power  is  too  much  shaken  to  enable  them  to  do 
this,  without  other  and  more  cogent  motives,  I hold 
20  that  it  is  then  the  imperative  duty  of  the  medical 
attendant  to  supply  other  motives,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
employ  mechanical  restraint,  rather  than  allow  the 
unfortunate  patient  to  riot  in  all  the  unrestrained  excite- 
ment of  wanton  violence.  And  for  the  form  of 
25  mechanical  restraint,  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
case ; but  there  is  no  good  purpose  to  be  answered 
by  trifling,  and  trying  ineffectual  means,  the  very 
inefficiency  of  which  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
patient,  because  he  finds  that  he  can  resist  effectually. 
30  I would  treat  a madman  precisely  as  I would  treat  a 
child — with  all  possible  kindness;  I would  exercise 
unvarying  firmness.  A patient  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  resistance  is  useless,  that  he  must  obey.  And  then 
I need  only  refer  to  those  who  have  had  the  medical 
35  charge  of  the  insane,  for  confirmation  of  my  views, 
and  a full  justification  of  the  means  employed,  which 
though,  by  unprofessional  and  casual  observers,  they 
may  be  considered  unnecessary,  and  even  harsh,  are 
eminently  humane  and  judicious.  I know  your  senti- 
40  nrents  are  the  same  as  mv  own  ; and  1 know  that  with 
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them  you  have  brought  to  the  cause  of  those  under 
your  care,  all  those  elements  of  character,  which  render 
you  eminently  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  your  pre- 
sent duties.  I know  no  man  better  qualified  than  your- 
5 self  for  the  post  you  occupy,  and  I hope,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  you  may  long  continue  in  it.  Believe  me, 
always,  my  dear  Bompas,  yours,  very  sincerely, 
William  Wood,  M.D.” 

Q.  All  that  I want  to  know  is,  if  anything  that  you 
10  have  heard  since  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry, 
would  at  all  induce  you  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  that 
testimonial  which  you  have  given  to  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  I should  not  hesitate  at  this 
moment,  if  I had  a friend  or  relative  in  a condition  to 
15  require  such  restraint,  placing  him  under  Dr.  Bompas’s 
charge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  Did  you  describe  yourself  in  the  testimonial 
which  you  gave  Dr.  Bompas,  as  “ Resident  Physician 
20  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  London?” 

A.  No,  I believe  not.  No,  I did  not  describe  my- 
self at  all,  except  I put  my  degree  of  M.D.,  to  my 
name. 

Q.  Were  you  in  point  of  fact  Resident  Physician  to 
25  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  London? 

A.  I was  a physician,  and  I was  resident  there. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Were 
you  at  that  time  Resident  Physician  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  London  ? 

30  A.  That  certainly  was  not  the  name  of  my  style,  or 
title,  or  whatever  yon  may  call  it. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  accurately  the  name 
of  your  style,  and  title  at  that  time  ? 

A.  The  name  of  my  style  and  title  at  that  time  was 
35  what  it  was  when  I was  elected — which  was  that  of 
Apothecary. 

Q.  Apothecary  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  Dr.  Monro  and  Dr.  Morrison  were  and 
40  are  now  the  Resident  Phvsicians  ? 
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A.  No,  they  never  have  been. 

Q.  Superintendents  ? 

A.  No,  they  never  have  been. 

Q.  What  are  they  P 

A.  Visiting  Physicians. 

Q.  Then  have  you  no  Resident  Physician  ? 

A.  Except  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  you  were  the  Resident 
Physician  to  that  Hospital.  It  is  of  no  use  fencing  with 
the  cpiestion  ? 

A.  I am  not  at  all  fencing  with  the  question.  But  if 
you  take  the  plain  fact  as  it  stands,  I am  in  the  same 
position  as  others  who  are  in  some  places  called  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officers — in  some  called  Medical  Super- 
intendent, and  so  on : I am  really  responsible  for  all 
that  happens  in  that  Hospital,  of  course  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Visiting  Physicians,  who  come  three 
times  a week. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Had  you  your  Diploma  at  the  time  of 
giving  that  certificate  ? 

A.  Iliad;  I believe  the  term  “ Apothecary”  is  the 
old  name.  This  is  a royal  foundation,  and  it  has  been 
felt  that  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  my  position.  It 
has  therefore  been  proposed  to  alter  it,  and  it  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  Public  Asylums  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  acquainted  with  those 
Public  Asylums  ? 

A.  I have  visited  them,  and  gone  round  them,  and 
seen  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  your  visits  been  ? 

A . They  have  been  at  various  periods. 

Q.  You  have  merely  gone  over  them  ? 

A,  I have  merely  gone  over  them,  certainly 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  Hanwell  Asylum  ? 

A.  Frequently. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
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dent  of  that  establishment  published  in  1840  ? 

A.  I cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that  particular 
year,  but  most  likely  not,  because  I was  then  not 
connected  with  any  Asylum. 

Q.  Perhaps  if  I read  an  extract,  it  may  recall  it  to 
your  recollection  : — “ During  the  past  year  not  one 
instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  Resident  Physician 
has  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  any  of  the  forms 
of  bodily  coercion  formerly  employed.  The  use  of  the 
strait-waistcoat,  the  muff,  the  restraint  chair,  and  of 
every  kind  of  strap  and  chain,  designed  to  restrain 
muscular  motion,  was  discontinued  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1839,  and  has  never  been  resumed;”  Do 
you  remember  that  passage  ? 

A.  I cannot  charge  my  memory  with  having  read 
that  particular  one.  1 know  that  that  is  the  general 
principle  upon  which  Hanwell  is  conducted. 

Q.  How  many  patients  are  there,  according  to  your 
recollection  or  observation,  in  the  Hanwell  Asylum? 

A.  I believe  it  is  about  900,  or  nearly  1000. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  read  the  report  from 
the  Visiting  Justices  appointed  to  superintend  the 
management  of  that  Asylum,  of  October,  1 843. 

A.  The  fact  is  that  I have  a great  many  reports  sent 
to  me  from  my  official  position,  and  I look  over  them, 
but  I really  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  having 
read  individual  reports. 

Q.  I will  read  an  extract  ? 

A.  I may  have  an  impression  of  the  purport  of  it. 

(4.  I will  read  an  extract  from  one  of  them  to 
you.  (The  extract  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
p.  xviii.)  Do  you  remember  having  read  that  extract 
from  the  Visitors’  Report  of  that  Asylum  ? 

A.  I cannot  positively  say  that  I remember  having 
read  it,  but  I have  a clear  impression  that  that  is  the 
principle. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  in  the  sentiments  therein  expressed? 

A.  In  the  main,  most  cordially. 

Q.  Tell  me  any  part  of  that  Report  from  which  you 
dissent  ? 
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A.  I do  not  remember  that  there  is  any  part  that  1 
dissent  from.  The  oidy  question  that  I reserved  in 
giving  my  answer  was,  that  I reserved  something  in 
saying  that  in  the  main  I assented  to  it,  because  I was 
5 not  quite  sure  whether  you  had  spoken  of  the  question 
of  mechanical  restraint,  which  is  a principle  I know  at 
Hanwell,  carried  further  than  it  is  in  other  places.  It 
is  only  that  question,  I believe. 

Q.  I will  read  to  you  the  second  Report  of  the  Com- 
10  mittee  of  Visitors  of  the  same  Asylum,  of  January, 
1847.  (See  extract  from  Report,  appendix,  p.  xviii).  Do 
you  agree  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  report  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  last 
15  Annual  Report  of  Dr,  Nesbitt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Northampton  Asylum,  1848.  (See  extract,  appendix, 
p.xxii).  Do  you  coincide  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
that  Report  ? 

A.  No  ; I cannot  entirely  concur,  certainly. 

20  Q.  I will  ask  you  to  point  out  in  what  respect  you 
differ  from  it?  “Unless  in  operations  or  cases  of  a 
purely  Surgical  nature.”  Is  that  the  part  from  which 
you  dissent? 

A.  No,  of  course  it  is  not. 

25  Chairman.  There  can  be  no  dissent  upon  that,  in  the 
case  of  a surgical  operation  ? 

A.  Precisely  ; I conceive  it  important  that  the  Court 
should  notice  that  the  warmest  advocates  of  non- 
restraint admit,  that  occasionally  cases  arise  where  it  is 
30  necessary  to  employ  restraint. 

Mr.  Stone.  For  instance,  if  a child  had  a leg,  that  it 
would  be  highly  improper  for  it  to  stand  upon,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing  the  child  from 
running  about  without  confining  it,  in  that  case  you 
35  would  consider  restraint  necessary  ? 

A.  Clearly. 

Q.  But  you  would  hardly  consider  it  necessary  to 
chain  it  down  by  the  other  leg  to  the  bed  would  you  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  there  is  something  harsh  in  the 
40  sound  of  a chain,  but  in  realitv,  there  is  no  more 
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punishment  to  a patient  in  being  confined  by  a chain 
than  by  a strap,  or  whatever  other  expedient  may  be 
thought  necessary. 

Q.  You  think  so  ? 

5 A.  I think  so,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  chain  any  of  your  own  patients  ? 

A.  I do  not-  But  in  my  time,  since  I have  been  in 
Bethlehem,  I have  had  staples  removed  from  the  wall 
where  I have  seen  the  patients  fastened ; that  is  only,  I 
10  should  say,  within  the  last  four  years. 

Chairman.  Not  that  they  have  been  used — but  they 
have  been  removed  ? 

A.  I have  seen  them  used.  It  so  happens  that  Dr. 
Nesbitt,  whom  I know  very  well,  was  a candidate  for 
15  the  same  office  that  I now  hold,  and  I feel  convinced 
that  if  he  were  placed  in  the  position  that  I now  am, 
and  have  been,  he  could  not  consistently  write  what  he 
has  done  in  that  report  of  the  Northampton  Asylum. 
It  is  very  applicable  to  the  Northampton  Asylum,  and 
20  to  County  Lunatic  Asylums  generally,  but  it  is  not 
applicable  I maintain  to  the  treatment  of  recent  cases. 
In  Bethlehem  all  the  cases  admitted  are  recent  cases, 
and  it  is  in  those  that  violent  symptoms  and  cases 
requiring  restraint  generally  occur.  In  the  Incurable 
25  Galleries  of  Bethlehem,  where  there  are  nearly  100 
patients,  it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing  to  employ 
restraint  of  any  kind ; and  I think  I may  say  that  in 
the  last  year  the  only  patient  in  the  Incurable  Depart- 
ment who  has  been  placed  under  any  sort  of  restraint 
30  is  a young  man,  an  under-graduate  of  Cambridge,  who 
is  determined  on  self-destruction.  I know  that  it  may 
be  said,  “ You  may  put  him  in  a padded  room,”  but 
the  fact  is  that  he  is  so  determined  in  his  efforts  to 
destroy  himself  that  he  will  tear  his  clothes  to  pieces 
35  and  stuff  them  down  his  throat.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  short  of  confining  that  man’s  hands  will  do. 

Chairman.  By  a glove  ? 

A.  I am  aware  of  that;  still  with  a padded  glove  he 
may  sufficiently  tear  his  clothes  by  the  assistance  of  his 
40  teeth  and  these  padded  gloves  to  get  them  off  and  into 
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his  mouth,  and  so  suffocate  himself,  at  least  so  l conceive. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  had  a patient  of  that  description 
under  your  observation  ? 

A.  He  is  there  now. 

5 Chairman.  Chaining  him  by  the  leg  for  instance 
would  not  prevent  the  use  of  his  teeth  ? 

A.  Of  course  I am  not  speaking  of  the  question  of 
chaining  his  leg  ; but  I am  speaking  now  of  the  question 
of  confining  his  hands. 

10  Mr.  Stone.  Was  that  the  only  restraint  which  you 
used  in  that  instance,  confining  his  hands  ? 

A.  I believe,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  at 
the  mornect,  that  is  the  only  patient  in  the  incurable 
department  during  the  last  year  that  has  been  under 
15  restraint  of  any  kind. 

Q.  And  the  restraint  in  that  case  was  merely  confining 
his  hands  with  padded  gloves  ? 

A.  No  ; it  was  a sort  of  frock  with  sleeves  inside, 
which  prevented  his  getting  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 

20  Chairman . Similar  to  a strait-waistcoat  ? 

A.  Not  quite  such  an  irksome  form  of  restraint  as  the 
strait-waistcoat,  but  still  the  principle  of  a strait-waist- 
coat. 

Mr.  Stone . Has  the  case  to  which  I am  now  about  to 
25  draw  your  attention,  and  which  is  published  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners’  of  Lunacy  on  the  Hospital,  with 
which  you  are  connected — Bethlehem  Hospital — met 
your  observation  ; the  condition  of  Bethlehem  Hospital 
was  ascertained  in  the  year  1815.  (See  Appendix 
30  page  xxviii.)  That  is  the  old  condition,  that  is  not  the 
condition  of  the  House  now  I believe  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  Nor  the  treatment  ? 

A.  Not  exactly. 

35  Q.  “We  have  no  means,  except  through  private 
report,  of  knowing  the  present  state  of  this  Hospital, 
■ which  is  especially  excepted  from  our  visitations.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  it  is  in  good  order,  and  we 
willingly  believe  that  it  exhibits  none  of  the  barbarities 
40  which  were  formerly  practised  within  its  walls.  The 
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patients  who  were  heretofore,  for  ten  years,  left  to  the 
care  of  a Surgeon,  who  was  generally  insane,  and  mostly 
drunk,”  are  now  placed  under  a regular  Medical  Staff,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Dr,  Monro.”  I believe  that  is  the 
5 present  Dr.  Monro,  who  is  one  of  the  Physicians  of  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes.  He,  and  his  father,  and  his  grandfather 
before  him,  were  all  physicians  to  Bethlehem. 

Q.  I will  now  read  to  you  an  extract  from  the  last 
10  Report  but  one,  published  from  your  Hospital,  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  for  the  year  1844. 

Chairman.  By  authority  ? 

A Yes;  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  signed  by  Dr.  Monro.  That  was 
15  their  last  Report  but  one,  I believe  ? 

A.  No  ; there  has  been  a Report  every  year. 

Q.  I will  read  this  ; “ Experience  has  however  shewn, 
and  every  year  confirms,  not  only  the  wisdom  of  a totally 
different  system,  but  that  restraint  is  a highly  exciting 
20  cause  of  suicide ; and  the  fact  that  no  untoward  circum- 
stance occurred  in  Bethlehem,  with  so  large  a number  of 
dangerous  patients,  while  mechanical  restraint  has  not 
been  resorted  to  for  two  patients  a week,  is  a most 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  this  system ; 
25  and  the  Committee  have  the  authority  of  the  resident 
officers  to  state,  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  shake  their 
confidence  in  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  they 
superintend.”  I need  hardly  ask  you,  whether  or  not 
anything  short  of  actual  violence  on  the  part  of  a patient, 
30  calculated  to  peril  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  those  about 
him,  will  justify  restraint  of  any  description  ? 

A.  Yes,  unquestionably. 

Q.  Give  me  an  instance  in  which  mechanical  restraint 
would  be  justifiable  ? 

35  A.  I could  give,  I was  going  to  say,  a cartload  ; but 
I can  give  you  two  or  three. 

Q.  Give  me  an  instance ; any  one  in  which  you 
use  it  ? * 

A.  I will  suppose  the  case — it  is  not  a very  unfrequeut 
40  one — of  a patient  who  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  his  own 
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excrement.  I have  been  told  by  the  Superintendent  of 
an  Asylum,  where  restraint  is  said  to  be  dispensed  with, 
that  he  had  rather  the  patient  ate  his  own  excrement 
than  restrain  him ; that  he  thought  it  was  more  demo- 
5 ralizing  to  confine  his  hands  than  stop  his  mouth. 

Q.  That  is  one  instance  in  which  I am  very  much 
disposed  to  agree  with  you. 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  That  the  confining  of  a man’s  hands,  under  such 
10  circumstances,  would  be  justifiable  and  prudent. 

A.  Clearly. 

Q.  Would  you  chain  his  legs  as  well  as  his  hands  ? 

A.  No,  not  for  that;  but  I would  chain  his  legs  for 
something  else. 

15  Q.  Go  on.  Give  me  an  instance  in  which  you  would 
chain  a man’s  legs  ? 

A.  There  was  a man  in  Bethlehem — perhaps  now 
two  years  ago  — six  feet  two  or  three,  a most  powerful 
fellow:  he  had  a propensity  for  kicking  patients,  and  his 
20  kick  was  no  joke.  As  to  any  kind  of  light  shoe  or  boot 
that  might  be  put  on  him,  it  was  like  brown  paper ; 
therefore,  to  keep  him  properly  clad,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  an  ordinary  strong  boot,  and  this  on 
his  foot  was  a formidable  weapon.  It  became  necessary, 
25  and  it  was  practised  for  some  time  whenever  these  pa- 
roxysms came  upon  him,  and  lasted  for  some  weeks,  as 
they  did,  to  so  far  confine  his  legs  as  to  allow  him  just 
sufficient  motion  to  walk,  without  giving  him  the  chance 
of  kicking  a person.  I can  hardly  say  whether  there 
30  were  links  to  the  chain  or  not ; but  it  was  something 
like  a chain. 

Q What  was  it  made  of — iron  ? 

A.  There  was  some  iron  about  it ; I can  hardly  tell 
how  much. 

35  Q.  What  was  round  his  leg;  had  he  iron  round  his 
leg  ? 

A.  I am  not  positive ; I am  not  positive  whether  it 
was  an  iron  or  a leather  strap  round  his  leg,  connected 
with  an  iron  link  ; it  might  have  been  iron,  covered  with 
40  leather. 
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Q.  How  was  that  patient  treated  at  night? 

A.  At  night  he  had  no  opportunity  of  kicking  people, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to  confine  his  legs. 

Chairman.  This  was  a case  where  he  could  injure 
5 others.  Mr.  Stone’s  question  to  you  was,  supposing  he 
could  commit  no  violence  to  himself  or  injury  to  others. 

A.  I gave  a distinct  answer  to  Mr.  Stone’s  question 
in  the  first  instance,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a person 
eating  his  own  excrement. 

10  Q,  You  said,  “ you  could  give  a cartload  I want 
to  hear  one  or  two  more. 

A.  I can  give  more.  Mr.  Stone  then  asked  me 
for  a case  in  which  1 wouid  chain  a man’s  leg ; and  he 
did  not  in  that  question  append  that  condition. 

15  Mr.  Stone.  My  question  had  reference  to  my  former 
question. 

A.  You  did  not  append  that  condition  to  the  question. 

Q.  You  did  not  so  understand  it  ? 

A.  No. 

20  Q.  Give  me  any  instance  in  which  you  would  chain 
a man,  or  use  mechanical  restraint  upon  a man, 
who  offered  no  violence  to  others,  nor  exhibited  any  dis- 
position to  injure  himself? 

A.  It  might  be  said,  in  the  case  of  a person  who  was 
25  in  the  habit  of  being  on  his  legs  all  night,  and  kicking 
at  a door,  that  that  was  calculated  to  injure  himself.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  would  receive  that  case  ; whether 
you  would  consider  it  a case  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
injure  himself.  If  you  admit  that  as  a case,  I will 
30  tell  you  of  an  instance  in  which  a patient  should  be 
restrained. 

Q.  Give  me  any  instance  in  which  you  should  con- 
sider yourself  justified  in  using  mechanical  restraint? 

A.  Then  in  this  case,  and  it  has  occasionally  occurred; 
35  Patients  will  perhaps  remain  out  of  bed  the  whole  night, 
you  cannot  induce  them  to  lie  down ; they  will  spend 
their  time  in  kicking  violently  at  a door,  perhaps  ; the 
consequence  may  be  that  they  get  ultimately  diseased 
veins,  and  the  consequence  of  that  may  be  still  further 
40  disease  of  the  limbs.  I conceive  there  that  it  is  quite 
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justifiable,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  patients,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  bed, 
and  forced,  even  against  their  will,  to  lie  down. 

Q.  No  doubt. 

5 A.  Precisely  such  instances  have  occurred. 

Q.  And  in  those  instances  you  consider  mechanical 
restraint  necessary  ? 

A.  Quite  necessary. 

Q.  How  would  you  secure  such  a patient  to  the  bed  ? 
10  A.  I should  adopt  any  means  that  would  accomplish 
the  end,  which  would  not  injure  the  patient.  They 
have  in  Bethlehem,  in  use,  a sort  of  frock,  which  has 
sleeves  inside,  not  allowing  much  motion  of  the  arms;  and 
from  this  I have  occasionally  directed  that  a band  should 
15  be  fastened  to  the  bedstead,  so  that  there  should  be 
something  to  fasten  the  waist ; in  fact  that  they  could 
not  rise — they  are  obliged  to  keep  a recumbent  posture. 
But  in  Bethlehem,  at  this  present  moment,  there  is  a 
patient  who  is  fastened  to  her  bed,  and  it  is  this  case : — 
20  She  has  a sloughing  ulcer  on,  I suppose  I may  call  it, 
the  back  of  the  foot ; all  sorts  of  applications  have  been 
made  to  this,  and  attempts  to  heal  it,  all  to  no  purpose. 
She  is  very  violent,  insolent,  and  altogether  very  unruly; 
not  in  a condition  to  be  reasoned  with.  I found  that  the 
25  only  chance,  perhaps,  of  saving  the  life  of  this  woman, 
was  to  confine  her  rigorously  to  the  bed,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  apply  such  remedies  as  were  necessary  ; and  she 
has  been,  and  is  now  at  the  present  moment,  for  aught 
I know,  so  confined  ; and,  I may  say,  quite  with  the 
30  approval  of  the  Visiting  Physician  and  of  the  Visiting 
Surgeon. 

Mr.  Keating.  Tied  to  the  bed? 

A.  Tied  to  the  bed.  If  that  case  happened  in  a 
powerful  man,  and  I found  that  the  webbing  or  the 
35  sheet — by  the  by  a sheet  is  used  to  fasten  the  legs  down 
— if  I found  that  the  webbing  which  confines  the  body, 
and  the  sheet  which  confines  the  body,  did  not  answer 
the  purpose,  I should  feel  myself  quite  justified  to 
employ  a chain  ; if  I found  the  patient  so  violent  as  to 
40  break  through  that  mode  of  restraint,  and  felt  it  import- 
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ant  that  restraint  of  some  kind  should  be  used,  I should 
not  hesitate — I should  feel  myself  perfectly  justified — in 
using  a chain. 

Mr.  Stoyie.  Supposing  you  had  tried  previously  every 
5 other  milder  element  of  restraint  unsuccessfully? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  that  all 
parties  agree  that  non-restraint  should  be  the  rule  and 
restraint  the  exception? 

10  A.  That  is  the  principle. 

Q.  My  learned  friend  gave  you  the  answer  in  the 
question,  and  I believe  you  adopted  it? 

A.  It  certainly  is  the  principle  upon  which  one 
would  endeavour  to  act. 

15  Q.  In  speaking  of  restraint,  do  you  include  in  that 
answer  shutting  a person  up  in  a strong  room? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  should  be  resorted  to  in  no  case,  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary? 

20  A.  I consider  that  restraint ; and  1 avoid  restraint  of 
all  kinds  as  far  as  is  possible. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  heard  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  E ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

25  Q.  I thought  you  said  so  : “I  heard  part  of  E — s 
case  ?” 

A.  From  Cook,  I believe;  Cook  was  being  examined 
when  I arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  was 

30  given  in  this  room  by  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  a case  of  this  description  to  have  oc- 
curred. A gentleman  of  education,  highly  excitable, 
sitting  in  a room,  in  an  Asylum,  at  dinner,  and  another 

35  patient  attempting  to  reach  a salt-stand  over  his  plate, 
touching  his  plate  with  his  elbow,  and  that  person  ex- 
pressing himself  in  warm  language  at  the  insult  which 
he  had  received, — would  you  consider  it  justifiable  for 
any  one  to  seize  that  man  by  the  collar,  to  pull  him  from 

40  the  dinner  table,  and  to  shut  him  up  in  a strong  room? 


A.  In  that  case,  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
excitement  which  is  produced. 

Q.  No  blow  struck  or  attempted  ? 

A.  Precisely. 

5 Q.  Do  you  consider  that  for  merely  expressing  him- 
self in  the  way  which  Mr.  E.  did  ; his  complaining  in 
the  manner  which  you  have  heard  stated  ; it  was  proper 
or  justifiable  in  the  keeper  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
taking  him  from  his  dinner  table,  and  placing  him  in 
10  the  strong  room? 


A.  Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

Q.  I believe  the  usual  plan  in  all  well  regulated  Asy- 
lums is,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  patients  taking 
their  food  and  in  the  manner  of  taking  it,  as  described 
15  in  the  report  of  the  Han  well  Asylum,  as  follows,  “ The 
attendants  see  that  each  patient  takes  his  seat  so  as  not 
to  incommode  his  neighbours  — preventing  crowding  in 
one  place,  and  wide  spaces  being  left  in  other  places, 
without  which  attention,  discontent  is  occasioned  and 
20  quarrels  may  arise,”  Is  it  not  so  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  I will  draw  your  attention  to  a report  from  the 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  1846.  (See  Report, 
Appendix  pa.  xxiii).  Do  you  approve,  and  do  you  agree 
25  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  Report  ? 

A.  In  the  main,  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Glasgow  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Dundee,  another  Scotch  Asylum? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lancaster  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not  seen  the  Lancaster. 

Q.  Lincoln  ? 

A Ypq 

Q.  Stafford? 

A.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I saw  Stafford  some 
few  years  ago  ; I am  not  certain. 

Q.  Northampton  ? 

A.  Yes,  frequently. 

40  Q.  Gloucester  P 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haslar,  Gosport? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Devon  ? 

5 A.  No. 

Q.  Han  well  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Armagh  ? 

A.  In  Ireland  : No,  I have  never  been  in  Ireland. 

10  Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  from  report  whether  or 
not  mechanical  restraint  is  not  altogether  exploded, 
unless  in  cases  of  very  great  emergency,  in  all  those 
Asylums  which  you  have  visited  ? 

A.  If  you  put  the  question  in  that  form,  I will  add 
15  Bethlehem  to  it,  and  say  restraint  is  altogether  exploded 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  there. 

Q.  And  such  cases  of  emergency  as  you  have  referred 
to  ? 

A.  Some  more.  I conceive  it  is  prudent  occasionally, 
20  where  the  patient  is  very  mischievous,  to  use  a mild 
form  of  restraint.  The  form  usually  adopted  there  is  a 
loose  frock  with  the  sleeves  inside  ; they  have  a certain 
lateral  motion  of  the  limbs,  but  it  so  confines  their 
hands  that  they  cannot  do  any  mischief. 

25  Q.  And  that  is  the  extent  of  the  mechanical  res- 
traint which  is  now  usually  employed  ? 

A.  Usually,  yes. 

Q.  I have  several  other  Reports  which  I wished  to 
read  to  you,  but  as  they  all  relate  pretty  nearly  to  the 
30  same  matter,  I will  not  trouble  you  with  them. 

A.  As  regards  the  mention  of  restraint,  perhaps  I 
may  simply  say  this,  that  my  impression  of  it  is,  that 
as  regards  Hanwell  and  Dr.  Conolly’s  management,  I 
think  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  way  in 
35  which  he  has  carried  it  out ; though  I speak  in  his 
presence,  no  one  can  estimate  more  than  I do  his 
efforts  to  do  away  with  restraint,  and  in  .the  main  I 
agree  with  him  ; but,  with  all  possible  deference,  I 
think  he  carries  it  a little  too  far ; and  in  saying  that  no 
40  case  ever  arises  in  which  you  should  employ  restraint,  I 
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am  bound  to  differ  from  him. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  him  say  so  ? 

A,  My  impression  is  of  its  general  effect  ? 

Mr.  Keating . If  he  does  not  say  so,  you  do  not 
5 differ  from  him  ? 

A.  Precisely. 

Chairman.  That  is,  he  carries  his  principle  a little 
too  far  if  he  says  that  no  case  arises,  or  can  arise,  in 
which  restraint  may  be  necessary  ? 

10  A.  Yes  ; the  great  distinction  1 imagine  between  Dr. 
Conolly  and  us  of  the  contrary  school,  if  it  is  to  be  so 
called,  is  that  we  consider  that  we  are  justified  in  using 
restraint, — that  it  is  not  at  all  degrading  to  the  patient, — 
that  it  is  really  a kindness  to  him  to  prevent  him  doing 
15  mischief, — which  the  advocates  of  non-restraint,  I think, 
give  the  patient  an  opportunity  of  committing,  and  which 
I cannot  conceive  can  be  avoided  without  restraint.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Dr. 
Conolly  speaks  particularly,  and  his  experience  is  more 
20  particularly  directed  to  the  results  of  practice  in  a County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  where  the  majority  of  the  cases  are, 
you  may  say,  incurable, — of  long  standing, — and  where 
the  occasions  for  restraint  do  not  arise  in  the  same 
degree  and  to  the  same  extent  that  they  do  with  recent 
25  cases ; and  I before  mentioned  that  in  the  Incurable 
Department  of  Bethlehem  it  is  the  rarest  possible  thing 
to  employ  restraint — it  is  not  necessary  in  fact.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  only  with  the  recent  cases  that  we  find 
it  necessary,  and  I think  judicious,  to  employ  it. 

30  Mr.  Stone.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  at 
Hanwell  recent  patients  are  not  received  P 

A.  Not  at  all;  1 say  the  majority  of  cases. 

Q.  There  are  recent  cases  there? 

A.  Precisely;  but  the  great  majority,  if  1 am  rightly 
35  informed — the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  are  old  cases  ; 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  in  lact,  in  most  of  the 
County  Asylums  are  of  more  than  a year’s  duration, 
and  that  in  Bethlehem  we  consider  an  old  case. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Chronic  ? 

40  A.  You  may  call  them  chronic. 

H h 
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Mr.  Keating.  My  learned  friend  says  he  has  several 
other  extracts  from  Reports  from  different  Asylums;  and 
I have  no  objection  that  it  shall  be  assumed  that  when- 
ever those  Asylums  report,  they  report  in  favor  of  the 
5 system  that  they  adopt. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  may  be  considered  as  read. 

Chairman.  You  will  confine  it  to  printed  published 
Reports. 

Mr.  Stone.  Exactly  so. 

10  Mr.  Keating.  I shall  refer  to  the  Report  of  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  Let  all  Reports  on  both  sides  be 
examined. 

Chairman . We  are  ready  to  admit  any  number  of 
Reports  of  course  on  your  side ; of  course  every  thing 
15  that  you  can  bring  forward  on  your  side,  as  well  as  on 
the  side  of  the  enquiry. 

Mr.  Keating.  I would  rather  attach  more  importance 
to  that. 

Chairman.  And  these  are  published  also,  only  from 
20  Public  Institutions. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  only  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers that  has  been  read  is  the  Report  of  1815.  I shall 
refer  to  another  Report : the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers upon  which  the  present  .Act  was  framed,  which  is 
25  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Stone  (to  the  Witness.)  You  have  stated  that 
you  have  not  heard  it  hinted  that  there  was  any  com- 
plaint of  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  P.  ? 

A.  No. 

30  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  relation 
to  that  case  P 

A.  Yes,  I think  so  ; and  I think  I understood  from 
Dr.  O’Brien,  when  the  question  was  put  to  him,  that  he 
had  no  complaint  to  make. 

35  Q.  Oh  dear  ! no. 

A.  1 think  those  were  his  words.  T think  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Keating’s  question. 

Chairman.  Of  the  treatment? 

A.  Of  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 

40  Mr.  Stone . Did  you  not  hear  a complaint  of  the 
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being  removed  from  a comiortable  and  cheerful  room  to 
an  extremely  dark  and  gloomy  one  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  the  words  “ extremely  dark 
and  gloomy.” 

5 1 Jr.  Stone.  I should  like  to  have  that  part,  of  the  case 

read. 

Mr.  Keating.  So  should  I. 

Chairman.  It  was  not  so  strongly  stated. 

Witness.  I think  not  so  strongly  as  that ; I think  it 
10  was  assumed  that  the  room  was  not  so  cheerful  as  the 
one  she  was  taken  from,  but  I think  there  was  no 
evidence. 

Mr.  Keating.  I think  Dr.  O’Brien  had  not  seen  the 
room  P 

15  Mr.  Ggde.  He  said  that  he  had  not  seen  the  room. 

Witness.  That  he  had  not  seen  the  room,  that  is  my 
impression.  Mr.  Keating  put  a cjuestion  to  Dr.  O’Brien. 

Chairman.  In  cross-examination,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  just  when  the  cpiestion  was  mooted 
.20  of  prosecution,  and  you  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“ prosecution  then  he  was  aked  how  the  complaint 
was  brought  about,  and  he  said  there  was  no  complaint. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Keating.  I think  he  used  very  nearly  those 
25  words. 

Witness.  I think  so ; that  was  my  impression. 

An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O'Brien  was  read 
by  the  Chairman  from  his  notes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  consider  that  proper  treatment, 
30  after  Dr.  Bompas  having  removed  her  from  a room 
where  she  felt  herself  comfortable,  to  one  where  she  felt 
herself  extremely  uncomfortable,  Dr.  Bompas  having 
promised  Dr.  O’Brien  to  replace  her  in  her  original 
room ; do  you  consider  it  proper  for  him  not  to  have 
35  done  so  ? 

A.  I do  not  consider  it  proper  for  a man  to  break  his 
promise ; of  course  he  may  have  had  reasons  for  doing 
that,  but  what  they  were  I cannot  say. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  reasons  suggested  by  him  ? 
40  A.  I cannot  say  that  T have,  excepting  that  being  in 


that  room  produced  excitement,  and  that  she  could  not 
see  those  persons  in  the  other  room. 

Q.  That  was  known  before  the  promise  to  replace 
her  was  given  % 

5 A.  Yes ; I cannot  say  what  the  reason  was  ; I know 
no  other  reason  than  that ; but  I still  have  the  impres- 
sion that  when  Mr.  Keating  put  the  question  to  Dr. 
O’Brien,  he  said  distinctly,  “ I have  no  complaint  to 
make.” 

10  Mr.  Keating.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  short- 
hand note  here. 

Chairman.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
made  use  of  that  expression,  though  I cannot  find  it  at 
the  moment. 

1 5 Mr.  Keating.  And  my  impression  is,  that  Dr.  O’Brien 
afterwards  said  that  he  never  had  made  any  complaint 
to  Dr.  Bompas  upon  any  one  occasion. 

Witness.  I presume,  therefore,  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  reason  which  was  given. 

20  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  change  of  the  room,  but  merely  to  the  medical 
treatment  and  diet — not  his  complaints  about  exercise. 

Mr.  Henry  Livett . “ I have  no  complaint  to  make,” 

were  his  words  ; “ I do  not  recollect  that  I spoke  about 

25  exercise — I have  no  complaint  to  make.” 

Mr.  Stone.  “ I have  no  complaint  to  make  here.” 

Witness.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  that  he  meant  that  he  had  no  complaint  to 
make  about  the  case  generally. 

30  Q.  Did  you  not  hear  Dr.  O’Brien  express  his  opinion 
that  that  removal  was  injudicious  in  her  case  ? 

A.  I can  scarcely  charge  my  memory  with  what  he 
said  at  the  time. 

Q.  Is  not  a person  better  calculated  to  form  a correct 

35  opinion  who  had  previously  been  consulted  as  physician 
of  the  party,  and  in  attendance  on  her  for  a considerable 
time,  of  what  would  be  judicious  or  injudicious  treat- 
ment, than  a person  who  never  saw  the  patient,  like 
yourself  ? 

40  A.  Certainly,  than  a person  who  never  saw  the 
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patient ; unquestionably. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  through  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  At  Fishponds  ? 

Q.  Yes  ; you  have  stated  that  you  went  through  the 
Asylum.  When  ? 

A.  I went  through  it  this  morning ; but  I also  went 
through  it  when  I was  here  before : in  fact,  when  1 
went  to  Gloucester. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  upon  each  occasion  ? 

A.  I slept  there  last  night,  and  went  over  it  this 
morning. 

Q,  Did  you  observe  the  yards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  not  small  and  confined  ? 

A.  I think  for  an  Asylum  it  is  a very  nice  place  ; 
that  is  my  impression  of  it. 

Mr.  Keating,  For  a private  Asylum  ? 

A.  For  a private  Asylum. 

Mr.  Stone.  I have  not  seen  them,  but  I am  told 
they  are  very  small. 

A.  The  gardens  are  very  prettily  laid  out  in  mounds 
and  so  on.  Of  course  it  is  an  old  house,  and  it  is  not 
exactly  what  I should  build  if  I were  to  build  a new 
one;  but  taking  that  into  consideration  I really  think  it 
is  a very  nice  place ; it  seems  to  me  that  a good  deal 
has  been  done  by  the  present  Superintendent  to  improve 
and  beautify  it,  and  to  make  it  a little  more  comfortable 
by  papering. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  other  private  Asylums  ? 

A.  In  this  country  I have  not 

Q.  Never  one  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  I have  been  in  any  in  this  country. 

Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  the  fourth  ward  for 
the  noisy  P 

A.  I believe  I was  in  every  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  airing  ground  that  they  had,  tb 
airing  yard  ? 

A.  Yes.  dVe 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  you  have  stated  that  yc 
looked  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  Case  Book  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  When  I was  down  here  before. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

5 A.  When  the  application  was  made  at  Gloucester. 

Q.  You  have  looked  at  his  Case  Book? 

A.  I then  saw  the  Case  Book  at  his  house,  and 
looked  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  Case  Book  with  the  Medical 
1 0 Journal  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  found  in  the  Medical  Journal 
a great  number  of  patients  under  medical  treatment, 
whose  cases  were  not  at  all  referred  to  in  the  Case  Book, 
15  should  you  say  that  Case  Book  was  properly  kept? 

Chairman.  According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  I am  not  very  conversant  with  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, because  Bethlehem  is  exempted  from  its  opera- 
20  tion,  therefoie  I scarcely  know  the  provisions  of  that 
Act ; but  I do  not  conceive  it  at  all  necessary  for  the 
proper  keeping  of  a Case  Book,  for  hospital  or  medical 
purposes,  that  every  dose  of  opening  medicine  should 
be  recorded  in  the  Case  Book. 

25  Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

A.  As  far  as  I am  in  a position  to  answer  you. 

Chairman.  Dr.  Wood  should  know  that  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  it  is  just  the  reverse;  because  the  Medical 
Journal  is  intended  to  record  the  medicine  given,  but 
30  the  Case  Book  the  general  effect  of  the  treatment  from 
time  to  time;  the  Medical  Journal  being  a weekly 
report  of  what  is  actually  given. 

A.  Yes,  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  question  is  this  ; Supposing  that  there 
35  are  many  cases  referred  to  in  the  Medical  .Journal,  as 
being  under  medical  treatment,  and  not  one  of  those  is 
noticed  in  the  Case  Book,  should  you  consider  that  Case 
Yok  well  kept  ? 

4q  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  in  the  Medical 
lal  there  are  records  of  individual  doses  of  salts  and 
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senna,  or  what  not — 

Q.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

A.  I say,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  that  medical 
treatment.  I can  conceive  medical  treatment  being  ne- 
5 cessary  for  occasional  conditions  of  the  patient,  which 
it  is  not  at  all  necessaiy  to  record  in  the  Case  Book. 

Q.  I concluded  that,  when  you  gave  your  opinion 
upon  the  Case  Book,  you  were  acquainted  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  that 
10  Case  Book  ought  to  have  been  properly  kept.  As  it 
seems  you  are  not,  give  me  leave  to  read  to  you  the  5th 
Order  of  the  Commissioners.  “ A statement  from  time 
to  time  of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  of  any  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  his  bodily 
15  health,  or  in  the  form  of  his  mental  disease.  Also  an 
accurate  record  of  the  medicines  administered  and  other 
remedies  employed,  with  the  results.”  That  being  the 
Order,  I ask  you,  if  it  should  appear  in  the  Medical 
Journal  that  a great  number  of  patients  were  under 
20  medical  treatment,  and  no  notice  whatever  of  their  cases 
was  introduced  into  the  Case  Book,  either  the  medical 
treatment  or  the  alteration  from  time  to  time,  or  the 
effect  of  the  medicines  administered, — would  you  call 
that  Case  Book  properly  kept  ? 

25  A.  Certainly,  if  the  Act  requires  that  notice  from 
time  to  time  should  be  recorded  in  the  Case  Book  of  the 
alterations  in  the  patient’s  condition,  and  it  does  not 
appear,  of  course  that  Book  is  not  kept  according  to  the 
Act ; but,  as  regards  the  administering  of  medicines,  it 
30  seems  to  me  that  I should  interpret  the  Act  to  mean, 
that  such  medicines  only  as  were  given  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insanity,  not  for  the  treatment  of  any  bodily 
ailment,  should  necessarily  be  recorded  in  the  Case 
Book. 

35  Q.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  I have  read  it  over. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I have  not  a very  clear  impression  of  all  its  pro- 
visions. 

40  Chairman.  Are  not  the  words,  “ bodily  health  ?” 
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A.  Not  as  regards  his  treatment. 

Mr.  Stone.  66  And  of  any  changes  which  may  be 
observed  in  his  bodily  health,  or  in  the  form  of  his 
mental  disease  ?” 

5 A.  Not  as  regards  treatment. 

Q.  The  ( kise  Book  is  to  be  kept  in  pursuance  of  an 
Order  of  the  Commissioners,  which  Order  is  directed  to 
be  made  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Supposing  a man 
were  attacked  with  Cholera,  in  your  judgment  would 
10  that  C ase  Book  be  properly  kept,  if  it  did  not  refer  to 
the  case  at  all  ? 

A.  No ; such  a case  as  that  you  would  record  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  C.  examined,  you  say? 

15  A.  No. 

Q.  And  I believe  you  have  also  stated  that  you  never 
hesitate,  in  the  Asylum  in  which  you  are  engaged,  in 
keeping  back  a letter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Or  in  suppressing  a letter  written  to  a patient  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  a patient  is  permitted  by  yourself  to 
write  a letter  to  his  wile  ; and  that  letter  is  written,  and 
delivered  to  you  unsealed — 

25  A.  As  all  letters  are. 

Q.  I was  going  to  ask  that  question  by  and  by,  but 
your  answer  now  saves  me  the  trouble  of  doing  so  — as 
all  letters  in  your  establishment  are : — I am  supposing  a 
case  now  in  which  a letter  was  written  by  a patient, 
30  you  permitting  him  to  write  that  letter,  conceiving  him 
of  course  to  be  in  a proper  state  so  to  do ; that  letter 
addressed  to  his  wife  ; an  answer  written  on  the  same 
day  ; that  answer,  instead  of  being  delivered,  suppressed 
for  three  weeks  ; a kind  and  affectionate  letter.  Sup- 
35  posing  the  patient,  during  that  period,  to  have  been 
distressed  and  agonized  at  not  having  received  a reply 
from  his  wife,  and  having  been  told  there  was  no  letter 
in  rt  ply ; but  on  the  morning  when  his  wife  expressed 
her  determination  to  see  him,  and  did  see  him,  the 
40  letter,  for  the  first  time,  was  delivered  to  him;  do  you 
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consider  that  proper  or  improper  treatment  ? 

A.  I can  scarcely  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  a case, 
as  it  depends  upon  circumstances  ; it  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
5 of  the  letter. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  to  my  question. 

A.  Yes,  I endeavoured  to  attend  to  it.  I do  not  feel 
that  I am  at  all  in  a position  to  answer  such  a question, 
because  the  state  of  the  case,  pro  and  con,  is  not  fairly 

10  before  me.  I think  it  is  important,  in  deciding  such  a 
question,  that  you  should  know  exactly  the  patient’s 
condition,  and  therefore  be  in  a position  to  judge  of 
what  effect  any  letter  coming  from  a friend  would 
have ; and  also  that  you  should  know  what  the  letter 

15  contained. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  proper  to  state  to  a patient,  upon 
anxious  enquiries  as  to  any  letter  being  written  in 
answer,  that  no  letter  had  been  written  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  not  it. 

20  A.  I never  conceive  it  proper  to  tell  a lie,  if  that  is 
the  purport  of  your  question,  as  it  seems  to  be.  I think 
it  quite  fair  to  evade  by  every  possible  means  answering 
a question  directly  to  a patient,  and  I am  obliged  to  do 
that  every  day  of  my  life. 

25  Q.  Such  an  answer  being  calculated  to  annoy  and 
distress  a patient  would  be  injudicious  and  improper, 
irrespectively  of  its  being  improper  by  being  untrue  ; is 
that  what  you  mean  ? 

A.  I hardly  know  what  answer  to  give  to  such  a 

30  question. 

The  question  was  read. 

Witness.  It  is  self  obvious.  Any  thing  which  would 
annoy  and  distress  a patient  would  be  improper  un- 
questionably. 

35  Q.  You  stated  to  my  learned  friend,  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  he  put  to  you,  that  a good  deal  must  be 
left  necessarily  to  the  discretion  of  keepers  of  a Lunatic 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “a  good  deal?” 
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A I mean  that  the  management  of  the  patients,  the 
general  discipline  of  the  house,  must  necessarily  be 
carried  out  by  the  servants,  by  the  attendants,  and 
therefore  a great  deal  must  be  left  to  them. 

5 Q.  Left  to  them  to  carry  out  ? 

A.  Clearly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
patients  are  to  be  treated  ? 

10  A.  Certainly  not ; of  course  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  officers,  but  still  you  must  leave  a great 
deal  to  the  judgment  of  them  : if  they  are  judicious 
people  they  will  do  it  judiciously,  and  if  they  are  not 
they  will  do  it  very  injudiciously. 

15  Q.  I can  hardly  reconcile  two  of  your  answers  ? 

A.  I will  try  if  I can. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  assist  ? 

A.  I will  try. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  this  is  the  only  private 

20  Asylum  you  have  ever  been  in  ! 

A.  In  this  country  it  is,  as  far  as  1 can  recollect ; 
I would  not  say  positively,  but  I have  no  recollection  of 
any  other  private  Asylum. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  Case  Book  of  Dr. 

25  Bompas  is  kept  as  well  as  most  Case  Books  are? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  could  you  have  formed  that  opinion,  if  you 
have  not  been  into  any  other  private  Asylum,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  to  the  Case  Books  there  kept? 

30  A.  I do  not  understand  that  these  Case  Books  are 
peculiar  to  private  Asylums.  In  that  answer  I include 
Case  Books  generally,  the  Case  Books  of  medical  cases. 
I did  not  suppose  that  the  question  applied  particularly 
to  private  Asylums. 

35  Q.  Indeed  it  did,  because  it  is  in  private  Asylums 
only  that  they  are  kept. 

A.  I was  not  aware  of  that ; I thought  that  the  same 
Case  Book  was  kept  in  other  Asylums. 

Q.  Then  did  you  compare  the  Case  Book  of  Dr. 

40  Bompas,  in  a private  Asylum,  with  the  Case  Books 
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which  you  have  seen  in  public  Asylums  ? 

A.  In  public  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  and  Case 
Books  generally. 

Q.  In  cases  in  your  Asylum  at  Bethlehem,  how  are 
5 the  patients  washed?  You  have  there,  I take  it,  dirty 
patients  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  patients  of  all  sorts. 

Q.  How  do  you  wash  them  ? 

A.  In  a bath. 

10  Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a proper  mode  of  treating  a 
patient,  to  take  him  out  into  a stone  yard,  strip  him, 
and  mop  him,  and  clean  him  as  you  would  a carriage 
wheel  ? 

A.  No, 

15  Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  proper  treatment  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  You  treat  them  properly,  as  you  would  a human 
being,  and  immerse  them  in  a bath,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Chairman.  With  a very  dirty  patient  in  that  way  in 
a bath,  do  you  use  cold  or  hot  water  ? 

A.  Tepid  water;  that  is  as  a general  rule — there  are 
exceptions. 


Mr.  Stone.  How  do  you  treat  a person  attacked  by 
25  an  epileptic  fit  ? 

A.  I do  not  knowT  how  far  you  expect  me  to  go  into 
the  medical  question  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  As  to  treatment,  I should  let  him  alone. 

30  Q.  Let  him  live  or  die? 

A.  That  is  another  question.  Do  you  mean  the  treat 
inent  of  the  fit,  or  the  treatment  after  the  fit  ? 

Q.  Supposing  a patient  had  been  attacked  by  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  was  placed  under  your  care,  how 
35  would  you  treat  him  ? 

A.  It  is  rather  a long  story  to  go  into  the  medical 
treatment  of  any  particular  case.  I can  tell  you  fifty 
remedies  that  are  recommended  by  different  people. 

Q.  Give  me  your  own. 

40  Chairman.  The  treatment  which  you  generally  adopt 
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in  such  a case  ? 

A.  It  is  altogether  a medical  question,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  at  all  relevant  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  have  not  come  here  to  give  an 
5 opinion  upon  the  case. 

A.  I presume  I have  come  here  to  give  an  opinion.  1 
presume  that  is  the  object. 

Q.  Upon  an  epileptic  attack  ? 

A.  At  the  same  time  I presume  I am  to  give  my 
10  opinion  of  the  bearing  of  the  case,  in  a medical  point 
of  view. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  your  opinion  of  Dr.  Bompas, 
which  is  published  in  his  pamphlet.  You  have  given 
us  your  opinion  of  his  Asylum;  and  now  I am  asking 
15  you  how  you,  as  a medical  man,  would  treat  a patient, 
if  he  were  placed  under  your  care,  attacked  by  a fit  of 
epilepsy  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  how  to  take  such  a question,  be- 
cause I may  occupy  an  hour  in  going  into  the  treatment 
20  of  epilepsy.  The  fact  is,  a person  may  have  an  attack 
of  epilepsy,  and  never  have  another,  and  no  treatment  may 
be  necessary. 

Q.  That  is  very  possible;  how  would  you  treat  a 
patient,  if  you  had  never  seen  him  before  in  your  life  1 
25  A.  If  a patient  in  the  Hospital  had  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  and  it  was  the  first  attack,  next  Friday  I 
should  recommend  that  he  be  discharged  ; that  is  how 
I should  treat  him.  That  is  as  short  an  answer  as  I can 
give. 

30  Q.  You  would  give  him  no  medicine  or  otherwise? 

A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  leeches  at  all  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Nor  bleed  him  ? 

35  A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  I believe  that  is  the  practice  in  your  Hospital,  to 
turn  out  both  epileptic  and  apoplectic  patients — para- 
lytic, I should  say  ? 

A.  The  rule  of  the  Hospital ; one  of  the  points  of 
40  their  Charter,  in  fact,  is,  that  a patient  subject  to  fits  is 
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not  eligible  as  a candidate — is  not  a fit  subject  for  the 
Hospital ; is  disqualified,  in  fact;  and  as  soon  as  a 
person  becomes  subject  to  fits  he  is  discharged. 

Chairman . You  get  rid  of  an  immense  deal  of  diffi- 
5 culty  in  that  way  then  ? 

A.  Not  a great  deal ; there  are  very  few  discharged 
in  that  way. 

Q.  It  is  the  case  in  County  Asylums  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  in  recent  cases.  Bethlehem  is 
10  different  to  Asylums  ; it  is  a Hospital  strictly  for  cure, 
and  as  soon  as  patients  arrive  at  that  condition  when  it 
is  supposed  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  cure,  they 
are  no  longer  capable  of  remaining  there. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  an  Incurable  Ward  ? 

1 5 A.  That  is  a separate  establishment ; there  is  a sepa- 
rate fund  for  those  who  have  been  curable  patients,  and 
who  were  admitted  as  curable  patients ; and  under 
certain  circumstances  they  are  recommended  for  this 
Incurable  Ward. 

20  Mr.  Witts.  As  I understand  it,  you  have  epileptic 
and  paralytic  patients  ? 

A.  All  paralytic  patients  are  subject  to  fits,  because 
that  is  generally  a very  serious  complication  of  insanity, 
and  is  almost  as  a rule  held  to  be  incurable. 

25  Q.  In  private  as  well  as  public  Asylums  an  attack  of 
that  description  is  usual  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  so  in  recent  cases ; it  very 
frequently  arises  in  the  course  of  a case  of  long  standing. 

Chairman.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  Mr.  E.’s 
30  case  sufficiently  to  know  the  main  points  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  It  appears  from  that  case  that  Mr.  E.  was  chained 
to  his  bedstead  with  an  iron  ring  passed  round  his 
naked  leg,  for  a time.  Do  you  consider  that  kind  of 
35  mechanical  restraint  an  extreme  kind  or  a common 
kind  ? 

A.  I should  rather  consider  it  an  extreme  kind. 

Q.  I believe  you  did  not  hear  Mr.  E.’s  evidence  ? 

A.  No. 

04  Q.  You  cannot  judge  upon  the  application  of  it,  not 
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having  heal'd  what  degree  of  excitement  he  evinced  first 
of  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  he  evinced  considerable  excite- 
5 ment  and  tried  to  escape  two  or  three  times.  Supposing 
he  tried  to  escape  two  or  three  times  and  showed  a good 
deal  of  excitement,  do  you  consider  that  that  kind  of 
restraint  was  a proper  kind  of  restraint  to  be  used,  or 
that  some  other  and  mild  form  ought  to  have  been  had 
10  recourse  to  instead  ? 

A.  As  I said  before,  I think  I should  prefer  some- 
thing different ; but  it  would  be  more  out  of  deference 
to  public  opinion,  than  from  a feeling  that  there  was 
anything  really  very  hurtful  in  the  chain. 

15  Q.  Supposing  that  restraint  to  be  an  extreme  form, 
do  you  consider  that  it  was  right  that  that  restraint 
should  be  continued  thirty-one  consecutive  nights,  taken 
off  in  the  day-time,  and  no  particular  violence  evinced 
during  the  day  ? 

20  A.  Of  course  that  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  case.  I should  never  feel  myself 
justified  in  limiting  the  duration  of  restraint.  I think 
it  should  be  imposed  when  necessary  — only  when 
necessary ; but  if  it  is  necessary  for  thirty-one  days,  I 
25  should  feel  myself  quite  justified  in  continuing  it. 

Q.  Supposing  you  thought  yourself  justified,  should 
you  or  not  consider  the  duration  of  thirty-one  con- 
secutive nights  an  extreme  duration  ? 

A.  Yes  ; it  is  a long  time,  certainly: 

30  Q.  Supposing  you  were  to  make  use  of  such  extreme 
mechanical  restraint,  and  for  such  a time,  should  you  or 
not  think  it  your  duty  under  such  circumstances  to  see 
yourself  how  the  patient  was  chained  at  night ; so  that  if 
from  any  circumstances  your  keepers  had  put  on  two  ad- 
35  ditional  leg  locks,  you  should  not  at  least  be  ignorant 
of  such  circumstances,  but  you  should  know  how  your 
orders  were  carried  into  execution  ? 

A.  I should  presume  that  the  parties  employed  were 
people  that  I could  trust,  and  that  they  carried  out  the 
40  orders  which  I gave,  without  feeling  it  at  all  necessary 
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that  I should  go  and  see  what  was  done. 

Q.  Not  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  this  of  thirty-one 
nights  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  there  are  patients 
5 in  Bethlehem  who  have  been  confined  for  a longer 
period  than  that,  and  I think  properly  so  confined. 

Mr.  Witts.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  per- 
sonally to  see  that  that  application  was  properly  carried 
out  ? 

10  A.  No. 

Chairman.  I would  put  the  case  still  further  : yours 
is  an  establishment,  and  you  are  the  resident  Medical 
Attendant  of  the  number  of  four  hundred  patients  ; here 
the  greatest  number  is  sixty-five,  the  average  number 
15  forty-five,  that  makes  a difference  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  sending  of  letters,  supposing 
a patient  of  yours  weie  to  write  a letter  to  an  authority; 
I do  not  know  what  your  authorities  are  for  supervising 
20  the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  but  to  Government,  or  to  any 
competent  authority  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  ? 

A.  The  Committee. 

Q.  That  letter  being  written  in  a perfectly  sane  way, 
and  making  no  complaint  or  otherwise,  should  you 
25  think  yourself  justified  in  withholding  that  letter  from 
such  supervising  authority  ? 

A.  Perfectly  justified ; I am  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent to  decide  absolutely. 

Q.  Supposing  a perfectly  sane  letter  were  written  in 
30  a proper  way,  upon  some  grievance  in  the  Institution, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  should  you  think  yourself 
justified  in  withholding  it? 

A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  I am  not  supposing  any  wild,  letter  written  by  a 
35  patient  under  excitement,  or  any  thing  of  that  des- 
cription, but  a perfectly  sane  letter,  a letter  that  might 
come  in  fact  from  a patient  who  was  not  properly  con- 
fined, under  the  idea  that  he  was  insane,  when  he  was 
sane  ? 

40  A.  I may  as  well  state  a case,  as  a reason,  why  I 
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should  be  so  positive  upon  that  point.  In  the  Govern- 
ment Department  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for 
patients  to  write  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  so  on ; those  letters  having  nothing  at  all 
5 insane  in  them,  merely  a request  that  he  will  make  in- 
vestigation into  their  case,  that  they  have  been  so  long 
confined,  and  so  on  ; those  letters  have  been  written 
again  and  again,  and  again  and  again. 

Q.  You  stop  them  ? 

10  A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  There  was  one  thing  respecting  the  character 
which  you  gave  to  Dr.  Bompas;  I was  surprised  to  hear 
you  make  use  of  the  term  “ Long  experience  ” as 
regards  his  knowledge  of  insanity  ? 

15  Q.  By  that  I meant  that  he  had  lived  and  had  been 
brought  up  in  a private  Asylum ; that  he  had  therefore 
associated  with  patients  all  his  life,  and  was  therefore 
the  person  of  all  others  I conceived  best  calculated  to 
manage  one. 

20  Mr  Mirehouse.  Supposing  a patient  fastened  by  the 
leg  at  night,  do  you  consider  an  iron  leg-lock,  without 
padding,  preferable  to  one  with  padding  ? 

A.  I am  disposed  to  think  it  would  be,  for  this  reason  : 
there  would  be  less  friction,  polished  iron,  smooth  iron, 
25  has  a smoother  surface  than  any  leather  which  you  could 

apply  ? 

Q.  The  perspiration  going  on  at  night,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  absorb  the  perspiration  in  a common 
polished  iron  ring,  would  there  ? 

30  A.  The  perspiration  of  the  foot,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  The  perspiration  of  the  foot  or  leg. 

A.  I cannot  imagine  that  the  perspiration  would  be 
at  all  impeded  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  There  would  be  nothing  to  absorb  the  perspiration, 
35  I imagine  ,in  a common  iron  ring  ? 

A.  I really  do  not  see  the  point  of  your  question ; 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  absorb  the  per- 
spiration from  my  face,  nor  is  it  necessary: 

Chairman.  The  answer  is,  that  there  would  not,  in 
40  an  iron  ring  ? 
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A.  I presume  that  Mr.  Mirehouse  has  some  object 
which  I do  not  see. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Is  not  the  skin  of  the  leg  more 
likely  to  be  injured  where  the  perspiration  is  not  ab- 
5 sorbed,  than  where  it  is? 

A.  I cannot  conceive  it ; I cannot  conceive  that  it 
makes  the  slightest  difference  to  any  extent  which 
would  be  influenced  by  such  a machine  as  a leg-lock  ; 
I cannot  conceive  that  it  would  make  the  slightest 
10  difference. 

Q.  The  perspiration  being  absorbed,  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  ? 

A.  None  whatever  ; it  cannot  be  influenced  by  a 
leg-lock,  not  the  slightest. 

15  Q.  I believe  that  Bethlehem  is  the  only  Establish 
ment  in  this  kingdom,  but  what  is  under  the  operation 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is. 

Q.  And  of  the  Commissioners  \ 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  yourself,  together  with  the  other  officers  of 
Bethlehem,  are  not  required  to  keep  the  Books  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  No. 

25  Q.  Yet  you  have  given  an  opinion,  relative  to  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Bornpas  has  kept  his  Books,  especi- 
ally the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr\  Keating.  Only  the  Case  Book  % 

30  A.  Onlv  the  Case  Book. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  The  Case  Book.  You  have  stated 
that  a good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  present  super- 
intendent of  the  Fishponds,  to  make  it  more  comforta- 
ble 1 

35  A.  As  it  seems  to  me,  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  what  ? 

A.  I think  I mentioned  the  rooms  had  been  recently 
papered,  and  cleared,  and  the  walls  fresh  colored. 

Q.  Then  by  that  answer  you  meant  nothing  more 
40  than  papering,  and  painting  % 
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A.  There  were  some  other  details  which,  if  l had 
a few  minutes  to  reflect,  I could  mention,  and  which 
struck  me  as  improvements,  which  were  pointed  out 
to  me  as  having:  been  made.  Some  windows  had 
5 been  removed,  and  bars  removed. 

Q.  [lad  you  ever  seen  the  establishment  until  the 
last  few  months  ? 

A.  No,  but  the  alterations  that  were  made  in  it 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  l saw  that  they  were  re- 
10  cently  made. 

Q.  Alterations'? 

A.  So  far  alterations,  as  the  alteration  of  a window. 
A window  that  was  surrounded  by  great  iron  bars  had 
been  removed,  and  one  of  a lighter  construction  substi- 
15  tuted.  That  I conceived  to  be  an  improvement. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  that  was  the 
window  that  Mr.  E broke  out  of? 

A.  No,  I believe  not.  There  axe  two  or  three 
windows.  I do  not  know  how  many  windows.  There 
20  are  several  windows  in  the  house  which  have  been  so 
altered  ; and  I understood  from  Dr.  Bompas  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  alter  others  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Fripp . There  is  no  doubt  that  iron,  not  being 
absorbent,  the  perspiration  from  a man’s  body  would 
25  tend  to  oxydise  the  ring  on  him,  would  it  not? 

A,  It  would,  if  kept  on  many  nights  without  being 
cleaned. 

Q.  If  oxydised,  it  would  tend  to  abrade  the  skin? 

A.  Not  necessarily. 

30  Q.  That  would  be  prevented  by  constant  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  feeling  in 
regard  to  restraint,  wholly  in  deference  to  that  opinion, 
35  you  would  not  have  objected  to  place  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  Mr.  E ? 

A.  I think  not. 

Chairman . In  what  cases? 

A.  1 think  it  should  be  always  left  to  the  judgment 
40  of  the  Superintendent  in  what  cases  it  should  be  so. 
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Q.  And  to  the  same  extent  ? 

A.  Provided  it  were  necessary. 

Mr,  Fripp,  Many  patients  are  removed,  1 believe, 
from  Bethlehem  to  Hanwell,  are  they  not'? 

5 A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  Have  not  many  patients  been  removed  to  Han- 
well that  were  considered  incurable,  and  been  cured  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  of  any  ; there  may  have  been. 
We  do  not  say,  when  we  discharge  patients,  that  they 
10  are  incurable;  we  do  not  profess  to  say  that.  All 
that  we  say  is  this : — The  rule  of  the  Hospital  is,  if  a 
patient  remains  twelve  months,  and  is  not  cured,  he  is 
then  to  be  discharged.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  officers  to  recommend  that  a patient,  who  shews 
15  some  symptoms  of  improvement,  should  have  further 
time  given  him  to  remain  in  the  Hospital ; and  occasion- 
ally a patient  remains  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  or 
even  two  years.  But  usually,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  months,  the  patient  is  discharged  uncured ; not 
20  incurable,  but  uncured.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
they  go  home  to  their  friends ; if  it  is  not  an  old  case, 
if  it  is  a case  of  no  violence,  a case  of  delusion,  by  be- 
ing with  the  family  it  wears  off,  and  the  patient  gene- 
rally gets  well. 

25  Q.  Have  patients  not  been  removed  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Hanwell,  who  have  been  considered  by  the 
medical  officers  of  your  establishment  as  incurable, 
and  who  have  been  afterwards  cured  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  patient;  but  I 
30  should  guard  you  against  that  word  “incurable.”  No 
patient  is  discharged  from  Bethlehem  incurable ; they 
are  discharged  uncured. 

Q.  You  have  a separate  establishment  at  Bethle- 
hem, for  patients  who  are  considered  as  incurable ; 
35  and  they  are  put  in  what  you  call  the  Incurable  Ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  patients  been  removed  from  that  In- 
curable Department  to  Hanwell? 

A.  No  patient  has  left  the  Incurable  Department 
40  since  1 have  been  there,  excepting  two,  1 think.  One 
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was  discharged  “ well,”  and  remains  well,  for  1 have 
seen  that  patient  since.  The  other  was  discharged  for 
leave  of  absence,  to  try  if  she  could  get  on  at  home, 
and  she  did  not;  and  she  returned,  and  is  there  now. 

5 Q.  Your  practice  and  experience  has  been  with 
patients  of  the  lower  class  ? 

A.  Not  of  the  lower  class  ; some  of  the  lower 
class  ; but  a great  many  others. 

Q.  More  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  than  of  the 
10  higher  class? 

A.  More  so,  certainly;  but  a great  many  patients 
come  into  Bethlehem  who  have  been  in  better 
circumstances,  and  from  one  cause  or  another  are 
reduced.  Even  patients,  nobly  connected,  have 
15  been  in  Bethlehem,  but  they  have  been  reduced. 
Clergymen,  and  officers  in  the  army,  and  persons  of 
that  sort,  are  frequently  patients  there. 

Q.  Those  persons  who  are  in  private  Asylums  of 
thebetter  class  of  course,  have  not  been  liable  to  restraint 
20  in  their  sane  moments  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  be  more  violent  than 
the  lower  class,  who  are  more  or  less  subject  to  re- 
straint ? 

25  A.  1 do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  your  question. 

Chairman.  Mr.  Fripp  assumes  that  in  the  higher 
station  of  life  there  is  not  that  restraint  which  there 
necessarily  is  in  common  life  among  the  lower  orders, 
and  therefore  that  restraint  would  be  felt  more  keenly 
30  by  one  of  the  higher  class  going  into  a private  Asylum 
than  by  a pauper  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  might ; it  is  possible  it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  restraint 
more  with  the  better  class  of  patients  than  the  lower, 
35  from  that  circumstance,  when  they  become  violent  ? 

A.  I can  hardly  say  at  the  moment  without  a good 
deal  of  consideration  whether  it  is  more  necessary  in 
one  class  than  in  another.  The  last  beneficed  clergy- 
man who  was  a patient  in  Bethlehem  was  necessarily 
40  placed  under  restraint  for  a time. 
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Q.  Would  not  the  better  class  of  patients  show 
more  resistance  to  authority,  in  an  establishment  of 
that  sort,  than  an  inferior  person. 

A.  I think  not  certainly. 

5 Mr.  Witts.  Do  not  you  consider  it  a still  greater 
punishment  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  get  out  of 
bed  upon  one  foot  only,  and  might  it  not  be  detrimen- 
tal to  him  in  respect  of  his  bodily  health? 

A.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  he  was  confined 
10  by  both  legs  ? 

Q.  No,  I do  not  mean  that,  but  whether  it  is  not 
an  aggravation  of  the  punishment  that  he  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  only  get  out  upon  one  leg  with  reference 
to  his  making  use  of  the  chamber  pot,  or  any  other 
purpose? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  that  extent  more  liberty 
was  allowed  him  than  would  be  by  any  other  form, 
that  he  could  get  out  of  bed,  whereas  if  he  had  been 
confined  by  such  means  as  are  now  in  use  with  the 
-0  patient  I spoke  of,  whose  foot  is  in  such  a state,  he 
could  not  have  got  out  of  bed  at  all ; therefore,  so  far, 
he  had  more  liberty  allowed  him  than  if  he  had  been 
confined  more  strictly. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  was  an  advantage  ? 

25  A.  So  far  an  advantage. 

Chairman.  Suppose  a case  of  cramp,  might  it  not 
be  fatal  ? 

A.  It  is  an  extreme  case — I cannot  say.  I do  not 
think  generally  you  do  any  good  by  getting  out  of  bed 
30  — you  do  a great  deal  more  good  by  rubbing  the  part. 
The  great  thing  is  to  stretch  the  muscle  which  is  spas- 
modically contracted. 

Mr.  Parry . I think  you  said,  in  the  early  part  of 
your  examination,  that  you  considered  it  absolutely 
35  necessary  to  leave  a certain  amount  of  things  to  the 
judgment  of  the  keepers? 

A.  You  cannot  help  it. 

Q.  But  I take  for  granted  of  course  that  when  you 
look  upon  yourself  as  being  in  such  a responsible  situa- 
40  tion  as  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  a Lunatic  Asylum, 
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where  the  liberty  of  those  entrusted  to  you  is  so  deeply 
concerned,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  them, 
you  would  not  trust  to  the  judgment  of  a keeper  any 
thing  but  that  which  he  was  tolerably  fit  for  ? 

5 A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  And  I suppose  the  more  particular  the  order 
which  you  would  give  to  the  keeper,  you  not  going  to 
see  it  put  into  execution,  you  would  suppose  that  the 
keeper  whom  you  would  entrust  with  that  order,  was 
10  one  habitually  accustomed  to  that  operation  ? 

A.  If  it  were  any  thing  which  I was  particularly 
anxious  about,  I should  entrust  the  order  to  such  a 
man  as  I felt  perfect  confidence  in,  and  who  was  able 
to  do  it ; and  if  1 had  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
15  keeper  in  the  Hospital  could  not  be  trusted,  I should 
discharge  him. 

Q.  I suppose  you  know  sufficient  of  Mr.  E.’s  case, 
— although  not  present  at  his  examination,  you  have 
heard  by  one  way  or  another  the  truth  of  the  matter — 

20  that  Mr.  E was  confined  in  a manner  which,  I 

think,  in  your  own  words,  was  an  extreme  kind  of 
mechanical  restraint — you  are  aware  that  for  a very 
slight  circumstance,  I hardly  know  whether  to  call  it 
a fault  or  not — he  was  subjected  instantaneously, 
25  without  a moment’s  warning,  to  that  very  severe  kind 
of  mechanical  restraint ; you  are  aware  that  he  was 
subjected  to  it  for  thirty- one  nights  ? 

A.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  any  conduct  of  his 
own  at  that  particular  time,  but  his  general  condition. 
30  Q.  But  you  are  aware  that  he  was  so,  and  you 
are  aware  also,  by  all  accounts,  that  Dr.  Bom  pas  not 
once  saw  him  under  that  restraint  at  night,  that  he 
never  once  saw  him  under  restraint,  day  or  night  ? 

A.  The  iron  leg  lock,  I think  I understood,  was 
35  not  used  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  No,  it  only  occurred  during  the  night;  but  Dr. 
Bompas  never  saw  him  during  the  time  that  he  was 
so  treated ; you  are  aware  of  that  circumstance. 
Should  you,  not  as  a medical  man,  but  as  a man  of 
40  ordinary  judgment,  not  say  if  you  supposed  him  under 
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circumstances  of  extreme  mechanical  restraint,  that  so 
important  an  order  as  that  could  only  be  given  to  a 
man  perfectly  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  that  severe 
species  of  mechanical  restraint? 

5 A.  You  use,  I think,  a stronger  expression  than  I 
have  employed.  You  speak  of  a severe  kind. 

Q.  “ Extreme  kind,”  those  are  your  own  words. 

A.  Yes,  it  was  my  own  word  certainly,  but  even 
that  requires  some  qualification,  because  I conceive 
10  that  if  you  have  an  object  in  view,  if  your  object  is  to 
confine  the  patient  to  the  bed,  you  are  justified  in 
using  such  means  as  will  accomplish  your  object,  hav- 
ing always  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  and 
taking  care  that  there  is  nothing  to  hurt  him.  There- 
15  fore,  under  those  circumstances,  I conceive  that  there 
is  really  in  itself  nothing  very  dreadful  in  putting  an 
iron  ring  round  him. 

Q.  That  you  have  said  before,  and  given  excellent 
reasons  for  it ; but  I am  now  asking  you,  not  as  a 
20  medical  man,  but  as  a man  of  ordinary  common  judg- 
ment, whether,  in  the  case  of  a person  entrusted  with 
such  an  order  as  that,  and  not  once  supervised  either 
in  the  original  application  of  it,  or  in  the  continuance 
of  it,  you  would  not  suppose  that  with  regard  to  any 
25  one  fit  to  conduct  such  an  important  thing  as  a Lunatic 
Asylum,  his  keepers  must  be  perfectly  well  in  the 
habit  of  using  such  restraint,  or  else  this  conclusion  is 
indisputable  to  my  mind,  that  the  manager  of  that 
Asylum  must  be  careless  in  his  conduct? 

30  A.  1 confess  that  is  not  my  impression.  I do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Asylum,  that  the  Superintendent  should  watch  how  a 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  or  how  he  is  confined  there. 

O.  Still,  in  such  an  extreme  measure  as  this ? 

35  A.  Precisely;  it  is  an  extreme  measure,  because 
it  is  an  extreme  case. 

O.  And  the  man  told  to  do  it  without  having  any 
supervision,  the  man  must  be  accustomed  to  it.  Sup- 
pose you  told  a keeper  in  Bethlehem  to  do  a thing 
40  which  was  outlandish  rather  ? 
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A.  There  is  nothing  very  outlandish  in  just  putting 
a ring  round  a man’s  leg. 

Q.  Therefore  you  agree  with  me  that  the  man 
must  have  been  perfectly  in  the  habit  of  it,  or  he 
5 would  have  been  supervised  in  the  application  of  it] 

A.  There  is  just  this  distinction.  You  seem  to 
assume  that  there  is  something  really  difficult. 

O.  Not  at  all. 

A.  You  say  it  is  necessary  that  a man  should  be 
10  well  informed  upon  it,  and  in  the  habit  of  doing  it 
constantly,  to  be  able  to  do  it  without  supervision. 

Q.  Where  there  is  any  matter  of  extreme  mechani- 
cal restraint,  the  man  must  be  in  the  habit  of  it, 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  entrusted  ? 

15  A.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  when  necessary. 

Q.  When  considered  necessary? 

A.  Precisely;  but  I do  not  think  it  follows,  neces- 
sarily, that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  constantly,  or 
frequently. 

20 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Magistrate,  you 
say  you  would  entrust  the  operation  of  fixing  this  chain 
25  to  a keeper  in  whom  you  had  perfect  confidence] 

» A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  having  entrusted  it  to  a keeper 
in  whom  you  had  perfect  confidence,  from  time  to 
time  you  examine  the  leg  of  the  patient  to  see  that 
30  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  abrasion  whatever, 
and  you  found  that  there  was  none,  would  that  induce 
you  to  think  that  it  had  been  properly  done  ] 

A.  I think  so,  certainly. 

Q.  My  learned  friend  has  read  to  you  a number 
35  of  reports,  emanating  from  parties  adopting  the  non 
restraint  system,  and  in  favour  of  the  system  that  they 
so  adopted.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  year  1844,  was  presented  to  both 
40  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
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with  reference  to  legislating  upon  the  very  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  which  was 
passed  in  1845  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  of  it. 

5 Q.  It  may  be  so  taken,  that  that  was  so  l 

A.  In  consequence  of  Bethlehem  being  altogether 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  these  matters,  I have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
to  the  rules  that  have  been  made,  for  the  management 
10  of  other  Asylums. 

Q.  I am  about  to  read  the  Report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  about  to 
pass  the  very  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  I will  call  your  attention  to  the  mode  in 
15  which  that  controversy  between  the  non-restraint  per- 
sons and  the  restraint  people,  is  stated  by  impartial 
judges,  namely  those  Commissioners.  (See  extracts, 
Appendix,  p.xxix.)  Does  that  set  forth  pretty  accurately 
about  the  state  of  the  controversy'? 

20  A.  I think  it  does. 

Q.  I may  as  well  finish  the  paragraph  : — 

“ The  usual  forms  of  mechanical  restraint,  are  strong  dresses,  strait 
waistcoats,  gloves,  straps  or  belts,  made  of  linen,  cloth,  and  leather.” 

25 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  Hanwell,  will  you  just 
favour  me  with  your  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  to  Hanwell  in  the  year  1844?  (See  second 
extract,  Appendix,  p.xxix.)  That  was  in  the  year  1843, 
30  the  first  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Hanwell,  an 
extract  from  which  was  read  to  you  by  my  learned 
friend,  being  in  the  year  1 840.  That  is  a Report  by 
the  Commissioners  acting  between  the  two  parties, 
and  not  advocating  either  system.  I read  this  Report 
35  for  this  reason,  that  this  was  the  Report  which  was 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a view  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  under  which  you  are  now  sitting.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I have  ventured  to  attach  considerable 
40  weight  to  this  Report. 
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Air.  Stone.  This  was  a Report  sent  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr.  Keating.  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  laid 
before  both  {douses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Commissioners  give  their  own  opinion  of 
the  results,  pro  and  con.  (See  Appendix,  p.  xxx.) 

A.  I may  say  that  I never  read  that  report,  but  I 
perfectly  coincide  with  it. 

Q.  It  seems  exactly  to  agree  with  some  of  the 
views  you  have  been  giving  to  the  Visitors  ? 

A.  Quite. 

Chairman . Who  are  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Keating.  The  Commissioners  are  some  of  the 
first  men  in  the  country  upon  the  subject.  Lord 
Ashley  (certainly  not  an  inhumane  person),  Loid  Sey- 
mour, the  Right  Honorable  R.  Vernon  Smith,  Robert 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Colonel  William  Henry  Sykes,  James 
Milnes  Gaskell,  Esq.,  John  Barnaby,  Esq.,  Francis 
Barlow,  Esq.,  James  Robert  Gowen,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Thomas  Turner,  Dr.  John  Bright,  Dr.  Henry  Her- 
bert Southey,  Dr.  John  Robert  Hume,  Dr.  Thomas 
Waterfield,  Dr.  Francis  Bisset  Hawkins,  Dr.  James 
Cowles  Prichard,  James  William  Mylne,  Esq.,  Bryan 
Walter  Procter,  Esq.,  John  Hancock  Hall,  Esq., 
R.  W.  Skeffington  Lutwidge,  Esq.  Those  are  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  that  report.  ( To  the 
IKitviess.)  Although  you  are  not  conversant  with 
the  minute  particulars  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  passed  after  that  report  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
both  Houses,  are  you  yet  aware  that  there  is  no  part 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  ? 

A.  I believe  there  is  none. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  are  you  aware  that  there  are 
clauses  which  recognise  the  use  of  it,  as  making  pro- 
visions for  the  mode  in  which  the  use  of  mechanical 
restraint  is  to  be  registered  ? 

Chairman.  Restraint  and  the  mode  thereof.” 

Mr.  Keating.  No  doubt  about  it.  You  have  stated 
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to  the  Visitors  the  mode  in  which  you  yourself  have 
proceeded  as  to  the  restraining  patients  in  bed,  and 
amongst  others,  you  have  stated  a band  round  the 
waist  confining  the  patient  to  the  bed.  In  your  judg- 
5 ment  would  that  mode  of  restraint  be  more  or  less 
severe  than  the  mode  of  restraint  which  you  have 
heard  was  adopted  in  Mr.  E/s  case,  which  allowed  of 
his  getting  out  of  bed,  although  possibly  at  some  little 
inconvenience,  in  the  way  that  you  have  heard  ? 

10  A.  I know  1 would  much  rather  have  a leg-lock 
on  myself. 

Q.  You  would  much  rather  have  a leg-lock  on 
than  the  system  which  you  yourself  have  adopted  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital  in  these  cases  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Visiting  Physi- 
cians of  that  establishment  ? 

A.  Quite;  and  of  the  Visiting  Surgeon  who  sees 
the  foot. 

90  Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Bompas’s  keepers 
upon  the  state  of  facts  which  has  been  detailed  to  you. 
Supposing  that  you  heard  that  that  state  of  facts  rested 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  patient  himself,  should  you 
95  think  that  that  was  the  most  satisfactory  source  from 
whence  to  gain  the  real  state  of  facts  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  application  of  that  coercion  ? 

A.  Oh  ! certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a patient,  even  after  his 
30  liberation  from  the  Asylum,  is  a fit  or  proper  witness 
to  be  depended  upon  in  relating  the  facts  which 
occurred  during  the  time  that  he  remained  in  that 
Asylum  ? 

Mr.  Stone . Being  a gentleman  of  education  ? 

35  Mr.  Keating.  Being  a gentleman  of  education  % 

A.  Be  he  who  he  may,  certainly  not. 

Chairman.  You  say,  “ being  a gentleman  of 
education/’  You  apply  that  to  the  particular  case. 
Mr.  E/s  case  stands  entirely  good  without  Mr.  E. 
40  saying  a word. 
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Mr.  Keating.  I will  first  of  all  put  it,  supposing*  it 
to  stand  upon  Mr.  E.’s  testimony  alone.  Suppose  you 
find  that  the  other  witness  called  to  speak  to  the  same 
facts  is  at  the  time  in  a Lunatic  Asylum,  and  brought 
5 here  under  the  care  of  a keeper,  and  that  upon  com- 
paring their  testimony  they  contradict  one  another 
distinctly  and  decidedly  upon  various  points  as  to 
facts  which,  if  they  occurred  or  did  not  occur,  must 
have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  both — should  you 
10  consider  that  testimony  the  proper  testimony  upon 
which  a medical  man  should  be  asked  as  to  his  opinion 
upon  the  state  of  facts  ? 

A.  Oh  ! certainly  not. 

Mr.  Fripp.  I understand  it  to  come  to  this,  that 
15  the  evidence  of  a person  who  has  been  of  unsound 
mind  is  to  be  received,  under  any  circumstances,  with 
a certain  degree  of  caution  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  in  no  case,  unless  corroborated  by  a 
20  sane  person  ? 

A.  I do  not  say  that,  absolutely.  A person  who  has 
been  insane  may  recover  entirely,  and  may  be  able  to 
give  a perfectly  correct  account  of  all  that  has 
happened  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible 
25  that  a person  who  has  been  insane  may  retain  so  much 
of  his  false  impression  of  the  treatmentpursued  towards 
him  that  he  may  give  a very  different  colour  to  trans- 
actions. 

Q.  Then  you  would  receive  it  with  caution  ? 

SO  A.  I would  receive  it  with  great  caution. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  require  that  evidence  to  be 
corroborated  by  a person  of  sound  mind  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  tendency  of  that  evidence. 
If  it  were  to  any  point  upon  which  I saw  he  had  a 
35  strong  personal  feeling,  and  I had  a reasonable  ground 
for  suspecting  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  other 
motive  than  simply  the  love  of  truth,  I should  take 
it  with  still  more  hesitation. 

Q.  In  your  establishment,  when  a person  is  put 
40  under  restraint,  you  being  the  principal  officer  of  the 
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house,  how  often  is  it  your  practice  to  see  the  person 
so  put  under  restraint  ? 

A.  My  common  practice  is  to  go  round  the  whole 
of  the  Hospital  twice  a day. 

3 Q.  To  see  all  the  patients  ? 

A.  All  the  patients. 

Q.  Under  restraint  ? 

A.  Whether  under  restraint  or  not ; every  patient. 

Q.  If  you  put  a patient  under  severe  restraint, 
10  would  you  see  him  more  frequently  ? 

A.  Not  on  that  account. 

Q.  Would  you  see  him  at  night  ? 

A.  I am  never  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the 
patients’  rooms  at  night,  except  from  some  particular 
15  cause,  but  I do  now  and  then  to  see  that  all  is  going 
on  properly,  that  the  watchman  is  at  his  post,  and  that 
things  are  properly  kept.  I go  into  the  wards  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  now  and  then.  If  I am  sitting  up 
reading  late,  two  or  three  o’clock,  I now  and  then 
20  take  a lantern  and  walk  in  without  anybody  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

Chairman.  Occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
a check  upon  the  establishment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Mr.  Keating . Should  you  consider,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  Dr, 
Bompas  not  having  gone  into  Mr.  E.’s  room  during 
these  thirty-one  days,  taking  that  circumstance  alone, 
was  any  proof  at  all  of  neglect  upon  his  part  ? 

30  A.  Oi),  I think  not  ; certainly  not.  If  a patient 
were  under  restraint  in  Bethlehem  during  the  night,  for 
thirty-one  consecutive  nights,  I should  not  consider 
it  at  all  necessary  that  I should  go  into  the  room  to 
see  that  restraint. 

35  Chairman.  Not  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Not  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Fripp.  You  see  them  twice  a day? 

A.  Usually  ; that  is  the  ride  ; I do  generally, 

Q.  But  at  night  you  would  not  consider  it  necessary 
40  to  make  a special  visit  to  a patient  under  those 
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circumstances  ? 

A.  Certainly  not ; because  I believe  that  such  a 
visit  would  rather  excite  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
much  better  left  alone, 

5 Mr . Keating.  Then,  supposing  the  patient  to  be 

under  restraint  only  at  night,  of  course  you  would 
not  see  him  under  restraint  ? 

A.  No  ; I never  allow  a patient  to  be  placed  under 
restraint  without  having  a written  report  of  it  ; there- 
to fore  I know  every  patient  under  restraint,  and  the 
cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Fripp.  You  would  see  the  patient  in  the 
morning,  and  see  the  effect  of  the  restraint  upon  him 
at  night  ? 

15  A.  As  a matter  of  course  in  seeing  all  the  patients. 
I think  it  is  calculated  to  have  rather  a prejudicial 
effect  upon  patients,  when  they  are  in  their  rooms  at 
nights,  for  people  to  go  in  to  them  ; I do  not  think  it 
does  any  good  ; it  rather  tends  to  disturb,  and  excite, 
SO  and  unsettle  them  ; I do  not  think  it  can  answer  any 
good  purpose  ; that  is  of  course  presuming  that  you 
have  confidence  in  those  you  employ,  and  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  what  they  are  carrying  out  your 
orders  properly  and  efficiently, 

S5  Mr.  Keating.  My  learned  friend  put  a question  to 
you  with  reference  to  what  is  called  C.’s  case  ; and  it 
is  one  of  those  unexceptionable  questions  that  we  both 
put  occasionally,  namely,  whether  you  would  think  it 
right  to  withhold  a letter  from  a patient  in  a way  to 
SO  annoy  and  distress  him,  and  your  answer  was  that  you 
should  not  think  it  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
annoy  and  distress  the  patient.  Should  you  consider 
that  the  patient  himself,  after  his  recovery,  was  a 
proper  judge  of  the  propriety  of  withholding  that 
35  letter  ? 

A.  No  ; certainly  not. 

Chairman.  Not  after  his  recovery  ? 

A.  Oh ! no, 

Q.  And  seeing  the  letter  ? 

40  A.  And  seeing  the  letter.  He  could  not  be  a 
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judge  of  his  condition,  and  how  it  would  affect  him 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Keating.  Would  he  not  be  the  worst  possible 
judge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  delivery  of  that  letter 
5 might  have  affected  him  under  the  then  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  his  complaint? 

A.  I could  not  consider  him  a good  judge, 
certainly. 

Chairman . But  if  he  were  to  tell  you  that  the 
10  non-receipt  of  that  letter  had  produced  a strong 
impression  upon  his  mind,  distressed  him  most 
exceedingly,  and  made  him  fancy  that  he  was  an  out- 
cast and  should  never  get  out,  what  would  be  your 
opinion  ? 

15  Mr.  Stone , And  abandoned  by  all  his  friends. 

Chairman.  And  abandoned  by  all  his  friends  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  circumstances, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of 
the  letter  ; there  might  be  in  that  letter  some  intelli- 
20  gence  from  home  calculated  to  unsettle  his  mind. 

Q.  Or  to  settle  it  ? 

A.  Precisely  ; I say  it  all  depends  upon  the  letter. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  letter 
was  written  and  an  answer  was  received  to  it  when 
25  the  man  was  in  a tolerably  sane  state  of  mind;  that 
the  letter  was  written  by  permission  of  the  Doctor, 
and  that  that  produced  the  answer  which  was  with- 
held, therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  if  the 
man  was  in  a fit  state  to  write  the  letter,  he  was  not 
30  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  .answer? 

A.  Not  necessarily  ; certainly  not  ; I frequently 
send  a letter  from  a patient  to  a friend,  even  a letter 
containing  some  nonsense,  and  I do  it  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  that  patient,  and  being  able  to  say  “ I have 
35  sent  your  letter,”  when  I know  he  has  been  impor- 
tunate and  anxious  about  it,  but  I have  put  a clause 
into  that  letter  in  my  own  hand-writing,  saying  the 
reasons  why  I have  sent  it,  and  telling  them  that  no 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it  ; it  amounts  to  the 
40  same  thing  as  not  sending  it. 
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Mr.  Renting . Must  not  the  propriety  of  giving’  or 
withholding  a letter  be  a matter  precisely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  medical  attendant,  who  is  able  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  patient  ? 

5 A.  So  it  is  thought  at  Bethlehem. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  at  Fishponds,  and  you 
were  mentioning  some  improvements  ? 

A.  Which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  the  bath  had  been  put  in  com- 

10  plete  order  since  the  minute  of  the  Magistrates? 

A.  I think  I did  observe  the  bath  this  morning  ; 
in  fact  I am  not  sure  that  the  men  were  not  employed 
there  in  putting  up  a pump  ? 

Chairman . The  male  bath  ? 

15  A.  I am  not  quite  certain;  I have  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  seeing  that  the  bath  was  recently  put 
in  order. 

The  Witness  withdrew , 

SO  Dr.  Francis  Richard  Philp  sworn — Examined  by 

Mr , Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  Visiting  Physician  to  Saint  Luke’s 
Hospital  ? 

S5  A.  I am. 

Q.  How  many  patients  are  there  in  Saint  Luke’s 
Hospital  ? 

A.  The  number  varies,  but  the  average  is  between 
SS5  and  240. 

30  Q.  Are  they  all  paupers,  or  are  there  some 
paupers  and  some  who  are  not  paupers  ? 

A.  Very  few  paupers. 

Chairman.  It  is  a sort  of  charity  patient  above  the 
class  of  paupers  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  people  there  so  high  as  gentlemen  ? 

A.  Parties  whose  circumstances  have  failed,  unfor- 
tunately ; any  partv  may  be  received  in  any  condition 
of  life. 

40  Q.  A charity  patient  ? 
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A.  A charity  patient  ; the  rule  is,  that  parties  are 
not  to  be  received  in  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  if  they 
have  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  remaining  in  a Private 
Asylum. 

5 Mr.  Witts . They  are  persons  in  decayed  cir- 
cumstances ? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Of  good  education  ? 

A.  A good  number,  at  least  several. 

10  Mr.  Keating.  Are  you  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
Private  Asylum  at  Kensington  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  patients  are  you  licensed  for  ? 

A.  Seventy-five,  Kensington  House. 

15  Q.  What  sort  of  patients  are  those? 

A.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  ; no  pauper  patients. 

Chairman.  No  class? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  low  does  it  go  ? 

SO  A.  A guinea  is  the  lowest  sum,  and  a guinea 
and  half. 

Q.  From  a guinea  up  to  five,  I suppose  ? 

A.  To  ten  ; parties  are  received  who  are  recom- 
mended as  low  as  a guinea,  some  few, 

£5  Mr.  Keating . During  the  time  that  you  have  been 
here,  have  you  heard  the  general  views  that  Dr. 
Wood  has  expressed  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
restraint  in  the  cases  of  insane  patients  ? 

A.  I heard  part  of  Dr.  Wood’s  evidence  ? 

30  Q.  ’ Sufficient  to  collect  what  his  general  views 
upon  the  subject  are  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  views  which  he 
expressed  upon  that  subject  ? 

35  A.  I do  in  the  main  ; almost  in  the  whole. 

Q.  I believe  you  are  one  of  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  occasional  resort  to  mechanical  restraint 
is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

A.  I find  it  so  ; 1 have  found  it  so  in  my  practice; 

40  others  may  vary  in  opinion  ; that  is  my  experience. 
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Q.  Have  you  acted,  and  do  you  still  act,  upon 
that  opinion,  both  in  your  private  Asylum  and  also  at 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q,  Had  you  ever  Mr.  E.  under  your  care  ? 

A.  That  is  a question  that  has  been  asked  before  ; 
if  I am  called  upon  to  say,  1 suppose  1 must  divulge  ; 
patients  in  a private  licensed  house  are  considered  to 
be  in  secret, 

Mr.  Keating,  1 think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  answered. 

Chairman,  Of  course. 

The  Witness,  I am  called  upon  by  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  You  are. 

A.  Of  course,  excepting  in  Courts  of  Justice,  it  is 
private  ? 

Chairman.  The  name  will  not  be  published. 

Mr.  Keating.  Has  Mr.  E.  been  in  your  establishment? 

A.  A Mr.  E.  twice. 

Mr.  Keating.  Of  the  identity  there  will  be  no 
doubt,  because  it  appears  in  the  order  of  admission  to 
Dr.  Bompas’s  ; it  is  stated  that  he  was  under  Dr. 
Philp’s  care. 

Mr.  Stone.  I take  it  for  granted  it  is  the  same 
person ; I will  make  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Mr.  Keating.  When  was  he  in  your  establishment? 

A.  I really  do  not  recollect  the  time,  but  it  is 
three  or  four  years  ago  ; not  thinking  about  the  cir- 
cumstance I do  not  recollect  it  ; three  or  four  years, 
at  least,  it  must  be. 

Q.  It  is  hard  perhaps  to  call  upon  you  to  recollect 
the  peculiarities  of  all  the  patients  that  you  have  had 
for  so  many  years  ; still  can  you  tell  me  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  whether  Mr.  E.  was  a troublesome  and 
violent  patient,  or  the  reverse  ? 

A.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  patients  I ever 
met  with  : I consider  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
patients  I ever  met  with  ; it  is  difficult  to  find  a more 
dangerous  patient. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  that  was  the 
character  of  Mr.  E.’s  disease  at  the  time  when  he  first 
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went  under  your  care  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  an  improving  patient? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Ke  got  better  ? 

A.  He  got  very  much  better  ; he  was  under  my 
caie  on  two  occasions. 

Q,  I am  speaking  now  of  the  first  time  he  came 
under  your  care  ; he  got  very  much  better,  and  I sup- 
10  pose  was  then  discharged? 

A.  He  was  discharged. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  he  back  with  you  again  ? 

A.  I really  do  not  recollect,  but  not  a very  long 
time  ; I expected  that  he  could  not  be  kept  out  of  an 
15  institution  of  the  kind. 

Q,  You  considered  a recurrence  of  his  disease 
highly  probable  ? 

A.  He  never  recovered. 

Q.  Your  opinion  was  that  he  would  not  recover 
SO  permanently  ? 

A.  He  was  not  recovered  when  he  left  my  care  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Fripp.  He  got  better  ? 

A.  Very  much  better  ; the  violence  passed  away. 
S5  Mr.  Keating , Did  you  employ  mechanical  restraint 

with  him  in  your  establishment  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  a case  in  point,  but  I think 
it  very  likely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  ? 

30  A.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  case  it 
was  employed  ? 

Mr.  Fripp.  Upon  the  first  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  did  employ 
35  mechanical  restraint  ? 

A-  I have  no  doubt  of  it  ; I have  no  positive 
recollection. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  impossible,  I am  aware,  to  ask 
you  to  carry  your  recollection  back  to  all  the  minutiae 
40  of  every  patient  that  has  passed  through  your  establish- 
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ment  for  so  many  years,  but  haying  a distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  character  of  his  disease  and  of  your 
usual  mode  of  treatment  of  such  disease,  you  entertain 
no  doubt,  as  I understand  you,  that  mechanical 
5 restraint  was  employed  in  his  case  ? 

A.  He  was  suicidal  ; he  was  dangerous  to  others; 
he  threatened  to  burn  the  house  ; he  secreted  matches, 
and  did  try  to  set  fire  to  the  house. 

Q.  Upon  the  first  occasion  ? 

10  A.  Upon  the  first  occasion,  or  one  of  the  occasions 
at  any  rate  ; I think,  in  the  first  instance,  he  came 
with  some  cut  in  his  throat ; some  mark,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  as  if  of  suicide. 

Q,  As  if  he  had  attempted  his  own  life  ? 

15  A.  If  I do  make  any  mistake  I may  confound  it, 
but  my  impression  is  that  he  came  under  my  care  in 
that  condition,  but  whether  the  first  or  the  second 
time  1 do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  whilst  he  was  in 
20  your  establishment  he  exhibited  a propensity  to  escape, 
and  very  great  skill  indeed  in  carrying  out  that  pro- 
pensity ? 

A.  H e was  a remarkably  active  man  ; he  was  a 
good  boxer,  at  least  I understand  from  the  servants. 
25  I can  remember  as  much  as  that  of  the  case  ; he  was  a 
very  dangerous  patient ; in  fact,  he  has  threatened  my 
life,  and  the  servants  have  told  me,  “ Be  very  careful, 
sir,  of  Mr.  E.,  for  your  life  is  not  safe  with  such  a man 
as  he  is,”  and  consequently  I never  went  near  him 
80  without  some  servants  being  in  my  presence  either  in 
walking  in  the  garden  or  in  the  room.  I mean  for  a 
certain  portion  of  his  disease,  a certain  period. 

Q.  You  say  he  got  better  and  was  discharged,  and 
soon  after,  you  cannot  recollect  the  exact  time,  he 
35  returned  ? 

A.  He  returned. 

Q.  When  he  returned  the  second  time,  did  he 
return  with  the  same  character  of  disease  upon  him  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I can  recollect  just  in  the  same  state, 
40  with  great  violence  ; a perfect  maniac  ; he  was  one 
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of  the  most  pure  cases  of  mania  I have  met  with,  I 
think. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  he  exhibited  his 
violence  very  much  in  the  night  time  ? 

5 A.  It  was  continuous  for  a considerable  time  after 
his  entrance  to  the  Institution  ; he  would  tear  his 
clothes  and  strike  any  one  that  came  near  him,  and 
endanger  any  person’s  life  *,  he  would  endanger  his 
own  life  ; at  least,  I was  afraid  he  might  injure  liim- 
10  self,  having  already  committed  an  act. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  never  ventured  into  his 
presence  without  having  assistance  at  hand  ? 

A.  I did  not  at  an  early  period  of  the  excitement  : 
I was  cautioned. 

15  Q.  Assuming,  because  for  this  purpose  I must 
assume,  that  during  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  at  Dr. 
Bompas’s  he  exhibited  violence  during  paroxysms  of 
mania  at  night  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  rest,  and  to 
interfere  with  his  rest,  should  you  judge  the  appli- 
20  cation  of  mechanical  restraint  in  such  case  to  be 
judicious  ? 

A.  I certainly  do. 

Q.  I must  give  you  one  or  two  instances  which 
will  enable  you.  As  to  going  into  the  minute  circum- 
25  stances  of  all  that  Mr.  E.  did  and  said  whilst  he  was 
at  Dr.  Bompas’s  it  is  impossible,  but  I will  mention  to 
you  one  or  two  facts  to  see  whether  you  recognize 
in  them  the  indicise  of  the  same  sort  of  insanity  that 
he  displayed  in  your  establishment,  getting  up  in  the 
30  middle  of  the  night  and  tearing  the  window  cill  out  of 
a window,  and  then  tearing  away  the  iron  stauncheon, 
forcing  himself  out  into  the  court-yard  half-dressed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  going  up  into  another 
room,  where  he  was  found  the  next  morning.  Sup- 
35  posing  you  heard  that  Mr.  E.  did  that  whilst  at  Dr. 
Bompas’s,  should  you  infer  that  the  same  character  of 
insanity  was  upon  him  then  as  distinguished  him  when 
under  your  care  ? 

A.  It  is  very  like. 

40  Q.  Very  like  the  acts  which  he  commited  when 
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under  your  care  ? 

A.  Yes  ; perfectly  wild  and  incoherent  in  the  first 
instance  as  well  as  violent. 

Q.  Assuming  Mr.  E.  to  have  been  in  that  slate  in 
5 which  he  would  do  such  an  act  as  that  I have  men- 
tioned to  you,  should  you  judge  the  confining  of  Mr. 
E.  to  his  bed  by  means  of  a leg-lock,  so  arranged  as 
not  to  allow  the  weight  of  the  chain  to  press  in  any 
way  upon  him,  or  to  produce  the  slightest  abrasion  of 
10  the  skin,  judicious  in  that  case  ? 

A.  I do  ; merciful. 

Q.  You  consider  it  mercy  to  the  patient  ? 

A.  I do. 

Mr.  Fripp . Mercy  to  the  patient  or  to  the 

15  attendant  ? 

A.  To  the  patient  ; in  ordinary  cases  there  may 
be  exceptions. 

Mr . Keating . I believe  you  have  not  been  at 
Fishponds  ? 

20  A.  I never  saw  it. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  Dr,  Bompas 
at  all  ? 

A.  I never  saw  him  until  to-day. 

Q.  Nor  have  you  been  at  his  establishment  ? 

25  A.  Never. 

( ross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  You  are  the  proprietor,  you  say,  of  a Private 
Asylum  at  Kensington  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  How  many  patients  have  you  there  ? 

A.  Between  forty  and  fifty. 

Chairman.  Licensed  for  seventy-five  ? 

A.  Licensed  for  seventy-five. 

Mr.  Stone . And  they  are  patients,  I think  you 
35  said,  from  a guinea  to  ten  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I may  take  the  whole  of  them  to  be  what  you 
may  call  of  the  superior  class  of  persons  ? 

A,  Yes  ; they  are  parties  of  education,  some  ; there 
40  is  a great  variety. 
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Q.  You  did  not  give  us  the  date  very  distinctly  of 
the  first  admission  of  Mr.  E.  to  your  Asylum  at  Ken- 
sington ; it  was  at  Kensington  that  he  was  admitted  ? 

A.  Yes* 

5 Q.  You  have  an  Admission  Book,  have  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  keep  it  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? 

A.  Yes  ; I keep  it  myself. 

10  Q.  You  keep  it  yourself,  of  course? 

A.  It  is  not  a necessary  consequence  that  I should  ; 
the  Superintendent  might  do  it  : I do  keep  it  myself. 

Chairman.  You  do  not  reside  there,  I presume  ? 

A.  I do  ; but  not  necessarily. 

15  Q.  You  have  a resident  Superintendent  ? 

A.  I have  two  Superintendents. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  do  not  reside  there  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  I do. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  the  Superintendent  ? 


SO  A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  two  ? 

A.  I appoint  Superintendents  : I live  upon  the 
premises. 

Q.  And  they  keep  the  books  which  are  required  to 
S5  be  kept  ? 

A.  No  ; I keep  them. 

Q.  You  keep  the  Admission  Book  yourself? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  And  you  make  the  entries  ? 

30  A.  I do. 

Q.  And  you  give  the  notices  ? 

A.  I do. 


i 

Q.  You  also  keep  the  Case  Book  in  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Act 
35  of  Parliament,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  And  the  Medical  Journal? 

A.  And  the  Medical  Journal. 

Q.  The  whole  of  those  books  are  kept  by  yourself? 
40  A.  By  me. 
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Q.  When  were  you  first  applied  to  to  give  evidence 
upon  this  inquiry  ? 

A.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I think. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  ? 

5 A.  The  first  time,  at  least  I was  in  bed,  and  I was 
asked  the  question  whether  I would  attend  the  inquiry? 

Mr.  Keating . Dr.  Sutherland  was  to  have  come, 
but  he  could  not  come  ? 

The  Witness.  Dr.  Sutherland  saw  me  during  my 
10  indisposition  ; I have  not  been  out  of  the  house  for  a 
week  till  to-day. 

Mr.  Stone.  Were  you  told  the  object  of  your 
examination  ? 

A.  No. 

15  Q.  Were  you  told  upon  what  topics  you  were 
required  to  give  evidence  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  that  it  was  to  describe  the 
state  and  condition  of  Mr.  E.  during  the  time  that  he 
20  was  under  your  care  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  of  it  ? 

A.  Not  the  least  whatever  till  I came  into  Court  ; 
I heard  the  name  of  E. ; I had  not  the  least  idea  ; it 
25  was  perfectly  accidental. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  informed  that  the  subject 
of  Mr.  E.  would  be  discussed,  nor  were  you  requested 
to  bring  your  Book  of  Admissions  nor  your  Case 
Book  ? 

30  A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  If  you  had  been,  I take  it  for  granted  that  the 
acts  of  violence  which  he  committed  would  be  recor  - 
ded in  your  Case  Book. 

A.  At  that  time  I certainly  kept  a private  Case  Book, 
35  which  was  not  for  the  Commissioners ; it  was  before 
the  present  Act.  By  the  present  Act,  certainly,  I 
should  have  recorded  it. 

Q.  The  present  Act  came  into  operation  in  1845. 

A.  The  Case  Book  was  later.  When  the  Act  was 
40  first  in  operation  you  might  do  as  you  pleased  ; an 
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order  then  was  issued  that  the  Case  Book  should  be 
kept. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  E.  been  under  your  care  since  the  order 
of  1846? 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


A.  No,  it  was  before  that  time. 

Q,.  Have  you  now  a perfect  recollection  of  all  the 
things  which  have  occurred  in  your  establishment  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  So  as  to  be  enabled  to  speak  with  accuracy  ? 

A,  Certainly  not ; parties  who  have  left  my  care 
some  years  I should  not  like  to  speak  to  except  in 
general  terms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  Mr.  E.  was  under 
your  care  on  his  first  admission  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  the  time ; but  for  some  months. 

Q.  You  cannot  go  nearer  than  that  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot. 

Q.  It  may  be  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six  ? 

A.  I should  say  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  That  is  mere  conjecture  ? 

A . That  is  according  to  my  present  recollection  and 
belief. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  at  that  time,  whether  he  was 
a married  man  or  not  ? 

A,  In  the  first  instance  there  was  some  doubt  about 
it ; I remember  that ; but  in  the  second  instance,  a 
letter  was  written  to  me  from  Devonshire,  and  signed 

Mrs  E , what  her  name  was  I do  not  know,  but  by 

the  wife  of  Mr.  E. 

Q.  Did  she  describe  herself  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  I rather  think  so  ; it  was  a letter  to  that  effect. 

Q.  It  might  be  his  mother  ? 

A.  From  what  I knew  of  the  case  previously,  and 
the  connection,  I believe  it  to  be  his  wife ; I know 
nothing  more  than  that ; I believe  he  was  entered  as  a 
married  man. 

Q.  I believe,  even  in  your  establishment,  mechani- 
cal restraint  has  been  very  much  disused  within  the 
last  few  years  ? 
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A.  As  I may  answer  questions,  I can  only  say  this, 
the  last  time  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Institution, 
they  made  a Report,  that  no  party  was  at  that  time 
under  mechanical  restraint  in  the  Institution.  I was 
5 looking  over  the  books  but  a few  days  ago,  not  with 
the  idea  of  anything  of  this  kind,  because  I was  writ- 
ing upon  other  matters,  and  that  struck  me. — The  Act 
requires  a copy  of  all  entries  in  all  the  various  books 
to  be  made  and  signed  by  the  party  who  is  supposed  to 
10  be  the  Superintendent — the  acting  Superintendent; 
therefore  I do  that — I always  have  done  so  hitherto  ; 
it  is  not  a necessary  consequence,  but  I do  so  as  being 
more  satisfactory  to  myself. 

Chairman . What  date  w7as  that  ? 

15  A.  I should  think  within  the  last  month — three 
weeks  or  a month  ago,  I should  say. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  ever  resort  to  mechanical  restraint 
unless  it  is  in  cases  of  extreme  violence  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  other  matters  than  for  violence. 

20  Q.  Dirty  patients  ? 

A.  Sometimes,  but  it  does  not  often  occur ; very 
rarely  indeed  for  dirty  patients.  I have  nothing  of  the 
kind  under  my  care  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  been  entirely  unacquainted 
25  with  the  previous  history  of  Mr.  E.,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  wdth  his  habits,  and  you  had  found  that 
upon  one  occasion  he  had  been  insulted,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  by  a patient  who  was  sitting  near  to 
him  putting  his  arm  into  his  plate ; supposing  Mr.  E. 
30  upon  that  to  have  expressed  himself  in  angry  terms, 
but  not  to  have  struck  the  man,  or  attempted  to  strike 
him,  should  you  consider  it  proper  treatment  of  a gen- 
tleman of  his  excitable  temperament  and  his  irritable 
disposition  for  the  keeper  to  have  seized  him  by  the 
35  collar,  and  at  once  to  have  shut  him  up  in  the  strong 
room,  and  to  have  used  mechanical  restraint  upon  his 
arms,  would  you  consider  that  proper  or  necessary 
treatment  ? 

A.  Certainly,  had  that  been  the  first  act,  and  I had 
40  not  known  the  history  of  the  case,  I should  not  have 
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done  it  ; but  if  I had  known  the  case,  as  I did  know 
the  case  of  Mr.  E.,  and  such  a case  had  occurred,  I 
should  certainly  have  secluded  him. 

Q.  When  he  had  exhibited  no  disposition  to  use 
5 violence  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I do  not  understand  your  question,  if  he  had 
threatened. 

Q.  No  attempt  to  strike  or  to  resent  the  insult  by  a 
blow  ? 

10  A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Or  a bite  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  in  any  way  calculated  to  inflict  injury  upon 
the  man  ; you  would  not  have  considered  that  proper 
15  treatment  of  the  patient  P 

A.  I do  not  do  so ; I do  not  recommend  it. 

Q,  Supposing  he  had  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  a 
room,  in  which  he  had  been  secured,  by  removing  a bar 
and  escaping  into  a yard  by  night,  and  on  the  following 
20  morning  was  found  in  the  room  of  another  patient  per- 
fectly calm,  quiet,  and  inoffensive 

Mr.  Keating.  Half-dressed  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Half-dressed  if  you  please,  perfectly  quiet, 
composed,  and  contented,  would  you  have  deemed  it 
25  necessary  to  have  chained  that  man  to  the  hed  for  31 
days’  afterwards  ? 

A.  Not  for  that  act,  unless  I knew  the  history  and 
danger  of  his  case.  Certainly  as  an  imaginary  case,  I 
should  not. 

30  Q.  What  is  the  mechanical  restraint  to  which  in 
general  cases  you  now  resort  1 

A.  Very  rarely  a waistcoat,  but  such  a case  does 
occur  as  advisable. 

Q.  You  consider  that  one  of  the  highest  classes  of 
35  mechanical  restraint  ? 

A.  It  is  sometimes  thought  advisable.  I know  cases 
where  it  has  been  useful. 

Q.  That  is  a strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  Ho  you  use  any  other  mechanical  restraint  ? 
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A.  A lock  on  the  wrist  sometimes. 

Q.  Allowing  the  patient  to  walk  about,  restrained  in 
the  way  you  have  described  ? 

A.  Yes,  a party  who  is  in  the  habit  of  striking — if 
5 parties  can  afford  to  have  several  attendants,  and  to  be 
separated  from  others,  there  are  cases  where  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  under  restraint ; when  mixing  with 
others  they  are  obliged  to  be  under  restraint,  because 
other’s  lives  cannot  be  endangered. 

10  Q.  When  the  lives  of  other  patients  are  really  in 
danger  ? 

A.  Or  injury  arising  from  violence. 

Q.  Or  bodily  injury — then  you  consider  it  necessary 
to  place  the  party  in  a strait  waistcoat  ? 

15  A.  I do  not  allow  any  inoffensive  or  quiet  party  to 
be  endangered  by  another. 

Q.  Then  you  place  him  in  a strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  Such  cases  do  occur. 

Q.  Describe  the  restraint  ? 

20  A.  There  sometimes  is  a lock — a spring  lock  with  a 
belt  round  the  waist;  and  sometimes  a chain  is  necessary 
— a covered  chain — it  is  a chain  covered  with  leather. 

Q.  Covered  with  soft  leather  ? 

A.  It  is  covered  with  leather ; not  stiff,  certainly  ; 

25  sometimes  a belt  round  the  waist  with  a lock  behind  ; 
that  is  the  usual  plan. 

Chairman . A chain  fastened  to  the  belt  ? 

A.  Yes  ; to  prevent  striking  any  party,  so  that  they 
can  feed  themselves,  and  use  a knife  and  fork,  for  in- 

30  stance,  notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  such  restraints  as  those  are  only 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  injure  himself,  or  to  injure  some  other 
patient  ? 

35  A.  That  is  my  practice  in  that  class  of  cases. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  how  long  it  was  after  Mr. 
E.  had  left  your  establishment  not  cured,  but  better, 
before  he  was  replaced  under  your  care  ? 

A.  A very  short  time ; it  may  be  a few  weeks,  or  a 

40  month,  or  more  ; I do  not  recollect. 
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Q.  At  that  time  he  was  extremely  ill,  I understand  ? 

A.  He  was  very  bad  the  second  time. 

Q.  To  use  your  own  term,  he  was  then  a complete 
maniac  ? 

5 A.  He  was  a very  wild  maniacal  patient. 

Chairman . He  left  uncured  ? 

A.  In  both  instances. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  returned  a complete  maniac  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I do  not  think  he  was  quite  so  bad  on  the 
10  second  admission  as  he  was  on  the  first ; my  impression 
is  that  he  was  not  quite  so  bad. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  with  you  the  second 
time  ? 

A.  Some  months,  also  ; perhaps,  three,  or  four,  or 
15  five  months,  I should  say. 

Q.  Did  he  then  leave  you  cured  ? 

A.  I believe  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  ? 

A.  My  recollection  of  the  case  is,  that  he  did  not  do 
20  so ; at  least  I am  so  far  impressed  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,  that,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  he  did 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  when  he  left  you  on 
the  second  occasion,  he  was  as  well  as  when  he  left 
25  you  on  the  first  ? 

A.  In  something  about  the  same  state,  I think  ; he 
was  not  considered  by  me  a cured  patient ; I considered 
it  a case  of  recurrent  mania ; that  he  might  appear 
tolerably  well  for  a certain  length  of  time,  and  then  that 
30  the  violence  would  return.  I considered  it  a case  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  Have  you  a distinct  recollection  that  whilst  he 
was  under  your  care  he  was  under  restraint  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  seeing  him  so  ; but  I have  no 
35  doubt  that  he  was  so ; I should  remark  that  I lived  at 
Kensington  House  five  or  six  years  in  succession,  and 
I then  left  it  for  about  three  years  ; a medical  man  then 
resided  in  the  Institution,  and  I then  visited  only  three 
times  a week,  and  one  of  these  periods  was,  I think, 
40  at  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  in  the  Institution. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  first  or  the  second  occasion  ? 

A.  1 believe  it  was  the  second. 

Q.  Not  having  seen  him  under  restraint,  you  cannot 
state  with  certainty  that  he  ever  was  under  restraint ; 
but  assuming  him  to  have  been  under  restraint,  what 
was  the  nature  of  it  ? 

A.  1 feel  confident  in  such  a case  as  that,  that  he 
was  placed  under  restraint  of  some  kind. 

Chairman.  That  is,  that  he  must  have  been  ? 

A.  That  he  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Stone.  From  the  violence  which  upon  that  occa- 
sion he  exhibited? 

A.  From  his  violence  and  the  danger  to  himself  and 
others.  I am  sure  I would  not  take  charge  of  such  a 
man  without  taking  the  responsibility  upon  myself  of 
authorizing  it. 

Q.  Assuming  him  to  have  been  placed  under  mechan- 
ical restraint,  can  you  state  the  nature  of  that  restraint? 

A.  I say  that  by  night  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  Most  likely  with  a wrist-lock.  I should  say  so. 
I know  that  is  what  I advise  in  such  a case.  I would 
not  allow  my  servants’  lives  to  be  endangered  by  a 
dangerous  patient  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  you  have  no  recollection  of,  but  assuming 
that  he  was  under  restraint  your  belief  is  that  that  was 
the  nature  of  the  restraint  used  ? 

A.  I should  say  so.  That  is  my  belief. 

Chairman.  When  you  say  “ wrist-lock,”  in  what  way 
was  it  fastened  ? 

A.  Fastened  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Q.  What  length  of  chain  ? 

A.  I should  say  a foot  and  a half  to  two  feet — about 
two  feet  in  length,  so  far  as  I recollect. 

Q.  Just  hold  up  your  hands  and  show  what  you 
consider  the  length  ? 

The  witness  did  so. 

Mr.  Stone.  Could  he  get  out  of  bed  if  he  chose  ? 

A.  He  could  get  out  to  the  vessel  if  necessary. 

Q.  To  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  a night-table  in  that  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  always  conveniences  of  the  kind  in 
the  different  apartments. 

5 Q.  Water  to  wash  in,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a chair  to  sit  upon? 

A.  Certainly.  There  are  exceptions.  There  may 
be  cases  where  everything  is  removed  besides  the  bed. 

10  Chairman . A chair. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A washing-stand  ? 

A.  A washing-stand,  basin,  towel,  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

15  Q.  Water? 

A.  Yes,  everything  that  can  be  required. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone.  Everything  which  a gentleman  may 
require  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

20  Q.  And  that  was  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by 
you  ? 

A.  Certainly.  I mentioned  that  in  cases  of  violence 
everything  is  removed  that  can  possibly  be  removed 
from  the  room.  There  are  such  cases. 

25  Q.  But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  E , with  all  the  violence 
that  he  displayed,  he  was  indulged  with  all  those 
necessary  comforts  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I recollect ; it  would  be  the  exception 
if  it  were  not  so,  and  reasons  must  be  assigned  for  it. 

30  Q.  You  were  stating  that  since  1845  you  kept  a Case 
Book,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  Yes,  since  the  order  was  issued. 

Q.  If  I mistake  not,  there  is  a column  in  the  Medical 
Journal  in  which  you  enter  the  parties  under  Medical 

35  treatment? 

A.  Aj  ournal  of  that  kind  is  issued  in  form  appen- 
ded to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Q.  That  you  keep  in  your  establishment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  And  you  regularly  enter  patients  under  medical 
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treatment,  and  in  the  other  column  you  enter  patients 
under  restraint  and  the  means  of  restraint? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Designating  those  who  are  in  seclusion  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  keep  your  books  ? 

A.  I endeavour  to  do  so. 

Q.  By  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  And  you  are  required  also  I see,  by  the  5th 
Order  of  the  Commissioners,  to  report  the  progress  of 
the  health  of  the  patients  so  under  medical  treatment, 
together  with  the  medical  treatment  and  the  results. 
That  is  what  you  enter  in  the  Case-Book  ? 

15  A.  In  the  Case-Book. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  preceded  you  at  the  Kensington  establish- 
ment. You  did  not  originate  the  establishment,  I 
20  believe? 

A.  I did  not — Mr.  Finch. 

Q.  Were  many  patients  there  on  your  entering  ? 

A.  Yes,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  there  now  who  were  there  on  your 
25  entering? 

A.  Yes,  several. 

Q.  Do  you  enter  them  in  your  Medical  Journal,  the 
same  as  the  patients  that  have  come  in  since  ? 

A.  In  a much  shorter  way  ; every  patient  in  my  pri- 
30  vate  Institution  is  entered  in  the  Case  Book,  with  the 
name,  whether  married  or  single,  and  all  the  information 
I have  acquired  of  the  history  of  the  case  is  placed 
against  it.  Of  patients  whom  I found  there  there  were 
notes  of  various  kinds  ; but  all  the  information  I could 
35  collect  I have  put  together  in  my  Case  Book. 

Q.  And  then  constituting  it  your  own  history  of  the 
case  subsequently  ? 

A.  Yes;  it  is  much  more  perfect  now  than  it  was 
then ; because  more  information  is  obtained.  There 
40  were  private  books  kept  before  my  time,  but  they  were 
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not  laid  before  the  Commissioners — it  was  not  necessary 
at  that  time — I mean  memoranda  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  party  who  had  the  management  of  the  Institution, 
the  Medical  Manager. 

5 Q.  That  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? 

A.  Yes,  those  were  not  laid  before  the  Commissioners 
— we  were  not  called  on  ; but  now  the  Case  Book  is 
laid  before  the  Commissioners  on  their  visit. 

10  Q.  In  that  you  record  every  patient,  the  medicines 
administered,  and  the  results  ? 

A.  Yes,  especially  recent  cases. 

Q„  Of  all? 

A.  Of  all  in  fact — anything  particular,  I do  not 
15  mean  to  say  that  of  a single  dose  of  medicine,  I should 
perhaps  make  a return. 

Q.  If  a man  is  not  ill,  but  fancies  himself  a little 
out  of  order,  and  you  give  him  a dose  of  salts,  you 
would  not  enter  that  ? 

20  A.  Any  serious  illness — anything  I consider  worthy 
of  remark. 

Q.  But  supposing  a man  were  ill  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  under  medical  treatment  three  or  four  con- 
secutive weeks,  would  you  not  enter  that  ? 

25  A.  I certainly  do. 

Chairman.  In  your  entries  do  you  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  those  patients  whom  you  found  in  the 
establishment  when  you  came,  and  those  whom  you 
took  in  yourself,  or  do  you  enter  all  equally  ? 

30  A.  The  old  cases  are  so  well  known,  and  the  delu- 
sions are  stated. 

Mr.  Stone.  Your  medical  treatment  you  enter? 

A.  I make  very  little  difference  as  far  as  regards  the 
bodily  disease.  If  anything  occurs  of  epidemic  or 
35  anything  of  the  kind,  I make  a statement.  If  three  or 
four  patients  should  be  ill  of  the  same  disease,  I state 
it  as  epidemic  ; or  five  or  six  of  that  kind.  That  has 
been  the  way  of  doing  it.  In  old  cases,  generally,  of 
parties  who  have  been  confined  a great  number  of  years, 
40  and  who  are  very  old  and  imbecile,  and  of  that  kind, 
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there  is  very  little  to  be  said  weekly  in  the  journal. 
Anything  of  importance  I should  notice — if  a party 
should  be  ill  two  or  three  days  I certainly  should  not 
notice  that — but  any  violent  illness,  even  for  an  hour, 
5 I should  notice. 

Q.  Medical  treatment  is  the  question  ? 

A.  Anything  of  importance  I do. 

Mr.  Witts.  And  in  that  respect  you  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  and  the  new  patients. 

10  A.  No,  I find  that  the  new  patients  require  more 
constant  attention ; and  the  entries  are  more  regular 
in  all  probability, 

Q.  But  you  note  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ? 

A.  I do;  but  I keep  one  more  book  than  is  neces- 
15  sary,  according  to  law.  I keep  a hook  with  prescrip- 
tions, what  I prescribe,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I refer  to  my  book,  noticing  the 
dates  and  the  names,  and  I copy  that  into  my  regular 
Weekly  Journal — my  Case  Book  I should  say — I make 
20  up  my  Case  Book  and  my  Weekly  Journal  always  once 
a week,  from  my  own  notes. 

Chairman . From  your  own  personal  prescriptions  ? 

A.  Yes,  finding  it  more  convenient. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  excessive  excitement  of 
25  Mr.  E. ; during  the  two  periods  that  you  had  him  under 
your  care,  did  you  communicate  any  facts  relating  to 
that  to  Dr.  Bompas  whilst  he  was  under  his  care  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  know  at  all  while  Mr.  E.  was 
30  under  his  care,  that  Mr.  E.  had  been  previously  under 
your  care,  and  the  violence  he  had  exhibited,  or  the 
treatment  he  had  received  with  you  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bompas  must  have  known  by  reading  the 
certificates,  that  he  had  been  under  my  care,  or  under 
35  Dr.  Munro’s  care,  for  I happen  to  have  seen  to-day  the 
certificate  to  which  my  name  is  attached. 

Q.  You  had  not  communicated  to  Dr.  Bompas,  either 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  E.  was  during  the  time  that  he 
was  with  you,  as  I understand  from  you,  or  your  treat- 
40  ment  of  him. 
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A.  I never  saw  Dr.  Bompas  until  this  very  day. 

Q.  Nor  communicated  with  him  ? 

A.  Never. 

Mr.  Witts.  You  never  knew  before,  anything  about 
Mr.  E.  having  been  there  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  slightest  way,  till  I came  into  this 
room ; till  I heard  the  name  of  Mr.  E. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  to 
say,  that  you  did  not  keep  a Case-Book  till  the 
Commissioners’  Order  of  1846? 

A.  No,  I kept  a book  which  was  my  private  Case- 
Book,  which  was  not  laid  before  the  Commissioners’  by 
Law.  Ever  since  I have  been  connected  with  the 
institution,  I have  had  my  own  private  book, 

Q.  Then  I am  wrong  in  supposing  you  to  have  said 
that  you  did  not  keep  a Case-Book  till  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Order  of  1846  ? 

A.  I did  not  keep  the  book  I now  keep  ; I kept  it 
in  form  before,  under  regular  columns  ? 

Q.  You  were  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
Case-Book  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  up  to  the 
Commissioners’  Order  p 

A.  It  was  somewhat  doubtful,  they  said,  “ We  will 
wait  a time,  and  then  will  give  you  an  order  how  it  is 
to  be  kept.”  There  was  a doubt  in  the  Commissioners’ 
own  minds  as  I know,  and  they  did  not  at  once  tell  us 
how  the  thing  was  to  be  kept. 

Q.  Not  how,  but  a Case-Book  was  to  be  kept  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  an  order ; I did  not  keep  the  Case- 
Book  which  I now  keep,  for  a considerable  time  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  because  I was  waiting  for  the 
order,  at  last  the  order  reached  me. 

Q.  The  Act  says  that  you  are  to  keep  a Case-Book  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  clause  was  not  acted  upon.  We 
waited  till  a circular  was  sent;  after  that  time  I pro- 
cured a book,  or  the  party  who  was  with  me  did,  and 
entered  the  cases  in  that  book  ; there  was  a doubt  how 
the  book  should  be  kept,  whether  in  form. 

Q.  As  to  the  form,  no  doubt;  but  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  peremptory  in  saying  it  should  be  kept  P 
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A.  The  Commissioners  were  in  fault  there.  We 
waited  until  we  were  desired.  We  waited  for  a circular. 

Mr.  Keating.  With  reference  to  a question  which  you 
put,  sir,  and  if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  very  properly  put, 
I should  just  wash  to  get  upon  the  note  the  certificate 
under  which  Mr.  E.  was  admitted  to  Fishponds,  signed 
by  Charles  Watkins,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Shaldon,  Devon. — This  is  in  the  usual 
form,-  it  says,  that  the  party  “ is  a proper  person  to 
be  confined,  and  that  1 have  formed  this  opinion  from 
the  following  facts,  viz  : his  general  incoherence  of 
manner  and  speech,  having  been  previously  confined, 
and  repeatedly  attempted  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
others. — Also  having  been  informed  that  the  malady  is 
hereditary.” 

Chairman.  Very  material  ? 

Mr.  Fripp.  That  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
certificate. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  certificate  under  which  he  was 
admitted  to  Dr.  Bompas’s. 

The  Witness.  That  is  one  of  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Keating . I would  also  refer  to  the  other  certifi- 
cate; I refer  to  it  because  they  are  both  medical  men 
in  Devonshire,  and  they  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  Dr.  Bompas  ; it  is,  “ he  is  in  a state  of  great 
mental  excitement ; is  reported  by  those  about  him  to 
have  committed  acts  of  great  extravagance  for  several 
days  past. — His  conversation  betrays  much  irritability 
and  vehemence,”  the  words  “ of  feeling  ” are  struck 
out;  “ is  wandering,  unsteady,  and  unreasonable  ; the 
expression  of  his  face  is  decidedly  maniacal,”  and  in 
the  document  signed  by  Mrs.  E.,  under  the  head  of 
“ previous  places  of  confinement,”  there  are  Ticehurst, 
Newington,  Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Philp,  Fairwater,  Axmins- 
ter,  Maison  de  Charmant.  Seven,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr . Keating.  Yes,  I think  so. 

Ile-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  My  learned  friend  put  to  you  a state  of  facts,  and 
and  asked  you  whether  upon  those  facts  you  wrould 
deem  it  right  to  shut  up  a patient  in  a strong-room,  and 
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your  answer  was,  “ In  that  imaginary  case  I would  not." 
Supposing  a patient  to  be  subject  to  paroxysms  ot 
excitement,  and  that  during  those  paroxysms  he  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  and  extravagance,  assuming  him 
5 to  exhibit  a feeling  which  showed  the  approach  of  one 
of  such  paroxysms,  would  you  not,  even  in  anticipation 
of  acts  ol  violence,  place  him  in  a strong-room,  or 
restrain  him  in  some  way  ? 

A.  I should  certainly  remove  him  from  the  society 
10  of  others,  and  put  him  in  some  place  where  he  might  be 
safe  himself  and  prevent  any  accident  to  himself  or 
others. 

Q.  You  would  not  wait  for  the  actual  development 
of  the  paroxysm,  but  its  approach  alone  would  justify 
15  you  in  taking  those  precautions  ? 

A.  My  servants  would  at  once  remove  him  from  the 
presence  of  parties  who  had  annoyed  or  were  supposed 
to  he  annoying  him  in  any  degree. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  mode  of  confine- 
20  ment  to  the  bed,  and  you  have  stated  a wrist-lock 
fastened  to  the  bed.  Suppose  this  leg-lock  placed  upon 
Mr.  E.,  and  the  chain  passing  under  the  clothes  and 
resting  upon  the  bed,  so  that  there  was  no  weight  upon 
his  ankle,  and  arranged  so  as  not  to  produce  the 
25  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin,  should  you  say  that  that 
was  a bit  more  severe  as  a method  of  confinement  than 
the  mode  to  which  you  would  yourself  resort? 

A.  I should  say  not ; I cannot  see  why  it  should  be. 
I can  only  say  this  from  my  experience,  that  parties 
30  themselves  prefer  that  kind  of  restraint  to  the  waistcoat. 

Q.  Or  the  bands  ? 

A.  Or  the  bands,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Or  keeping  a man  down  by  the  waist  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  I should  say  a great  deal  depends  in  the  manage- 
35  ment  of  insane  persons,  on  the  class.  You  can  treat 
one  man  very  differently  from  another.  A man  in  a 
low  station  of  life,  according  to  my  experience,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  much  more  easily  managed  than  in  a 
higher.  I find  greater  difficulty  in  managing  a highly 
40  educated  man. 
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Q.  To  one  of  the  poorer  class? 

A.  I do  certainly.  They  are  much  more  difficult  to 
keep  within  bounds.  That  is  my  experience.  One 
would  think  differently  ; but  I find  that  is  the  case. 

5 Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  in  your  establish- 
ment you  have  not  basins  and  jugs,  and  those  et  ceteras, 
washing  utensils  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  if  Mr.  E. 
10  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that  he  was  given  to  breaking 
chairs  and  breaking  things  that  were  put  into  his  room, 
or  he  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that  would  induce  him 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  pull  out  the  win- 
dow sill  and  the  stanchion  of  the  window,  and  get  out 
15  half-dressed,  you  would  in  that  case  leave  in  that  man’s 
room  all  those  utensils  that  you  have  been  speaking  of. 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Nor  any  of  them  ? 

A.  Probably  not  any. 

20  Chairman.  You  would  not  deprive  all  the  other  per- 
sons in  the  ward  on  that  account  of  the  same  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  know  a case  of  that  kind — I separate 
such  parties. 

Mr.  Keating.  What  I want  to  know  is  this,  whether 
25  you  would  leave  those  utensils  in  the  ward  or  in  the 
bedroom  of  a person  who  was  likely  to  destroy  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  there  was  no  probability  of  their  being 
destroyed  or  injured,  you  would  leave  them  ? 

30  A.  In  the  case  of  parties  who  are  dangerous  to  them- 
selves or  others,  a servant  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
might  be  murdered  by  a patient  who  had  anything  to  do 
it  with.  For  example  I know  a case.  I was  very 
nearly  suffering  myself  from  a patient  who  broke  a leg 
35  off  a chair  without  my  seeing  it,  such  as  the  chair  I am 
sitting  on — he  put  the  leg  of  the  chair  under  the  fender 
for  the  purpose  of  murdering  me,  as  he  acknowledged 
afterwards.  He  tried  to  induce  me  cunningly  into  his 
room  ; I did  not  like  his  appearance — I said  “ No,  I am 
40  going  to  take  a walk  in  the  garden — take  a walk  with 
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me  however  he  would  not  take  a walk  with  me,  and 
he  told  the  servant  immediately  after  that  I should  have 
breathed  my  last  if  he  had  been  near  me.  That  was  a 
patient  who  had  been  generally  with  me  on  the  most 
5 pleasant  possible  terms. 

Q.  I believe  they  are  very  uncertain. 

A.  That  is  my  opinion.  I believe  they  are  never 
safe — at  least  I like  to  be  on  my  guard  with  them. 

Q.  I suppose  those  who  have  not  the  disagreeable 
10  office  of  being  engaged  about  insane  people  are  gene- 
rally more  favourably  impressed  with  reference  to  their 
orderly  conduct  than  those  who  experience  the  effects 
of  their  conduct,  such  as  attendants  ? 

A.  No  party  can  have  the  least  idea,  without  living 
15  with  the  insane,  what  those  who  live  with  the  insane 
have  to  contend  with.  He  can  form  no  judgment  at 
all,  properly. 

Q,  I presume  that  to  judge  of  the  treatment  to  be 
applied  to  any  patient  in  an  insane  establishment,  it  is 
20  necessary  to  have  an  opportunity  of  daily  and  almost 
hourly  observation  ] 

A.  Certainly.  It  is  not  a casual  visit  from  which 
you  will  derive  any  information. 

Q.  Or  a statement  of  isolated  facts,  such  as  seeing  a 
25  man  do  No.  1 act,  No.  2 act,  and  No.  3 act.  He  might 
do  all  those  three  acts,  or  might  not  do  any  of  them, 
and  yet  the  result  would  be  very  much  varied  by 
having  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  man  from  day 
to  day,  and  seeing  the  progress  of  his  disorder.  That 
30  observation,  I presume,  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

A.  I consider  so  from  my  own  experience.  Though 
I see  my  cases  once  a day,  certainly,  I always  depend 
upon  my  attendants — the  best  parties  I engage  who  can 
be  engaged,  for  such  a purpose,  and  I question  them, 

35  and  information  is  given.  My  opinion  very  often  de- 
pends upon  information  obtained  when  I am  not  present. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  system,  in  reference  * 
to  restraint,  that  you  carry  on  in  your  private  establish- 
ment is  also  carried  on  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  ? 

40  A.  Very  nearly. 
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Q.  The  same  system  ? 

A.  As  far  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  permit. 

Q.  The  one  being  a Hospital  and  the  other  an 
5 Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  resident  Medical  Officers  are  those 
responsible,  being  constantly  on  the  spot,  more  than  we 
consider  ourselves  to  be  ; there  are  things  laid  open  to 
us  on  our  visits. 

10  Mr.  Stone.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  question  has  not 
been  put  to  Dr.  Philp,  which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  put.  Supposing  you  have  a patient  who  has  exhibited 
great  violence  towards  keepers  and  towards  himself,  so 
as  to  induce  you  to  place  him  under  restraint,  do  you 
15  not  visit  him  from  time  to  time  to  see  the  state  and  con- 
dition in  which  he  is  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I do  ; in  some  cases  I do,  in  some  I 
do  not ; it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  individual 
himself.  If  a party  has  any  dislike  to  me,  for  instance, 
20  I should  not  go  to  see  him  under  restraint. 

Q.  Because  it  would  be  exciting  him  ? 

A.  It  would  be  exciting  him.  I should  do  nothing 
to  excite  him — that  is  my  theory. 

Q.  Supposing  the  absence  of  such  a state  of  things, 
25  would  not  you  then,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Asylum,  deem  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  would  you 
not  in  consequence  go  and  see  him  from  time  to  time 
whilst  he  was  under  restraint  ? 

A.  I most  frequently  do  so — not  every  day. 

30  Mr.  Keating . Upon  that  allow  me  to  put  this  ques- 
tion. Suppose  a patient  confined  by  a wrist-lock  only 
during  the  night  to  the  bed,  and  suppose  that  you  direct 
one  of  your  keepers  in  whom  you  have  confidence  to 
put  the  lock  upon  him  at  night,  that  you  see  him  from 
35  time  to  time  to  see  that  there  is  no  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
and  that  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  keeper 
has  not  duly  performed  his  duty,  should  you  in  such 
case  think  it  essential  to  go  at  night  into'  that  man’s 
room  to  see  him  locked  in  that  way? 

40  A.  Certainly  not ; I certainly  do  pay  night  visits. 
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Q.  Should  you  conceive  that  it  exhibited  any  degree 
of  neglect  in  Dr.  Bompas,  under  those  circumstances, 
not  having  gone  in  at  night  to  Mr.  E.’s  room  ? 

A.  I am  myself  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  occasionally, 
5 but  there  are  cases  which  I have  never  seen  under  res- 
traint, but  I know  they  report  them  as  being  under 
restraint.  When  two  or  three  parties  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  if  I went  to  see  a party  in  that  way,  it  would 
disturb  the  others.  If  the  party  under  restraint  occu- 
lt) pied  a separate  apartment,  I should  perhaps  take  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  more  frequently  on  that 
account.  Every  case  requires  consideration. 

Q.  No  doubt ; but  suppose  a patient  was  confined 
merely  at  night,  for  31  nights,  as  we  have  heard  Mr. 
15  E.  was  confined,  that  his  ankle  was  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  there  was  no  abrasion,  nor  was 
there  any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  should  you  consider, 
if  you  had  given  the  directions  to  an  officer  in  whom 
you  had  confidence,  that  you  were  obliged,  or  that  it 
20  was  essential  that  you  should  go  into  the  room  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  him  when  in  a state  of  confinement  ? 

A.  I should  not  certainly  visit  him,  merely  because 
his  leg  was  locked,  the  party  having  been  so  managed 
by  my  authority,  and  of  course  without  my  authority 
25  nothing  of  the  kind  could  take  place,  at  least  there 
would  be  instant  dismissal  if  it  were  so. 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is  this,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  leg  being  locked,  would  render  it 
necessary  to  visit  a patient  at  night,  during  these  31 
30  nights,  where  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  visit 
him  if  his  leg  had  not  been  locked  ? 

A.  It  is  not  a necessary  consequence. 

Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  consider  that  you 
had  been  guilty  of  any  neglect  of  duty  in  not,  once 
35  during  31  successive  nights,  seeing  how  your  order  was 
carried  into  execution  ? 

A.  I certainly  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
occasionally. 

Q.  I am  asking  you  the  question — supposing,  as  is 
40  the  case  here,  that,  instead  of  one  leg-lock,  three  leg- 
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Jocks  had  been  used,  the  keeper  not  reporting  it  to 
you,  should  you  then  blame  yourself  for  not,  during 
the  31  nights,  having  looked  to  see  how  your 
orders  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  the  case, 
5 when,  instead  of  saying  at  the  end  of  the  time,  “ Upon 
my  word,  the  two  leg-locks  were  put  on  without  my 
knowledge  at  all/’  you  might  have  seen  yourself 
whether  such  leg-locks  had  been  put  on  ? 

A.  It  is  a case  which  never  occurred  within  my  ex- 
10  perience  ; I am  in  the  habit,  when  it  is  reported  to  me, 
I certainly  do,  but  not  in  every  case,  or  every  night,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  going  through  the  Institution  by 
night,  when  the  servants  are  all  in  bed, 

Q.  I ask  you  whether  you  should  have  thought 
15  yourself  to  have  done  your  duty,  if  not  once  during  31 
nights,  which,  I presume,  is  an  extreme  case  of  confine- 
ment, you  had  visited  to  see  how  your  orders  were 
carried  into  execution  ? 

A.  Such  a case  has  not  occurred  to  me  ; it  depends 
20  entirely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Manager  of  the  Insti- 
tution, of  the  conduct  of  his  attendant.  There  may  be 
a reason  why  he  should  not  visit  such  a case  ; it  might 
cause  excitement  or  anything  of  that  kind  ; if  it  caused 
excitement,  and  prevented  sleep,  I certainly  should  not 
25  go  near  the  patient. 

Mr.  Stone.  Suppusing  a patient  had  taken  a dislike 
to  the  keeper  who  was  in  attendance  on  him,  would  it 
not  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  changed,  and  that 
some  other  person  should  be  put  to  attend  upon  him  ? 
30  A.  It  might  be  supposed  desirable  in  some  cases,  but 
I have  found  in  experience  that  you  no  sooner  change 
one  keeper  and  another  party  takes  his  place,  than  he 
dislikes  him  just  in  the  same  way,  and  really  as  a matter 
of  opinion  I do  not  generally  yield  in  that  way.  , 

35  Chairman.  We  have  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Dr. 
Bompas  knew  that  Mr.  E.  had  taken  any  dislike  to 
Banwell. 

Mr.  Keating.  Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Mirehouse 
instituted  that  inquiry,  after  which  Banwell  was  dis- 
40  charged. 
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Mr.  Gyde.  These  were  not  three  leg-locks  attached 
to  the  leg  at  the  same  time,  bat  the  patient,  Mr.  E.,  had 
put  a nail,  or  a part  of  a tobacco  pipe,  or  something  or 
other  into  two  locks  in  succession,  so  that  the  man  could 
5 not  get  the  key  in  to  open  them.  Subsequently,  those 
two  locks  served  as  two  links  continuing  the  chain,  and 
then  because  the  lock  that  had  been  put  round  his  leg 
last  night  could  not  be  opened  again,  a new  lock  was 
put  on  which  was  attached  to  the  old  lock,  and  then  to 
10  the  leg,  so  that  there  were  not  three  locks  on  the  leg  but 
merely  one  lock. 

A.  I thought  the  question  alluded  to  three  parties 
being  at  the  same  time  under  restraint  with  leg-locks, 
without  Dr.  Bompas  being  aware  of  it— three  different 
15  individuals. 

Chairman.  No,  it  was  that  the  keeper,  without  Dr. 
Bom  pas’s  knowledge,  had  attached  two  additional  locks, 
not  to  the  leg  but  to  the  chain,  Dr.  Bompas  during  all 
that  time  never  having  visited  any  one  time  at  night,  he 
20  being  ignorant  of  it.  I ask  you  whether  you  should 
consider  yourself  guilty  of  any  neglect,  in  not  having 
once  visited  to  see  how  yopr  orders  were  carried  out  in 
any  of  the  31  nights  ? 

A.  I thought  the  question  applied  to  three  locks  on 
25  three  different  legs.  I certainly  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
omitting  an  examination  of  the  kind.  I do  not  every 
night  do  it,  or  with  every  patient  ; but  I generally  do  it. 

Mr.  Witts.  Supposing  such  a case  had  happened  in 
your  establishment  as  has  happened  in  Dr.  Bompas’s — - 
30  that  this  matter  had  become  the  subject  of  enquiry 
afterwards,  1 understand  the  Chairman  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  not  have  felt  some  uneasiness  at 
having  omitted  those  nightly  visits  which  you  frequently 
do  pay  ? 

35  A.  I certainly  should  feel  a great  discomfort  from 
not  having  done  so. 

Mr.  Parry.  Or  at  any  rate  you  would  go  to  see  it 
done  the  first  time,  to  see  that  the  man  did  it  properly  ? 

A.  No,  1 do  not  do  so. 

40  Q.  You  do  not  go  to  look  the  first  time  that  anything 
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is  applied,  when  you  know  that  the  keeper  has  been 
accustomed  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it,  well  ? 

A.  In  fact  there  are  so  many  attendants  on  the 
same  spot  that  the  case  very  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it 
5 does  there  are  different  parties  who  report  to  the  Super- 
intendents as  soon  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  on  my 
return  to  the  house  I receive  information  of  the  kind 
that  such  a thing  has  occurred,  and  then  the  continuance 
depends  upon  my  direction. 

10  Q.  You  would  take  very  great  care  to  see  that  it  was 
done  properly  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly  ; I am  not  always  in  the  house, 
though  I sleep  on  the  premises,  i am  there  every  day 
or  five  days  in  the  week,  to  one  o’clock  ; I leave  at  one 
15  o’clock,  and  return  at  five  or  six  o’clock — the  Superin- 
tendent says  “ Such  a lady  or  gentleman  has  been  violent, 
and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  place  him  or  her 
under  restraint.”  I inquire  what  has  occurred,  some- 
times I certainly  go  at  once  to  see  the  case,  and  some- 
20  times  I do  not,  but  I decide  on  the  matter  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  individual,  in  a great  measure  ; that 
is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Keating.  With  reference  to  letters  written  by  or 
to  patients  in  your  establishment,  do  you  exercise  a 
25  control  over  the  correspondence  ? 

A.  In  some  cases  I do,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  Do  you  occasionally  withhold  letters  from  pa- 
tients ? 

A.  Frequently,  very  often. 

30  Q.  You  find  that  receiving  letters  in  many  instances 
produces  injurious  effects  ? 

A.  Certainly ; it  has  in  many  cases ; 1 have  no 
doubt  it  would  in  many  others  if  permitted  ; I have 
known  instances ; communications  from  home  and 
35  various  things. 

Q.  Do  you  also  in  some  cases  detain  letters — not 
send  them  P 

A.  Frequently;  daily. 

Q.  I believe  that  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  ? 

40  A.  Certainly  not ; there  are  parties  who  communi- 


cate  with  their  friends  by  the  post,  without  any 
hindrances. 

Q.  When  you  deem  that  they  are  in  a right  situation 
either  to  write  or  receive  letters,  they  do  so  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  sometimes  under  cover,  to  me  or  the 
Superintendent,  and  sometimes  directly  through  the 
post,  directed  in  the  patient’s  own  name. 

Q.  Supposing  a letter  came,  directed  to  a patient  at 
your  house,  not  under  cover,  to  you,  and  you  con- 
10  sidered  that  the  patient  was  not  in  a fit  state  to  receive 
a letter,  should  you  hesitate  about  stopping  that 
letter  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone.  Supposing  your  patient  was  in  a fit  state 
15  to  write  a letter,  and  you  furnished  him  with  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  to  enable  him  to  write,  and  he  did  write 
three  letters,  which  were  submitted  to  you  for  inspec- 
tion, you  inspected  them  and  found  them  proper  letters 
to  be  sent,  and  you  yourself  delivered  them  to  the  wife 
20  of  the  patient — supposing  the  wife  on  the  following 
day  to  write  an  answer  and  deliver  it  to  you, 
should  you  consider  yourself  justified  in  answering  the 
anxious  applications  of  your  patient  for  information  as 
to  whether  the  letter  was  sent  or  not  by  denying 
25  that  you  had  such  letter  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  I beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  is  merely  that  Dr.  Bompas  said, 
there  was  no  answer  for  Mr.  C. 

30  Chairman.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Stone.  I will  go  further.  And  after  a consider- 
able time,  upon  the  wife’s  calling  upon  the  patient,  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  for  the  first  time,  although 
you  had  before  told  him  that  there  was  no  answer  to 
35  his  letter,  and  the  patient  now  having  recovered  declaring 
that  he  suffered  the  greatest  mental  agony  and  distress 
in  consequence  of  not  having  received  an  answer  from 
his  wife,  believing  that  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his 
friends  and  all  his  relations,  and  forsaken  by  his  wife  ? 
40  A.  As  a general  question  certainly  I should  not  do 
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so,  but  .if  you  ask  me  in  this  particular  case,  knowing 
from  various  sources — 

Q.  I am  not  referring  to  Mr.  E.’s  case  ? 

A.  The  cases  vary  so  much.  Some  of  my  patients 
write  to  their  friends  and  receive  answers  through  me 
or  through  the  Superintendents,  inclosed,  sometimes 
sealed,  sometimes  not  sealed  ; it  depends  upon  the 
individuals.  When  their  minds  are  in  a proper  state, 
and  they  are  capable  of  judging  what  they  ought  to 
write  to  their  friends,  such  letters  are  sent  as  a general 
rule  ; but  there  may  be  parties  who  may  be  weak ; the 
wife  may  be  influenced  by  her  husband  in  various 
ways  ; answers  are  not  delivered  ; there  may  be  causes 
for  it.  I have  met  with  many  cases  of  the  kind  where 
the  answers  of  friends  could  not  be  given  to  the  patient, 
because  there  was  something  that  tended  to  excite  him 
and  make  him  more  miserable  than  he  previously  was, 
perhaps,  under  excitement. 

Q.  I will  put  another  case  to  you — I am  not  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  E.’s  case. — Supposing  a patient  of  yours 
were  to  complain  of  his  treatment,  and  address  a letter 
to  one  of  the  Visitors,  would  you  not  think  it  right  to 
give  that  letter  to  the  Visitor? 

A.  I do  so;  any  letters  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  the  power  of  visiting,  I certainly 
send,  except  in  some  very  extraordinary  absurd  cases. 

Q.  Unless  there  were  gross  and  palpable  absurdities  ? 

A.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  letters  properly  couched, 
complaining  of  my  conduct,  the  conduct  of  the  Super- 
intendents, or  of  the  servants,  I certainly  enclose  them; 
I do  not  recollect  a case  of  the  sort  that  has  occurred, 
but  I should  do  so. 

Q.  You  would  deem  it  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ? 

A.  I should  do  so,  but  in  many  cases  letters  are 
written  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  so  on;  I have  hundreds. 

Q.  Palpable  nonsense  you  would  not  notice  ? 

A.  Just  so  ; but  where  a party  says,  “ Have  you 
sent  that  letter?”  I am  obliged  to  say  “Yes;”  1 am 
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obliged  to  evade  the  question  with  patients  of  that 
kind,  you  are  obliged  to  give  some  evasive  answer. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  letters  which  exhibit 
undeniable  proof  of  insanity  upon  the  face  of  them  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  or  cases  which  are  absurd ; but  there  is  very 
often  an  understanding  respecting  such  cases  with  the 
friends ; in  old  cases  the  friends  say  they  do  not  like 
to  be  distressed  with  these  things  day  after  day. 

Mr.  Keating.  In  the  case  of  letters  written  to  the 
10  Commissioners,  as  well  as  letters  written  to  other 
parties,  you  exercise  the  control  of  seeing  the  contents 
of  those  letters,  and  of  judging  whether  they  ought  to 
go  or  not  ? 

A.  I generally  do,  but  some  parties  have  sealing-wax 
15  and  wafers,  sometimes  such  letters  are  sent,  but  to 
parties  known  to  me  ; for  instance,  there  are  parties 
under  my  care  who  correspond  with  their  friends 
through  me,  and  seal  the  letters  for  their  satisfaction. 
I do  not  read  those  letters  as  a general  rule.  In  such 
20  a case  I should  merely  inclose  the  letter,  with  my  com- 
pliments to  the  party,  requesting  him  at  his  earliest 
convenience  to  answer  the  letter. 

Q.  Those  are  persons  whom  you  think  in  a fit  state 
to  receive  letters  in  that  way  ? 

25  A.  In  old  cases.  There  are  cases  of  the  kind  where 
it  is  done,  because  every  case  is  subject  to  different 
treatment. 

Q.  You  think  that  each  case  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Superintendent  who  has  the  oppor- 
30  t unity  of  observing  the  patient  ? 

A.  Certainly,  or  he  is  not  fit  to  be  Superintendent. 

Q.  Whether  a letter  should  be  sent  or  received  from 
a party  ? 

A.  I act  in  that  way. 

35  Chairman.  Produce  that  letter  which  was  produced 
in  Court  yesterday,  and  read  it  ? 

(The  same  was  read,  and  will  be  found  in  page  408.) 

Chairman.  That  letter  being  written  by  a patient  to 
Mr.  Mirehouse,  a Visitor,  should  you  consider  yourself 
40  justified  in  withholding  that  letter  ? 
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A.  I certainly  should  have  sent  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Parry.  Particularly  as  you  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  that  letter,  the  man  himself  being 
a man  of  education — a Graduate  of  Oxford ; who 
w ould  like  to  relieve  himself  from  the  ennui  by  reading 
some  books — a very  sane  request  ? 

A.  Of  course  Mr.  Mirehouse,  being  a Visitor,  and 
therefore  a Public  Officer  of  the  Institution,  I should 
have  sent  the  letter. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  would  have  been  your  judgment 
upon  the  matter,  that  it  ought  to  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 

Dr.  Bompas's  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Keating, 

resumed. 

Q.  I think,  last  night,  I was  asking  you  with  refer- 
ence to  this  Medical  Journal.  My  learned  friend  put  to 
you  a number  of  cases  in  which,  in  this  Medical  Jour- 
nal, although  the  name  of  the  patient  is  entered  as 
being  under  restraint,  the  particular  means  of  restraint 
are  not  stated ; I think  I began  at  June,  1847 ; look  at 
that  Medical  Journal  and  tell  me  whether,  upon  every 
page  in  which  the  omission  to  state  the  means  occurs, 
there  is  not  the  signatures  of  the  Visitors,  including  the 
Medical  Visitors,  upon  each  and  every  page,  or  the 
Commissioners  ; or  if  not  upon  every  page,  very  nearly 
on  every  page  ; almost  on  every  page  ? 

A.  On  a good  many  pages. 

Q.  The  greater  number  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I mean  where  the  omissions  occur  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  the  majority  of  them. 

Q,.  Without  any  minute  made  as  to  there  being  any 
omission  or  any  remonstrance  to  you  at  any  time  with 
reference  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  had,  either  from  the  Commissioners 
or  Visitors,  any  remonstrance  on  that  subject,  nor  was 
the  omission  ever  pointed  out  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  referred  to  several  cases  in  the 
Medical  Journal  in  which  parties  are  stated  to  be  under 
medical  treatment,  whose  cases  are  not  referred  to  in 
5 the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  omission. — Why  did 
you  not  enter  in  the  Case  Book  all  the  persons  who  were 
under  medical  treatment  ? 

10  A.  Some  of  them  were  old  cases,  whose  names  did 
not  appear  in  the  Case  Book  at  all,  unimportant. 

Q,  Others  you  thought  not  of  sufficient  moment  to 
enter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  I will  now  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference 
to  the  cases  which  have  been  specified  in  your  Asylum 
as  not  having  been  properly  managed. — My  questions 
hitherto  apply  to  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  books. 
— The  first  case  I ask  you  about  will  be  the  case  of 

20  Mr.  E. — About  what  time  was  Mr.  E.  received  into  }rour 
Asylum  ? 

A.  In  the  Summer  of  1847,  July,  I think. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  he  when  brought  to  your 
Asylum  ? 

25  A.  The  man  who  brought  him  from  Devonshire  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  in  a very  excited  state  ; when 
he  came  to  me  he  was  certainly  in  a very  irritable  ex- 
cited state ; but  at  first  he  did  not  display  any  great 
outrage. 

30  Q.  Now,  Mr.  E.  has  stated,  that  he  asked  your  per- 
mission to  go  to  church,  and  that  you  refused  to  allow 
him. — Let  me  ask  you  whether,  at  that  time,  or  at  any 
time  at  which  he  asked  you  leave  to  go  to  church  and 
you  refused  him,  you  considered  him  in  a fit  state  to  go  ? 

35  A.  I can  confidently  say  that,  if  I had  considered 
him  fit,  he  would  have  gone. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  have 
capriciously  or  wantonly  prevented  him  from  going 
sometimes,  and  allowing  him  to  go  at  others  ? 

40  A.  I am  sure  that  it  was  my  intention  to  add  to  his 
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comfort  in  that  way,  as  well  as  others,  in  every  possible 
mode. 

Q.  When  you  refused  him  to  go  to  church,  in  your 
judgment  he  was  not  fit  to  go  ? 

5 A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Mr.  E.  when  examined  seemed  to  say  that  this 
refusal  of  yours  to  go  to  church  was  a cause  of  his 
excitement.  Was  he  excited  soon  after  he  came  to 
your  Asylum,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  his  going 
10  to  church,  or  staying  away  from.it? 

A.  Certainly  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  was  in  your 
Asylum  before  you  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
restraint. 

15  A.  I believe  it  was  about  six  weeks.  When  I say 
“ restraint”  I refer  to  seclusion  ; it  was  more  than  six 
weeks  before  the  restraint. 

Q.  I do  not  speak  now  of  restraint  at  night,  I mean 
of  any  restraint,  mechanical  or  otherwise.  I mean 
20  either  being  shut  up  in  a strong-room  or  confining  his 
hands.  He  had  been  six  weeks  in  your  establishment 
before  you  had  recourse  to  anything  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  become  more  violent  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  he  appeared  gradually  to  increase  in  violence. 

Q.  And  was  he  in  a very  violent  and  excited  state 
before  he  was  shut  up  in  the  strong-room  ? 

A.  I shut  him  up  in  the  strong-room  after  the  first 
six  weeks  occasionally,  when  he  exhibited  a very  high 
30  degree  of  excitement.  I told  the  servant  to  take  him 
to  the  strong-room  for  two  or  three  hours,  before  he 
was  removed  from  the  part  where  he  was  originally. 

Q.  Did  you  detain  him  in  the  strong-room  till  the 
paroxysm  passed,  and  then  remove  him  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  paroxysm  came  on  him  in  what  way 
did  it  display  itself  ? 

A.  He  became  very  outrageous  indeed,  very  abusive 
to  others,  threatening  to  strike  them.  Several  times  he 
40  offered  to  fight  the  keepers,  and  stripped. 


Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  see  that  yourself? 

A.  I saw  him  once  ; I saw  him  once  stripped  to  the 
middle  when  he  was  wishing  to  fight  with  a keeper. 

Q.  What  sort  of  language  did  he  use  ? 

5 A.  His  language  was  very  obscene,  and  he  made  a 
very  great  noise,  hollaed.  When  he  was  in  that  excite- 
able  mood  he  was  also  very  mischievous,  and  would 
break  everything. 

Q.  What  do  you  remember  his  breaking  in  those 
10  paroxysms,  when  you  were  forced  to  shut  him  in  the 
strong-room  ? 

A.  I remember  his  taking  books  and  breaking  them ; 
I remember  him  breaking  a prayer-book,  and  other 
books. 

15  Q.  Did  you  consider  it  safe  on  those  occasions,  when 
he  was  in  that  paroxysm  of  fury,  to  allow  him  to 
remain  at  large  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not ; I did  not  think  it  was  adding  to 
his  comfort  in  any  way  while  he  was  in  that  state  his 
20  being  at  large. 

Q.  In  two  or  three  hours  it  used  to  pass  off,  and 
then  he  was  released  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  length  did  it  become  so  violent  as  to  necessi- 
25  tate  his  removal  to  another  part  of  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  I judged  it  better  that  he  should  be  removed. 

Q.  After  that  did  he  still  increase  in  violence  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  ; the  paroxysms  were  more  frequent 
and  more  violent ; they  were  very  extreme  paroxysms 
30  of  excitement  indeed,  I never  saw  any  man  in  such  a 
perfect  frenzy  as  he  was  frequently. 

Q.  Did  he  on  those  occasions  break  anything  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  did,  he  broke  all  manner  of  things; 
chairs,  any  thing  he  could  come  near  in  fact ; a chamber 
35  utensil,  at  several  times ; he  broke  windows. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  his  making  his  escape  from 
his  room  at  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  of  that  ? 

40  A.  Y es,  1 was. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  it  you  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  confine  him  to  his  bed  at  night  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  on  the  following  night  I ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  the  strong  room  with  a 
5 strait  waistcoat  on ; nothing  else,  and  a strap  round 
liis  arm  just  to  fasten  him  to  his  bed  > but  the  servant 
informed  me  the  next  morning  that  he  had  broken 
that  away,  and  that  he  had  been  running  about  his 
room  very  violently  all  the  night. 

10  Q.  That  was  when  you  put  him  to  sleep  in  the 
strong  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  then  I directed  the  servant  to  try  ano- 
ther mode,  by  what  we  call  hobbles,  made  of  leather 
padded,  with  straps  fastened  to  the  bed,  in  order  to 
15  keep  him  in  the  bed  in  that  way. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.')  Were  the  hobbles  fastened 
to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  a strap.  I found  he  cut  up  anything 
that  he  could  get  with  a sharp  stone,  or  the  fragment 
20  of  a nail,  in  order  to  work  through  this  mode  of 
restraint,  and  he  separated  the  straps  and  got  loose ; so 
that  I thought  that  it  was  hardly  safe,  and  more- 
over, I thought  it  was  uncomfortable  to  himself.  At 
first  I ordered  the  servant  to  place  a strait  waistcoat 
25  on  him,  with  the  leg-lock,  but  I thought  that  it  was 
not  well  for  him  to  be  confined  at  so  many  points,  and 
so  I countermanded  it,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
confined  with  the  leg-lock  alone. 

Q.  To  see  if  that  would  have  the  effect  of  the 
30  restraint? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman .)  Then  he  had  before  that 
leathern  hobbles,  and  a strait  waistcoat  besides  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  How  long  was  that? 

A.  That  was  only  one  night. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  when  he  had  that  species  of' 
restraint  on  him  he  struggled  to  get  free  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  And  did  that  interrupt  his  rest  in  the  night  ? 
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A.  Yes,  the  servant  told  me  he  was  making  a noise 
during  a part  of  the  night. 

Q.  Upon  that  you  had  recourse  to  the  leg-lock  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  With  a strait  waistcoat  ? 

Ar  Yes,  I ordered  the  strait  waistcoat,  and  coun- 
termanded it. 

Q.  I asked  whether  he  had  the  leg-lock  with  the 
strait  waistcoat  ? 

10  A.  No,  he  had  not. 

Q.  Not  even  for  one  night  had  he  ? 

A.  Not  even  for  one  night,  at  least  my  orders  were 
to  that  effect,  and  I have  not  learnt  that  they  were 
disobeyed. 

15  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Your  orders  were  that  he 
should  not  have  the  strait  waistcoat,  or  rather  you  coun- 
termanded the  order  you  had  previously  given  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  aw7are  that  he  had  the  strait 

20  waistcoat  and  the  leg-lock  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  had  recourse  to  that  means  of  confining 
him  to  his  bed,  did  he  rest  better  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  His  efforts  to  get  loose  ceased  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  he  slept  much 
better  by  the  servants,  and  I remember  myself  going 
and  seeing  him  once  in  bed,  with  the  restraint  on,  lying 
comfortably. 

30  Q.  You  remember  once  ? 

A.  Yes,  once  I remember ; I am  not  certain  that  I 
saw  him  more  than  once. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  After  he  was  in  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  During  the  time  he  had  the  leg  lock  on  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have  an  impression  that  I went  through 
the  passage  by  his  room  once  or  twice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  And  you  have  a recollection 
of  having  seen  him  once  at  all  events  P 

40  A.  Yes,  I have. 
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Q.  We  have  heard  that  on  the  5th  of  October,  the 
Magistrates  came  and  expressed  a strong  disapprobation 
of  this  mode  of  confinement  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

5 Q.  At  that  time  had  Mr.  E.  got  much  better? 

A.  Yes,  he  certainly  had. 

Q.  Had  he  got  so  much  better,  that  even  without 
any  interference  of  the  Magistrates,  you  would  have 
thought  it  safe  shortly  after  to  release  him  ? 

10  A.  I think  it  is  very  likely  that  I should.  I was  not 
prepared  to  do  so  on  the  day  of  the  visit.  He  certainly 
had  been  getting  better. 

Q.  Assuming  that  he  had  gone  on  improving  as  he 
had  done,  would  you  have  thought  it  expedient  to  have 

15  released  him  shortly  afterwards  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  what  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
October,  did  you  give  orders  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  another  room  ? 

20  A.  On  the  following  day  I did. 

Q.  The  6th  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  6th. 

Q.  On  the  6th  you  gave  directions  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  another  room  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  also  direct  that  the  chain  should  be 
removed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  removed  to  another  room  on  the  6th  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  he  had  slept  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  with  the  leg  lock  upon  him  ? 

A.  No,  I had  neglected  to  give  orders  for  its  removal 
on  the  5th. 

35  Q.  But  upon  the  6th  he  was  removed  to  another 
room,  and  on  that  same  6th  you  directed  the  removal 
of  the  chain  from  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  go  into  the  room  ? 

, 40  A.  Yes,  I have  a distinct  remembrance  of  having 
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gone  into  that  room  and  seen  the  bed  with  all  the 
clothes  taken  off,  but  the  bed  lying  on  the  bedstead  ; 
and  my  enquiry  of  Banwell,  “ I suppose  you  have 
taken  away  the  chain  ?”  or  some  such  question  as  that, 
5 and  he  said  “ Yes/’  though  I did  not  look. 

Q.  You  understood  from  Banwell  that  the  chain  had 
been  removed  ? 

A.  I certainly  did. 

Q.  I believe  on  the  11th  of  October  Mr.  Mirehouse 

10  and  the  other  Visitors  came,  and  it  was  found  in  fact 
that  the  chain  was  not  removed,  but  was  concealed  by 
the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fripp.  In  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  same  state  as 

15  when  the  patient  last  occupied  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  had  not  slept  there  after  the  5th,  and  the  chain 
remained  on  the  bed  as  it  was  on  the  5th  of  October  ? 

A.  Yes  ? 

20  Chairman.  He  says  he  saw  the  clothes  removed. 

A.  I did  not  see  the  clothes  removed. 

Q.  The  clothes  had  been  removed  ? 

A.  Yes,  before  I went  into  the  room,  but  not  in  my 
presence. 

25  Mr.  Fripp.  You  could  not  see  whether  the  chain  had 
or  not  been  also  removed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  asked  if  he  had  removed  it;  and  what  did 
he  say  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  gave  the  order  on  the  6th  ; when 
was  it  you  went  into  the  room  ? 

A.  It  was  several  days  afterwards. 

Mr.  Witts.  Before  the  11th? 

35  A.  Yes,  before  the  11th. 

Mr.  Keating.  But  how  long  after  that  did  Mr.  E. 
remain  in  your  establishment? 

A.  I think  about  three  months.  I think  he  was  re- 
moved February  the  12th. 

40  Q.  During  that  time  did  he  express  himself  to  you 
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as  being  dissatisfied,  during  those  three  months  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  ; he  complained  of  parts 
of  my  treatment,  my  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Church 
sometimes,  and  other  things  ; very  often  he  complained 
a good  deal,  when  he  was  in  that  mood  to  do  so,  but  at 
other  times  he  was  sociable  and  pleasant ; but  shortly 
before  he  left — about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
he  left — he  made  no  complaints  at  all. 

Q.  When  he  was  sociable  and  pleasant,  as  you  say, 
how  did  he  amuse  himself? 

A.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  playing  chess  and 
draughts,  and  such  like. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  play  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  frequently  ; sometimes  I found  I could  calm 
him  by  sitting  down  and  playing  a game  with  him, 
even  when  he  was  more  irritable. 

Q.  During  those  three  months  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  before  the  three  months  : whenever  I 
found  it  necessary,  as  I thought,  to  confine  him  at  night, 
I used  to  play  with  him,  and  associate  with  him  a good 
deal,  and  spent  a good  deal  of  time  with  him. 

Q.  You  endeavoured,  as  far  as  you  could,  to  soothe 
him  ? 

A,  Yes,  1 did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  home  when  he  was  taken  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  ; but  I was  ill. 

Q.  Then  did  you  see  him  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  came  up  into  my  room  to  see  me. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you,  when  he  came  into 
your  room  ? 

A.  He  said  “ Good  bye  ” to  me  in  a sociable,  friendly 
manner,  and  expressed  himself  much  obliged  to  me  for 
all  my  kindness  to  him  ; and,  as  I thought,  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  treated  kindly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  left  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not;  it  was  some  time  after  I recovered 
and  went  out  ; when  I called  to  see  him  I found  that  he 
had  left  that  day — on  the  morning  on  which  I called  ; 
but  I heard  that  he' had  called  on  me,  and  left  his  card, 
on  two  occasions. 
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Q.  That  he  had  called  on  yon  at  Park  street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  N ow  I would  ask  you  a question  or  two  upon 
C.’s  case.  What  was  the  character  of  C.’s  insanity  when 
5 he  was  with  you  ? 

A.  Why  he  became  insane  originally  from  his  being 
overworked  at  his  business,  and  he  became  exceedingly 
excited  on  all  topics  connected  with  pecuniary  matters 
and  the  affairs  of  the  house  he  had  been  connected  with  ; 
10  and  any  suggestion  of  that  nature, — the  name  of  one  of 
the  partners,  for  instance, — would  set  him  talking  in  a 
very  excited  strain  for  a long  time.  After  he  had  been 
with  me  for  some  time,  he  had  an  epileptic  fit ; and 
since  the  fit  he  has  been  subject,  more  than  he  had  been 
15  previously,  to  very  severe  headaches,  which  were  accom- 
panied with  very  bad  and  irritable  temper ; and  he  felt 
very  irritable  indeed,  at  some  times  towards  his  wife, 
and  the  house  with  which  he  had  been  connected  ; and 
towards  his  brother,  too,  at  one  time  he  felt  very 
20  irritable  indeed. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  was  his  state  a state  that  re- 
quired as  much  as  possible  the  absence  of  any  thing 
that  would  produce  excitement  ? 

A.  I considered  so,  and  felt  very  anxious  about  it ; 
25  because  having  seen  one  fit  of  epilepsy,  I became  fearful 
that  it  might  be  succeeded  by  another,  or  perhaps  a 
third,  so  that  the  habit  might  beome  established. 

Q.  That  is,  a possible  tendency  of  epilepsy  increased 
your  anxiety  to  keep  him  from  excitement  ? 

30  A.  Yes;  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  things  in  my 
view. 

Q.  Now  we  have  heard  of  a letter  you  received  of 
Mrs.  C.  for  him  ; can  you  remember  the  contents  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  precisely  ; I remember  the  letter 
35  that  Mrs.  C.  referred  to,  and  I remember  that  I with- 
held that  letter  too.  There  were  other  letters  which 
he  had,  which  I had  not  withheld  previous  to  the 
epileptic  fit. 

Q.  Since  that  you  were  more  cautious  ? 

40  A.  Since  that  I was  most  cautious. 
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Q.  Did  you  judge  it  expedient  for  the  safety  of  your 
patient,  that  that  letter  should  not  be  delivered  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  my  motive. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  conceivable  motive  for  not 
5 delivering  that  letter  to  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  No,  I had  no  other  motive  whatever. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  offended  with  his  wife  and  others  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  observe  whether  the  withholding 
10  of  this  letter  produced  any  bad  effect  upon  him? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  it  did ; as  far  as  I can  remem- 
ber, he  did  not  make  any  enquiry  about  the  letter  for 
some  time ; he  did  not  care  about  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  recollection,  he  did  not  appear 
15  anxious  about  it? 

A.  No,  not  for  some  time ; he  did  for  a few  days 
before  I gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Mrs.  C.  we  have  heard  wished  to  see  him? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  And  inasmuch  as  she  wished  to  see  him,  you  then 
delivered  the  letter  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  was  it  expedient  to  withhold 
the  letter  for  the  time  that  you  did  ? 

25  A.  I judged  that  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  C.  that  you  had  delivered  that 
letter,  when  in  point  of  fact  you  had  not  ? 

A.  I am  sure  I did  not  tell  her  that.  I think  Mrs. 
C.  does  not  remember  correctly  with  regard  to  the  other 
30  matter  she  stated,  for  I remember  before  the  proposal 
that  she  should  write  another  letter,  telling  her  that  the 
letter  was  not  delivered. 

Q.  But  Mrs.  C.  said  that  the  very  day  you  proposed 
to  write  another  letter,  was  the  first  time  you  communi- 
35  cated  to  her  that  you  had  not  delivered  the  other  ? 

A.  I used  to  see  Mrs.  C.  every  week,  usually  in  Park 
Street,  and  1 am  quite  confident  that  I told  her  before  I 
proposed  her  writing  another  letter  that  the  former  letter 
was  not  given,  and  I explained  why  I was  very  anxious 
40  about  Mr.  C.,  both  in  relation  to  his  headaches,  and  his 
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temper,  and  his  having  had  a fit  of  epilepsy,  and  that 
I had  not  judged  it  expedient  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Keating.  When  you  say  you  asked  her,  do  you 
mean  before  ; the  same  day,  or  on  a previous  day  ? 

A.  On  a previous  day. 

Chairman.  How  many  days.  Let  us  have  the  time  ? 

A.  About  seven  days  before ; she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  me  once  a week. 

Mr.  Keating.  Did  you  hear  Mrs.  C.  say  you  had 
given  her  to  understand  in  the  interval,  that  you  had 
delivered  the  letter,  by  telling  her  there  was  no  answer 
to  it  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mrs.  C.  was  examined? 

A.  Yes,  1 was  ; I do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  in  point  of  fact  intimate  to  Mrs.  C.  at 
any  time  that  you  had  delivered  the  letter,  when  in  fact 
you  had  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I cannot  say  ; it  was  not  my  intention 
to  convey  any  such  meaning. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  or  motive  whatever  for 
telling  Mrs.  C.  that  you  had  delivered  the  letter,  when 
in  point  of  fact  you  had  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  1 had  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  have  con- 
cealed from  Mrs.  C.  the  fact  that  you  had  not  delivered 
the  letter  ? 

A.  None,  that  I know  of;  I conceive  that  I had  good 
reasons  for  withholding  the  letter. 

Q.  We  have  heard  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  C.  from  the 
one  ward  to  the  other,  and  back  again ; and  as  I under- 
stand, it  was  suggested  that  that  was  done  in  some  way 
for  the  pui  pose  of  giving  him  inferior  accommodation 
for  the  larger  price  ; was  there  anything  of  that  sort? 

A.  No,  there  was  not. 

Chairman.  The  whole  of  that  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, and  most  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Keating.  Now  as  to  Mrs.  P.’s  case ; do  you 
remember  her  coming  to  your  establishment  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do,  sir. 
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Q.  fn  what  state  was  Mrs.  P.  when  she  came  to  your 
establishment  ? 

A.  In  a bad  state  of  health;  she  was  suffering,  among 
other  things,  from  the  effects  of  a wound  which  she  had 
5 inflicted  on  her  throat. 

Chairman . You  heard  so  ? 

A.  I saw  it. 

Q.  You  saw  the  wound,  but  you  heard  of  the  cause? 

A.  Yes  ; I think  it  was  stated  on  the  order ; at  any 
1 0 rate,  I was  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  saw  in  fact  the  remains  of  the 
wound  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  a patient  is  suicidally  disposed,  I need 
15  scarcely  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  patient 
under  constant  observation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  removal  of  this  lady  from  the  one  side  of  the  house 
20  to  the  other  ? 

A.  She  had  a fancy  that  her  husband  had  married 
another  woman,  and  whenever  she  saw  any  man  come 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  she  became  very  excited 
indeed,  very  excited ; running  about,  raving  in  fact,  and 
25  not  only  appearing  very  uncomfortable  herself,  but 
causing  great  discomfort  to  other  more  quiet  patients ; 
and  therefore  I deemed  it  advisable  to  remove  her  to  a 
part  of  the  house  where  she  could  not  see  strangers 
coming  to  the  house. 

30  Q.  Had  you  any  other  motive  in  that  removal  ? 

A.  No ; I had  no  other  motive  than  what  I have 
stated. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  be  for  her  benefit? 

A.  Her  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  other  patients. 
35  I was  quite  sure  she  would  be  taken  quite  as  great  care 
of  in  the  one  part  as  in  the  other,  and  I had  a great 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  nurse  to  whom  I entrusted  her. 

Q.  Who  is  that  nurse  ? 

A.  Eliza  Poole. 

40  Q.  Is  she  still  in  your  establishment  ? 
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A.  Yes,  she  is. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  Mrs.  P.  was  in  your  estab- 
lishment, did  Dr.  O’Brien  ever  bring  to  your  notice  that 
Mrs.  P.  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  exercise  or  made  to 
5 take  the  requisite  exercise  for  her  health  ? 

A.  I remember  Mrs.  P.  saying  something  to  Dr. 
O’Brien  about  it.  He  asked  her  whether  she  had  been 
out,  and  she  said  “Oh  no,”  and  so  he  enquired  about 
it,  and  I explained  to  him  as  far  as  I could  remember 
10  that  she  did  take  what  exercise  was  necessary  for  her. 
It  appeared  she  had  been  taking  a great  deal  of  exercise 
before  she  came  into  the  house,  what  I judged  too  much 
for  her  strength,  and  my  wish  was  to  give  her  sufficient 
exercise,  but  not  to  overtax  her  strength, — and  I believe 
15  that  was  carried  out. 

Q.  About  what  aged  woman  was  Mrs.  P.  ? 

A.  About  fifty-three  or  fifty-four,  but  she  was  more 
infirm  than  many  women  of  her  age. 

Q.  Did  you  on  the  25th  of  February  promise  Dr. 
20  O’Brien,  at  that  or  at  any  time,  that  at  all  events  this 
lady  should  be  removed  back  to  the  room  that  you  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  take  her  from  ? 

A.  I may  have  given  Dr.  O’Brien  a promise  respecting 
it,  but  it  was  a conditional  one  depending  on  the  lady’s 
25  state,  and  her  giving  up  her  delusions. 

Q.  That  if  her  delusions  subsided,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  removing  her  back  to  the  room  from  whence 
she  had  been  taken  ? 

A.  Yes. 

80  Q.  W as  it  any  advantage  whatever  to  you  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  this  lady  remaining  in  the  one 
room  rather  than  the  other  ? 

A.  No,  sir ; I cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ; I believe 
she  was  equally  taken  care  of  in  each  place. 

35  Q.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  you  had  any 
thing  to  gain  from  her  removing  from  one  room  to  the 
other,  except  the  improvement  in  her  health  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fripp.  The  price  paid  in  one  room  was  the  same 
40  as  in  the  other  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Keating.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Mrs.  N.  at 
the  Asylum  ? 

A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  o’clock  did  she  arrive  at  your  Asylum 
the  first  time  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  about  eleven ; it  was  before  I 
started  to  Bath. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  Bath  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  going  to  Bath. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  any  time  after  she  was  there  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  only  a very  few  minutes. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  to  Bath  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  And  on  your  return,  did  you  find  her  still  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Had  you  given  any  directions,  or  any  orders 
whatever,  that  Mrs.  P.  was  to  be  prevented  from  com- 
municating with  her  daughter  if  she  wished  it? 

A.  I gave  a general  order  that  she  was  to  see  her 
daughter ; and  the  general  rule  when  the  friends  of 
patients  come  to  see  their  relatives  is,  that  they  should 
see  them  as  much  as  possible  alone.  It  is  the  general 
rule  that  is  adopted;  there  have  been  exceptions;  some- 
times the  friends  have  not  wished  to  see  them  alone. 

Q.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  you  gave  any 
special  directions,  or  whether  you  are  aware  of  any 
special  directions  having  been  given  that  this  lady  should 
be  prevented  in  any  way  from  communicating  alone 
with  her  daughter  ? 

A.  No,  I certainly  did  not. 

Chairman.  She  has  not  stated  that;  she  has  stated  it 
was  by  Mrs.  Bornpas,  in  the  Doctor’s  absence. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mrs.  Bornpas  is  your  mother,  who 
takes  charge  of  that  part  of  the  house? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mrs.  N.  remain  after  you  returned 
from  Bath  ? 

A.  Perhaps  about  half-an-hour ; I do  not  recollect 
precisely. 
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Q.  I do  not  know  whether  you  heard  Mrs.  N.  state 
that  you  told  her  you  did  not  know  why  the  family 
should  employ  Dr.  O’Brien  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Now  suppose  a physician,  or  a medical  man,  to 
make  use  of  that  observation  with  reference  to  another 
medical  man,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  highly 
unprofessional  ? 

A.  Yes,  I should  consider  it  so. 

10  Q.  Did  you  also  know,  at  that  time,  that  any  thing 
you  said  to  Mrs.  N.  with  reference  to  Dr.  O’Brien,  was 
extremely  likely  to  be  communicated  to  him  forthwith  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I knew  they  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation. Dr.  O’Brien  was  a friend  of  the  family. 

15  Q.  Being  aware  that  this  statement,  if  made  by  you, 
would  have  been  a highly  unprofessional  act,  and  being 
aware  also  that  if  made  by  you,  it  was  extremely  likely 
to  be  communicated  forthwith  to  Dr.  O’Brien,  I ask  you 
did  vou  ever  make  such  an  observation  to  Mrs.  N.  P 
20  A.  I am  quite  sure  I did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  please,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect,  what  did  pass  between  you  and  Mrs.  N. 
on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  that  much  passed  between  us, 
25  because  I saw  her  only  a short  time  before  I went  to 
Bath  ; and  when  I came  home  

Chairman.  I do  not  understand  that  the  evidence 
applied  to  that  communication. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  will  find  that  Mrs.  N.  stated  that 
30  it  took  place  on  that  occasion  when  she  went  to  visit 
her  mother,  and  remained  with  her ; that  being  the 
occasion  immediately  before  the  one  in  which  she  took 
her  mother  away. 

Chairman.  Yes  ; and  in  fact  the  only  occasion 
35  which  she  could  have  had. 

Witness.  She  onty  made  two  visits  here. 

Chairman.  It  must  have  been  at  that  visit  then  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Certainly,  it  must  have  been. 

Witness.  I do  not  think  that  very  much  passed 
40  between  us  ; I was  going  to  Bath,  I was  in  a hurry, 
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and  I excused  myself  from  remaining  when  Mrs.  P. 
came  in  to  see  her  daughter;  and  then  when  I came 
home  I went  in  and  exchanged  a few  words  with  her, 
and  then  I believe  I had  my  dinner ; 1 do  not  think  I 
5 said  very  much  to  her ; X do  not  remember  what  it  was, 
but  I believe  it  was  relating  to  Mrs.  P. 

Q.  To  Mrs.  P’s  state  ? 

A.  To  Mrs.  P.’s  state. 

Q.  VYhat  is  your  entry  concerning  the  discharge  of 

30  Mrs.  P.  ? Will  you  look  to  it,  if  you  please? 

A.  In  the  Discharge  Book  she  is  discharged  “ relieved”. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  her  better  when  she  left  your 
house  than  when  she  had  come  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes ; I conceived  that  her  bodily  health  was 

] 5 improved,  for  one  thing ; and  I believe  her  mind  was 
more  equable  and  composed. 

Q.  Than  it  had  been  when  she  came  to  your  estab- 
lishment ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Mr.  Slone.  Be  kind  enough  to  read  the  entry. 

A.  It  is  in  the  Discharge  Book. 

Q.  You  say  “ Discharged  relieved ; ” let  us  see  if  it 
is  so? 

A.  “ Date  of  last  Admission,”  “ May  18,  1847 ;” 

25  “ Date  of  Discharge  or  Death,”  “25th  April,  1848;” 
“Sex  and  Class,”  “Female  Private  Patient;”  and 
under  the  head  “ Discharged  ” I have  put  her  under 
the  Column  “ Relieved.”  The  fact  is  I put  the  number 
in  the  space  which  was  to  indicate  that  she  was  relieved. 

30  It  is  a tabular  form. 

Q.  You  are  to  put  a figure  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  column. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Dr.  O’Brien  during 
the  time  Mrs.  P.  was  in  your  establishment  ? 

35  A.  I think  I saw  him  once  at  the  Fishponds;  I am 
not  sure  that  I saw  him  more ; I may  have  seen  him 
twice ; I remember  seeing  him  on  one  occasion  ; and  I 
saw  him  once  or  twice  in  Bristol  during  that  time. 

Q.  During  that  time  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  Dr.  O’Brien  on  any  of  those  occasions  remark 
to  you  that  the  bodily  health  of  this  lady  was  getting 
worse  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  his  doing  so  ; he  may 
5 have  said  in  passing,  “ I do  not  think  she  looks  so  well 
as  she  did  on  my  last  visit.” 

Mr,  Fripp.  He  might,  we  know;  but  did  he  say  so? 

A.  I believe  he  did  say  something  of  that  kind. 

Air . Keating.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  Dr. 
1 0 O’Brien,  as  a physician,  brought  distinctly  and  promi- 
nently to  your  notice  any  real  or  supposed  deterioration 
in  the  health  of  this  lady  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  distinctly  and  prominently.  What 
I wanted  to  convey  was,  that  I had  the  impression  on 
1 5 my  mind,  that  he  incidentally  stated  that  “ I do  not 
think  she  is  so  well  as  at  my  last  visit.” 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remonstrance  or  any  suggestion 
of  any  change  of  treatment,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No,  not  regarding  the  treatment.  He  enquired 
20  whether  she  took  exercise,  and  he  also  enquired  about 
whether  she  had  been  removed  up  stairs  again. 

Chairman,  If  she  had  changed  her  rooms  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Air.  Keating.  Was  that  on  the  same  occasion,  or  a 
25  different  occasion  ; you  say  you  saw  him  several  times  ; 
did  this  take  place  on  one  occasion,  or  on  several 
different  occasions  ? 

A.  I believe  only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  We  have  heard  that  the  Visitors  visited  your 
30  house  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  did  those  gentlemen  arrive  at 
your  establishment  ? 

A.  I think  about  two,  sir. 

35  Q.  Some  of  the  Visitors,  I believe,  went  away  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  o’clock  did  they  go  away  ? 

A.  I do  not  precisely  know,  because  I remained  up 
40  stairs. 
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Q.  But  the  Visitors  who  did  remain,  remained  at 
Fishponds  till  a late  hour  at  night ; ten  o’clock,  I 
believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  nearly  ten. 

Q.  Were  you  in  attendance  on  them  during  that  day? 

A.  J went  round  the  house  with  them,  and  then  left 
them. 

Q.  Were  you  questioned  at  all  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  i was. 

Q.  While  all  the  Visitors  were  there,  or  after  some 
went  away  ? 

A.  I was  questioned  when  all  the  Visitors  were  there, 
and  after  some  had  left. 

Q.  You  had  received  no  notice  of  that  visit  1 

A.  No,  1 had  not. 

Chairman.  Could  you  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
have  had  a notice  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman . The  Visitors  are  sworn  not  to  give  you 
notice. 

Mr.  Keating.  While  the  Visitors  were  there,  you  had 
neither  Counsel  nor  Attorney  ? 

A.  No,  1 had  not,  sir. 

Chairman . No  persons  were  present  but  Visitors,  the 
Clerk,  and  certain  Assistants  to  the  Clerk;  all  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Keating.  Then  you  could  have  neither  Counsel 
nor  Attorney  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  minute,  I find,  states  that  there  are  six 
rooms  omitted  in  the  plan  of  the  house,  deposited  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ; that  they  are  not  there  ; I pre- 
sume that  is  the  meaning.  Have  you  got  the  plan  which 
was  at  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  It  was  not  at  the  Fishponds  at  the  time  of  the 
visit;  it  was  at  the  Architect’s  I 

Q.  What  was  it  at  the  Architect’s  for? 

A.  In  order  to  fill  in  the  two  laundries. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Was  that  stated  by  Dr. 
Bompas  then  1 
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A.  1 do  not  think  any  question  was  put  to  me  as  to 
iny  plan.  The  only  questions  pnt  to  me  were  relating 
to  the  plan  produced  before  me. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  for  the  plan  of  the  house  ? 

5 A.  I was  not  asked  for  my  copy  of  the  plan. 

Q.  I do  not  say  you  were  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  that  any  reference  was  made 
to  it  at  all. 

Q.  {By  Mr  Keating.)  The  plan  was  at  the  Archi- 
ll) tect’s,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the  two  laundries  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  two  laundries  detached  from  the 
house,  or  where  are  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  the  opposite  side  of  a yard,  run- 
15  ning  by  the  side  of  the  house  ; the  yard  being  connected 
with  the  house  by  gates. 

Q.  They  are  within  the  curtilage? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  those  two  laundries  been  originally  pig- 
20  sties  ? 

A.  Yes,  pig-sties  had  been  on  that  site;  the  pig- 
sties were  pulled  down. 

Q And  laundries  built  on  the  site  of  the  pig-sties. 
When  was  that  done,  sir  ? 

25  A.  About  a twelvemonth  ago.  It  commenced 
about  October  twelvemonth. 

Q.  When  was  it  completed  ? 

A.  I should  think  in  four  or  five  months’  time  from 
that.  It  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  frost  and  cold 
30  weather. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  alterations  that  were  made 
in  your  time,  at  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  only  ones. 

Q.  The  other  four  rooms  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
35  minute  of  the  Visitors,  were  they  built  in  your  father’s 
time? 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  They  are  the  four  strong  rooms  ; the  four  rooms 
40  that  are  referred  to. 
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Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  not  four  strong 
rooms,  have  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  rooms  each  side,  two  were  for  the  males, 
and  two  for  the  females. 

5 Q.  One  padded,  and  one  unpadded,  on  the  male 


side  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  on  the  female? 

A.  Two,  un padded. 

10  Q.  And  two  bath  rooms? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  were  six  rooms? 

A.  No,  I believe  that  the  bath  room  is  specified  on 
the  plan,  though  it  is  altered  to  some  extent. 

15  Q.  Whatever  was  done  at  all  events,  with  reference 
to  these  strong  rooms,  or  those  bath  rooms,  was  done 
in  the  time  of  vour  father? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  been  done  long  before  ; do  you  re- 
20  member  when  they  were  done  ? 

A.  I should  think  it  must  be  six  or  seven  years 


ago. 

Q.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  at  least  \ 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  I need  scarcely  ask  you,  whether  those  strong 
rooms  have  been  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Magistrates  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  visited  by  them? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I observe  here  a statement: — “ There  is  only 
one  water  closet ; that  being  in  the  centre  of  the  house 
contiguous  to  the  family  apartments  ; but  Dr.  Bompas 
says,  the  patients  on  that  story  are  allowed  the  use  of 
35  them.”  Is  there  only  one  water  closet  in  your  house? 

A.  There  is  only  one  water  closet  in  one  of  the 
upper  floors  ; but  there  are  two  other  water  closets  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Q.  But  how  many  water  closets  are  there  to  which 
40  the  patients  have  access? 
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A.  There  are  three  water  closets,  strictly  so  called. 

Mr.  JBattersby.  That  is  applicable  to  the  housed 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Dr.  Bompas  is  right. 
Besides  that  one  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  we  find  a 
5 species  of  water  closet,  certainly  not  a common  privy, 
in  one  of  the  yards  belonging  to  the  male  wards ; 
where  the  keeper  shewed  me,  on  turning  up  the  flap, 
the  water  came. 

A.  There  is  a water  closet  there  ; at  least  a double 
10  one  ; and  there  is  one  on  the  female  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Besides  these  water  closets, 
are  there  any  privies  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

15  A.  I think  there  is  one  privy  to  which  the  patients 
have  access.  There  are  several  others  about  the  pre- 
mises, to  which  the  servants  and  the  members  of  the 
family  have  access. 

Q.  Those  three  water  closets  that  you  have  spoken 
20  of,  the  patients  have  access  to  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  They  have,  to  each  of  those 
down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  have.  I ought  to  have  said  there  are 
25  more  privies  ; there  are  three. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Three  water  closets,  and 
three  privies? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  To  which  the  patients  have 
30  access  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  <c  In  going  round,  we  have  to  remark  that  the 
chapel  is  lofty  and  sufficient  for  the  house.  We  were 
struck  with  the  circumstance  of  there  being  only  the  . 
35  Bible,  not  the  Prayer  Book.”  How  did  that  happen, 
Dr.  Bompas?  “ Dr.  Bompas  said  the  Prayer  Book 
was  kept  in  the  house.”  Was  the  Prayer  Book  kept 
in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

40  Q.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the  Prayer  Book  being 
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kept  in  the  house  ] What  did  t hat  signify  ? 

A.  The  reason  why  the  Prayer  Book  was  kept  in 
the  house  was  this,  that  there  were  Dissenting  services 
and  Church  of  England  services  in  the  chapel,  and  the 
5 Prayer  Book  being  used  at  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vices, and  the  Bible  being  used  in  the  Dissenting  ser- 
vices, so  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  not  used  it  was 
customary  for  the  housekeeper  to  take  it  away  and  take 
charge  of  it. 

1 0 Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Bible  being  used  at  both  ser- 
vices was  kept  in  the  chapel  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Prayer  Book  being  used  only  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  kept  in  the  house  ] 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  keeping  the  Prayer 
Book  in  the  house  than  that'? 

A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  explained. 

20  Q.  The  strong  room  has  a stone  floor  ; it  has  no 
fixed  seat.  The  padded  room,  the  only  one,  has  also  a 
stone  floor,  is  padded  only  about  two  feet  six  inches 
down  from  the  height  of  five  feet;  the  rest  is  bare 
stone  wall  ; both  these  rooms  can  be  heated  from  be- 
25  low,  and  were  so  on  our  visit.  There  are  two  inch-and- 
three-quarter  doors  to  these  rooms.  There  is  no  room 
above  them,  and  the  keepers’  room  is  over  another 
range  of  cells.  He  says  he  could  hear  any  noise  in 
these  strong  and  padded  rooms.  We  think  it  impossi- 
30  ble,  considering  the  double  doors.”  You  cannot,  of 
your  own  knowledge,  say  whether  the  keeper  can  hear 
or  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  I put  the  question  to  the  keeper 
myself,  how  far  he  could  hear  any  noise  that  occurred 
35  in  the  strong  room. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone,  ) You  cannot  speak  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  I suppose  he  told  you  the 
40  same  thing  he  told  the  Visitors  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  a stone  floor  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  precisely.  I found  it  there  and  it 
has  not  been  altered.  I found  that  there  was  a system 
5 of  flues  under  the  floors.  I conceive  the  strong  rooms 
are  kept  comfortably  warm. 

O.  In  your  judgment  would  a boarded  floor  be  an 
improvement,  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  some  of  the 
patients  ? 

10  A.  For  a strong  room  I should  prefer  a different 
floor. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  a boarded  floor  ? 

A.  Yes,  I consider  it  is  incomplete  ; another  system 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

15  Q.  You  think  a boarded  floor  would  be  an  improve- 
ment  ? 

A.  Not  in  all  cases,  but  for  strong  rooms.  There 
are  some  dirty  patients  that  use  these  rooms,  in  respect 
of  whom  I think  a stone  floor  is  preferable ; for  one 

20  reason  that  there  the  room  can  be  warmed  agreably  and 
comfortably  ; and  another  is,  that  where  they  are  dirty, 
and  do  their  wants  about  the  room,  thev  can  be  more 
easily  cleansed. 

Q.  More  effectually  cleansed  than  a boarded  floor  ? 
25  A.  No. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Is  it  not  a stone  floor  with  a 
view  to  greater  safety  from  fire,  there  being  a flue 
under  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  what  it  was. 

30  Q.  Is  it  the  same  in  the  room  that  has  the  boarded 
floor  ? 

A.  No,  there  is  no  flue  there. 

Q.  Was  not  the  stone  floor  put  with  the  view  of 
making  the  room  more  safe? 

35  A.  I cannot  say,  but  it  was  put  by  my  father  while 
I was  in  London. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating .)  At  all  events,  you  found  it 
in  that  state,  and  it  has  remained  in  that  state  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  “The  padding  of  the  padded  room  is  so  hard  that 
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a violent  patient  might  injure  himself, — say,  break  his 
neck — by  flinging  himself  against  it  with  violence.” 
H ave  you  ever  seen  a padded  room  that  a patient,  if 
determined  to  dislocate  his  neck,  could  not  effect  that 
5 object? 

A.  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a room 
padded  so  soft  as  should  prevent  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  to  Gloucester  and  Han  well. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  This  padded  room,  is  it  in 
1 0 the  same  state  as  when  you  received  it  when  your  father 
died  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  “ The  ladies’  court  is  a most  gloomy  place,  as  is 
also  the  contiguous  one,  being  surrounded  by  two-story 
15  buildings  and  a very  lofty  wall  on  the  fourth  side.  Most 
of  the  rooms  of  the  second  class  female  patients  are 
very  middling,  as  are  also  those  over  the  lower  gallery, 
which  are  for  gentlemen.  The  height  is  only  seven 
feet  six  inches,  and  nine  feet  by  nine  feet  six,  make  the 
20  size  of  these  rooms,  which  are,  besides,  cheerless  beyond 
measure,  not  having  any  chair,  table,  stool,  washing 
stand,  basin  and  jug.  On  the  contrary,  the  front  rooms 
are  very  cheerful,  as  are  also  the  day  rooms  generally, 
and  good  sized.”  Is  this  the  first  minute  that  you  have 
25  had  made  in  your  Asylum  which  intimated  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  arrangements  as  to  the  provision  made 
for  chairs,  tables,  washing  stands,  basins,  and  jugs  in 
the  rooms  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do  not  remember  any ; there  is  none  in 
30  my  time,  and  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  other. 

Q.  I need  scarcely  ask  you,  because  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it,  that  “ The  ladies’  court  is  a most 
gloomy  place,  as  is  also  the  contiguous  one,  being  sur- 
rounded by  two-story  buildings,  and  a very  lofty  wall 
35  on  the  fourth  side.  Most  of  the  rooms  of  the  second 
class  female  patients  are  very  middling,  as  are  also 
those  over  the  lower  gallery,  which  are  for  gentlemen. 
The  height  is  only  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  nine  feet, 
by  nine  feet  six.”  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  the 
40  rooms,  when  seen  on  the  13th  of  November,  were  in 
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the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  the  minutes 
were  made  by  the  Commissioners  and  by  the  Magis- 
trates, on  various  occasions,  as  to  the  courts  being  in 
good  order,  well  ventilated,  and  clean  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  in  very  much  the  same  order. 

Q.  The  rooms  being  well  ventilated  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  they  were  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  they  were.  I think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
rooms  throughout  the  house  are  improved. 

10  Q.  You  think  they  are  improved  since  your  father’s 
death  ? 

A.  I think  they  are. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Improved  in  what? 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  I suppose  that  refers  to 

15  the  rooms  up  stairs? 

A.  I mean  all  the  rooms. 

Q.  To  the  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
under  the  roof? 

A.  I mean  all  the  rooms,  generally. 

20  Q.  How  improved? 

A.  I think  that  they  are  better  furnished  ; more 
comfortable,  and  I think  they  are  cleaner ; and  I think 
that  they  are  in  some  parts  more  comfortable,  owing  to 
my  having  adopted  some  colouring,  instead  of  mere 

25  whitewash.  1 have  tried  to  make  them  as  warm  and 
comfortable  as  possible. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been  improved  in  your 
time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  they  have. 

30  The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  asking  him  about  the 
rooms  occupied. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Keating.  “ We  were  surprised  to  find 
three  good  l ooms  unoccupied,  so  many  of  most  inferior 
description  had  inmates?”  How  is  that,  Dr.  Bompas? 

35  A.  I believe  that  that  refers  to  rooms  which  the 
visitors  saw  in  the  garden,  isolated  to  a considerable 
extent  from  the  house. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  How  isolated?  These 
rooms  are  on  the  staircase,  running  up  in  the  other  side. 

40  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a pantry  below. 
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T/ie  Chairman . These  rooms  are  alone,  up  stairs  ; 
th  ree  good  rooms  unoccupied  on  t lie  right  hand,  and 
three  middling  ones  on  the  left  hand  side  as  you  go  up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  One  room  at  the  end  of 
5 the  passage,  and  two  next  the  door.  You  know  the 
rooms  that  are  mentioned. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Price.)  There  were  good  large  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  servants’  rooms,  and  two  other 
10  rooms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  How  do  you  explain  the 
th  ree  good  rooms  being  unoccupied,  while  the  others, 
of  an  inferior  description,  had  inmates  ? 

A.  I thought  it  inconvenient,  and  better  that  the 
15  patients  should  be  altogether,  as  much  as  possible. 
Those  rooms  were  intended  for  patients  who  had  ser- 
vants entirely  devoted  to  them,  of  which  there  is  none 
now,  and  who  slept  in  adjoining  rooms.  If  there  were 
patients  of  that  kind,  I should  have  the  servants  sleep- 
20  ing  in  the  smaller  rooms  adjoining. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.j  You  have  not  had  a patient 
of  that  description  since  you  have  had  the  management, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  been  used  ? 

A.  No,  they  have  not. 

25  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  44  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial faults  of  the  house,  is  its  rambling  and  disjointed 
construction,  which  must  most  material  lv  interfere  with 
the  required  supervision  of  the  Superintendent.”  If 
that  be  a fault,  it  is  incurable  ; that  rambling  and  dis- 
30  jointed  construction  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  That  only  applies  to  the  back  part 
of  the  bouse  ; the  main  part  of  the  house  has  not  that 
objection  to  it ; it  is  like  a gentleman  s house  which  has 
a considerable  attachment  behind. 

35  Mr.  Keating.  In  the  way  in  which  this  minute  is 
framed,  it  would  import  certainly — at  least,  I should 
read  it  to  import — that  all  the  house  appropriated  to 
patients  was  subject  to  that  defect.  If  it  applied  to  the 
whole  house,  it  is  inaccurate. 

40  The  Chairman.  Our  examination  was  quite  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  I know  to  have  been  done  on  a 
similar  occasion.  The  plan  was  taken,  the  house  ex- 
amined, and  the  statement  made  ; that  was  our  doubt. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  that  every  thing  there  stated, 
5 is  imputed  as  a direct  fault  in  Dr.  Bompas.  We  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  go  to  the  house  with  the  plan,  to 
see  if  it  was  correct,  and  then  to  make  those  remarks 
which  might  be  called  for,  respecting  the  house  itself. 
We  do  not  impute  blame  to  Dr.  Bompas,  because  the 
10  house  is  an  old  one,  and  is  disconnected.  It  is  licensed 
by  th  e Sessions,  and  they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  the 
state  of  it. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  is  very  satisfactory.  My  anxi- 
ety was,  that  Dr.  Bompas  should  not  be  prejudiced. 

15  The  Chairman.  Where  the  baths  were  out  of  order, 
that  was  Dr.  Bompas’s  neglect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  do  you  know  of  the 
conduct  of  Banwell,  going  to  Miss  B.’s  room,  to  make 
her  take  medicine  ? 44  Miss  E.  B.  was  examined  ; she 

20  complained  of  fear  of  injury  from  Mrs.  B.  We  have 
called  Dr.  Bompas’s  attention  to  the  circumstance. 
She  was  cpiestioned,  if  she  remembered  complaining  to 
Mr.  Mire  ho  use  and  Dr.  Howell,  some  time  since  ? She 
says,  I perfectly  well  remember  so  complaining,  and  the 
25  cause.  I was  up  stairs;  I refused  to  take  some  medicine; 
the  maid  servant  ran  down,  and  brought  up  Banwell, 
the  male  keeper,  who  seized  me,  and  tore  my  shawl ; 
here  is  the  place  where  it  is  mended.  He  was  going  to 
put  the  strait  waistcoat  on  me ; but  the  maid  servant 
30  said,  she  will  take  it  now.  Banwell  took  my  Bible,  and 
flung  it  across  the  room,  and  broke  it.  I agreed  to 
take  the  medicine,  under  such  violence.”  Was  that 
circumstance  reported  to  you  I 

A.  No,  there  was  no  report  made  of  the  violence 
35  used.  I do  not  remember  giving  the  direction  to 
Banwell  to  go  up,  though  it  is  most  likely  I did.  I 
believe  the  event  occurred  not  many  days  after  my 
father’s  death.  I remember  Miss  B.  complaining  of  it 
to  the  Magistrates.  I was  not  in  the  room  the  time 
40  the  complaint  was  made. 
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Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse .)  You  were  not  in  the 

room  when  the  complaint  was  made  by  Miss  B.  to  me  ? 

A.  Not  when  the  complaint  was  made  to  you,  sir; 
but  you  spoke  to  me  afterwards  of  it,  in  that  part  of 
5 the  house. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating .)  Was  it  after  the  licence 
was  transferred  to  you  ? 

A.  It  was  after  the  licence  was  transferred  to  me, 
that  the  complaint  was  made  ; but  I think  the  event 
10  occurred  before  the  licence  was  transferred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  What  day  was  it  that  Ban- 
well  was  introduced  to  this  room?  Was  it  between  the 
27th  of  February  and  the  18th  of  March? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  it  was. 

15  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Miss  E.  B.  informs  us  to- 
day, that  she  thinks  the  latter  circumstance  she  states, 
occurred  some  time  after  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  was 
licensed  by  the  visitors.  Do  you  recollect  the  circum- 
stance? 


20  A.  I am  led  to  it  by  this,  that  I remember  Miss  B. 
was  very  much  excited,  in  consequence  of  my  father’s 
death  ; and  I have  a strong  conviction  that  her  refusal 
to  take  the  medicine,  and  a great  deal  of  outrageous 
conduct,  occurred  within  six  or  seven  days  after  my 

25  father’s  death. 

Q.  She  was  very  refractory  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was. 

Q.  And  very  much  excited  ? 

A.  Yes. 

BO  Q.  ( By  Mr . Fripp.)  Consequent  upon  that  event  ? 

A.  Yes,  consequent  upon  that  event. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  And  that  induces  you  to 
think  that  that  was  the  period  when  this  occurred  r 

A.  Yes. 

B5  Q.  Your  father  died  more  than  a month  previously. 
What  day  was  it  in  February  ? 

A.  The  20th. 

Q.  A month,  wanting  two  days,  before  the  licence 
was  transferred  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  was  in  that  interval  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Chairmen /.  We  will  not  proceed  with  this  : it 
was  before  Dr.  Bompas  came  into  tiie  management. 

5 Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Are  you  clear  it  must  have 
been  in  that  interval? 

A.  Yes,  I am  quite  clear. 

Q.  Between  the  death  of  your  father,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  licence  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  also  quite  clear,  it  was  the  visit  of  the 
Magistrates  the  first  time  after  your  father’s  death? 

A.  Yes. 

(2.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  I will  not  go  into  those 

15  matters  that  have  been  already  taken,  such  as  Mr.  L.’s 
business.  As  to  the  classification  of  the  patients,  what 
classification  is  adopted? 

A.  The  classification  has  reference,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  situation  in  life  of  the  patient;  but  it  is  very 
20  much  modified,  in  consequence  of  the  particular  state 
of  mind  of  the  patients.  Some  patients  are  capable  of 
enjoying  more  of  one  class  of  comforts  than  others  are; 
and  there  are  'some  that  are  quite  insensible  to  things 
about  them. 

25  Q.  Th  en  you  adopt  the  classification  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  patients,  with  some  reference  to  their  situa- 
tion in  life  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  have,  in  fact,  all 
30  ranks  mixed  together? 

A.  Yes,  some  gentlemen  who  are  quite  imbecile, 
are  mixed  with  others  of  a similar  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  You  have  the  gentlemen’s 
ward,  and  the  farmers’  ward,  and  the  dirty  ward? 

35  A.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  the  principal  charge  of  them  : Dixon’s  apart- 
ment, Smith’s  apartment,  and  Sweet’s  apartment,  and 
so  on. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Do  the  wards  go  by  the 
40  names  of  one  of  the  keepers  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ward  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
ct  the  dirty  ward  ?” 

A.  No. 

Q.  1 think  you  caught  that  term,  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  bath  that  was  out  of  order  ; since 
that  was  pointed  out  to  you  by  the  Visitors,  have  you 
taken  measures  to  have  that  put  in  order  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  out  of  order,  when  the 
Visitors  went  there? 

A.  It  had  never  been  put  into  proper  order ; into 
proper  working  order. 

Q.  Was  there  a forcing  pump  connected  with  it? 

A.  No. 

Q,  Mow  was  it  supplied  with  water? 

A.  By  a cistern. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  A rain  water  cistern  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  How  do  you  propose  to 
supply  it  now? 

A.  I have  just  had  a forcing  pump  made,  for  forcing 
up  the  water  from  a cistern  under  the  pavement. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman . ) I suppose  that  is  rain 

water  too. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Have  you  also  seen  the 
suggestion  of  the  Visitors,  with  reference  to  out-door 
amusements  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  carry  those  out,  as  far  it  is 
practicable  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  I think  some- 
thing has  been  done  already  towards  increasing  the 
amusements  of  the  patients. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  They  have  taken  more  out-door  exercise  than 
they  used  to. 
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Q.  I see  the  Visitors  state,  that  some  addition  has 
been  made  to  your  establishment,  to  enable  you  to  give 
them  greater  advantage  in  that  way  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(By  the  Chairman.)  More  servants,  to  go  out  and 
walk  with  them? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  A suggestion  seems  to  be 
made  of  a billiard  table:  have  you  one? 

10  A.  No,  I have  not. 


Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  “ A hand  organ,  with  oc- 
casional music  and  dancing  parties,  are  strongly  recom- 
15  mended  by  the  Commissioners,  as  alleviations  for 
insanity,  in  institutions  of  the  size  of  this.”  Have  you 
tried  that  yet — the  organ,  and  the  dancing? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  The  witness  Thomas  Cook,  mentioned  a case, 
20  in  which  a patient  was  taken  into  the  yard,  and  washed 
with  a mop  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  thing  of  that  sort  ever  taken  place 
since  you  have  had  the  establishment? 

25  A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I have  given 
instructions  that  the  patients  are  to  be  washed  in  the 
bath  room.  When  they  have  not  been  washed  in  the 
bath,  they  have  been  washed  in  a tub,  in  the  bath  room. 

Q.  With  tepid  water  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  case  referred  to  by  Cook? 

A.  Yes,  I do. 

Q.  What  case  was  that? 

A.  I think  he  mentioned  C.’s  case. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place? 

A.  I do  not  know ; it  is  the  first  time  I heard  of  it. 
Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  circumstances  which 
were  alluded  to  about  C.  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  [By  the  Chairman))  You  knew  the  patient? 
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A.  Yes,  he  died  about  four  months  after  I took  the 
management  of  it. 

().  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Had  you  ever  any  know- 

ledge whatever  of  any  thing  of  that  sort  being  done  to 
5 him  ? 

A.  No,  [ had  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  to  you  by  the 
patient  ? 

A.  No. 

10  Q.  Did  you  see  him  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a complaint? 

A.  Yes,  but  he  was  not  in  a condition  to  make 
a complaint,  he  was  perfectly  imbecile. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  being 
15  done?  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  you  say,  the  man  died,  about  four  months 
after  you  undertook  the  management  of  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Four  or  five  months. 

20  Q.  How  many  male  attendants  have  you  in  your 
establishment  at  present? 

A.  Six. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  are  their  names? 

A.  Dixon,  Smith,  Hunt,  Fry,  Sweet,  and  Welch- 
25  man. 

Q.  Who  are  the  two  last  that  came? 

A.  Fry  and  Welchman  are  the  two  last. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

30  Q.  How  are  those  attendants  paid,  by  wages,  or  how? 

A.  Yes,  by  wages. 

Q.  Have  they  any  other  perquisites  ? 

A.  No;  they  may  have  an  old  coat;  but  I have 
never  distributed  any  perquisites  to  them. 

35  O.  Do  they  get  any  thing  from  the  patients,  or  the 
patients’  friends,  as  gratuities  ? 

A.  No  ; it  is  very  seldom  they  have  had  that. 

Q.  Do  they  assist  in  the  establishment,  irrespective 
of  the  patients?  Do  they  brew  and  bake,  work  about. 

40  and  do  things  of  that  sort? 
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A.  They  clean  knives  and  forks  for  the  patients. 
One  of  them  brews  and  another  bakes  ; the  one  that 
brews,  brews  about  once  a month. 

Q.  1 think  you  have  stated,  that  C.  died  four  or 
five  months  after  you  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a very  general  practice,  in  your 
father's  time,  to  mop  the  patients  ? 

A.  I never  heard  of  its  being,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  part  of  the  enquiry. 

Witness.  I continued  the  general  system. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  How  did  you  wash  the  pa- 
tients, then,  if  the  bath  was  out  of  order,  and  not  in 
use?  How  did  you  clean  them  when  dirty? 

A.  Some  of  them  were  washed  in  the  bath  room. 

Q.  In  the  bath  room? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  the  others,  who  had  dirtied  themselves? 

A.  They  were  washed  in  the  bath  room. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  In  the  bath  ; in  water. 

Q.  What,  did  they  plunge  them  into  the  water,  or 
how  ? 

A.  They  poured  water  over  them. 

Q.  What  from  ? 

A.  From  the  receptacle  in  which  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Are  you  speaking  of  your 
own  knowledge? 

A.  Not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  what  1 have 
learned  from  the  servants. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Poured  water  over  them  with 
a jug,  or  a watering  pot,  or  what? 

A.  With  a sponge,  1 suppose,  and  a towel. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a sponge  or  a towel  used  ? 

A.  I have  not  seen  the  operation  performed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Were  you  present  on  those 
occasions  ? 


No. 

Did  you  give  any  particular  directions  to  your 
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keepers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  patients  should 
be  washed  ] 

A.  Not  further  than  that  they  should  be  washed  in 
the  tub  with  warm  water. 

5 £).  Ami  whether  they  carried  out  those  orders  or 

not,  you  never  gave  yourself  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain 1 

A.  It  never  entered  into  my  head  that  they  would 
he  washed  with  a mop. 

10  Q.  That  is  not  an  answer. 

A.  No,  I never  saw  them  washed. 

Q.  And  you  never  troubled  yourself  to  ascertain 
whether  vour  orders  were  carried  out  or  not! 

mi 

A.  Not  in  that  particular  ; I conclude  that  they  were. 
15  O.  We  have  heard  some  objection  to  the  ward 
which  is  called  by  some  the  Dirty  Ward  ; is  not  that 
the  ward  in  which  dirty  patients  are  placed  1 

A.  There  is  one  sitting  room  in  which  the  dirty 
patients  sit,  and  they  sleep  in  one  particular  ward ; at 
20  least  in  two  divisions  ; one  of  them  sleeps  in  one  of  the 
strong  rooms,  and  the  rest  sleep  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  building,  over  which  the  cleaner  classes  sleep. 

Q You  say  that  something  has  been  done  towards 
amusing  the  patients  since  the  suggestion  in  the  Report 
25  which  has  been  read.  Have  the  patients  derived  benefit 
from  those  amusements  ? 

A.  I was  not  aware  that  I said  since  the  Report,  I 
said  that  something  had  been  done  since. 

Q.  When  did  that  commence;  how  long  ago  ] 

30  A.  1 have  not  made  any  definite  and  distinct  change 
on  what  had  gone  before,  but  I believe  the  amusements 
have  been  increased,  and  that  the  patients  have  been 
more  amused  in  walking. 

Q.  Have  the  patients  benefitted  by  the  increase  of 
35  amusements'? 

A.  Yes,  they  have. 

Q.  In  what  way] 

A.  Several  patients  whom  I have  since  sent  out 
walking  have  become,  I think,  more  cleanly  in  their 
40  habits  ; one  or  two  of  them. 
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Q.  Have  you  a new  bagatelle  tabled 

A.  Yes,  I sent  one  that  used  to  be  used  by  the 
family. 

Q.  When  ? 

5 A.  A good  many  months  ago  ; fifteen  months  ago. 

Q.  Was  not  that  out  of  order? 

A.  I think  not,  I sent  it  in  long  ago. 

Q.  With  regard  to  E.  B.  you  say  you  do  not  re- 
member precisely  when  that  occurred  ? 

10  Mr.  Keating.  I understood  we  were  not  to  go 
farther  into  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  I am  going  to  put  a question  which 
arises  out  of  her  case,  having  a bearing  on  something  else. 

O.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say  you  do  not  rernem- 
15  ber  when  that  medicine  was  administered  to  her,  did 
she  take  any  medicine  after  you  became  the  medical 
attendant  for  the  last  sixteen  months. 

A.  I do  not  remember,  l believe  she  has  taken 
medicine  occasionally. 

20  Q.  I do  not  find  any  entry  of  any  medicine  having 
been  administered  to  E.  B.  in  either  the  Case  Book 
or  the  Medical  Journal. 

A.  I do  not  remember;  1 do  not  say  she  has 
taken  it ; I do  not  remember. 

25  Q.  Have  you  not  sufficient  recollection  of  that 
patient,  and  her  case,  and  her  management,  to  be  able 
to  say  whether  during  the  last  sixteen  months  she  has 
not  been  under  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  She  has  not  been  under  definite  medical  treat- 
30  ment  at  all;  she  may  have  taken  occasional  doses,  of 
medicine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  1 am  convinced  of  it. 

Q.  But  when,  you  cannot  tell  us  ? 

35  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  giving  your  opinion  of  the  necessary  alter- 
ation in  the  room,  if  I heard  you  correctly,  you  said 
that  some  of  the  patients  did  their  business  about 
the  floor;  what  patients  were  you  alluding  to  at  that 
40  time,  and  how  many  of  them  I 
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A.  Two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  Who  ? 

A.  G.  C.  was  one;  H.  A.  is  another;  C.  T.  does 
frequently. 

5 Q.  I am  speaking  of  males ; any  other  males. 
Are  C.  and  A.  males  in  the  establishment  r 

A.  Yes,  they  are. 

Q.  And  were  they  there  during  the  time  that  Mr. 
E.  was  there;  both  of  them  ] 

10  A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Are  these  the  patients  with  whom  he  was 
placed  when  he  was  removed  from  the  farmers’  side, 
to  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  No,  when  he  was  required  to  be  in  the  strong 
15  room,  he  was  alone. 

Q.  He  was  removed  from  the  farmers’  ward  to  the 
noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  patients  in  the  noisy  ward  at  the 
20  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  placed  there? 

A.  They  were  there,  but  he  was  in  another  sitting 
room. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  the  same  sitting  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

25  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  when  he  complained  of 
being  put  with  them,  he  stated  that  which  was  not  true  l 

A.  The  rooms  are  not  so  distant  but  what  he  might 
have  seen  them  if  he  had  gone  into  the  room  ; but  his 
proper  room  was  the  room  in  which  they  had  no 
30  business. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  But  could  they  have  gone  into 
his  room,  and  he  into  theirs  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  could  frequently. 

Q.  You  were  giving  an  opinion  collected  from  your 
35  servants,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  person  in  the  room 
in  which  the  keepers  slept,  being  able  to  hear  what 
passed  in  the  room  in  which  Mr.  E.  was  confined  ; 
did  you  learn  from  your  keepers,  whether  or  not  they 
heard  his  pulling  out  of  the  iron  bar  and  removing 
40  the  sill  of  the  window  ? 
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A.  I did  not  hear  them  mention  their  hearing  his 
doing  any  particular  thing;  they  gave  a general  report 
that  he  made  a noise,  and  they  heard  him. 

Q.  While  he  was  confined  in  the  bed] 

5 A.  No,  I am  not  speaking  of  the  strong  room. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  strong  room  he  escaped  through 
the  window  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  No;  from  the  room  in  which  he  slept  he  made 
10  his  escape  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard,  by  pulling 
out  the  bar  of  the  window,  and  removing  the  window 
sill] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  your  keepers,  or  either  of 
15  them,  whether  they  heard  that  operation  or  not? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  precisely  what  they 
told  me,  whether  they  heard  him  in  the  yard,  or 
whether  they  heard  him  getting  into  the  yard. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  they  heard  him  at 
20  all,  or  knew  him  as  having  escaped,  till  they  saw 
him  next  morning  coming  out  of  V.’s  room  ? 

A.  I did  not  hear  that,  that  is  what  I have  heard 
lately. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  lately] 

25  A.  Yes,  I have  heard  it  in  this  room,  but  I have 
heard  it  nowhere  else. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Dr.  O’Brien 
during  the  time  Airs.  P.  was  under  your  care  ? 

A.  1 said  1 think  once  or  twice  at  Fishponds,  and 
30  once  or  twice  at  Bristol  ; three  of  four  times. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  he  did  not  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  complain  to  you  that  Mrs.  P.  had 
not  sufficient  exercise  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  his  complaining  ; he  stated 
35  to  me  what  she  said,  and  I said,  as  far  as  1 remember, 
I believe  she  took  sufficient  exercise  and  that  I was 
careful  respecting  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  recommend  that  Mrs.  N.  should 
not  be  allowed  to  see  her  ? 

40  A,  I do  not  remember  doing  so. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  write  to  her  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I wrote  a letter;  I thought  you  meant 
at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

Q.  Did  you  deem  that  a proper  step? 

5 A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  A proper  proceeding,  the  mother  entertaining 
a belief,  and  being  under  the  delusion  that  her  daughter 
was  dead,  did  you  consider  it  right  and  proper  to  pre- 
vent the  mother  from  seeing  the  daughter  in  order  to 
1 0 satisfy  her  ] 

A.  Yes,  because  I consider  she  was  in  such  a state 
of  mind  that  she  would  not  be  satisfied  as  seeing  her 
daughter. 

Q.  Not  even  if  she  saw  her? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  under  that  delusion  down  to  the  very 
period  of  her  seeing  her  daughter,  on  the  day  she 
arrived,  just  as  you  were  going  to  Bath  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

20  Q.  Did  it  not  produce  a conviction  in  your  mind 
that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  did  she  not  rejoice  to 
find  the  delusion  she  had  been  under  removed  ? 

A.  1 left  home  before  Mrs.  P.  came  in  to  see  her 
daughter,  and  I cannot  speak,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
25  what  occurred  then. 

Q.  Did  you  not  afterwards  discover,  from  Mrs.  P. 
that  she  had  seen  her  daughter,  and  was  pleased  with 
the  visit  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  her  being  pleased  with  the  visit. 
30  Q.  Did  you  learn  from  her  that  she  had  seen  her 
daughter  1 

A.  No,  I heard  it  from  the  nurse. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  Mrs.  P.  on  the  subject 
of  her  having  seen  her  daughter? 

35  A.  I do  not  remember  doing  so. 

Q.  Nor  speaking  to  her  at  all  about  it? 

A.  I do  not  remember  doing  so. 

Q.  I believe  that  your  mother  attends  principally 
to  the  giving  directions  with  reference  to  the  female 
40  patients  ? 


A.  She  does  not  give  directions  with  regard  to  the 
female  patients  ; she  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
general  domestic  arrangements  of  the  whole  house. 

Q.  And  what  orders  she  may  have  given  with  re- 
5 ference  to  Mrs.  P.  seeing  her  daughter,  you  cannot 
tell  of  couse  ? 

A.  No,  1 was  from  home. 

Q.  Give  me  the  Admission  Book  ; perhaps  you  can 
refer  to  the  admission  of  Mrs.  P.  was  she  admitted  in 
10  your  time? 

A.  Yes,  she  was. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  read  the  account  you  gave 
of  her  upon  her  admission.  Read  it  if  you  please  from 
the  Case  Book  ? 

15  A.  “ E.  P.  short  and  slightly  formed,  melancholic 
temperament,  married,  and  has  several  children,  set. 
53  ; for  the  last  fifteen  months  her  spirits  have  become 
more  and  more  depressed,  and  for  the  last  few  months 
she  has  exhibited  a tendency  to  commit  suicide  ; a 
20  week  before  her  admission  she  inflicted  a wound  in 
her  throat,  over  the  larynx,  which  is  still  open.  Pre- 
sent state, — she  is  thin,  stoops,  her  countenance  deject- 
ed, tongue  slightly  furred,  expression  of  eyes  heavy,  no- 
thing peculiar  in  form  of  head,  bowels  costive,  sleeps 
25  badly,  to  relieve  which  she  has  taken,  before  admission, 
opium  with  tartar  emetic  ; she  fancies  she  is  eternally 
lost,  and  at  times  she  is  in  the  greatest  agony,  believ- 
ing fiends  are  coming  to  take  her  away  at  once ; pulse 
very  weak,  and  compressible,  head  hot ; she  refuses  to 
30  take  her  food.” 

Q.  What  means  did  you  resort  to,  to  induce  her  to 
take  her  food  ? 

A.  She  was  induced  to  take  the  food  by  the  servants. 

Q.  By  any  coercive  means  or  by  persuasion  ? 

35  A.  Not  by  any  coercive  means,  as  far  as  I remem- 
ber, there  were  no  coercive  means  employed,  there 
were  two  or  three  attendants  to  induce  her  to  take  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Two  or  three  attendants 
to  induce  her  to  take  it  ? 

40  A Yes. 
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Q.  Male  or  female  ? 

A.  Female. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  all  females. 

5 Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  have  been  asked  some 
questions  in  relation  to  C.’s  case,  you  say  he  appeared 
indignant  towards  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
When  was  it,  he  appeared  in  that  indignant  state  ? 

10  A.  He  did  so  very  frequently. 

Can  you  remember  the  first  time  that  he  ex- 
hibited those  appearances  to  you  I 

A.  He  did  so  very  soon  after  his  admission. 

Q.  What!  against  the  three,  at  one  time  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  his 
brother,  and  to  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  employed  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  I remember  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  saw  those  letters,  did  you  not,  and  your- 
self delivered  them  to  Mrs.  C.I 

A.  I do  not  remember  perfectly  how  they  were 
delivered  to  Mrs.  C. 

25  Q.  But  did  you  see  them  % 

A.  I do  not  remember  reading  them. 

Q.  Were  they  delivered  to  you  unsealed  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

30  A.  They  were  transmitted  to  Mrs.  C.  in  some  way, 
but  I do  not  remember  the  mode  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  deliver  them  yourself, 
because  she  has  said  you  did  ? 

A.  I am  not. 

35  Q.  If  a person  delivers  you  sealed  letters,  do  you 
deliver  them  without  reading  them,  is  that  your  prac- 
tice ? 

A.  I have  not  any  general  rule,  some  letters  I read, 
and  some  I do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  read,  I do 

40  not  think  it  necessary  to  read  some. 
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Q.  Did  you  think  it  necessary  to  read  those  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  whether  I read  them  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  the  contents 
of  either  of  those  letters  ? 

5 A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  writing  of  those  letters,  and 
delivering  of  them  to  you,  did  you  see  Airs.  C.  ? 

A.  I cannot  remember,  I do  not  remember  the 
circumstance. 

10  Q Did  you  frequently  see  her  afterwards,  between 
the  period  of  the  writing  of  those  letters,  and  the  pe- 
riod when  Airs.  C.  was  introduced  to  her  husband  at 
your  Asylum  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  how  many  times,  1 believe 
15  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Was  it  only  two  or  three 
times  you  saw  her? 

A.  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Only  two  or  three  times  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  I should  think  three  times. 

Q.  But  not  more  than  three  times  that  you  saw 
Airs.  C.  ? 

A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  I mean  when  she  had  called  at  your  house  in 
25  Park-street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  she  called  on  you 
more  than  three  times  ? 

A.  No. 

30  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Where  were  those  interviews  ? 

A.  In  Park-street. 

Q.  In  whose  house  ? 

A.  At  my  brother’s  house,  where  I have  rooms. 

Q.  Did  she  not  call  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
35  you  had  brought  any  letter  from  her  husband  in  answer 
to  the  one  sent  to  you  through  the  post  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  of  her  calling  for  that  especial 
purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  take  on  yourself  to  assert  that  that 
40  was  not  her  object,  and  that  that  was  not  the  object 
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which  she  expressed  ? 

A.  No  ; I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  assert  that; 

I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  assert  that  that  was  not 
her  object  in  calling-. 

5 Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  assert  that  she 
never  did  ask  you  if  you  had  an  answer  from  her 
husband ? 

A.  No  ; I will  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  visit  of  Mrs.  C.  when 
10  you  apprised  her  you  had  not  delivered  the  letter  ; do 
you  remember  that  visit? 

A.  I do  not  remember  it  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  saying*  “Gh,  Dr.  Bom  pas, 
how  could  you  deceive  me  so  ?” 

15  A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  youself  to  assert  positively 
that  she  did  not  say  so  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  her  saying-  so. 

Q.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  assert  positively 
20  that  she  did  not  say  so  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  take  on  myself  to  assert  that ; I 
do  not  remember  sufficiently. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  deliver  the  letter,  Dr.  Bompas, 
which  she  wrote  ? 

25  A.  Because  I did  not  think  it  proper,  under  all 
the  particulars  of  C.’s  state,  to  deliver  it. 

Q,  Did  you  read  the  letter  which  she  addressed  to 
him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  I read  it. 

30  Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  contents  of  it  ? 

A.  I believe  it  referred  in  great  part  to  business 
matters,  and  his  prospects  of  returning  to  P.  and  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  You  believe  that  it  did  ? 

A.  Y es,  I cannot  speak  positively  ; I believe  that 
35  it  did. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman,)  Ilis  letters  to  the 
partner  ? 

A,  No,  her  letter  to  her  husband. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  At  last  the  letter  did  reach 
40  him  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  not  oppose  the  delivery 
of  it  to  him  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  doing*  so. 

Q.  Can  you  take  on  yourself  to  say  you  did  not  ? 

A.  I cannot  remember  ; I cannot  remember  par- 
ticularly  what  I did. 

Q.  Did  he  not  improve  after  he  had  had  that 
interview  with  his  wife,  and  had  received  the  letter 
and  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  not  been  neglected 
by  his  wife  and  relatives  ? 

A.  He  did  improve  after  he  had  received  the  letter, 
and  after  he  had  seen  his  wife  ; he  had  been  improv- 
ing before  upon  the  whole- 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  There  is  a question  which 
I omitted  to  put  to  you  with  reference  to  this  pamphlet. 
There  is  a misstatement  which  1 was  instructed  to 
correct  here.  There  is  a statement  here  in  this 
pamphlet  that  no  wrist  locks  were  put  on  Mr.  E,  ; did 
you  afterwards  discover  that  was  a mistake,  and  that 
they  had  been  put  on  P 

A.  I am  not  quite  sure  at  this  time,  though  I have 
entered  into  it  whether  they  were  wrist  locks  or 
muffles. 

Q.  You  have  ascertained  that  there  was  some  con- 
finement of  the  hands  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  you  wished  that  statement  corrected  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  I think  you  have  stated  that 
when  Mr.  E.  left  your  Asylum  you  weie  ill,  and  he 
came  to  your  bedroom,  and  in  a friendly  way  said, 
“ good  bye,”  and  at  the  same  time  said  he  was  much 
obliged  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  that  the  expression  he  used,  as  near  as 
you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  what  the  expression  was, 
but  I remember  his  general  manner  and  demeanour. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  ? 


A.  No,  not  in  the  bedroom,  but  in  the  sitting  room, 
adjoining  the  bedroom. 

Q.  flow  long  was  his  interview  with  you  on  that 
occasion  ? 

5 A.  A few  minutes. 

Q,  From  that  time,  if  I understand  you  rightly, 
you  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  that,  have  any  communication 
10  with  him  whatever  ? 

A.  Yes,  I had  a letter  from  him,  requesting  me  to 
send  him  the  account,  and  directing  me  where  to 
send  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  communication  you  afterwards 
15  had  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I will  read  a passage  from  your  pamphlet 
which  you  sent  to  the  Magistrates.  “ Soon  after- 
wards he  left  recovered,  expressing,  in  warm  terms 
20  to  me  and  others  of  the  family,  his  regret  at  having 
given  so  much  trouble,  and  his  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  shown  him.  This  friendly 
intercourse  with  us  did  not  cease  till  he  removed 
from  lodgings  at  Clifton  to  a distant  part  of  the 
25  country.  These  statements  are  carefully  weighed 
and  true,  and  I can  produce  corroborative  evidence, 
if  necessary.  What  then  becomes  of  the  charge  of 
harshness  and  cruelty  towards  this  patient,  viewed  by 
the  light  of  these  facts.”  That  is  page  17*  Kow  do 
SO  you  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  you  have  just 
made  that  you  had  no  interview  with  him  ? 

A.  Your  question  only  referred  to  the  leave  that 
he  took  of  me  on  his  leaving  that  day.  He  had  often 
expressed  to  me  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had 
35  received  and  told  me  himself  that,  if  he  became  ill 
again,  he  would  as  soon  go  to  the  Fishponds  as  any 
where  else,  and  would  prefer  it,  a few  days  before 
he  left. 

Q.  What  I have  read  to  you  is  what  he  is  supposed 
40  to  have  said  and  done  after  he  had  left  you.  You 


say  in  your  pamphlet, — “ Soon  afterwards  lie  left 
recovered  ?” 

A.  I had  no  means  of  seeing*  him  because  I was 
unwell,  but  the  members  of  my  family  had,  and  he 
5 called  to  see  me  twice. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  I was  told  that  he  had  left  a card  expressly  for 
me  at  my  brother’s  on  two  several  occasions. 

Q.  Left  a card  at  your  brother’s  house  in  Park 
1 0 Street  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  two  occasions. 

Q Is  that  what  you  meant  by  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  you  say  did  not  cease  till  he  removed 
from  lodgings  at  Clifton  to  a distant  part  of  the 
15  country?  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the  friendly 
intercourse  with  you  ? 

A.  That  is  all  that  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  could  have  taken  place  with  me,  because  I was 
unwell. 

20  Q.  As  to  any  of  the  rest  of  your  family,  have  you 
any  personal  knowledge  of  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
am  convinced,  from  hearing  repeated  assurances  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Bompas  and  other  members  of  my 
25  family,  of  the  warm  terms  that  he  employed. 

Q.  After  he  had  left  you  and  had  gone  to  Clifton  ? 

A.  After  he  had  left  and  on  leaving  with  me. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  leaving  ? 

A.  Leaving  with  me,  not  the  other  members  of 
30  the  family. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Mrs.  Bompas  that  she  had 
ever  seen  him  after  he  had  left  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  No;  Mrs,  Bompas  had  not. 

Q.  How  was  Mr.  E.  generally  employed  in  the 
35  day  time  while  he  was  at  the  Asylum.  In  reading  ? 

A.  Sometimes  in  reading,  sometimes  playing  cards, 
draughts,  and  chess,  when  he  was  well  enough  ? a 
good  part  of  his  time  was  employed  walking  out, 
taking  out-door  exercise. 

40  Q.  That  was  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  was 
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with  you  •' 

A.  A long-  period. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  You  are  not  aware  of  any 
intercourse  taking*  place  between  you  and  Mr.  E.,  or 
any  part  of  your  family,  beyond  his  leaving  a couple  of 
cards  for  you  in  Park-street  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  pamphlet  has  been  read  in  which  you 
stated  that  a friendly  intercourse  subsisted  between 
you  and  Mr.  E.  subsequent  to  his  quitting  your 
Asylum  and  until  his  going  to  live  in  a distant  part  of 
the  country ; now,  did  any  intercourse  take  place 
between  you  and  him  when  he  went  to  lodge  at 
Clifton,  after  quitting  your  establishment  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  the  exchange  of  cards. 

Q.  He  called  at  Park  Street,  and  you  called  at  his 
house  ; 1 take  the  exchange  of  cards  to  mean  that  ? 

A.  I did  leave  a card  at  his  house. 

Q.  You  left  a card  at  his  house  at  Clifton,  and  he 
left  two  at  your  house  in  Park  Street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  other  branch  of  your  family  exchange 
visits  or  call  upon  Mr,  or  Mrs.  E.  during  the  time 
of  their  residing  at  Clifton,  after  quitting  your 
establishment  ? 

A.  They  did,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  If  I understand  you  right, 
the  intercourse  between  you  and  Mr.  E.  after  he  had 
left  the  establishment  was  confined  to  this,  that  you 
left  your  card  at  his  house  when  he  was  from  home, 
and  you  were  informed  that  he  left  two  cards  at  your 
house  in  Park  Street  ; is  that  all  ? 

A.  And  a letter  was  exchanged  between  us.  There 
was  a letter  that  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I replied  to  it. 

Q.  W as  that  a letter  asking  for  his  account 
addressed  by  him  to  you,  and  your  letter  in  reply 
enclosing  the  account  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  left  Bristol  ? 

A.  Yes  ; but  his  letter  was  couched  in  friendly 
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terms. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  that  which  you  have  been  describing  as  the 
extent  of  the  intercourse  between  you  after  Mr.  E. 
left  the  Asylum,  intended  to  cover  this  statement  in 
your  pamphlet.  “ The  result  was  gradual  improvement 
and  ultimate  recovery,  followed  by  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  patient,  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  him  since  ?” 

A.  No,  not  at  all  ; because  that  includes  a great 
deal  that  passed  between  us  a short  time  previous  to 
his  removal. 

Q.  No,  since  he  left,  was  it  not  ? Q.  You  have 
stated  that  you  once  saw  Mr.  E.  in  bed  when  he  had 
the  leg-lock  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  precisely  when  it  was. 

Q.  W as  it  soon  after  he  was  put  under  that  re- 
straint or  towards  the  close  of  it  ? 

A.  I cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  H ow  did  you  get  into  the  room  ? 

A.  Into  his  bed  room  do  you  mean. 

Q.  Into  the  room  in  which  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  walked  in,  I did  not  see  him  go  in. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  in  ? 

A.  I told  the  servant  1 wished  to  see  him. 

Q.  fou  told  the  servant  who  ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  who. 

Q.  (j By  the  Chairman.}  I thought  the  wards  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  servant  ? 

A.  Idler e was  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three, 
servants  in  the  ward  at  a time.  I cannot  say  who  it 
was.  I remember  the  fact  of  my  seeing  Mr.  E.  when 
he  was  under  restraint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F rip p. ) In  bed  ? 

A.  In  bed. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Battersby.)  Was  he  left  in  the  charge 
of  any  particular  keeper. 


A.  No,  there  was  no  one  who  had  particular  charge 
of  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Stone.)  Ho.v  did  Mr.  E.  amuse 
himself  during  the  day  time,  while  he  was  under  this 
5 restraint  at  night  ? 

A.  He  used  to  read  and  play  draughts  and  chess 
and  cards,  and  he  wrote  a good  deal. 

Q.  And  at  night  chained  ? 

A.  And  at  night  he  had  the  leg-lock  on. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Let  us  clearly  understand. 
Mr.  Stone  has  asked  you  which  keeper  it  was  that 
went  into  the  room  when  you  saw  the  patient  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  it  was  Banwell  who  took  him 
15  from  the  dinner  room  ; Banwell  put  on  the  chain  ; 
does  that  bring  it  to  your  recollection  that  it  was  him 
who  was  with  you  when  you  went  into  the  room  and 
saw  him  in  bed  ? 

A.  No,  I really  cannot  tell. 

20  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  have  also  stated  that  he 
was  first  confined  in  a straight  waistcoat,  and  fastened 
to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  that  appear,  or  does  it  appear  at 
25  all,  in  your  Medical  Journal  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
restraint  adopted  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  that  that  does  appear  precisely. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  Medical  Journal,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  entry  of  the  use  of  hobbles  with 
30  leather,  and  fastened  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Not  finding  that  there,  are  you  quite  certain 
that  the  hobbles  and  the  bath  were  used  in  the  way  you 
have  stated  ? 

35  A.  I remember  ordering  them  to  be  used. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  doubt  that  your  orders  were 
carried  into  execution  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not. 

Q.  Who  was  the  keeper  to  whom  you  gave  those 
40  orders  ? 


A.  I believe  it  was  Ban  well  ; I am  not  sure. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  E.  had  taken  a very 
great  dislike  to  Banwell  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  he  had 
5 taken  a great  dislike  ; I was  aware  of  it  afterwards, 
but  was  not  aware  of  it  then. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  Magistrates  on 
the  5th  of  October,  when  Mr.  E.  was  found  to  have 
been  chained  to  the  bed,  was  he  removed  from  the 
10  noisy  ward,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  term  it,  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  kept,  to  the  Farmers’ 
Ward  ? 

A.  It  was  some  time,  I think,  about  two  or  three 
weeks. 

15  Q.  Was  he  under  any  sort  of  mechanical  restraint 
after  the  interference  of  the  Magistrates  in  that  noisy 
ward  before  he  was  removed  to  the  Farmers’  Ward? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  And  he  got  better,  did  he  not  ? 

20  A.  He  did  get  better. 

Q.  Then  he  was  removed  to  the  Farmers'  Ward, 
and  then  he  still  got  better  ? 

A.  Y es  ; he  had  been  getting  better  previously. 

Q,  Can  you  recollect  when  the  first  application 
25  was  made  by  M r.  E,  to  you  to  be  permitted  to  go  to 
church  ; how  soon  after  his  admission  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  when  it  was. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  his  telling  you  when  he  made 
the  application  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
30  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  that  he  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable ? 

A.  I do  not  remember  his  telling  me  that, 

Q.  Have  you  a sufficient  recollection  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  did  not  ? 

35  A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  he  made  application  to 
you  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  church  ? 

A.  I cannot  say  ; not  at  all  unfrequently. 

Q.  If  I understand  you  right,  his  applications  to 
40  be  permitted  to  go  to  church  were  frequent  ? 
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A.  They  were  frequent. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  exceedingly  annoyed  at  your 
refusal  to  permit  him  to  go  ? 

A.  Y es,  he  did  appear  annoyed, 

5 Q.  Did  he  ever  threaten  to  strike  you,  or  attempt 
to  use  any  act  of  violence  towards  you  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  his  attempting  to  strike 
me. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  pleased  and  delighted  when 
10  any  kindness  was  shown  to  him,  and  grateful  for  it  ? 

A.  He  did  at  times — not  always. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  any  act  of  kindness,  which 
you  ever  exhibited  towards  him,  which  did  not  call  from 
him  a grateful  acknowledgment  of  it  ? 

15  A.  I cannot  enter  into  particulars,  but  I remember 
quite  distinctly  that  sometimes  he  was  very  good  friends 
with  me,  and  at  other  times,  do  what  I would,  he  was 
irritable,  and  annoyed  and  vexed  at  me. 

Q.  And  how  did  he  express  that  irritation,  annoy- 
20  ance,  and  vexation  ? 

A.  He  exhibited  it  in  various  ways,  by  his  manner 
towards  me,  and  general  rude  bluff  manner. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if,  in  every  page  of  the  Medical 
Book,  the  Medical  Journal,  or  in  almost  every  page, 
25  there  did  not  appear  the  signatures  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  that  of  the  Visitors  ; give  me  leave  to  ask 
you  whether,  when  the  Visitors  visited  your  Asylum, 
their  attention  and  examination  was  not  more  confined 
to  the  state  of  the  patients,  their  comforts,  and  the 
30  management  of  the  house  than  to  your  entries  in  your 
books  ? 

A.  I conceive  that  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  That  they,  with  great  care,  caution,  and 
apparent  anxiety,  went  over  the  different  rooms,  and 
35  conversed  with  the  different  patients,  and  directed  their 
attention  mainly  to  their  state  and  condition,  without 
devoting  much  of  their  time  to  the  examination  of 
your  books,  giving  you  credit  for  keeping  them 
accurately  ? 

40  A.  \es,  that  is  the  case  ; my  impression  was  that 
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the  books  were  more  especially  attended  to  by  the 
Commissioners  than  by  the  Magistrates. 

Q.  Tell  me,  if  you  pi  ease,  the  longest  period 
according  to  the  state  of  your  recollection,  that  theCom- 
5 missioners  remained  in  your  establishment  on  the  four 
visits  which  they  have  made  since  you  became  the  Medical 
Superintendant  and  proprietor  of  that  establishment? 

Q.  I think  they  have  generally  remained  about 
three  hours  ; three  hours  is  the  longest  time. 

10  Q.  Did  they  also  direct  their  attention,  inquiry, 
and  investigation  more  to  the  patients,  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  house,  than  to  your  books  ? 

A.  They  looked  over  the  books  carefully,  I think. 

Q.  Answer  the  first  part  of  my  question  ? 

15  A,  It  is  difficult  to  say. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  longest  period  ? 

A.  I cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  they  paid  more 
attention  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

A.  Kow  long  were  they  engaged  in  examining 
20  the  patients,  the  house,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  ? 

A.  I suppose  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half. 

Q.  There  are  four  Asylums  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  not  far  from  yours  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are. 

25  Q.  How  far  are  they  distant  ? 

A.  North  woods  is  about  three  miles  ; between 
four  and  five  miles  ; there  is  one  a mile  from  Fishponds, 
and  another  about  two  miles  and  a half. 

Q.  I believe  the  Visitors  visited  all  those  houses 
30  on  the  same  day  ? 

A.  That  I cannot  say. 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Mirehouse •)  Had  you  the  consent  of 
the  Visitors  in  writing  in  making  the  alterations  from 
the  pig  sties  to  the  laundry  ? 

35  A.  No ; I had  not. 

Q.  Will  you  look  to  the  26th  section  ? 

A,  I am  aware  of  that  section,  and  am  aware  that 
I erred  in  not  doing  it. 
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Adjourned  at  Half-past  Sir. 


Lawford’s  Gate  Sessions  Room, 


Friday,  Dec . 1,  1848, 


The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Eleven  o’Clock. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bompas’s  Re-examination,  by  Mr.  Stone, 

resumed . 

Q.  I observe  in  the  pamphlet  which  you  have 
5 published  and  circulated  among  the  Magistrates  of 
Gloucester,  the  following  observation  at  page  6 “ Upon 
my  application  being  brought  forward  the  minutes  of 
the  Visiting  Magistrates  and  of  the  Visiting  Commis- 
sioners were  produced  and  read,  and  from  them  in- 
10  ferences  were  drawn  of  personal  incompetency,  and 
systematic  cruelty  and  harshness  on  my  part  towards 
the  Patients  ; on  which  grounds  the  renewal  of  the 
license  in  the  usual  form  was  refused,  and  a license 
was  granted  to  me  till  the  next  Epiphany  Quarter 
15  Sessions,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1849.  The 
minutes  alluded  to  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  the 
appendix.”  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  April,  1848  ; do  you 
find  them  at  full  length  in  the  appendix  ? “We  regret 
20  to  have  to  notice  that  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this 
book  since  the  6th  of  the  present  month  ; a very  repre- 
hensible irregularity  ” And  the  other  produced  to  us 
is  this  : — “ April  26th.  We  regret  to  observe  that 
although  Mr-  L.  was  received  as  a patient  as  far  back 
25  as  the  23rd  of  March,  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this 
book  respecting  his  case,  which  is  one  well  deserving 
of  attention.”  1 do  not  find  either  of  those  minutes 
at  full  length  in  the  appendix  ; neither  of  those  points  ? 

A.  The  appendix  contains  the  minutes  from  the 
30  Visitors*  Report  Book. 
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Q.  Then  was  this  an  inaccurate  statement  of  yours? 

A.  I believe  the  state  of  the  case  was  this 

Q.  Were  not  those  returned  to  the  Sessions  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  And  read  ? 

A.  They  were  read. 

Q.  And  they  do  not  appear  at  full  length  in  your 
pamphlet  at  all  ? 

A.  Those  do  not  ; the  minutes  from  the  Visitors’ 
10  Report  Book  all  do. 

Q.  “ Upon  my  application  being  brought  forward, 
the  minutes  of  the  Visiting  Magistrates  and  the  Visiting 
Commissioners  were  produced  and  read  ” Now,  were 
not  those  of  the  26th  of  April,  1848,  produced  and 
1 5 read  ? 

A.  Yes  ; they  were. 

Q.  “ The  minutes  alluded  to  will  be  found  at  full 
length  in  the  appendix,  and  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  them.”  Do  those  minutes  appear  at  full 
20  length  in  the  appendix  ? 

A.  No  ; those  minutes  do  not. 

Q.  Then  your  statement  was  inaccurate,  was  it 
not  ? 

A.  I believe  there  is  a slight  inaccuracy  in  that 
2 5 statement,  but  I gave  the  minutes  in  the  Visitors’ 
Report  Book,  which  contained  the  substance  of  them. 

Q.  I beg  your  pardon  ; one  of  them  is  in  the 
Visitors’  Report,  that  relating  to  Mr.  L.  ? 

A.  No  ; that  is  in  the  Case  Book. 

30  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  This  inaccuracy,  as  you 
term  it,  consists  in  the  leaving  out  two  entries  of  the 
Commissioners  ? 

A.  Not  two  entries;  one  entry  in  the  Medical 
Journal. 

35  Q.  And  one  entry  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  Both  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  purporting  to  give  all  the 
minutes  that  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  If  these  two  minutes,  the  one  in 
40  the  Case  Book  and  the  other  in  the  Medical  Journal, 
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were  read  at  the  Sessions,  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement ; if  they  were  not,  there  is  not  an  inaccuracy. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Were  they  not  read  at  the 
Sessions  ? 

5 A.  The  minute  in  the  Medical  Journal  was  ; but 
I am  not  sure  whether  the  one  in  the  Case  Book  was. 

Q.  Did  you  send  the  one  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  think  I did.  It  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  sent. 

10  Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  The  matter  being  consi- 
dered by  the  Commissioners  so  particular,  that  they  do 
not  make  an  entry  in  the  Visitors’  Journal,  but  they 
refer  especially  to  the  entries  in  the  two  books,  the 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Case  Book,  drawing  Dr. 
15  ‘Bompas’s  attention  to  those  two  especially  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  I would  ask  my  learned  friend 
what  section  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  the 
minute  in  the  Case  Book  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  he  is  not  obliged  to  send  a 
20  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  Case  Book, 

'The  Chairman.  That  is  admitted  ; but  just  refer 
to  the  entry  in  the  Visitors’  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Here  it  is.  “ But  neither  in  the 
Journal  nor  in  the  Case  Book  have  the  entries  been 
25  made  with  the  care  and  regularity  which  the  statute 
requires  ; and  we  have,  therefore,  noted  the  defect  in 
the  Books  themselves,  and  trust  that  it  will  speedily 
and  effectually  remedied.”  If  the  Commissioners  in- 
tened  it  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Sessions,  they  should 
30  have  set  it  out  in  their  entry, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  This  was  in  the  Medical 
Journal,  and  that  you  have  omitted  to  give  in  your 
pamphlet  ? 

A.  I have,  sir. 

35  Mr.  Keating.  The  appendix  only  professes  to  give 
those  entries  in  the  Visitors’  Report  Book. 

Mr.  Stone.  1 am  looking  at  his  statement  in  the 
pamphlet  to  the  Justices. — “ The  minutes  alluded  to 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  and  attention  is  par- 
40  ticularly  directed  to  themA  Now,  the  minute  of  the 
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26 tli  of  April,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  J.  W. 
Mylne  and  T.  Turner,  does  not  appear  in  the 
appendix.  That  minute  does  not  appear  ; then,  in 
that  respect,  the  pamphlet  is  inaccurate  ; is  it  not  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  certainly  it  is, 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  how  many  instances,  since 
you  entered  upon  the  establishment,  have  you  refused 
the  friends  of  patients  to  see  them  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  in  how  many  instances. 

10  Q.  Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can  ? 

A.  I cannot  form  any  judgment  on  the  matter.  If 
the  friends  have  wished  very  much  to  see  them,  they 
have  always  seen  them  ; but  there  have  been  some 
instances  in  which  I have  suggested  that  it  would  be 
15  better  for  them  not  to  see  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  slightest  notion  ? 

A.  No,  Sir  ; I cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  Nor  the  names  of  the  patients  ? 

A.  I can  only  do  so  very  imperfectly. 

20  Q.  Is  Banwell  still  in  your  service  ? 

A.  No  ; he  is  not. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  It  was  stated  that  he  dis- 
charged him. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Have  you  any  sort  of  con- 
25  nection  with  Banwell  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  No  ; I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a character  when  he  left  you? 

A.  No  ; I did  not. 

Q,  That  you  are  sure  of? 

30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  Banwell  tell  you  that  the  leg-lock  had 
been  filled  up,  and  did  not  you  tell  him  to  add  another? 

A.  No  ; I did  not  tell  him  to  add  another  ; I do 
not  remember  his  telling  me  that  the  leg-lock  was 
35  filled  up  ; I do  not  remember  at  least  that  it  was  so 
filled  up  as  to  be  useless  ; I can  remember  his  telling 
me,  among  other  acts  of  mischief  which  Mr.  E.  had 
done,  that  he  had  filled  up  the  lock  of  the  leg-lock  ; I 
do  not  remember  him  saying  it  in  any  other  way,  but 
40  I never  told  him  to  add  another. 
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Q.  That  you  are  certain  of’? 
A.  I am. 


He  offered  to  fight  Cook  once  I believe. 

? 


Q.  You  say  he  stripped  and  offered  to  fight  ; who 
did  he  offer  to  fight? 

5 A. 

Q.  The  man  who  has  been  examined  here 

A.  Yes,  and  Smith. 

Q.  In  your  presence  ? 

A.  I saw  him  once  stripped. 

10  Q.  On  what  occasion  ? 

A.  When  he  was  offering  to  fight  Smith. 

Q.  Now  if  I mistake  not,  you  stated  in  answer  to 
a question  put  to  you  by  my  learned  friend,  that  you 
had  an  impression  that  you  once  visited  Mr.  E.  during 
15  his  confinement  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Are  you  certain  that  you  ever  visited  him  ? 

A.  I said  I was  certain  of  it,  and  I believe  it  now. 
Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
20  saying  “ I am  certain  of  it }” 

A.  “ I believe,”  I saido 
Q And  you  are  certain  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I am. 

Q.  Now  whether  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
25  confinement,  or  the  latter  end  of  his  confinement,  you 
cannot  say  ? 

A.  I cannot  say. 

Q What  Surveyor  had  the  plans  when  the  Magis- 
trates visited  on  the  13th  of  November  ? 

30  A.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Architect,  in  Park-street. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thermometers  hung  up  in  your 
Asylum,  in  the  different  rooms,  so  as  to  show  the 
temperature  ? 

A.  No,  1 have  not.  I have  thermometers,  but 
35  they  are  not  generally  used. 

The  Chairman . — Is  that  part  of  the  Act? 

Mr.  Stone . It  is  not  part  of  the  Act,  but  it  is 
part  of  the  proper  management  of  the  Asylum. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  did  not,  1 understand, 
40  give  notice  of  CVs  death  to  his  friends,  and  you  assign, 
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I see,  as  a reason  that  they  were  not  known? 

A.  I do  not  remember  saying1  so. 

Mr.  Keating . I never  asked  a question  about  C/s 
death. 

5 Mr.  Stone.  You  asked  as  to  the  entries  in  the 
Medical  Journal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Who  made  the  last  payment 
for  his  maintenance  ? It  was  his  nephew  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

10  Q,  Did  you  give  notice  of  his  death  ? 

A.  Yes ; but  not  in  the  form.  The  answer  I 
gave  you  was  relating  to  the  form  that  I sent. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  it  to  him  in  form  ? 

A.  No. 

15  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  But  you  informed  him  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  stated  to  my  learned 
friend  you  were  destined  to  succeed  your  father  in  the 
Asylum  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? How  soon  ? When  was 
that  understood  to  be  the  arrangement — the  family 
arrangement  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I had  commenced  my  medical 
25  studies ; when  I determined  to  be  a medical  man. 
My  eldest  brother  removed  from  the  practice  of  the 
profession  in  order  to  leave  me  his  post  at  the  establish- 
ment when  my  education  became  completed. 

Q.  Were  you,  prior  to  that,  destined  for  any  other 
30  profession  or  vocation  ? 

A.  Yes  ; before  I intended  to  become  a medical 
man  I was  with  a publisher  for  two  years. 

Q I do  not  believe  the  question  has  been  asked 
before,  but  may  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  your 
35  age  ? 

A.  I am  nearly  26  ; I shall  be  in  January. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  studying  your  profes- 
sion— in  what  year  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  the  session  of  1841-1842  I com- 
40  menced. 
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Q.  And  then  you  entered,  I believe,  at  the  Univer- 
sity College,  London. 

A,  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  your  being  at  that  University 
5 — I need  hardly  ask  you  the  question — had  you  any 
practical  experience  in  the  management  of  the  insane  ? 

A.  Not  of  the  insane,  sir  ; no. 

Q.  Then  if  I understand  you,  in  November  previous 
to  your  father’s  death — he  dying  in  the  February  fol- 
10  lowing — you  went  down  to  assist  him? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  And  between  November  and  February  you  had 
some  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
insane  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  I had. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  whole  of  that  period 

— from  November  to  February? 

%/ 

A.  Yes,  I was. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  which  I believe  every  man 
20  in  Bristol  knows,  that  your  uncle,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
is  a surgeon  of  great  eminence, 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  is  that  eminence  ascribable 
at  all  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  insane  cases  ? 

25  A.  He  was  well  known  as  a medical  man  in  Bristol, 
not  especially  in  insane  cases ; but  as  a medical  man  in 
Bristol  he  was  well  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Was  not  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
surgeon  to  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  where  there  is  a lunatic 
30  ward  ? 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Refer  to  the  Case  Book,  to  the 
minute  of  the  Visitors  under  the  date  of  May  the  18th, 
1 848.  Is  the  book  now  in  all  respects  in  the  same  con- 
35  dition  as  it  was  when  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Visitors  on 
that  day  as  to  the  previous  entries  ? Look  at  the  pre- 
vious page  to  the  name  of  C.,  and  the  epileptic  fit  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

A.  Yes,  that  certainly  is  not  altered  since  that  visit  of 
40  the  Magistrates. 
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U.  Do  not  you  observe  that  the  words  “ epileptic 
fits”— 

A.  “ Fit,”  sir,  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  is  “ fit  ?” 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  words  “ epileptic  fit”  are  written  on  an 
erasure  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are  written  on  an  erasure. 

Q.  Is  the  ink  of  the  same  colour  1 
10  A.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  colour. 

Q.  Pretty  near  ? 

A.  Yes  ; the  colour  would  be  different  if  written  on 
an  erasure.  I am  confident  it  was  written  at  the  time 
I made  the  entry. 

15  Q.  What  was  there  before? 

A.  I cannot  tell  what  it  was ; I believe  I had  used 
another  phrase  ; I preferred  “ epilepsy,”  and  I scratched 
it  out. 

Q.  What  phrase  did  you  use  ? 

20  A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  what  possible  phrase  you  did 
use  to  describe  the  epileptic  fit  ? 

A.  It  is  possible  I might  have  said  “ fit  of  epilepsy.” 
I do  not  remember? 

25  Q.  Do  you  find  any  other  erasure  in  the  whole  book  ? 

A.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  and  read 
the  entry  there  through  which  a pen  has  been  struck  P 

A.  tc  Left  July  the  5th,  1848,  relieved.” 

30  Q.  Now,  how  came  you  to  scratch  that  out  ? 

A.  I cannot  give  any  particular  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Was  that  written  at  the  time  ? 

A.  1 do  not  know  when  that  was  written. 

Q.  Was  that  written  before  or  after ; can  you  tell 
35  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  the  Visitors  in- 
spected that  book  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  do  you  mean  to  say 
in  that  respect  you  might  have  made  that  entry  after  the 
40  Visitors’  visit  ? 
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A.  Yes,  I might  have  done  so. 

Q.  After  their  signature  had  been  affixed  at  the  end 
of  the  case  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  what  case  their  signature  is 
affixed  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp  ) You  had  better  consider,  be- 
cause the  question  is  a very  important  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keatiny .)  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  the  date  woidd  have  been  after  ? 

A.  There  is  no  signature  affixed  to  the  end  of  H. 
C.’s  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  That  is  not  the  question. 

A.  Then  I do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Stone’s 
question. 

Q.  Your  Case  Book  was  produced  to  the  Visitors  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1848,  was  it  not? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  entries  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  sup- 
posing them  all  to  have  been  made  before  that  day, 
were  exhibited  to  them  ; is  that  not  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ; all  the  entries  that  were  in  the  book 
were  exhibited  to  them. 

Q.  Then  I ask  you  whether  or  not  the  entry  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  on  the  other  side  has  not  been  made 
since  the  book  was  exhibited  to  the  Visitors  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keatiny . It  is  entered  at  the  end  of  the  page.. 
It  is  said,  “see  folio  .”  It  is  carried  on,  and 

then  it  is  carried  on  properly. 

Mr.  Gyde.  It  is  signed  after  that. 

Mr.  Keatiny.  No,  the  signature  is  further  on.  He 
has  entered  it  in  the  wrong  place  ; it  goes  on,  and  he 
says,  “ see  folio  .” 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  folio  does  it  refer  to  ? 

A.  It  is  not  folioed  in,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keatiny.)  Shew  the  Magistrates  where 
the  case  of  H.  E.  is  continued  ? 

A.  It  is  here,  (pointing  it  out.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Shew  the  continuation  of  H. 
C.’s  case,  and  shew  the  date  of  the  entry  which  is  erased 
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in  that  book  ? 

A.  Here  is  the  continuation  of  H.  C.’s  ease. 

Q.  Is  that  continued  from  the  folio  where  you  erased 
the  words,  “ See  folio  ?” 

5 A.  I believe  it  arose  in  this  way;  I made  an  entry 
continuing  the  case,  and  I did  not  remember  that  I had 
done  so;  and  when  I found  C.’s  case  was  incomplete, 
after  he  had  left,  I made  the  short  memorandum  which 
is  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page — “ Left  July  the  5th.” 
10  Q.  (By  Mr,  Keating.)  Is  that  repeated  afterwards  in 
the  other? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Which  entry  did  you  first 
make — the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  the  line 
15  through,  or  the  entry  under  May  and  June? 

A.  The  latter  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  The  first  ? 

A.  The  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  You  made  this  of  May  and 
20  June,  before  you  wrote  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  page — 
“ July  the  5th  ?” 

entry  first. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

A . I mean  this,  that,  as  I said  before,  I made  that 
25  entry  at  the  bottom  of  the  previous  page,  forgetting 
that  I had  continued  the  case  in  another  page.  I re- 
membered I had  done  so,  and  I referred  to  it,  and  then 
I completed  it,  and  struck  through  the  other, 

Q (By  Mr.  Keating.')  We  will  see  if  the  signature 
30  is  at  the  end  of  C.’s  case? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  that  entry  was  made,  Dr.  Bompas 
must  have  concluded  that  that  was  the  end  of  C.’s 
case,  and  that  he  had  not  made  any  subsequent  entry 
35  in  relation  to  it.  Finding  he  had  he  struck  that  out,  but 
I want  to  know  why  it  was  originally  put  there. — It 
was  clearly  put  after  the  Visitors  had  signed  the  book? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a different  date,  a later  date. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  No  doubt.  Finding  a subse- 
40  quent  entry,  he  strikes  that  out,  I want  to  know  why  it 
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was  put  there  ? 

A.  To  complete  the  case. 

Mr.  Fripp.  I think  Dr.  Bompas  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  the  imputation  of  anything  connected  with  that. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  I own  I do  not  think  there  is  a tittle 
against  Dr.  Bompas  upon  it. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Stone.)  Refer  to  the  Certificate  Book, 
and  to  the  certificate  which  you  received  when  A.  H. 
was  placed  at  your  Asylum  ; and  to  the  entry  of  the 
special  circumstances  introduced  in  that  case  by  Mr. 
Grace  ; and  also  to  the  certificate  on  the  admission  of 
E.  P.,  and  to  the  entry  of  the  special  circumstances  in 
that  certificate  ; who  made  the  latter  entry  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  the  assent  of  J.  P.  in  the  latter 
case,  or  of  J.  N.  H.  in  the  former  case  to  those  addi- 
tions ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Those  additions  are  the 
special  circumstances  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Keating.)  Now,  Dr.  Bompas,  since  the 
time  you  have  been  in  the  management  of  this  house 
has  there  been  as  many  as  71  patients  in  the  establish- 
ment ; that  is,  taking  those  that  were  in  the  house  when 
you  assumed  the  management,  and  those  who  have  been 
admitted  since.  I understand  that  in  May,  1847,  there 
was  46,  and  that  since  there  have  been  admitted  25, 
which  would  make  71  ? 

A,  I dare  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  Mr.  E.,  G.  C.,  and  H.  C., 
are  they  the  only  three  males  who  have  been  under  re- 
straint ? 

A.  Yes  they  are  so. 

Q.  And  during  that  time,  of  the  females,  E.  S.,  A.  H., 
S.  F.,  E.  D.,  and  M.  H. ; three  males  and  five  females  P 

A.  I do  not  think  there  have  been,  it  strikes  me  that 
is  the  whole  number  ; I think  that  is  all  of  them.  You 
have  mentioned  M.  J. 

Q.  No,  I have  not  ? 
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A.  She  was  at  first,  but  she  is  not  under  restraint 
now  ? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  She  has  been  in  your  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  she  has. 

5 Q.  (Zb/  Mr.  Keating.')  That  will  make  three  males 
and  six  females.  See  if  M.  J.  was  restrained  during 
your  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  ; and  I remember  another  case  that 
was  restrained  for  two  nights,  and  that  is  E.  B. 

10  Q . (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  that  in  the  list  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  others  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  know  any  others.  M.  H.,  E.  W., 
M.  J.,  A.  H.,  E.  S.,  S.  F.  There  is  one  more,  E.  D. 

15  Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  Oh,  we  have  that? 

A.  That  makes  the  seven. 

Q.  (Bn  Mr.  Stone.)  There  were  two  other  males, 
C.  and  T.  ? 

A.  No,  C.  was  never  under  restraint  in  my  time. 

20  Qi.  Look  at  April  the  3rd  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  restraint ; two  days  for  about  two 
hours  in  seclusion. 

Q.  That  is  entered,  in  “ seclusion  ?” 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  Have  you  the  word  c‘  seclusion,”  or  merely  under 
the  head  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have  in  seclusion. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  Now  T. 

Mr.  Stone.  Refer  to  your  memory  whether  as  to  T# 
30  he  was  under  restraint  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Mechanical  restraint  is  what  I mean. 
The  Chair  yuan.  You  had  better  say  that. 

A.  T.  is  not  mentioned  here  ; but  I remember  his 
having  a strait  waistcoat  on  one  occasion,  and  only  one. 
35  Q.  {By  Mr.  Keatmg).  In  your  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone).  Is  that  entered  in  your  book  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  entered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating ).  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? 
40  A.  J.  W.  T. 
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Q.  Now  just  attend  to  me.  Of  Mr.  E.’s  case  we 
have  heard  almost  enough  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  G.  C.  is  he  the  person  to  whom  the  minute  of  the 
5 Visitors’  refers,  that  they  think  he  is  properly  restrained. 
Is  he  the  man  that  has  those  dreadful  propensities  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  man. 

Q.  He  is  restrained  by  sleeves  ? 

A.  Yes  he  is  restrained  by  sleeves  in  the  day  time. 

10  The  Chairman.  You  must  follow  that  by  asking 
whether  he  is  in  restraint  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating').  I believe  G.  C.  has  been 
almost  continually  in  restraint  in  your  establishment? 

A.  He  has  been  in  restraint  in  the  day  time,  but  not 
15  at  night;  he  has  never  been  in  restraint  at  nigbt  time  in 
my  time,  and  in  the  day  time  not  always  ; when  he  has 
been  more  quiet  and  less  mischievous,  the  restraint  has 
not  been  used. 

Q.  The  word  “ leg-lock”  or  “ wrist-lock”  produces  a 
20  certain  effect  on  some  minds  ; is  Mr.  E.’s  the  only  case 
of  those  persons  under  restraint  in  your  time,  in  which 
the  leg-lock  or  wrist-lock  has  been  used  ? 

A.  Air.  E.  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Or  chain  of  any  sort  ? 

25  A.  Or  chain  of  any  sort. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  means  of  mechanical  restraint 
used  in  those  other  cases.  First  there  have  been  strait 
waistcoats  ? 

A.  There  have  been  strait  waistcoats,  especially  for 
30  the  female  patients  ? 

Q.  How  did  you  confine  C.  ? 

A.  C.  is  confined  by  sleeves. 

Q.  Strait  waistcoat,  sleeves,  and  what  others  ? 

A.  One  or  two  of  the  female  patients  used  what  we 
35  call  hobbles  at  night,  for  some  time. 

Q.  What  are  hobbles  ? 

A.  They  are  leather  straps,  padded,  and  passed 
round  the  feet  underneath,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 

Q,  How  many  of  the  female  patients  can  you  recol- 
40  lect  had  that  mode  of  restraint  ? 
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A.  It  was  used  to  A.  H.  It  was  used  for  some  little 
time  to  M.  J. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  are  the  hobbles  ? 

A.  They  are  leathern  straps  passed  round  the  ankles. 

5 Q.  And  fastened  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Y es,  and  fastened  to  the  bed. 

Q.  Cannot  they  get  out  when  they  are  so  fastened  ? 

A.  No,  not  when  they  are  so  fastened.  M.  J., 
A.  H.,  and  E.  D. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Are  those  the  three  that  have 
been  subject  to  that  species  of  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes,  those  are  the  only  three. 

Q.  Have  they  been  subject  to  that  species  of  restraint 
seldom  or  frequently.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how 
15  long? 

A.  A.  H.  for  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  It  was 
a case  of  raving  mania. 

Q.  Was  that  a case  of  what  is  called  puerperal 
mania  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  it  was  puerperal  mania.  E.  D.  for  about  a 
few  days  at  a time  ; and  then  again  now  and  then  it 
was  taken  to  again  during  the  period  of  about  two 
months. 

Q.  For  two  months,  for  two  or  three  days  at  a time 
25  at  intervals  ? 

A.  Yes,  depending  on  her  state. 

Q.  Now  the  third  ? 

A.  M.  J.,  she  had  it  for  a considerable  time.  She 
was  an  infirm  patient,  and  used  to  tumble  out  of  bed, 
30  and  she  wore  them  customarily  for  a long  time — for 
two  or  three  months. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  was  she  confined  ? 

A.  With  the  hobbles. 

Q.  How  long  ? 

35  A.  Two  or  three  months. 

Q.  You  say  she  was  an  infirm  patient  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  she  tumbled  out  of  bed  once  or  twice ; 
she  used  to  roll  out  of  bed. 

Q.  What,  in  consequence  of  her  infirmities  did  she 
40  roll  out  of  bed  ? 

Q q 
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A.  Why  she  was  very  restless  at  night,  and  although 
she  was  restless,  she  was  to  a considerable  extent  helpless. 

(4.  I thought  you  were  stating  she  was  infirm  as  in 
some  degree  accounting  for  the  hobbles  being  put  on  ? 

5 A.  She  could  not  save  herself  if  she  got  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed  ; she  could  not  save  herself. 

Q.  But  suppose  when  she  got  the  hobbles  on  she 
got  her  shoulders  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  ; she  would 
then  lie  down,  her  principal  part  being  out  of  the  bed, 
10  and  not  having  the  power  to  move  her  feet,  she  would 
not  be  able  to  get  back  ? 

A.  She  had  also  a strait  waistcoat  on. 

Q,  How  long  was  she  in  that  state  ? 

A.  She  has  continued  in  very  much  the  same  state 
15  for  a long  time — two  years. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  in  that  sort  of  confinement  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  months. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  And  this  has  been  con- 
tinued. Have  you  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
20  this  treatment  during  the  two  years  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I found  that  was  the  plan  adopted  when 
I commenced ; but  after  two  or  three  months  I made 
the  servants  do  without  both  the  strait  waistcoat  and 
the  hobbles,  and  now  she  sleeps  in  a woollen  dress 
25  with  the  sleeves  inside. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  material,  as  showing 
what  may  be  done  if  you  choose  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  You  changed  the  one  for 
the  other? 

30  A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Do  I understand  that  when  you  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Asylum  you  found  this  patient  in 
that  state  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Then  you  made  no  change  for  two  or  three 

months  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  so. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  you  did  make 
a change  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  Has  there  been  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of 
that  change,  according  to  your  opinion  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  there  has  ; she  is  an  old  infirm 
patient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  Do  you  think  she  is  safer ; 
would  it  prevent  her  tumbling  out  of  bed  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  she  would  tumble  out  of  bed  with 
that  dress  on. 

(4.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  have  been  the  other 
modes  of  restraint ; you  say  the  strait  waistcoat,  sleeves, 
and  these  padded  hobbles,  which  you  have  spoken  of ; 
what  other  modes  of  mechanical  restraint  have  you 
adopted  ? 

A.  There  was  a strait  waistcoat. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Have  you  used  muffles? 

A.  I used  muffles  for  one  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  used  muffles  upon  one 
occasion  ? 

A.  Upon  two  occasions  ; they  were  used  for  IT.  C., 
and  they  were  used  for  Mr.  E, 

Mr.  Keating.  We  have  heard  of  a chair ; Cooke  spoke 
of  a chair. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  A patient  strapped  into  a 
chair? 

A.  Only  G.  C.  has  been  strapped  down  for  two  or 
three  hours  ; that  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  He  has  been  strapped  down 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  a chair? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  means  of  mechanical  restraint 
that  you  have  adopted  ? 

A.  I have  used  a strap  in  connection  with  some  of 
them  ; for  instance,  with  a strait  waistcoat  to  fasten 
round  the  arm  to  fasten  a patient  in  bed  by  that  means, 
when  the  strait  waistcoat  has  been  on.  With  that 
exception  that  is  the  whole. 

Q-  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  how  many  instances 
have  you  fastened  patients  to  the  bed  by  a strap  ? 

A.  In  two  or  three  instances. 
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Q.  [By  Mr.  Keating.)  For  any  length  of  time  ? 

A.  No,  only  when  they  have  been  un usually 
restless  and  troublesome. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  At  night  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  speak  of  those  three 
females  that  you  mentioned ; the  other  four,  (you 
mentioned  seven  in  all)  for  what  time  were  they  sub- 
ject to  restraint  ? 

10  A.  S.  F.  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a time  when  she  was  unusually  violent,  and 
E.  S.  used  to  have  it  on  for  some  months  ; she  was 
like  M.  J. ; but  now  it  was  discontinued. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  When  you  say  she  had  on 
15  the  strait  waistcoat,  do  you  mean  that  was  by  day  or 
night  ? 

A.  She  had  it  on  by  night  always,  and  sometimes 
by  day. 

Q.  And  at  those  times  when  she  had  it  on  by  night, 
20  do  I understand  she  was  strapped  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  E.  B.  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on  two  nights. 
She  was  very  restless  and  perfectly  insensible  when  she 
came  under  my  care,  and  the  two  first  nights  after  her 
arrival,  she  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on  ; it  has  not  been 
25  used  for  her  since,  and  only  those  two  nights  ? 

Q.  Any  others? 

A.  M.  H.  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on  occasionally. 

Q.  Night  or  day  ? 

A.  Night  and  day  in  paroxysms  of  unusual  excite- 
30  merit.  She  had  it  not  on  at  any  period  continually. 

Q.  But  when  the  paroxysms  of  mania  were  upon 
her,  she  had  the  strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  that  continue? 

35  A.  For  a period  of  about  three  months. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  When  that  was  on  by  night 
was  she  strapped  also  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  She  was  once  or  twice,  but  very  seldom. 

Q.  [By  the  Chairman.)  In  her  case  it  was  only 
40  occasionally  that  the  strait  waistcoat  was  attached  to 
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the  bed  by  a strap  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  she  lie  in  bed  with  the  strait  waistcoat 
unattached  to  the  bed  by  the  straps  generally  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  she  did. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Now  T.,  how  was  he 
restrained  ? 

A.  By  a strait  waistcoat  on,  I can  only  remember 
one  occasion  in  my  time  ; I believe  once  or  twice  before. 

10  Q.  Confine  it  to  your  own  time? 

A.  Onlv  one. 

X' 

Q On  one  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  long? 

15  A.  Two  or  three  hours. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  mechanical  restraint  resorted 
to  in  T.’s  case  in  your  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  H.  C.  you  gave  us  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  he  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on  for  some  time, 
but  the  principal  reason  was  instead  of  having  a splint; 
he  had  injured  his  elbows  by  striking  them  against  a 
wall  ; till  they  were  healed  I kept  the  strait  waistcoat  on. 

Q.  And  when  they  were  healed  did  you  take  it  off  ? 

25  A.  No,  before  he  was  healed  he  went  from  under 
my  care. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  the  strait  waistcoat  upon  him  ? 

A.  From  March  the  19th  to  May  the  13th,  about 
two  months. 

30  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  he  strapped  in  the  bed 
at  that  time  ? 

A.  No  he  was  never  strapped  in  the  bed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating).  Did  he  wear  the  strait  waist- 
coat at  night  P 

35  A.  Yes  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  while  his  elbows  were  in  progress 
of  cure  ? 

A.  That  was  the  principal  reason,  he  had  worn  them 
occasionally  before  that, 

40  Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  How  long  was  it  before  he 
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met  with  the  injury  ? 

A.  About  two  months. 

Q.  Then  he  injured  himself  before  you  put  on  the 
strait  waistcoat  ? 

5 A.  Yes  he  had.  He  had  had  the  strait  waistcoat  on 
occasionally  before  that,  and  I think  I before  said  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  had  the  muffles  on. 

Q,.  (By  Mr.  Keating).  What  occasion  was  that? 

A.  1 believe  he  attempted  to  strike  another  patient ; 

10  he  did  strike  another  patient,  and  one  of  the  keepers. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  upon  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Only  for  a few  hours 

Q.  Then,  when  the  muffles  were  on,  they  were  only 
on  for  a few  hours  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  on  him  on  one  occasion,  or  more  than 
one  occasion  ? 

A.  Only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Now  are  those  cases,  namely,  the  case  of  the  four 

20  male  patients  whose  names  you  have  given,  and  the 
seven  female  patients  whose  names  you  have  given,  are 
they  the  only  cases  of  mechanical  restraint  in  your  time 
among  the  71  patients  that  you  have  had  since  you 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Asylum  ? 

25  A.  Yes,  the  only  ones.  I have  endeavoured  to  do 
without  it,  and  I have  instructed  and  talked  to  the  ser- 
vants continually  saying  that  I wish  upon  all  occasions 
to  do  without  restraint  if  it  could  be  done.  I believe 
they  are  prepared  to  use  less  restraint  now  than  they 

30  have  been  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp .)  G.  C.,  who  was  confined  in 
the  chair,  was  that  done  by  your  order  and  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

35  Q.  And  was  it  after  a time  essentially  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  safety,  and  also  the  other  pa- 
tients in  the  house  ? 

A.  He  was  subject  to  occasional  paroxysms  of  very 
great  excitement. 

40  Q.  Was  the  restraint  imposed  on  him  in  your  judg- 
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ment  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  preservation, 
and  also  the  preservation  of  the  other  inmates  in  the 
house  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  preservation, 
he  was  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  in  your  judg- 
ment, for  his  own  preservation  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  it  was.  The  only  difference  between 
the  restraint  employed,  and  the  restraint  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, was  the  strap  confining  him  to  the  chair.  I 
would  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  using  restraint  now,  except  the  sleeves  that 
are  ordinarily  employed  for  C.,  there  is  not  a single 
means  of  restraint  about  the  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  We  have  it  in  evidence,  that 
the  chains  and  fetters  of  all  sorts  are  removed  to  the 
store  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  are,  all. 

Q.  I thought  that  after  the  5th  of  October  all  kinds 
of  chains  and  fetters  were  removed  into  the  store 
room  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  His  wrords  are,  “I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  without  it,  I have  instructed  and 
talked  to  the  servants,  and  I believe  they  are  prepared 
to  use  less  restraint  now  than  they  were  two  years  ago.” 
All  that  implies  a great  deal  of  latitude  to  the  keepers  to 
use  restraint? 

A.  I w^ent  on  to  say  that  I had  ordered  all  to  be 
removed  ; and  I went  on  to  say  that  the  servants  had 
not  got  any  means  of  restraint. 

Q.  Not  now,  since  October  the  5th  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp)  When  you  are  on  the  premises, 
have  the  keepers  never  made  use  of  mechanical  restraint, 
without  your  authority  ? 

A.  No,  they  must  come  and  ask  me. 

Q.  No  mechanical  restraint  can  be  imposed  on  the 
patient  in  your  establishment,  when  you  are  on  the 
premises,  without  your  authority  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keating.  Ask  him  whether  the  system  that  he 
changed  on  October  6th,  is  the  system  that  he  found 
had  existed  in  the  establishment  when  he  took  the 
5 charge  of  it  ? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  No  doubt  about  that. 

A.  My  father,  in  order,  I suppose,  to  avoid  accidents 
from  sudden  paroxysms  of  excitement  in  the  patients, 
allowed  the  servants  to  use  them. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Answer  the  question;  we 
are  not  going  into  your  father’s  time.  You  say  that  on 
October  the  6th,  you  made  a certain  arrangement  with 
reference  to  these  means  of  mechanical  restraint ; is 
that  so  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a change  in  the  then  existing  system  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  The  system  which  you  then  changed  in  the  way 
that  you  state,  did  you  find  that  system  in  operation  at 
20  the  time  when  you  took  to  the  establishment  in  March, 
1847? 

A.  Yes,  sir  ; I made  no  change. 

Mr.  Fripp.  Seven  months  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Seven  months. 

25  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  have  been  giving  us  an 
account  of  the  various  modes  of  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  speaking  from  memory  or  from 
any  entry  you  made  in  any  book  ? 

30  A.  Partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  entries  in 
this  book,  the  Medical  Journal ; principally  from 
memory. 

Q.  Then  the  modes  of  restraint  you  have  been  now 
giving  have  not  been  entered,  in  fact,  in  the  Medical 
35  Journal  ? 

A.  No  ; only  some  of  them. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  They  were  principally  from 
memory,  were  they  not  entered  ? 

A.  I had  entered  the  names,  but  I had  not  entered 
40  the  modes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  So  that  neither  the  Visitors  nor 
the  Commissioners  could  be  at  all  aware  that  M.  J., 
who  tumbled  out  of  bed  once  or  twice,  and  was  occa- 
sionally helpless  and  restless,  was  strapped  to  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  not  stated. 

Q.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  fact  ? 

A.  Not  upon  the  face  of  the  Journal. 

Q.  Nor  in  fact  either  of  those  others  which  you  have 
spoken  of,  excepting  in  the  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  the  leg-lock  is  referred  to  and  the  strait  waistcoat? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  They  could  have  the  means 
if  they  asked  you,  they  could  see  that  she  was  in  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No,  she  might  have  been  in  seclu- 
sion, there  was  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  in 
restraint  or  in  seclusion.  There  was  merely  an  entry 
of  the  name  there.  My  inference  would  have  been 
on  seeing  the  name,  that  she  was  under  seclusion, 
because  if  under  restraint,  the  mode  of  restraint  would 

a 

have  been  entered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say  you  made  an  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  system  on  the  6th  of  October  ; was 
that  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Visitors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keating.  In  the  course  of  his  examination,  Dr. 
Bompas  referred  to  what  he  called  a second  order  from 
the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  Case  Book. — ■ 
He  was  incorrect  in  calling  it  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  a notice  from  the  Commissioners,  enclosing 
the  form  to  the  parties,  and  it  is  in  the  following 
words  : — 

“ Office  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 

“19,  New  St.,  Spring  Gardens, 

“ 19th  January,  1846. 

“ Sir, 

“ By  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  I 
enclose  herewith  two  copies  of  an  order,  which,  under  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  60th  Section  of  the  Act  8th  and  9th  Victoria, 
chapter  100,  the  Commissioners  have  made  relative  to  a Case  Book. 
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“In  framing  that  order,  the  Commissioners  have  purposely 
expressed  themselves  in  general  terms,  because  they  considered  that 
as  each  individual  case  may  have  its  own  peculiarities,  and  all 
cases  do  not  call  equally  for  minuteness  of  detail,  it  is  better  to  leave 
5 it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Medical  Officer,  by  whom  the  Case  hook  is 
to  be  kept,  to  amplify  or  curtail  the  statement,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

“ The  same  considerations  influenced  the  Commissioners 
in  determining  not  to  adopt  for  the  Case  Book,  any  tabular  form  or 
10  scheme,  according  to  which  the  entries  should  be  filled  in  under 
particular  heads.  The  use  of  such  a form  they  conceived,  while  it 
could  not  be  conveniently  made  applicable  to  every  case,  might  tend 
to  cramp  and  fetter  the  practitioner  in  his  detail  of  individual  cases, 
and  might  also  lead  to  a careless  and  slovenly  mode  of  keeping  the 
15  Case  Book. 

“ With  respect  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  book,  the 
Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  these  are  matters  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  be  determined  by  yourself,  with  reference  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  establishment,  and  to  the  number  and  class  of 
£0  patients  received. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ R.  W.  S.  LUTURDGE,  Secretary.” 

25  Q.  Is  that  the  document  which  you  received  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Gyde.)  In  a variety  of  cases  on  which 
you  have  been  examined  relative  to  the  patients  who 
are  recorded  under  the  head  of  mechanical  treatment, 
30  do  you  in  that  statement  intend  that  they  should  be 
patients  who  are  treated  for  diseases  to  which  sane  and 
insane  are  alike  liable,  or  is  it  any  peculiar  mode  of 
medical  treatment  or  discipline,  with  a view  to  curing 
them  of  insanity. 

35  A.  I think  I stated  that  I drew  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  merely  bodily  disorders  and  the 
treatment  of  insanity. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  To  which  book  does  the 
gentlemen  refer  ? 

40  A.  The  Medical  Journal. 

Mr.  Gyde.  I meant  the  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I would  ask  whether  the  patient 
stated  as  being  under  medical  treatment,  and  no  parti- 
culars given  in  the  Case  Book,  I merely  wish  to  know 
45  whether  they  were  labouring  under  ailments  to  which 
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sane  and  insane  patients  were  alike  subject ; or  whether 
they  were  under  any  kind  of  medical  treatment  or 
discipline,  with  a view  to  cure  them  of  lunacy  or 
insanity, 

Q,  You  say  that  the  Case  Book,  and  the  Medical 
Journal,  and  the  Visitors’  Book,  were  produced  to  the 
Commissioners  and  Visitors  at  each  of  their  visits? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  produced  then  at  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  January  22nd,  1848"? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Their  previous  visit  having  been  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1847,  I think? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  E.’s  case,  all  occurred  in  that  interval, 
beginning,  as  to  his  treatment,  on  September  4th,  and 
ending  October  the  6th  ? 

A.  Y es,  it  did. 

Q.  Then  in  the  Medical  Journal  you  have  several 
entries,  as  many  as  seven,  showing  the  treatment  of 
Air.  E as  to  the  restraint  and  the  mode  of  restraint 
imposed  on  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  I wish  to  know  from  you,  whether  all  those 
entries  had  been  made  by  you  in  the  Medical  Journal 
before  that  visit  of  the  Commissioners  in  January,  1848  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  had. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  their  taking  no  notice  what- 
ever, when  they  saw  that  book  of  the  amount  of  restraint 
and  the  mode  of  restraint  imposed  upon  Mr.  E.  during 
that  length  of  time  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot  • they  had  the  Medical  Journal  and 
they  read  also  the  Visitors’  Report,  which  is  contained 
in  it  ? 

Q.  There  is  no  entry  of  the  Commissioners  at  all 
referring  to  Mr.  E.’s  case,  on  the  visit  of  the  22nd  of 
January,  1848.  It  appears  to  me  exceedingly  strange 
if  they  had  the  book  as  you  say. 
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A.  Yes,  I produced  the  books  to  them  as  I did  to 
the  Visitors  ; they  were  all  contained  in  a box,  and 
were  brought  for  them. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  C.,  you  say  you  did  not  intimate 
to  Mrs.  C.  that  you  had  not  delivered  her  letter  to 
Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  besides  that  she  habitually  came  to  you 
in  your  brother’s  house,  in  Park-street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  being  there  weekly  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  she  or  not  on  all  those  occasions  in  the 
interval  of  the  few  days  after  writing  the  letter,  regu- 
larly ask  you  if  you  had  not  a reply  from  Mr.  C.  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  remember  her  asking  for  a reply 
more  than  on  two  occasions  out  of  three.  I remember 
her  asking  if  I had  got  a reply  for  her,  and  I said  no,  I 
had  not  delivered  the  letter. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  say  that  on  the 
first  or  the  second  occasion  that  she  asked  you  when 
you  say  you  had  not  delivered  the  letter  ? 

A.  On  the  second. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  when  she  asked  you  on  the 
first  ? 

A,  I do  not  remember  what  I said. 

Q.  You  remember  her  asking  you  on  two  occasions? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  asked  you  for  the  answer  to  the  letter  she 
had  written  to  her  husband  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  on  both  those  occasions, 
the  first  occasion,  and  then  the  other  P 

A.  I do  not  remember  the  precise  words,  but  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  I had  not  delivered  the  letter. 

Q.  Both  times  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Mrs.  P.’s  case  you  stated  that  she  had  suffi- 
cient exercise  for  her  health  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Dr.  O’Brien  has  stated  that  on  his  complaining 
to  the  nurse  of  her  not  having  exercise  enough,  the 
nurse  stated  she  could  not  get  her  to  take  exercise,  nor 
to  remove  from  the  fire  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that.  You  say  she 
had  sufficient  exercise  ; the  nurse  in  her  answer  seems 
to  admit  that  she  had  not,  but  as  a reason  stating  that 
she  could  not  get  her  to  remove  from  the  fire  ? 

10  A.  I remember  it  was  with  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  one  time  that  she  could  be  induced  to  take 
exercise,  but  I feel  quite  sure  that  she  went  out  on  every 
day  when  it  was  possible,  on  account  of  the  weather. 
I remember  being  particular  about  it  myself,  and  I 
15  believe  the  nurse  did  her  utmost  to  fulfil  my  injunctions. 

Q.  On  the  visit  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  N.,  you  have 
stated  it  was  your  wish  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
should  be  together,  without  the  presence  of  any  person 
intervening  ? 

20  Mr.  Keating.  I think  his  statement  was  that  he  had 
no  objection. 

A.  I did  not  make  any  objection.  I think  I have 
said  that  I left  almost  immediately  for  Bath,  before  the 
mother  came  in. 

25  Q.  (Kg  the  Chairman.)  But  still,  although  you  may 
be  absent,  you  are  responsible  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  business  in  your  establishment  is  conducted  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  N.  was,  that  she  could 
30  only  see  her  mother  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse,  that 
nurse  being  constantly  with  her,  so  that  she  could  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  anything  to  the  mother 
which  the  nurse  could  not  hear  as  well  as  the  mother, 
except  on  those  occasions  when  the  nurse  went  from 
35  her  to  Airs.  Bompas.  That  again  when  she  went  out 
with  her  mother,  the  nurse  walked  within  a yard  of  her 
mother,  so  that  all  the  conversation  must  be  heard  by 
the  nurse.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  the  mother,  whether  having,  justly  or  un- 
40  justly,  cause  of  complaint,  could  have  no  opportunity 
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of  complaining  to  her  daughter.  Now  was  that  accor- 
ding to  your  system,  or  not  according  to  your  system? 

A.  My  general  system  is  to  allow  the  friends  of  the 
patients  to  be  with  the  relatives  sometime  alone.  I al- 
ways act  on  that  principle,  and  when  I have  been  away 
myself,  I have  always  told  the  servant  to  leave  the 
room  till  he  was  called  for.  That  has  been  my  system; 
but  there  have  been  deviations  from  it.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  alone  with  insane  relatives. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Dr.  John  Conolly  sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  I believe  you  are  Superintendent  Physician  of 
the  Han  well  Asylum  ? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  Superin- 
tendent Physician  of  that  Asylum  ? 

A.  Rather  more  than  nine  years. 

Q.  Are  you  also  a Visitor  of  other  Asylums  ? 

A.  Some  Private  Asylums. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  patients  in  the 
Han  well  Asylum  ? 

A.  We  have  generally  about  980  patients  in  the 
house. 

Q.  Now  for  the  last  nine  years  have  you  resorted 
to  any  kind  of  mechanical  restraint  ? 

A.  On  no  occasion  except  on  once  or  twice  in 
surgical  cases. 

Q.  I believe  it  is  well  known  that  mechanical 
restraint  is  generally  abolished  in  all  Asylums  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is  in  all  public  Asylums. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Lan- 
caster, Stafford,  Northampton,  Hanwell,  Gloucester, 
Haslar,  Devon,  Londonderry,  Armagh,  and  Mary- 
borough ? 

A,  All  that  you  have  mentioned,  except  the  Scotch, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Devon;  the  others  I have  visited. 

Q.  And  have  you  ascertained  whether  or  not 
mechanical  restraint  is  exploded  in  those  Asylums? 

A.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  entirely 
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exploded  in  those  Asylums. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  could  not  con- 
ceive a case  in  which  mechanical  restraint  would  be 
necessary  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  indis- 
pensable, I should  say  ? 

A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Give  an  instance  of  a case  which  would  justify, 
in  your  judgment,  mechanical  restraint  ? 

A.  1 need  not  specify  surgical  cases,  because  in 
such  cases  it  is  adopted  just  on  the  principle  that  you 
confine  a man’s  arm  or  a man’s  leg  who  is  not  insane  , 
to  have  it  cured  ; but  in  respect  of  insane  patients, 
and  simply  for  their  insanity  and  the  actions  arising 
out  of  that,  I can  scarcely  conceive  a case  that  requires 
restraint,  provided  you  have  all  the  means  which  may 
be  substituted  for  it — except  one.  If  you  have  a man 
who,  sitting  in  a chair,  surrounded  by  persons  whose 
object  it  is  to  protect  him,  and,  if  in  spite  of  anything 
that  can  be  done,  lie  has  the  insane  impulse  of  striking 
his  head  against  the  chimney-piece  or  anything  he  can 
hurt  his  head  with  ; I think,  then,  there  is  no  means 
of  confining  that  man  except  by  confining  him  in  a 
room,  and  having  a strap  round  his  waist  to  prevent 
his  springing  up.  In  a well-conducted  Asylum  such 
a case  I have  seen  in  the  last  year,  and  I did  acknow- 
ledge that  I thought  they  were  justified  in  what  they 
did.  I have  frequently  thought  over  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  occur,  and  they  are  many,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  persons,  and  I confess,  with  all  the 
substitutes  which  may  be  employed,  there  is  no  other 
case  which  may  not  be  met  without  the  use  of  mecha- 
nical restraint. 

Q.  In  cases  in  which  mechanical  restraint  is 
resorted  to,  I ask  you  for  your  judgment  and  opinion, 
is  it  likely  to  relieve  the  patient,  or  protract  his  disease  ? 

A.  I consider  that  it  is  likely  to  protract  his 
disease  and  to  aggravate  his  malady  in  almost  if  not 
in  everv  case. 
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Q.  Have  you,  in  your  Asylum,  recent  cases 
admitted  ? 

A.  Many.  No  mistake  is  greater  than  that  of 
5 those  who  contend  in  the  old  Asylums  that  the  reason 
we  are  able  to  do  without  restraint  at  Hanwell  arises 
from  our  only  having*  incurable  cases.  Our  greatest 
triumph  perhaps  is  in  the  recent  cases.  They  come  to 
us  tied  up  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  hand  and  foot, 
10  with  ropes,  almost  like  mummies,  and  with  very 
dreadful  characters  written  in  the  paper  accompany- 
ing them,  such  as  being  violent,  and  dirty,  and 
dangerous,  and  suicidal.  These  are  almost  every 
day  occurrences.  We  immediately  take  off  all  the 
15  restraint,  the  patient  generally  expresses  very  great 
surprise  and  often  great  distrust  ; the  usual  effect  of 
taking  them  off  is  an  instantaneous  burst  of  feeling, 
sometimes  of  a very  extraordinary  description,  and 
sometimes  merely  calmness,  still  with  an  appearance 
20  of  doubt  as  to  our  ultimate  intention.  Then  we  follow 
this  up  by  all  the  other  means,  and  the  result  is  very 
striking.  And  here  will  you  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  by  the  non -restraint  system  I do  not  mean  simply 
the  disuse  of  bands  and  shackles  but  the  whole  system 
of  treatment  which  is  substituted  for  it,  and  which  I 
25  consider  to  be  incompatible  with  it- 

Q.  You  have  in  your  Asylum  a higher  as  well  as  a 
lower  class  of  patients  ? 

A.  Not  at  Hanwell. 

Qc  Have  you  not  under  your  care  ? 

30  A.  I have  under  my  own  special  care  patients, 
many  of  them  of  rank,  of  various  ranks,  of  all  ranks. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a statement  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  E.,  and  you  witnessed  his  manner  and 
demeanour  ; what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present 
35  state  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  his  competency  to 
give  evidence  ? 

A.  I should  consider  him  in  a sound  state  of  mind. 

Q.  Judging  from  your  observation  as  well  as  from 
the  statement  which  you  have  heard  in  relation  to 
40  him,  what  is  your  opinion  of  his  case  ? 
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A.  Of  course  there  is  great  difficulty  in  a medical 
man  giving  an  opinion  of  the  case  of  a patient  at  a 
time  when  he  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  him  ; 
but  forming  my  opinion  from  all  that  was  said  of  him, 
5 I consider  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who  is  violent  and 
irascible,  but  exceedingly  sensible  to  kind  and  soothing 
words  and  treatment,  capable  of  appreciating  all  that 
was  done  for  him,  of  a very  active  intellect,  and  with 
a great  desire  to  be  employed,  and  almost  of  necessity 
10  of  being  in  some  way  employed  or  amused,  but  at  times 
no  doubt  difficult  to  be  employed  or  amused,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  violent,  particularly  in  his  language,  it 
would  appear. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statement  which  was  made  by 
15  himself  and  by  Cook,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated,  in  consequence  of  a person  of  the  name  of  P. 
passing  his  hand  over  his  salt,  at  which  he  appeared 
annoyed  ; do  you  consider  the  means  resorted  to,  on 
that  occasion,  either  justifiable  or  in  any  sense  proper  ? 
20  A.  1 consider  them  to  have  been  most  injudicious 
and  unjustifiable.  The  business  of  the  attendant 
during  the  dining  of  the  patients  is  to  prevent  quar- 
rels, and  if  any  patient  manifests  irritability,  it  is  to 
calm  down  his  irritability  if  possible.  It  would  appear 
25  he  had  committed  no  offence,  and  I should  never  have 
kept  an  attendant  in  my  house  for  a day  that  would 
have  taken  a man  away  from  the  dinner  table,  and 
subjected  him  to  severe  confinement. 

Q.  You  heard  also  the  description  which  has  been 
30  given  of  his  attempt  to  escape,  and  of  his  having  on  one 
occasion  contrived  to  effect  his  object  by  getting  through 
the  window,  by  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  the  shutter, 
into  the  open  yard,  and  you  heard  also  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  found  upon  the  following  day.  Do 
35  you  consider  the  chaining  of  that  man  to  the  bed  for 
a period  of  31  nights  ; the  man  being  as  you  heard 
calmed  by  day,  amused  by  cards,  and  amusing  himself 
by  books  ; do  you  consider  that  that  treatment  was 
either  judicious  or  proper  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  or 
40  justifiable  ? 
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A.  I cannot  consider  that  such  treatment  was  neces- 
sary. There  is  a general  mistake  in  these,  (and  it  was 
made  for  some  time  at  Hanwell)  cases  of  patients  who 
try  to  escape.  We  have  always  several  such  in  the 
5 Asylum  at  Hanwell ; and  for  some  time  after  I went 
there,  I had  great  difficulty  in  getting  those  means  of 
prevention  and  escape  properly  carried  into  effect, 
which  rendered  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  put  these 
patients  into  restraint.  The  way  to  prevent  any  pos- 
10  sible  means  of  escape  is  this;  we  get  doors  and  windows 
which  prevent  their  escape  ; it  is  not  difficult  to  have 
such,  and  all  the  difficulty  then  is  removed. 

Q.  Now  taking  into  vour  consideration  the  tem- 
perament and  the  irritability  of  Mr.  E.,  do  you  con- 
15  siderthe  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  calculated 
or  not  to  increase  his  disorder  ? 

A.  I should  consider  it  calculated  to  increase  his 
irritability,  and  consequently  to  act  unfavourably  on 
his  general  disorder. 

SO  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  which  he  made  as 
to  his  wish  to  walk  ; to  go  out,  and  to  walk  in  the 
garden.  Do  you  consider  those  requests  ought  to  have 
been  complied  with  ? 

A.  At  Hanwell  we  always  comply  with  those 
S5  requests,  and  we  often  run  some  risk  in  doing  so.  We 
take  out  men  who  are  irritable,  and  not  at  all  times 
safe,  but  having  a proper  attendant  over  them  to  pre- 
vent accidents;  and  we  find  in  every  case  in  which  we 
are  enabled  to  employ  them,  particularly  out  of  doors, 
30  that  they  are  benefitted  by  such  employment. 

Q.  You  heard  of  his*  request  to  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  garden,  ought  not  that  to  have  been  com- 
plied with  ? 

A.  1 should  have  instantly  complied  with  it  with 
35  great  pleasure. 

Q.  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  that  patients  who 
are  mischievous  and  unemployed,  embark  in  every 
species  of  mischief  for  the  want  of  employment  ? 

A.  Constantly  ; we  have  many  patients  employed 
40  at  Hanwell,  on  the  female  side  in  the  laundry,  and  on 
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the  male  side  in  the  gardens,  who  would  be  intolerable 
if  they  were  kept  in  the  wards,  and  a source  of  con- 
tinual anxiety  and  trouble  and  vexation. 

Q.  In  reference  to  Mr.  E’s  case,  from  what  you 
5 have  heard,  and  from  your  observation  of  him  and  of 
his  demeanour,  do  you  consider  his  case  to  have  been 
one  of  that  description  which  required  amusement  and 
employment ;) 

A.  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was.  I would 
10  wish  to  give  my  opinion  with  as  little  presumption  as 
possible  in  a case  which  was  not  of  course  seen  by 
me  ; but,  speaking  generally,  from  my  knowledge  of 
such  c ,ses,  I should  say  that  I think  it  was, 

Q I observe  in  the  Case  Book,  under  date  Sep- 
15  tember  the  6th,  the  following  entry  of  E.’s  case — 
“ Since  the  last  report,  has  been  very  noisy  occasionally, 
but  at  times  more  quiet.  Exceedingly  mischievous, 
saying  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  Still  requires 
restraint  at  night  by  a single  leg-lock.”  Saying  he 
£0  has  nothing  to  doA  Do  you  consider  from  that  entry, 
assuming  that  to  be  a correct  description  of  the 
patients,  do  you  consider  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  to  have  procured 
him  some  employment  in  order  to  have  kept  him  out 
25  of  mischief? 

A.  i should  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  have 
procured  him  some  employment  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief. 

Q.  Should  you  have  restrained  him  by  night  ? 

30  A.  I should  not,  but  then  I never  do  restrain  any 
patients  by  night. 

Q.  I believe  any  rude  conduct — I need  hardly  ask 
you  the  question — to  a gentleman  of  education,  and 
the  position  of  life  of  Air.  E.,  would  be  calculated  to 
35  annoy  and  to  produce  consequences  which  may  be 
difficult  to  restrain  and  to  get  rid  of? 

A.  Decidedly  so  ; there  is  nothing  from  which 
patients  of  a certain  class  suffer  so  much  as  from  the 
rude  conduct  of  their  attendants.  After  their  recovery 
40  there  is  no  complaint  which  they  make  for  a longer 


time  than  that  of  being  subjected  to  rudeness  and  care- 
lessness of  behaviour. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  which  Dr. 
Bompas  has  made,  not  only  before,  but  this  morning  ; 

5 from  those  statements,  do  you  consider  that  the 
keepers  have  too  much  control  given  them  over  the 
patients  ? 

A.  I think  there  cannot  be  a question  that  the 
attendants  have  acted  in  manv  of  these  cases  without 
10  the  control,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  without 
the  knowledge,  of  Dr.  Bompas  ; and  I hope  I may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  1 cannot  help  believing,  from 
all  I have  seen  of  Dr.  Bompas,  and  from  all  I have 
heard  him  say,  that  his  own  feelings  are  by  no  means 
15  such  as  to  induce  him  deliberately  to  encourage  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  or  coarseness  in  his 
attendants. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether,  from  what  you  have 
heard,  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  too  much  licence 
20  has  been  given  to  the  keepers  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  me  that  has  been  the  case.  They 
will  always  abuse  mechanical  restraints  if  they  have 
the  power  of  using  them  at  all,  and  that  was  one  of 
my  first  reasons  for  forbidding  their  use  entirely  and 
25  exclusively  at  Han  well.  I found,  so  long  as  there 
was  an  excuse  for  their  being  employed — so  long  as 
anything  was  considered  as  justifying  their  employ- 
ment--so  long  their  employment  was  carried  on  longer 
than  we  meant  it  to  be  ; and  in  fact  without  any 
30  control. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  How  do  you  account 
for  that  ? 

A.  I am  merely  mentioning  it  as  a fact. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? * 

35  A.  From  the  mere  love  of  suppressing  everything 
by  violence  in  the  shortest  way,  rather  than  to  take  the 
trouble  to  calm  and  soothe  the  patient  by  proper 
attention. 

Q.  You  heard  the  description  of  the  removal  of 
40  Mr.  E.  from  the  Farmers’  Ward  to  what  is  called  the 
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noisy  ward,  and  placed  with  patients  of  a very  different 
class  ; what  in  your  judgment  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  such  conduct  on  a gentleman  of  his  temper- 
ament ? 

5 A.  I think  the  result  would  be  to  irritate  him  ; at 
the  same  time  I am  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  done  ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  putting  a person  of  so  much  sensibility  and 
observation  with  persons  his  inferiors  in  rank,  and  of 

10  habits  very  much  worse  than  his  in  most  respects, 
would  be  calculated  to  do  him  injury. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  the  Case  Book  ? 

A.  I have  looked  at  it.  I cannot  say  I have  ex- 

amined it.  I thought  it  would  be  a liberty  to  take  ; 

13  but  I have  looked  particularly  at  the  case  of  Mr.  E., 
and  some  other  cases  which  have  been  under  the 
observation  of  the  Visitors. 

Q.  Now  I will  ask  your  opinion  of  that  Case  Book  ; 
is  it  kept  in  a proper  manner  ? 

20  A.  I do  not  think  it  is  kept  so  regularly  as  I should 
think  it  right  to  keep  a Case  Book  of  my  own.  The 
absence  of  paging,  and  the  absence  of  an  index,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  entries,  strike  one  ; but  different 
people  keep  their  books  in  different  ways. 

25  Q.  Is  it  possible  from  what  you  have  seen  of  that 
Case  Book  for  any  one  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of 
the  treatment  on  the  results  of  the  medicines  which 
have  been  administered  ? 

A.  That  constitutes,  I think,  the  chief  defect  of 

30  the  Case  Book. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Cook  give  his  evidence  ? 

A,  1 did. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  him  in  a state  of  mind  which 
would  render  his  statement  worthy  of  credit  ? 

35  A.  1 thought,  with  respect  to  all  leading  points, 
he  seemed  clear  ; his  memory  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  seemed  to  become  more  confused  ; alter  lie  left, 
by  permission  of  the  Court,  and  returned,  he  seemed 
more  confused. 

40  Q.  You  heard  his  statement,  I believe,  as  to  the 
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mopping1  of  one  of  the  dirty  patients  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  I need  hardly  ask  your  opinion  on  that  ? 

A.  I heard  it  with  the  greatest  astonishment.  Some- 
5 time  ago,  in  a Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
houses,  that  was  a circumstance  particularly  dwelt 
upon,  and  1 confess  1 thought  it  was  a thing  utterly 
unknown  in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Keating.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  distinct 
10  evidence  of  that  Dr.  Conolly’s  evidence  may  be 
taken  de  bene  es.se. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  heard  the  case  of  Mrs. 
P.  described,  did  you  ? 

A.  I did. 

15  Q.  I ask  your  opinion  of  that  case?  It  was  a 
case  described  to  be,  1 believe,  of  depression,  religious 
despondency,  and  of  delusion  ? 

A.  Partly;  and  of  delusion. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  ought  not  the  daughter  to 
20  have  been  introduced  to  her,  in  order  to  remove  the 
delusion  under  which  she  appeared  to  be  labouring? 

A.  I think  that,  as  the  mother  had  a delusive 
impression  that  the  daughter  was  dead,  the  most 
obvious  indication  was  to  attempt  to  remove  that 
25  delusion,  by  introducing  her  daughter  to  her.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state,  that  sometimes  a patient  cannot  be 
convinced  of  a truth  of  a thing  by  the  plainest 
evidence.  A man  will  think  himself  ruined  sometimes 
who  had  a balance-sheet  with  a considerable  balance 
30  in  his  favour,  but,  generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of 
th  ese  personal  delusions  the  effect  is  the  contrary,  and 
a very  remarkable  case  of  that  kind  is  recorded  by  the 
late  eminent  Dr.  Gouch,  in  his  work  on  Puerperal 
Insanity,  in  which  a lady  imagined  her  husband  svas 
35  dead,  and  continually  fixed  herself  in  one  spot,  giving 
way  to  that  class  of  terrible  feelings  to  which 
women  are  liable.  He  introduced  the  husband  rather 
unexpectedly,  the  delusion  was  removed,  and  the 
reeoverv  proceeded  from  that  time. 

40  Q.  Can  you  conceive  any  possible  objection,  in  the 
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case  of  Mrs.  P.,  to  the  allowing  of  her  daughter  to 
have  seen  her  ? 

A.  Not  the  least  objection  can,  I think,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  existed  in  such  a case. 

5 Q.  And  can  you  conceive  any  proper  reason  for 
her  daughter  not  having  been  allowed  to  see  her  alone? 

A.  No  ; I cannot. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  description  which  was 
given  of  the  removal  of  the  patient,  Mrs.  P.,  from  an 
10  apartment,  which  appears  to  have  been  a cheerful  one, 
to  one  of  a different  description  ; in  your  judgment 
was  that  proper  ? 

A.  The  removal  to  a gloomy  apartment  would  be 
decidedly  improper  ; at  the  same  time  patients  must 
15  be  removed  from  one  side  of  the  Asylum  to  another, 
because  they  irritate  themselves  on  the  arrival  of  any 
stranger. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.,  who  appears  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  considerable  exercise  before 
20  she  went  to  the  Asylum,  what  effect  would  the  removal 
of  that  exercise  from  her  have  ? Do  you  think  that 
would  be  calculated  to  increase  her  malady  and  to 
protract  her  recovery  ? 

A.  I should  think  that  the  effect  must  have  been  bad, 
25  supposing  she  remained  some  time  there,  not  to  take 
the  exercise  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  because  there 
is  no  class  of  cases  in  which  regular  exercise  is  of  more 
importance  than  those  which  are  attended  with 
despondency. 

80  Q.  Have  you  not  found,  in  the  course  of  your 
experience,  that  it  is  exceedingly  objectionable  to  break 
a promise  to  a patient  ? 

A.  Nothing  does  so  much  harm  ; the  whole  treat- 
ment of  a patient — the  moral  treatment — seems  to  me 
35  to  resolve  itself  into  your  gaining  the  patient’s  entire 
confidence,  and  nothing  prevents  that  so  much  as 
making  promises  to  them  which  cannot  be  kept  or  are 
not  kept. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  statement  which  was 
40  made  by  Mrs.  N.,  of  a promise  which  she  had  made  to 
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her  mother  to  see  her  before  she  left,  and  her  mother’s 
entreaty,  that  she  would  not  leave  without  having  first 
seen  her  : do  you  consider  her  leaving  in  the  way  in 
which  you  heard  described  judicious  or  proper  ? 

5 A.  No  ; I should  have  made  a point  of  urging  her 
to  keep  her  promise,  unless  the  effect  of  the  previous 
conversation  had  been  to  produce  a violent  state  of 
excitement. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind  detailed  by  any 
10  witness  here,  I believe  ? 

A.  I heard  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  heard  also  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  spoken  of ; 
you  heard  him  give  his  evidence  here  ? 

A.  Yes. 

15  Q.  Do  you  consider  him  to  be  in  a state  of  mind 
which  renders  him  competent  to  give  a correct  and 
consistent  statement  of  his  case  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  letters  which  were  addressed 
20  by  him  to  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  the  firm  in  which 
he  had  been  previously  engaged.  Do  you  consider  the 
withholding  of  the  answer  for  three  weeks,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  ultimately  delivered,  proper 
or  justifiable  ? 

25  A.  I confess  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  all  judicious. 

Q.  Was  the  withholding  the  letter  from  his  wife 
calculated  to  produce  any  bad  effect  upon  him  ; any 
prejudicial  effect  ? 

30  A.  Evidently,  I think.  He  appears  to  have 
written  a letter  of  some  consequence  to  himself,  and 
to  have  awaited  an  answer  with  great  anxiety.  The 
withholding  it  from  him  had  the  same  effect  as  if  no 
answer  had  been  written  ; it  would  have  irritated  his 
35  mind. 

Q.  You  heard  his  own  description  of  the  effect  of 
no  answer  having  been  given  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  And  does  that  confirm  the  opinion  or  alter  the 
40  opinion  which  you  have  given  ? 
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A.  It  confirms  my  opinion. 

Q,  You  heard  of  his  having  had  an  epileptic 
attack,  and  the  treatment  which  was  resorted  to  by 
Dr.  Bompas  ; salts  and  senna  ; do  you  consider  that  a 
5 proper  mode  of  treating  epilepsy  ? 

Mr.  Keating. — Dr.  Bompas  did  not  say  he  treated 
it  with  salts  and  senna. 

The  Chairman. — You  had  better  refer  to  the  Case 
Book. 

10  Mr.  Keating. — He  can  say  that  that  was  not  a pro- 
per mode  of  treating  epilepsy. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  heard  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bompas  which  he  made  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  C.  after  that  epileptic  attack. 

15  A.  The  treatment  of  a patient  after  the  attack  of 
epilepsy  depends  so  entirely  on  the  condition  in  which 
it  leaves  him,  that  it  would  be  rash  in  the  highest 
degree  for  me  or  any  one  to  say  the  treatment  was  bad. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  many  cases  such  a treat- 
20  ment  would  be  all  that  was  required.  Some  times  the 
symptoms  might  be  those  of  congestion,  fulness  ; or 
they  might  be  such  as  to  lead  the  medical  man  to 
believe  that  the  epilepsy  had  been  caused  by  the 
disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  and  then  the  senna 
25  would  be  a very  good  remedy. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  told  that,  after  that  the  patient 
had  been  suffering  a considerable  time  from  headache, 
what  would  have  been  the  course  then  ? 

A.  After  the  attack  ? 

30  Q.  Yes. 

A.  I suppose  some  other  measures  would  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  such  as  the  application  of 
leeches  or  blisters  behind  the  neck,  or  purgatives  of 
various  kinds  ; but  in  all  these  cases,  medical  men 
35  abstain  from  giving  an  opinion  of  a case  which  they 
have  not  seen  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 

Q Did  you  hear  in  the  statement  that  was  read  of 
the  case  of  Miss  E. ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ; 
40  unless  you  can  prove  her  case  which  was  stated  by  Dr, 
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Bompas,  that  it  was  before  his  time,  to  have  been  in  his 
time.  1 stopped  it  then. 

Mr . Keating . It  certainly  arose  before  the  month 
of  April,  1847,  because  that  was  Mr.  Mirehouse’s  first 
visit  ? 

Q.  {By  Mr . Stone.)  Now,  in  the  case  of  noisy 
and  dirty  patients,  how  do  you  treat  them  at  Hanwell  ? 

A.  With  respect  to  our  noisy  patients,  we  are  aware 
that  nothing'  can  prevent  a man  talking  loudly  for  a 
time  when  he  is  in  a state  of  excitement  and  irritation, 
and  in  the  day  time  we  have  him  out  a good  deal 
in  the  airing  courts,  if  he  does  not  meddle  with  other 
persons,  and  in  the  night  we  should  put  him  in  a 
room  which  was  padded,  so  that  the  sound  should 
not  be  heard.  With  respect  to  dirty  persons,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  instantly  to  remove  every 
thing  that  is  dirty,  wash  the  patient,  and  put  on  a 
clean  dress,  and  on  going  round,  if  we  find  a bad 
smell  on  any  patient,  we  find  fault  with  the  attendant, 
and  insist  on  its  being  instantly  removed.  Sometimes 
we  have  the  patients  undressed  in  our  presence,  and 
occasionally  we  find  that  the  things  have  been  allowed 
to  be  dirty  for  a time  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted. 
If  they  are  dirty  in  the  night,  we  have  to  our  common 
crib  bedstead  what  is  called  a stretcher,  which  is  simply 
a canvas  stretched  over  a frame  like  a skin  fitting  into 
the  bedstead  ; into  this  we  put  blankets  and  sheets, 
but  no  bed,  so  that  everything  can  be  removed  every 
morning,  and  everything  be  fit  for  use  by  there  being 
another  stretcher  attached  to  each  bedstead.  For  some 
who  are  frequently  dirty  we  employ  a dress  which 
consists  of  a waistcoat  and  trowsers  all  in  one,  made  of 
strong  materials  and  fastened  behind  simply  by  tape. 
rIhis  is  a dress  easily  taken  off  entirely  when  it  is  dirty, 
and  a clean  one  put  on  ; the  patient  being  washed.  It 
is  not  only  used  in  that  wray  but  is  applicable  to  those 
cases  in  which  patients  will  smear  their  rooms  all 
over  with  their  excrement,  or  their  hands,  or 
their  faces,  or  in  some  deplorable  cases  in  which 
they  are  said  to  eat  their  excrement.  When  I 
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first  went  to  Hanwell,  among  the  opposition  made 
to  me  by  persons  in  the  house  as  well  as  out, 
this  was  brought  as  a great  charge  against  the 
plan  of  non-restraint  that  patients  actually  ate  the  ir 
5 excrement.  It  was  removed  partly  by  the  dress 
which  I have  stated,  and  partly  by  seeing  that  no 
vessels  were  left,  as  they  had  been,  in  the  reach  of  the 
patient,  and  partly  by  giving  those  patients  who  had 
that  propensity  an  additional  quantity  of  food  ; placing 
10  a good  piece  of  bread  by  them  at  their  bed  side  by 
night. 


Q.  Now  you  state  that  you  washed  them  ; in  what 
way  do  you  procure  the  washing  ? 

A.  For  those  persons  who  are  able  to  attend  to 
15  themselves,  we  have  what  are  called  “ lavatories’’ 
fitted  up  now  in  almost  every  ward.  That  is  to  say, 
we  have  an  iron  bason  enameled  ; a fixed  basin,  each 
one  having  a cock  above  it  for  the  supply  of  water, 
and  every  patient  washes  himself  there  who  is  able  to 
20  attend  to  himself,  and  as  many  times  in  the  day  as  he 
likes.  Those  who  will  not  do  that  are  carefullv  washed 
by  the  attendants.  They  are  washed  with  soap,  towel 
and  water,  and  we  are  particular  that  they  should  not 
have  dirty  hands,  or  nails  too  long,  or  dirty  heads,  or 
25  any  appearance  of  dirt  about  them.  Some  give  great 
trouble  ; we  have  one  ward  in  which  our  imbecile 
patients  are  placed  ; a ward  which  does  as  much  honour 
to  Hauwell,  as  any  ward.  There  are  fifty  of  them 
of  the  most  helpless  description.  The  ward  is  a long 
30  basement  ward  with  rooms  on  both  sides.  More  than 
one-half  of  these  are  what  are  called  dirty,  dirtying 
their  beds  every  night,  and  occasionally  during  the 
day.  We  have  met  these  difficulties  by  putting  four 
attendants  in  these  wards,  by  having  a day  room  and 
35  baths  at  each  end  of  the  ward,  and  some  of  them  are 
actually  obliged  to  have  a warm  bath  two  or  three 
times  a-day  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed.  But  you 
may  go  through  that  ward  at  any  time  of  the  day  and 
you  will  find  that  there  is  not  a bad  smell  in  it  from 
40  one  end  to  the  other.  These  are  patients  who,  it  was 
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thought,  ought  to  be  kept  continually  in  bed  ; because 
they  were  dirty,  they  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  seen. 
And  then  the  smell  of  the  wards  was  such  that  they 
used  to  be  called  the  foul  or  dirty  wards,  a name  that 
5 may  now  be  dispensed  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  pouring 
water,  either  from  a jug  or  a watering-pot,  over  a 
dirty  patient  ? 

A.  Oh,  I should  never  recommend  any  such  thing 
10  to  be  done,  and  I did  not  suppose  such  a thing  to  be 
done.  To  the  poorest  class  of  patients  I should  not 
permit  such  a thing  to  be  done. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  patients  who  exhibit  a suicidal 
disposition,  do  you  consider  that  those  persons  ought 
15  to  be  placed  under  mechanical  restraint,  or  not? 

A.  No,  I certainly  do  not,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  they  form  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  restraint. 
A few  years  ago  a patient,  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  con- 
fined by  a strait  waistcoat  at  night,  contrived  to 
20  destroy  himself  before  the  morning.  That  was  at  the 
time  when  we  were  making  our  great  changes.  Our 
plan  is  this  (and  we  have  an  immense  number  of  suicidal 
patients  at  all  times),  if  they  are  clean  and  tranquil, 
we  make  them  sleep  in  rooms,  where  there  are  other 
25  patients,  endeavouring  to  have  in  the  same  room  some 
that  are  intelligent  enough  to  give  an  alarm  if  any 
attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  these  patients  to  destroy 
themselves.  Others  who  are  so  violent  that  they  could 
not  be  placed  in  a room  with  the  other  patients,  we  put 
BO  into  our  padded  rooms  where  there  are  no  means 
of  hurting  themselves.  We  put  them  in  a strong 
dress  which  has  nothing  which  they  can  easily  tear  into 
strips  to  destroy  themselves  with.  The  blankets  are 
sowed  up  oi  quilted  down,  being  of  a strong  material,  so 
35  as  to  give  warmth,  without  the  means  of  tearing  them, 
and  we  think  it  better  that  they  have  not  sheets  to  lie 
on,  and  but  a sufficient  number  of  blankets,  the  whole 
floor  being  made  a bed,  and  the  room  padded  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  head  of  the  patients,  and 
40  the  window  guarded  with  a strong  gauze  wire,  so  that 
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there  are  no  very  obvious  means  of  the  patient 
destroying  himself. 

Q.  Are  you  not  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the 
patient  has  manifested  an  undoubted  disposition  to 
5 destroy  himself  ? 

A.  Cases  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  themselves  before  they  came  to  us.  Perhaps 
I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  rely  much  more  on 
making  them  perfectly  comfortable,  in  gaining  their 
10  confidence,  in  convincing  them  we  are  all  their  friends, 
and  that  our  only  object  is  to  cure  them  and  to  restore 
them  to  their  homes ; and  though  that  may  be  a 
general  way  of  speaking,  it  is  really  true  of  a great 
number  of  patients,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have 
15  only  had  in  nine  years  two  cases  of  suicide,  and  that 
one  of  them  certainly  resulted  from  a want  of  that 
precaution  with  respect  to  the  windows  of  the  Han- 
well  Asylum,  and  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  house,  but  which  I had  endea- 
20  voured  in  vain  to  procure  the  adoption  of  before. 

Q.  You  heard  the  description,  did  you  not,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  E.,  when  chained  to  the  bed, 
was  allowed  the  use  of  the  pan  of  the  night  table, 
small  at  the  bottom  and  large  at  the  top  ; was  that  a 
25  judicious  course  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means;  a patient  confined  to  bed 
at  night,  amidst  other  disadvantages,  has  that  very 
great  one  that  he  inevitably  becomes  a dirty  patient  ; 
that  a most  material  deterioration  of  his  state  takes 
30  place  as  the  result  of  that  which  may  be  called  a part 
of  the  treatment. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  description  of  the  various 
cases  which  Dr.  Bompas  has  given  us  this  morning  of 
the  four  males  and  seven  females  who  have  been  under 
35  restraint,  with  hobbles  and  strait  waistcoats  and 
straps  ; do  you  consider  that  judicious  or  proper 
treatment  ? 

A,  I do  not  consider  it  a necessary  treatment.  I 
do  not  remember  hearing  any  circumstances  mentioned 
40  which  would  lead  me  to  think  of  imposing  restraints, 


because  I think  there  is  no  circumstance  or  incon- 
venience which  might  not  be  met  in  some  other  manner. 
I may  mention  that  in  taking  the  superintendence  of 
Hanwell  in  1839,  1 found  patients  who  had  been  in 
5 these  restraints  for  years,  some  who  have  walked  out, 
but  in  hobbles,  two  or  three  years,  every  day,  all  day 
long,  others  who  had  sat  in  coercion  chairs  for  years 
by  day,  being  fastened  in  bed  by  night  with  a strait 
waistcoat  ; that  all  these  patients  without  distinction 
10  or  discrimination  were  set  at  liberty;  many  of  them 
are  living  now,  and  no  bad  effect  has  resulted  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  my  learned  friend  read  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1841? 

A.  1 did  hear  that  report  read  with  a great  deal 
13  of  sorrow,  because  1 think  the  Commissioners  expressed 
themselves  in  a manner  that  they  now  look  back  upon, 
evidently,  from  their  own  recent  publications  with  some 
regret.  Various  circumstances  tended  to  the  produc- 
tion9  of  that  report,  some  of  a private  nature  (not 
20  connected  with  myself  in  any  degree)  but  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  Magistrates  at  Hanwell,  which  I think 
had  exasperated  the  Commissioners  a little.  Then 
these  were  their  first  visits  to  the  Asylum  ; the  Asylum 
had  never  been  visited  by  the  Commissioners  before, 
23  and  you  can  imagine  the  effect  on  the  patients  on 
seeing  a number  of  gentlemen  entering  the  ward,  whom 
they  had  never  seen  before,  with  long  papers  in  their 
hands,  and  calling  every  patient  before  them  and  taking 
their  names  down.  Our  people  always  think  that 
30  gentlemen  coming  in  that  manner  are  connected  in 
some  degree  either  with  the  parish  officers,  against 
whom  they  are  generally  bitter,  or  that  they  are 
Magistrates  who  are  going  to  commit  them  to  prison, 
or  that  they  are  going  to  be  punished  for  some  crime. 
35  It  certainly  does  appear  that  the  Commissioners 
observed,  in  the  course  of  a very  short  visit,  more  out- 
rages than  now  we  have  to  record  for  months  together. 
It  is  the  rule  at  Hanwell  to  put  down  in  the  Casualty 
Book  every  accident  of  the  slightest  kind  that 
40  happens.  If  a man  in  a fit  of  epilepsy  strikes 
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bis  head  and  bruises  it,  that  is  put  down  ; if  a 
man  strikes  another,  that  is  put  down  in  the  Casualty 
Book  ; and  1 assure  you  that  at  the  meeting's  of  the 
Magistrates,  and  they  meet  once  a fortnight,  it  generally 
excites  a smile  to  see  how  little  is  to  be  reported,  and 
as  the  Magistrates  are  constantly  visiting  the  Asylum, 
they  know  that  these  things  are  true  representations  of 
the  state  of  the  house. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  the  Commissioners’  Report 
of  1847  ? 

A.  There  is  a report,  which  was  published  three 
years  after  the  first  report,  when  the  Commissioners 
gave  us  such  a blow,  but  in  this,  their  second  Report  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  throughout,  it  is  very  evident 
their  anxiety  has  been  to  promote  the  removal  of 
restraints,  and  that  they  take  some  credit  to  themselves 
for  having  so  done.  (See  appendix,  p,  xxv.) 

d If  you  had  not  heard  it  stated  to  you  by  Dr. 
Boinpas,  that  Mr.  E.  had  been  under  restraint  for  31 
nights  by  an  iron  chain  to  his  bed,  without  any  other 
reason  assigned  than  that  which  you  have  heard  here, 
would  you  have  believed  that  such  a case  could  have 
occurred  in  the  present  day  ? 

A.  I should  scarcely  have  believed  it  in  a house  of  so 
respectable  a character  ? 

Q,  Is  it  not  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  different  patients  should  be  recorded 
in  the  Case  Book.  We  know  it  is  not  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  is  it  not  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  it  should  be  ? 

A.  I think  it  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  object 
of  all  books  is  plainly  this,  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  know  the  state  of  the  house,  between  the  times  of 
their  visits,  so  that,  although  they  only  visit  there  occa- 
sionally, their  superintendance  may  be  virtually 
considered  as  constant. 

Cl.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Would  not  the  management 
of  forty  or  fifty  patients  occupy  the  whole  of  the  attention, 
and  in  some  degree,  account  for,  though  not  justify, 
perhaps,  the  inaccuracies  in  the  Case  Book  ? 
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A.  No,  1 do  not  think  that  the  care  of  forty  or  fifty 
will  do  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  would  not  so  absorb  his  time, 
as  to  account  for  the  inaccuracies  in  the  books  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
existing  at  Hanwell,  in  private  houses,  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? 

A.  To  a great  extent. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  ? 

A,  It  would,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is 
much  more  difficulty  in  private  asylums  for  the  insane 
in  the  management  of  bad  cases  than  in  a public  asylum, 
but  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  private  houses  not 
adopting  some  portion  of  the  plans ; for  example,  you 
seldom  find  a well  constructed  padded  room  ; often  the 
attendants  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  they  have 
to  attend  to  other  duties. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  conduct  of  the  keepers,  I 
mean  the  servants  in  the  house,  to  be  almost  as  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  patients  and  to  their  recovery 
as  that  of  the  Superintendent? 

A.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  Superin- 
tendent has  all  the  benevolence  which  he  ought  to 
possess  for  such  an  office,  unless  he  has  under  him 
benevolent  attendants  with  a certain  degree  of  good 
sense,  but  especially  with  benevolence,  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  our  plan  of  treatment. 

Q.  Where  mechanical  restraint  is  done  away  with 
altogether,  I take  it  that  the  establishment  must  be  con- 
siderably increased  ? 

A.  It  must  to  some  extent,  but  not  I think  consider- 
ably, the  number  of  attendants  must  be  somewhat 
increased. 

Q.  You  have  visited  Haslar  ? 

A.  Yes,  twice  ; once  when  restraints  were  in  use  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and  latterly  when  they  are  entirely 
disused. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Dr.  Richardson  at  the  time  ? 

A.  When  I was  first  there  he  was  the  General  Phy- 
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sician  at  the  Hospital,  but  there  was  a medical  man 
whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  attend  at  the  Asylum. 
The  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

Q.  Were  not  many  patients  confined  under  a severe 
5 mechanical  restraint  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  When  I went  there  first  there  was  a considerable 
portion  in  restraint  every  night,  they  could  not  get  out 
of  bed.  I was  struck  with  the  case  of  one  man  of  the 
name  of  Walsh. 

10  Q,  Is  that  the  man  they  call  “ the  murderer?” 

A.  Yes,  Patrick  WTalsh ; he  was  in  Bethlehem 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  his  hands  had  been  placed 
in  handcuffs,  but  he  had  acquired  such  dexterity 
that  he  could  do  anything  with  them ; he  could  have 
15  just  as  easily  killed  a man  with  handcuffs  on  as  without 
them,  he  is  now  at  liberty  and  employs  himself  with 
making  little  balls  which  he  sometimes  sells  to  the 
visitors,  and  is  as  inoffensive  as  a man  can  well  be. 

Q.  Was  that  change  progressive,  or  is  it  to  be  altri- 
20  buted  to  the  non  restraint  ? 

A.  No,  my  opinion  is  that  Walsh  had  been  in  the 
first  place  decidedly  maniacal;  he  told  me  he  had  killed 
a man  because  he  did  not  believe  on  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  then  the  insanity  went  off,  and  that  illustrates  ex- 
25  tremely  well  the  inconvenience  of  resorting  to  restraints. 
When  once  they  are  put  on,  people  never  see  a reason 
for  taking  them  off.  I have  seen  patients  die  with  their 
feet  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Q.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  had  a notion 
30  had  he  not  that  one  man  might  be  benefitted  by  the  in- 
fusion of  the  brains  of  another  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  under  mechanical 
restraint  in  the  house  ? 

35  A.  I do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  had 
been  twenty  years  at  least  in  restraint. 

Q.  Did  the  medical  practitioner  at  all  attribute  his 
present  state  to  the  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint? 

A.  No,  I rather  think  his  condition  had  become  such 
40  that  the  use  of  restraints  was  quite  superfluous  and 
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cruel. 

Q.  1 want  to  know  what  produced  that  change, 
whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  severe 
mechanical  restraint  ? 

A.  I believe  he  has  become  more  contented  and 
happy  since  the  disuse  of  the  restraint,  but  then  he 
was  better  before,  it  was  twenty  years  since  he  was 
maniacal,  and  he  might  now  be  called  a sane  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  to  a certain  extent 
sane  while  this  severe  mechanical  restraint  was  imposed 
upon  him  ? 

A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Witts.)  He  might  have  been  liberated 
long  before  you  think  ? 

A.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  mentioned  two  visits 
at  Haslar,  and  that  at  the  first,  mechanical  restraint  in 
a severe  form  was  used  ? 

A.  It  was  used  in  a severe  form,  and  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  mechanical  restraint.  For  instance, 
you  have  people  who  all  wore  sleeves ; they  were  con- 
fined in  the  airing  courts,  within  high  walls,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  was  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  the 
channel,  but  they  could  see  nothing  of  it ; there  was 
some  grass  there  also,*  but  they  were  positively  for- 
bidden to  walk  on  the  grass.  Now  you  will  find  that 
mounds  have  been  raised,  so  that  they  can  see  every 
ship  that  comes  into  the  harbour,  and  many  of  them 
are  taken  out  in  a boat  with  Dr.  Anderson,  and  they  go 
out  fishing.  On  the  first  occasion  of  their  doing  so, 
one  man,  who  had  not  spoken  for  many  years,  began 
to  thank  them  ; and  from  that  time  he  has  resumed  the 
habit  of  talking. 

Q.  On  the  second  visit  you  found  the  alteration  ? 

A.  Yes,  combined  with  all  the  other  alterations  of 
food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  cleanliness  ; in  fact  it  is  as 
totally  altered  as  if  you  had  pulled  down  the  old 
Asylum  and  built  an  entirely  new  one. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q I think  you  stated  that  for  nine  years  what  is 
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termed  the  non-restraint  system  has  been  in  operation 
at  Hanwell  ? 

A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Do  I understand  you  that  during  that  period 
mechanical  restraint  has  been  wholly  disused  ? 

A.  It  has  been  wholly  disused  since  the  25th  of 
September,  1839,  excepting,  as  I mentioned  before,  in 
one  or  two  surgical  cases. 

Q.  W hat  private  Asylums  do  you  visit,  Dr.  Conolly  ? 

A.  I have  several  patients  who  are  in  the  Asylum  of 
Dr.  Stilwell,  at  Moore roft  House,  near  Uxbridge,  who 
are  under  my  particular  directions,  so  that  I visit  them 
frequently.  I have  an  Asylum  at  Hayes,  where  we 
receive  about,  twenty  female  patients.  I receive  in  my 
own  house  five  or  six  ladies  of  the  higher  ranks,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  high  terms.  I have  some  patients 
scattered  about  in  various  Asylums,  but  I do  not 
consider  myself  as  a visitor  to  those  Asylums.  But  I 
constantly  see  the  condition  of  the  patients  in  them. 

Q.  But  you  are  connected  professionally  only  in  the 
one  in  which  you  are  associated  with  Dr.  Stilwell  P 

A.  Yes,  only  that  one. 

Q,  And  there  you  receive  how  many  patients  ? 

A.  Only  about  twenty  ladies  ; it  is  a very  recent 
establishment : it  was  established  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  many  of  the 
patients  at  Hayes. 

0-  Does  a large  proportion  of  the  patients  at  Han- 
well  consist  of  old  and  incurable  cases  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  old  and 
incurable  patients  in  the  house,  because  we  never  send 
them  out.  If  they  are  not  cured  they  remain  till  they 
die,  so  that  every  year  the  number  becomes  greater. 

Q.  As  compared  for  instance  with  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, where  it  appears  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances,  if  the  patient  is  not 
cured,  he  or  she  is  discharged  ; in  comparison  with 
Hanwell,  taking  those  to  be  what  we  call  new  cases, 
what  would  you  say  would  be  the  proportion  of  old 
cases  in  Hanwell  to  the  new  cases  ? 
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A.  I was  looking  just  now  at  the  last  report  of  Han- 
well.  and  there  were  100  cases  admitted  last  vear.  I 
think  37  of  them  were  cases  which  had  not  lasted  more 
than  six  months.  To  those  cases  I should  apply  the 
5 term,  recent  cases,  and  that  probably  may  he  about  the 
proportion — 37  out  of  100. 

Q.  Recent  cases  ? 

A.  Yes,  recent  cases. 

Q.  Does  a large  number  of  your  patients  at  Hanwell 
10  come  from  other  Institutions  ? 

A.  A great  many. 

Q.  A great  number.  Those  I suppose  you  would, 
generally  speaking,  call  old  cases  ? 

A.  They  are  old  cases. 

15  Q.  Now  taking  in  round  numbers  your  patients  at 
Hanwell  to  be  1,000,  what  should  you  say  would  be 
the  proportion  of  old  cases  to  recent  cases  ? 

A.  Oh,  I am  afraid  more  than  900  out  of  the  1000? 

Q.  Should  you  say  950  ? 

20  A.  If  we  had  full  1,000;  I should  really  doubt 
whether  we  have,  at  all  events,  doubt  whether  we 
have  at  the  end  of  any  year,  more  than  50  or  60  cases, 
which  we  call  recent  in  point  of  date.  You  will  permit 
me  to  add,  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  a 
25  case  is  an  old  case,  that  its  acute  characters  are  entirely 
and  for  ever  gone,  but  all  old  cases  are  liable  to  chronic 
paroxysms  of  insanity,  in  which  all  the  characters  and 
difficulties  of  the  acute  cases  present  themselves ; and 
also  in  these  old  cases  there  is  the  supervention  of  a 
30  great  number  of  miserable  habit,  which  increase  rather 
the  difficulty  of  these  cases. 

Q.  I wish  Dr.  Conolly  to  have  the  fact  of  what  you 
call  old  cases  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Now,  making  all  allowance,  which  you  have 
referred  to,  generally  speaking,  old  cases  are  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  restraint  of  any  kind  more  easily 
dispensed  with,  than  in  recent  cases  ? 

A.  We  consider  it  equally  easy,  because  we  do  it  in 
40  both  ; but  certainly  there  are  a great  number  of  old 
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cases  which  for  a large  portion  of  the  year  give  little  or 
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no  trouble. 

Q.  But  generally  speaking,  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  of  insanity,  would  not  the  old  cases 
be  cases  in  which  restraint  of  any  kind  would  be  more 
easily  dispensed  with  than  in  recent  cases  ceteris  paribus  ? 

A.  More  easily  ; still  in  recent  cases,  I maintain  that 
dispensing  with  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
cure  of  the  patient. 

Q.  1 do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  your  plans ; I am 
sure  you  carry  them  out  most  conscientiously ; at  the 
same  time  I believe  that  it  is  a subject  on  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  medical  world  ? 

A.  Oh  ! very  great,  1 believe. 

Q.  And  I may  ask  you  the  question  whether  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question  has  not  some  advocates  of 
high  station  and  character  ? 


A.  Undoubtedly;  this,  however,  l would  state  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  live  amongst  the  insane  have 
20  adopted  the  opinions  I have;  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  write  against  the  system  are  those  who  only  visit 
the  Asylums ; and  another  point  is  I do  not  think  there 
has  been  an  instance  in  which  a Superintendant  has 
adopted  this  plan  and  failed ; it  has  never  been  aban- 
25  doned  as  far  as  I know  in  any  case  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted. 

(4.  Still  we  may  take  it  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
opposite  side  from  yours  has,  at  the  present  time,  many 
advocates  who  are  eminent  and  distinguished  men  in  the 
30  medical  profession  ? 

A.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a question,  in  answer  to  which 
you  stated  that  you  considered  Mr.  E.,  when  he  was 
here  the  other  day,  to  be  perfectly  of  sound  mind.  Did 
35  I rightly  understand  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  present  the  appearance  to  you  of  a person 
of  perfectly  sound  mind  ? 

A.  Jhle  really  did  ; I thought  so.  I am  much  in  the 
40  habit  of  observing  people,  particularly  those  who  have 


been  insane,  and  I was  rather  struck  with  finding  in 
him  the  absence  of  those  appearances  which  would  have 
made  me  say  at  once  that  man  lias  been  insane. 

Q.  You  consider  him  from  iiis  appearance  as  being 
5 a man  of  perfectly  sound  mind  ? 

A.  I considered  so  from  his  appearance  and  the 
manner  of  his  answering  the  cross-questioning  to  which 
he  was  subjected  here. 

Q.  You  considered  him  in  fact  to  be  perfectly  fit  to 
10  give  evidence  in  relation  to  the  time  at  which  lie  lived 
at  Dr.  Bompas’s  Asylum  ? 

A.  I thought  so. 

(A  You  were  also  asked  whether  you  considered 
Thomas  Cook  in  a similar  state,  and  I think  you  gave 
15  your  opinion  that  you  did  ? 

A.  I thought  him  confused,  I confess,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  examination  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  part 
of  his  examination  was  in  the  morning  ; whether  he 
had  taken  a little  or  not  I am  not  aware — a single  glass 
20  of  beer  would  have  upset  him  ; but  he  appeared  more 
confused  than  he  had  been ; but  still  he  spoke  strongly 
on  the  main  points. 

Q.  But  you  considered  both  of  them  sufficiently  of 
sane  mind  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  facts  to 
25  which  they  were  called. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  E.  give  a very  distinct,  and 
even  graphic,  account  of  a visit  of  three  keepers  to  him 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October, 
30  1847,  of  whom  Cook  he  represented  to  be  one,  bringing 
with  them  a second  chain  and  a second  lock,  and 
chaining  him  down  with  the  second  leg-lock  by  the 
second  leg  ? 

A.  I did. 

35  Q.  Having  both  legs  confined  ? 

A.  I did  distinctly. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  hear  Cook  state  that  he 
never  had  gone  into  Mr.  E.,  that  he  was.not  confined 
by  both  legs,  that  he  was  confined  by  one  leg,  and  by 
40  one  leg  only,  and  that  he  had  gone  in,  the  first  person. 
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in  the  morning,  and  found  him  with  only  one  leg  con- 
fined ? 

The  Chairman . Quite  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Well,  he  was  the  person 
5 who  released  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  found  him 
confined.  Did  you  hear  those  two  conflicting  accounts 
of  that  transaction  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  them  1 
10  A.  Such  conflicting  accounts  are  not  unfrequent, 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  up  one’s  mind  as 
to  where  the  truth  lies  ; but  I still  retain  a strong  im- 
pression that  the  manner  in  which  he  said  he  was  con- 
fined, in  two  legs  instead  of  one,  made  the  impression 
15  on  me  that  something  of  that  kind  had  occurred,  and 
made  me  think  that  it  was  true. 

Q.  Then  you  give  credit  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E. 
and  not  to  that  of  Cook  ? 

A.  1 did,  on  that  point,  certainly,  forming  my  opi- 
20  nion  from  the  habit  of  hearing  complaints,  and  endea- 
vouring to  form  an  opinion  between  the  statement  of 
the  patients  and  that  of  the  keepers. 

Q.  The  impression  then  from  the  evidence  on  your 
mind  is,  that  that  second  chain  was  put  on,  and  that 
25  Mr.  E.  was  confined  by  both  legs  on  that  night? 

A.  I confess  it  is  left  in  a doubtful  state  on  my 
mind.  The  impression  left  by  Mr.  E.’s  evidence 
seems  very  strong.  At  present  I doubt  it. 

Q.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  doubt  it  ? 

30  A.  1 doubt  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  whether,  from  the  evidence 
you  have  heard,  that  he  slept  at  night  with  one  leg 
confined,  and  one  leg  only  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  I have  some  doubt ; I consider  it  a 
35  doubtful  question.  In  truth,  where  the  attendants 
can  go  and  put  on  restraints  at  any  hour  in  that 
manner,  I have  no  faith  in  anything  they  say. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cook  and  that  given  by  Mr.  E.  are 
40  wholly  irreconcileable  the  one  with  the  other? 
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A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  E.  state  most  positively  that 
he  had  never  attempted  to  strike,  nor  had  he  ever  struck 
anybody  while  he  was  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  establishment  ? 
5 A.  I do  not  remember  his  stating  so,  but  1 remember 
the  circumstance  being  deposed  to  to  that  effect  about 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Cook  state  that  he,  Mr.  E.,  had 
struck  him,  Cook,  upon  the  nose,  and  his  very  expres- 
10  sion  I believe  on  his  examination  was,  and  made  the 
blood  fly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  reconcile  these  two  accounts  ? 

A.  That  would  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  the  ac- 
15  count.  I h'ave  no  doubt  that  he  struck  Cook  ; Cook’s 
account  was  that  Mr.  E.  was  trying  to  escape,  and  he 
Cook  trying  to  do  something  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  done  without  assistance,  Mr.  E.  struck  him. 

Q.  There  you  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Cook  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  that  instance  as  well  as  the  former  the 
accounts  are  wholly  irreconcileable,  I presume  ? 

A.  They  certainly  are  irreconcileable. 

Mr.  Stone.  I believe  Mr.  E.  did  say  that  he  did 
25  strike  one  of  the  keepers,  and  he  believed  it  was  Smith. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating).  I put  both  those  cases  to 
you  and  take  your  answer  de  hene  esse  as  on  the  former 
occasions  to  my  learned  friend.  If  the  cases  do  not 
exist,  of  course  the  answer  will  have  no  bearing.  Now, 
30  I suppose  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  judge  of  the 
treatment  required  by  the  case  of  a particular  patient 
without  an  opportunity  of  constant  observation  of  the 
patients  1 

A.  It  is  undoubtedly. 

35  Q • You  stated  in  answer  to  a hypothetical  case  put 

to  you  by  Mr.  Stone  as  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  E.  into 
the  strong  room,  that  upon  that  state  of  facts  you  con- 
sidered the  treatment  to  be  injudicious  and  improper, 
that  you  would  not  have  kept  a man  a day  in  your  es- 
40  tablishment  who  had  done  it ; now  supposing  Mr.  E.  to 
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have  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excitement  occa- 
sioned at  times  by  apparently  inadequate  causes  and 
supposing  from  long  attendance  upon  him  you  were 
able,  as  T presume  you  would  be  able,  to  discern  their 
5 approach,  and  supposing  the  conduct  manifested  by 
him  on  that  occasion  indicated  the  approach  of  such  a 
paroxysm,  would  you  think  it  judicious  or  the  reverse  to 
have  done  as  the  keeper  did  ? 

A.  If  the  case  was  exactly  as  you  put  it,  I should 
10  say  it  would  be  prudent  in  the  attendants  to  take  the 
patient  away  and  to  seclude  him  ; but  it  should  be  done 
with  as  much  care  and  gentleness  as  possible.  That  he 
should  have  his  food  given  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
told  he  had  better  remain  in  his  room,  and  that  no  one 
15  should  annoy  him,  and  there  left  for  a time  until  his 
excitement  had  subsided,  and  he  could  come  out  with 
good  humour. 

Q.  Suppose  the  paroxysms  to  have  actually  subsi- 
ded in  a time  as  short  or  shorter  than  such  paroxysms 
20  usually  did,  would  that  have  induced  you  to  suppose 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  restraint  had  been  adminis- 
tered was  proper  or  judicious  ? 

A.  If  he  became  tranquil  in  a shorter  time  I 
should  think  myself  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the 
25  paroxysms  had  been  coming  on,  and  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  taking  away  the  person  from  those  circum- 
stances which  had  irritated  him. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  I understood  you  to  say,  he 
ought  to  be  removed  in  a judicious  way.  That  is  un- 
30  questionably  so  ; but  supposing  him  to  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  paroxysm  to  have  left  about  the  time  that 
it  usually  did,  would  that  have  afforded  to  you  any  indi- 
cation of  the  restraint  having  been  imposed  in  a proper 
and  judicious  way  ? 

35  A.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be  proper  and 
judicious. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Wood  state  an  instance,  or  I 
believe  instances,  at  all  events  an  instance  of  his  im- 
posing restraint  at  night  by  confining  a patient  to  bed? 
40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  would  differ  from  Dr.  Wood  in  that  case,  I 
suppose  ? 

A.  I should. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  that  the  imposition  of 
5 that  restraint  by  Dr.  Wood  under  the  circumstances  he 
has  stated  was  improper  and  injudicious  ? 

A.  I really  forget  the  exact  circumstances,  if  you 
are  alluding  to  any  particular  case. 

Q.  I will  recall  it  to  your  recollection.  It  was  the 
10  case  of  a female  patient  he  said  he  had  confined  to  the 
bed  by  a band  passed  round  her  waist,  which  kept  her 
fast  to  the  bed,  and  I think  the  reason  that  he  gave  for 
that  restraint  was,  that  the  woman  had  what  he  called  a 
sloughing  ulcer,  I think  that  was  so,  which  might  be 
15  aggravated  by  her  getting  up  from  the  bed  and,  I 
suppose,  wandering  about  during  the  night  ? 

A.  That  would  come  under  the  definition  of  sur- 
gical cases,  which  I admit  as  an  exception. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  to  be  a surgical  case  ? 
20  A.  Yes,  I thought  you  alluded  to  cases,  in  which 
the  object  was  to  make  them  lie  down  in  bed. 

Q.  Yes? 

A.  There  I differ  totally. 

Q.  You  heard  Dr.  Wood  also  give  his  judgment  as 
25  to  the  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  the  restraint  in 
particular  cases  that  he  mentioned.  You  differ  from 
him  ? 

A.  I heard  him  with  a great  deal  of  astonishment. 
His  evidence  seemed  to  me  to  contain  a revelation  of 
30  Bethlehem,  for  which  I was  entirely  unprepared,  in  its 
present  state. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  What  was  that  you  said  ? 

A.  O,  it  was  only  a general  observation. 

Q.  (Big  Mr.  Keating .)  I presume  you  differ  from 
35  him  in  all  those  cases  ? 

A.  Entirely. 

Q.  You  consider  his  view  as  improper  and  injudi- 
cious ? 

A.  I do  not  wish  to  say  anything  discorteous. 

40  Q.  I will  withdraw  that  question.  At  all  events,  you 
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differ  from  him  toto  ccela  ? 

A.  Precesely. 

Q.  You  heard  Dr.  Philp  also  state  the  cases  of 
restraint  in  his  Asylum  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  those  also  you  would  consider  injudi- 
cious ? 

A.  I certainly,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  Dr. 
Phelp,  differ  from  him,  as  I do  with  all  who  entertain 
10  those  opinions  with  respect  to  the  general  necessity  for 
restraint;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  I remember 
nothing  in  his  evidence  so  extreme  as  what  Dr.  Wood 
stated,  such  as  that  restraint  might  be  used  for  any  in- 
definite period  in  any  case,  and  that  there  could  be 
15  nothing  wrong  in  so  using  it,  and  that  men  might  be 
employed  to  control  women.  Things  of  that  kind  Dr. 
Philp  neither  gave  any  intimation  either  of  being  in 
his  mind  or  in  his  own  Asylum.  But  on  the  general 
question  of  course  Dr.  Philp  and  myself  are  amicably 
20  at  difference. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  your  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  E/s  restraint  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  an  objection  to  any  restraint 
having  been  imposed,  or  the  particular  manner  of  the 
25  restraint,  which  was  imposed,  assuming  restraint  to  be 
necessary  ? 

A.  On  the  occasion  of  his  being  removed  from  the 
dinner  table. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  his  confinement  to  the  bed  by 
30  the  means  of  a chain  1 

A.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  difficulties  which 
were  got  over,  or  intended  to  be  got  over,  by  that  mode 
of  confinement,  might  have  been  got  over  by  other 
means. 

35  Q.  Of  restraint  ? 

A.  Without  restraint. 

Q.  I do  not  make  myself  understood.  Assuming 
for  a moment  restraint  to  have  been  necessary  ; if  you 
can  bring  your  mind  to  assume  any  state  of  things, 
40  like  that  assuming  restraint,  to  have  been  necessary  in 
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your  judgment,  would  there  have  been  anything  objec- 
tionable in  that  mode  of  restraint  ? 

A.  I should  think  the  use  of  chains  very  objectionable. 

Q.  Would  you  state  why  ? 

5 A.  I really  can  scarcely  answer  the  question,  because 
I cannot  admit  the  supposition  ; because  if  I object  to 
the  chain,  you  would  ask  me  possibly  what  I should 
use  in  its  stead  ; I should  say  nothing,  I should  not 
substitute  anything  else  ? 

10  Q.  My  question  is,  whether  if  you  can  bring  your 
mind  to  assume  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  Mr. 
E.  to  his  bed  ; would  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
done  by  means  of  an  instrument,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  attempt  to  resist,  would  you  consider  that  there 
1 5 was  anything  objectionable  in  that  particular  mode  of 
restraint  ? 

A.  I consider  the  mode  of  restraint  very  objection- 
able, but  I cannot  answer  the  question,  because  I cannot 
see  any  reason  for  confining  him  to  his  bed. 

20  Q.  Then  I cannot  make  myself  understood  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  explain  myself  if 
I can.  I think  a great  mistake  is  made  with  regard  to 
patients  afflicted  with  acute  mania  to  oblige  them  to  lie 
in  bed.  A man  in  an  excited  state  has  an  instinct 
25  opposed  to  lying  down,  and  placing  him  in  a horizontal 
position  makes  him  worse  ; it  puts  him  into  a state  of 
torture.  Let  him  follow  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  sit 
up  ; let  him  if  he  likes  walk  about.  Any  man  who  has 
had  a restless  night  knows  that  if  he  cools  himself  with 
30  cold  water  drinks,  takes  a book  and  reads  or  writes,  and 
then  lies  down  he  gets  refreshing  sleep.  The  poor 
maniac  who  is  twenty  times  more  restless  is  taken  forci- 
bly and  fastened  down,  and  not  allowed  to  raise  his  poor 
distracted  head  from  the  pillow.  There  is  the  great 
35  mistake  as  to  the  rational  part  of  the  treatment  of  an 
insane  person,  and  then  all  apology  for  restraint  in  bed 
at  night  goes  away  ; nothing  can  be  said  for  it. 

Q.  But  putting  it  in  this  way  ; assuming  it  to  be 
necessary  to  confine  Mr.  E.  to  his  bed,  which  you  do 
40  not  think  necessary,  should  you  see  anything  objection- 
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able  in  the  use  of  a chain,  such  as  that  described,  as 
compared  for  instance,  with  a padded  chain  or  a covered 
chain  ? 

A.  I object  to  all  restraint  so  much,  that  I am 
5 scarcely  able  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it.  I 
would  have  had  attendants  to  sit  by  his  bedside  and  keep 
him  quiet ; I could  not  express  in  any  way  approbation 
of  that  which  I altogether  condemn. 

Q.  I did  not  intend  to  inveigle  you  into  an  appro- 
10  bation  of  restraint;  I wish  to  know  whether  there  was 
anything  objectionable  in  that  chain.  You  stated  that 
you  thought  Mr.  E.  being  removed  into  the  society  of 
the  persons  in  the  noisy  ward  was  likely  to  produce 
great  irritability  ; do  you  not  think  that  if  it  had  pro- 
15  duced  great  irritability  in  Mr.  E.,  that  he  would  have 
been  extremely  liable  to  have  complained  of  that  cir- 
cumstance ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  it  very  likely  that  he  would. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  complaint,  should  you  infer 
20  irritability  ? 

A.  No,  I should  not  infer  that  it  did  necessarily 
exist ; still  thinking  that  there  was  a probability  that  it 
would,  from  knowing  that  such  a thing  had  happened. 

Q.  Supposing  that  Mr.  E.’s  complaint  had  been 
25  gradually  getting  worse,  and  his  paroxysms  more  violent, 
he  not  being  restrained  at  night,  and  that  after  his  re- 
straint at  night,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  restraint 
at  night,  that  his  health  improved,  what  inference  would 
you  draw  from  that  ? 

30  A.  I should  myself  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
benefit  to  the  restraint ; but  that,  of  course,  must  be 
matter  of  opinion.  My  objection  to  the  restraint  is, 
that  it  is  a substitute  for  all  the  medical  treatment 
which  an  acute  case  requires ; that  it  removes  the  pa- 
35  tient  from  the  state  of  a patient,  and  place  him  in  that  of 
a dangerous  person  ; and  that  instead  of  taking  him  in 
the  arms  of  a physician,  you  are  placing  him  in  a state 
of  restraint. 

Q.  Did  your  first  connection  with  Hanwell  begin 
40  nine  years  ago  ? 


A.  It  began  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839  ; the  night  of 
the  21st  of  September  was  the  first  on  which  I could 
say  there  was  no  patient  fastened  in  bed. 

Q.  Then  in  fact  your  experience  of  the  conduct  of 
5 the  keepers  in  reference  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  mechanical 
restraint  alluded  to  that  interval  ? 

A.  Not  entirely  ; my  attention  had  been  directed  to 
insanity  from  the  year  1818.  I wrote  a Thesis  on  it 
on  taking  my  degree  in  Edinburgh  in  1821.  I was 
10  Visiting  Physician  to  an  Asylum  in  Warwickshire  for 
five  or  six  years  subsequent  to  that  period.  I had 
written  a work  on  the  subject  before  becoming  Physi- 
cian to  Han  well.  I mention  these  circumstances 
merely  to  show  that  my  attention  had  been  habitually 
15  directed  to  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  in  asylums  ; 
that  though  practising  as  a general  physician  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  I had  a good  many  of  those  cases,  and 
frequently  I was  consulted  on  a good  many  of  them 
even  then.  On  proceeding  to  Han  well  I certainly  took 
20  the  utmost  possible  pains  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  house  both  by  night  and  by  day.  I investigated 
every  case  that  I possibly  could,  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentations and  gained  much  of  my  instructions  from 
the  patients  themselves,  and  from  all  those  circum- 
25  stances  was  convinced  we  were  doing  much  mischief. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me  as  wishing  to  disparage 
your  efforts  at  Hanwell  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I only  wish  to  clear  myself  as  to  the 
introducing  a novelty  to  gain  a reputation. 

30  £4.  My  question  referred  more  particularly  to  the 

answer  that  you  gave,  which  I took  down — that  so  long 
as  the  system  was  allowed  at  Hanwell  you  found  it  was 
abused  by  the  keepers  ; you  made  an  answer  to  that 
effect,  and  I wanted  to  ascertain  how  long  at  Hanwell 
35  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  it  was  abused, 
and  your  experience  would  extend  to  the  short  interval 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  Merely  four  months  that  I lived  entirely  there, 
and  was  hardly  out  of  the  wards,  and,  I may  say,  as 
40  much  by  night  as  by  day  : it  was  a very  anxious  and 
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important  period. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  is  a general  mistake  as  to 
the  escape  of  patients.  I understand  you  to  sav,  and 
I should  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  my  impression  is 
5 wrong. — I understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
non-restraint  system  did  not  involve  greater  liability  to 
escape  than  the  restraint  system ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  observation  was  particularly  directed  to 
escapes  out  of  their  rooms  at  night.  It  is  frequently 
10  mentioned  at  Han  well  that  we  have  frequent  escapes, 
but  the  word  should  be  explained.  We  employ  a great 
number  of  persons  in  farming,  and  keeping  the  garden, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  a common  wooden  fence  to 
confine  them  ; but  there  is  no  instance  of  a single  man 
15  being  lost  entirely  in  that  way,  and,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  brought  back  ; but  restraint  would  not  prevent 
escapes,  unless  you  put  them  all  under  restraint ; but  I 
meant  to  say  that  the  escapes  from  rooms  were  frequent, 
for  the  locks  at  first  were  so  bad  that  a patient,  by  the 
20  use  of  a little  straw,  sometimes  could  get  out;  instead 
of  putting  them  under  restraint  I would  secure  the 
doors  and  the  windows. 

Q.  That  we  can  well  understand,  but  with  reference 
to  escapes  from  the  Asylum,  have  escapes  been  very 
25  frequent  at  Hanwell  since  the  introduction  of  the  non- 
restraint system  ? 

A.  Not  by  any  means  more  frequent  than  before,  I 
believe  less  frequent  than  when  restraints  were  em- 
ployed. When  I went  there  first,  I remember  being 
30  much  annoyed  by  the  frequent  escapes,  and  the  rule  I 
adopted  was,  to  make  the  attendants  always  explain  the 
escape  to  the  Magistrates,  and,  according  to  my  im- 
pression, they  have  diminished  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  from  any  authority  to  say  that  the 
35  escapes  have  been  less  frequent  since  the  non-restraint 
system  then  before  it  was  introduced  ? 

A.  I really  think  they  have,  but  we  think  that  a 
matter  of  so  small  importance,  getting  over  the  palings 
occasionally,  that  we  do  not  say  much  about  it.  That 
40  was  in  1844. 
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Mr.  Keating.  It  is  the  statement  of  a fact,  and  if  it 
was  in  1844  it  is  of  importance  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  look  at  the  report  of  1844. 

Mr.  Keating.  “ The  greatest  number  of  escapes  that 
took  place  in  any  one  year  from  1831  to  1837,  both 
inclusive”  (that  would  be  two  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  non-restraint  system  at  Hanwell)  “ was 
seventeen.  From  1837  to  1843”  (which  would  include 
four  years  of  the  non-restraint  system)  “ both  inclusive, 
the  highest  number  in  the  year  was  38.” 

A.  I had  forgotten.  I attach  no  importance  to  it 
on  this  account,  that  there  were  no  books  kept  at 
Hanwell,  there  were  no  reports  made  till  I went,  nor  a 
record  made  of  an  accident  or  an  escape  ; there  were 
no  Case  Books  ; when  I went  there  there  w.ere  800 
cases,  and  there  was  not  the  case  of  any  one  in  the 
book.  Therefore  as  regards  comparison  with  that 
period  I do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  Case  Book,  and 
I think  you  say  that  the  cases  which  you  looked  at 
more  particularly  were  not  stated  in  such  a way  as  to 
enable  you  at  all  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  progress  of 
the  disorder  ? 

A.  No,  the  treatment. 

Q.  Were  the  defects  such  as  must  be  obvious  to 
any  medical  man  looking  at  the  cases  ? 

A.  I think  so. 

Q.  They  were  of  a sufficiently  patent  character, 
those  defects? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  physician  to  the  visitors,  or  the  visit- 
ing physician,  as  I may  call  him,  could  have  had  no 
difficulty,  according  to  your  opinion,  in  seeing  that 
those  cases  were  not  properly  kept  ? 

A.  1 think  not,  if  he  had  examined  the  books. 

Q.  Or  looked  at  the  cases  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  been  visiting  physician  to  Dr. 
Bompas’s  Asylum,  a young  man  just  entering  upon 
the  care  of  the  establishment,  and  keeping  those  books 
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in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  recently  passed, 
and  not  very  perfectly  well  understood,  even  at  pre- 
sent, should  you  not  have  thought  it  right  and  fair  to 
Dr.  Bompas  to  have  called  his  attention,  in  the  first 
5 instance,  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  keeping  his 
cases,  and  suggest  to  him  greater  minuteness  of  detail  ? 

A.  I should,  if  I could  conceive  it.  I scarcely 
know  the  duties  of  a visiting  physician  under  the  new 
Act,  but  if  I had  considered  it  part  of  my  duty  to  ex- 
10  amine  the  Case  Book,  I should  have  said,  You  have 
stated  that  the  patient  has  had  tartar  emetic ; I should 
advise  you  to  state  when  it  was  left  off,  and  the  re- 
sults or  “ I see  a patient  in  your  house  has  been 
under  mechanical  restraint  for  some  time,  and  you  put  it 
15  down  at  a later  period.  I should  advise  you  to  put  it 
down  at  the  period  when  it  occurred,”  I should  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Q,  I see  here  in  this  report  of  1847,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  un- 
20  der  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  Victoria,  chapter  100,  are 
stated  in  detail  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  will  allow  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  it  on  the  note,  I will  read  it:  “ Third,”  their 
25  duty  is  “ to  examine  and  make  entries  in  the  several 
books  kept  at  every  Hospital  and  Licensed  House 
throughout  the  kingdom  ; showing  the  result  of  our 
enquiries,  the  condition  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  patients  therein,  at  the  time  of  each 
30  visitation ; and  also  to  make  reports  thereon  to  the 
Board  as  occasion  may  require  ?”  (Sections  66,  67, 
and  68.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  certain 
35  things  should  not  have  been  allowed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  P.,  whether  she  should  not  have  seen  her  daugh- 
ter, whether  she  should  not  have  seen  her  alone  under 
certain  circumstances,  what  sort  of  exercise  should 
have  been  allowed  to  her,  and  other  treatment.  I pre- 
40  sume  that  the  observations  you  made  of  the  difficulty 
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of  saying  exactly  whether  a particular  treatment  has 
been  proper  or  not ; the  difficulty  of  saying  it  without 
observation  from  day  to  day  would  apply  to  that  case 
as  well  as  others  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  have  been  also  asked  as  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
C.,  whether  the  detention  of  the  letter  was  not  injudici- 
ous ; would  not  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
detention  of  that  letter  depend  very  much  indeed  upon 
the  results  of  observations  of  the  state  of  the  patient  at 
that  particular  time'? 

A.  Oh,  of  course  it  must. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  it  fair,  as  a medical  man, 
to  judge  Dr.  Bompas  as  to  the  detention  of  that  letter 
upon  the  evidence  of  another  medical  man,  however 
eminent,  who  had  not  the  power  of  observing  the  state 
of  the  patient  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  who 
did  not  see  the  patient  to  say  what  his  actual  condition 
was  at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  withheld,  but  I 
did  not  hear  any  thing  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  his 
condition  was  such  as  to  make  the  withholding  of  the 
letter  necessary  ; on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  me 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  letter  had  been 
delivered. 

Q.  Would  it  not  depend  very  much  on  the  contents 
of  the  letter  ? 

A.  Very  much. 

Q.  What  were  the  contents  ? 

A,  I know  one  part  which  might  be  supposed  to 
make  him  uncomfortable,  that  which  stated  the  illness 
of  his  child,  but  I do  not  apprehend  that  that  would 
have  caused  a relapse  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I 
must  also  say  that  you  should  place  but  little  restric- 
tion in  that  respect.  I think  that  in  that,  as  well  as 
excluding  the  visits  of  their  friends,  those  things  belong 
to  the  old  system,  and  that  they  may  be  considerably 
relaxed  with  great  benefit. 

Q.  Still  you  would  exercise  control,  I suppose, 
over  the  correspondence  of  your  patients? 
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A.  To  a certain  extent  ; it  would  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  patients. 

Q.  That  character  being  ascertained  by  personal 
observation  ? 

5 A.  Of  course. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy,  in  1844,  dealt  rather  hardly 
with  Hanwell ; I suppose  the  facts  are  all  true  as  far 
as  you  know  ? 

10  A.  I really  would  not  answer  for  them;  l think 
they  received  their  representations  sometimes  from 
unfaithful  persons.  I was,  and  have  been,  very  much 
opposed  in  one  respect  at  Hanwell.  Although  I have 
stated  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  important  that  the 
15  attendants  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  be  per- 
sons of  proper  character,  I have  always  had  great 
difficulty  in  having  any  control  in  that  particular;  and 
have  had  to  carry  on  the  system  of  Hanwell  with  the 
great  disadvantage  of  attendants  not  chosen  by  myself, 
20  very  often  they  being  such  as  I very  much  disapproved 
of ; and  on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  from  whence 
their  examples  are  taken,  I have  had  hundreds  of  at- 
tendants on  the  uncertain  support  of  whom  1 have  had 
to  try  to  maintain  one  uniform  system  ; consequently 
25  it  has  been  very  frequently  interrupted,  and  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  all  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  have  been,  up  to  this  time, 
carried  out  at  Hanwell.  I think,  at  the  time  the 
Visitors  visited,  one  matron  had  left,  and  another  had 
30  come,  or  there  was  some  change  at  that  time  which 
materially  disturbed  our  wards,  and  caused  the  intro- 
duction of  a number  of  ilbchosen  nurses  ; and  appear- 
ances were  such  as  would  not  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  things  occurred,  which  would  never  have 
35  occurred  if  the  attendants  had  acted  according  to  my 
directions. 

Q.  I suppose  that  what  the  Commissioners  stated 
they  saw  at  Hanwell,  they  really  did  see? 

A.  No,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation. 
40  Q.  How  many  keepers,  or  male  attendants,  have 
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you  at  Han  well  r 

A.  I think  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  fifteen, 
or  one  to  fifteen  and  a half,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  one  to 
5 every  four  and  a fraction  would,  in  your  judgment,  be 
sufficient  ? 

A.  Oh  yes.  In  private  houses  you  require  many 
more  attendants ; for  instance,  in  my  own  house, 
where  I take  five  or  six  ladies,  I have  sometimes  as 
10  many  attendants  as  ladies ; the  private  patients  require 
so  much  more  attention. 

Q.  You  consider  that  one  to  every  four  and  a frac- 
tion was  a sufficient  number  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ? 

15  A.  Yes,  if  they  have  no  other  duties.  In  the  French 
Public  Asylums,  they  are  supposed  to  have  one  atten- 
dant to  every  ten  patients  ; but  the  truth  is,  that  one 
half  of  them  are  employed  in  other  ways  ; and  I think 
they  have  not  more  than  we  provide  at  Hanwell,  by 
20  accumulating  them  as  it  were  in  wards,  and  having 
more  in  proportion  in  some,  and  fewer  in  others. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  attribute  a good  deal  of 
what  the  Commissioners  saw  when  they  were  at  Han- 
well, in  the  way  of  these  acts  of  violence,  to  the 
25  unusual  appearance  of  persons  going  into  the  Asylum, 
and  causing  an  excitement  among  the  patients  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  that  would  scarcely,  however,  ac- 
count for  this  observation  of  theirs,  “besides  these 
30  acts  of  violence,  we  observed  on  the  bodies  of  several 
other  patients  various  cuts  and  bruises,  which  we  were 
told  had  been  inflicted  by  their  insane  companions, 
and  which  we  rarely  met  with  in  other  Asylums. 
During  the  short  interval  between  the  first  and  last 
35  days  of  our  visit  to  this  Asylum,  in  June,  1843,  one  of 
the  male  patients  was  killed  by  another  ?” 

A.  With  respect  to  the  cuts  and  the  bruises  at  that 
time,  I am  not  capable  of  making  an  observation ; all 
I can  say  is,  that  our  casualties  are  scarcely  any  now. 
40  It  sounds  strong  that  one  male  patient  had  been  killed 
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by  another;  and  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  just  to 
mention  the  very  singular  circumstances  of  that  case. 
It  happened,  as  it  might,  where  people  are  sane  as 
well  as  insane.  One  man  said  some  thing  very  insult- 
5 ing  to  another ; the  other  was  a very  powerful  man, 
and  struck  him  a blow  on  the  head,  which  knocked 
him  down.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that  the  man’s 
skull  was  fractured,  and  he  eventually  died.  On  ex- 
amination after  death,  his  skull  was  found  to  be  of  the 
10  most  remarkable  thinness  that  was  ever  seen.  It  is 
one  consequence  of  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  that 
the  skull  is  always  marked  by  great  thickness,  or  great 
thinness ; and  in  this  case  it  was  so  remarkably  thin 
as  to  be  referred  to  in  the  books  as  being  like  brown 
15  paper.  This  was  said  to  be  a consequence  of  non- 
restraint; but  unless  every  patient  wears  a strait 
waistcoat,  from  January  1st,  to  December  3 1st,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  such  an  act ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  consequence  of  the  treatment  at  the  Asylum. 
20  Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  person  who  struck 
him,  was  he  subject  to  paroxysms  of  anger  % 

A.  He  was  a violent  patient;  but  not  long  after 
he  was  perfectly  well,  and  he  is  now  out.  I saw  him 
in  London  a twelvemonth  ago;  he  came  up  to  me  and 
25  spoke  to  me.  He  was  an  intelligent,  but  a powerful 
and  energetic  sort  of  man. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able,  at  Hamvell,  altogether  to 
get  rid  of  the  effect  of  those  disgusting  habits  which 
have  been  referred  to,  without  restraint  ? 

30  A.  I do  not  think  that  any  restraint  of  any  kind 
has  an  effect  on  those  habits,  except  merely  that  if 
you  put  a person  in  a dress  of  strong  materials,  you 
may  do  so.  I think  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
circumstance  generally,  in  some  Asylums.  I look  on 
35  the  results  themselves  as  the  results  of  the  malady, 
and  I do  not  think  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of  except 
by  improving  the  health  and  strengthening  the  mind 
of  the  patient. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
40  you  had  succeeded  at  Han  well  in  getting  rid  of  those 
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circumstances,  or  avoiding  the  effect  of  them  under 
the  non  restraint  system  ? 

A.  I have  nothing  really  to  state  upon  that  point, 
for  we  have  not  directed  much  attention  to  it.  S have 
5 always  said  there  is  too  much  stress  laid  on  this  part 
of  the  case.  Restraint  or  non  restraint  is  the  ques- 
tion. Among  the  poorer  classes  of  patients  there  is 
less  difficulty  to  contend  with  than  among  the  upper. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  classes  are 
10  found  more  manageable  then  the  better  classes  ? 

A.  They  are  more  manageable,  owing  to  the  habits 
of  difference  to  any  body  in  higher  station. 

Q.  Are  all  the  patients  at  Hanwell  pauper  pa~ 
tients  ? 

15  A.  All  of  them  are  paupers,  but  many  of  them 
are  persons  of  education,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
pauperism. 

Q.  Still  they  are  all,  when  there,  in  the  situation 
of  paupers  I 
20  A.  All  of  them. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Stone. 

Q.  My  friend  has  asked  you,  is  it  not  a subject  in 
which  many  enlightened  and  eminent  men  in  the  pro- 
25  fession  differ,  that  is,  as  to  restraint  or  non  restraint  ; 
what  do  you  mean  that  it  is  a subject  of  dispute 
whether  or  not  total  non  restraint  should  be  adopted  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  subject ; what  do  you 
consider  when  you  answer  that  question  ? 

30  A.  The  total  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint  is  the 
point  of  difference,  I think. 

Q.  The  difference  is  whether  there  should  be  a 
total  disuse  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  all  agree  that  restraints  should 
35  be  used  to  the  smallest  possible  extent ; but  all  do  not 
agree  that  they  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  the  subject  that 
is  in  dispute  ? 

A.  It  is. 

40  Q.  You  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend,  when 
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speaking  of  the  confinement  by  two  legs  or  one,  to 
whom  you  gave  credit,  to  Cook  or  Mr.  E.  If  you 
find  in  the  Medical  Journal  the  Superintendent  himself 
to  have  once  entered  “ legs  confined,”  and  the  s after- 
5 wards  to  have  been  erased,  partially  erased,  would 
that  at  all  increase  or  diminish  the  opinion  which  you 
have  given  as  to  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  E.  in  preference 
to  Cook  ? 

A.  Why,  I confess  it  would  rather  add  to  the 
10  doubt  on  the  whole  subject.  I should  be  willing  to 
interpret  it  thus  : that  there  had  been  a mistake  in  the 
report  of  the  case,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  both  legs  had  not  been  confined.  I should  rather 
be  inclined  to  give  it  that  interpretation  than  the 
15  other.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  impression  on  my 
mind  as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  himself,  because 
I remember  his  being  asked  what  he  meant,  and  his 
saying,  in  words  something  like  these,  that  “ two  legs 
were  confined,  and  not  one.”  It  appeared  to  me  as 
20  clear  as  any  statement  related  by  a man  of  anything 
that  could  ever  have  happened  to  him  as  could  be. 

Q-  (By  the  Chairman.)  Talking  of  the  escapes  of 
patients,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  Report 
of  the  Visitors  of  Hanwell,  in  1848? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  page  5 and  page  10  there  is  this  state- 
ment: “ Although  no  walls  have  yet  surrounded  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  Asylum  contiguous  to  roads 
and  to  the  fields,  but  which  preserves  the  whole  from 
30  prison-like  appearance,  and  excites  no  irritation  and 
offence,  yet  during  the  past  year  three  persons  only 
have  escaped,  whose  return  was  speedily  and  cheaply 
obtained.” 

A.  I am  aware  of  that. 

35 

Robert  Jones  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  I believe  you  had  a brother  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Bompas,  at  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  Do  you  remember  on  a Saturday  evening,  I 
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believe  it  was  a Saturday  evening,  that  he  was  fetched? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  sent  to  Dr.  Bompas, 
to  apprise  him  of  your  brother’s  insanity  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  ask  him  to  send  for  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  fetched  % 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  How? 

A.  In  Dr.  Bompas’s  cobourg,  which  he  has  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  patients  ; a proper  cobourg. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  cobourg  arrive  at  your 
house  ? 

15  A.  It  was  not  at  my  house,  it  was  at  my  sister’s. 

Q.  Well,  your  sister’s  then  ? 

A.  About  six  o’clock,  I think,  but  I cannot  tell 
exactly,  because  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  in  it  on  its  arrival  % 

20  A.  One  of  the  keepers. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  the  keeper  and  your  bro- 
ther to  Dr.  Bompas’s  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  there  ? 

25  A.  I think  we  were  about  half  an  hour  going  there, 
it  would  be  half-past  six  or  seven,  something  like  that. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  did  you  see  the  Doctor  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  left  your  brother  there  ? 

30  A.  Yes. 


Cross  examined  by  Mr  Keating . 

Q.  You  say  you  cannot  recollect  because  it  is  so 
long  ago  ? 

35  A.  Not  exactly  the  time. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  this  \ 
A.  My  brother  was  mentioning  it  the  other  day, 
Tuesday,  I think,  or  else  I did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

40  Q.  What  brother  ? 
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A.  My  brother  John,  at  Fishponds,  he  was  asking 
me  about  it. 

Q.  Is  he  here  l 

A.  No,  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  was  asking  you  something  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  it  by  any  one 
else  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Fripp.)  Is  that  your  brother  who  was 
the  patient? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  has  become  of  your 
brother  who  was  the  patient  1 

A.  He  is  at  home,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  spoken  of  this  to  any  one  but 
your  brother  John  1 

A.  No,  he  was  asking  me  about  it,  whether  1 
recollected  the  time  he  went  there,  that  was  all. 

Q,  Is  he  the  only  person  to  whom  you  have  spoken 
about  itl 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  your  brother  John  ? 

A.  He  is  at  home,  I suppose,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  recollect,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  the  hour  at  which  your  brother  was  fetched  1 

A.  Oh,  I could  not  tell  exactly  to  half  an  hour, 
but  I think  that  is  as  near  the  time  as  possible. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  in  1 

A.  It  was  in  harvest  time,  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Then  it  was  broad  daylight  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  not  very  dark  ; it  was  dusk. 

Q.  When  was  this,  in  what  yearl 

A.  Oh,  it  is  a twelvemonth  ago,  last  harvest  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  it  was  dusk  at 
half-past  six  in  harvest  time  ? 

A.  1 could  not  say  exactly  to  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Or  to  an  hour? 
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A.  No,  it  was  getting  on  dusk. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  swear  it  was  not  as  late  as 
nine  o’clock  ? 

A.  1 would  not  swear,  because  I do  not  know  ex- 
5 actly  what  time  it  was  ; it  was  as  near  as  I can  tell  ; 
it  may  be  nine  as  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Or  ten,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  Can  you  swear  it  was  not  ten  'l 
10  A.  I think  I can  safely  swear  that. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  that  your  brother 
was  fetched  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  Saturday. 

Q.  You  can  recollect  that,  cannot  you  ? 

15  A.  I believe  it  was  Saturday. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  Saturday  ? 

A.  No,  I will  not  swear  it,  because  I knew  nothing 
about  it  till  the  fly  came  after  me  and  took  me  quite 
by  surprise. 

20  Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  Just  now. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? 

A.  About  a couple  of  hours  ago. 

Q.  A fly  came  for  you  and  brought  you  here  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 


Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  on  Sunday  your 
brother  was  taken  ? 

A.  No. 


30  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  But,  according  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  it  was 
on  a Saturday,  and,  according  to  the  best  of  your  re- 
collection, it  was  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  according  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  about  on  the 
arrival  of  the  cobourg  and  the  keeper  on  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  We  were  in  the  house  talking  to  my  brother 
when  the  cobourg  came. 

40  (The  witness  then  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Stone  then  proposed  to  put  in  the  declaration  of 
Dr.  Howell,  to  which  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  Visitors  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  The  declara- 
tion was  supported  by  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Thomas 
5 Yates,  physician,  of  Brighton,  dated  the  27th  of 
November. 

Mr.  Keating  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  decla- 
ration, because  it  did  not  state  that  the  disease  under 
which  Dr.  Howell  was  labouring  was  of  a permanent 
10  character.  He  also  objected  to  Dr.  Howell’s  declara- 
tion being  received  on  two  grounds  : first,  because  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  Dr.  Bompas,  who  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him  ; and  se- 
condly, because  the  declaration  itself  was  illegal,  and 
15  the  Visitors  had  no  jurisdiction  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Stone  was  heard  in  support  of  the  reception  of 
the  declaration. 

The  Visitors  decided  that  they  could  not  receive  it. 

Mr.  Stone  then  applied  for  permission  to  examine 
20  the  Rev.  William  Mirehouse. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  peremptorily  objected  to  being  ex- 
amined, unless  Dr.  Bompas  wished  it. 

Mr  Keating  said  he  did  not,  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Bompas,  express  a wish  one  way  or  the  other. 

25  The  Visitors  decided  against  Mr.  Stone’s  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stone  intimated  that  he  should  not  examine 
any  more  witnesses. 

BO  * Mr.  R. K. sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Chairman.  What  are  you  ? 

$5  A.  I am  a linen  draper. 

O.  Where  % 

* The  evidence  of  this  and  the  following  witness,  was  taken  on  Friday, 
November  24,  as  they  were  not  able  to  remain  in  attendance  longer  than 
:0  that  day.  Their  testimony  is  introduced  here,  as  being  part  of  Dr. 
Bompas ’s  case. 
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A.  At  E. 

£).  Mr.  Keating.  In  October,  1846,  did  you  become 
an  inmate  of  the  Fishponds  Asylum  1 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Did  you  leave  it  in  the  month  of  August,  1847  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  I believe,  happily  quite  recovered  of  your 
malady  ? 

A.  I was  considered  so. 

10  Q.  Confining  your  attention,  which  I am  obliged  to 
do,  to  the  time  at  which  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  be- 
came the  superintendent  of  the  Asylum,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  period  of  your  discharge,  were  you  treated 
in  the  Asylum  with  kindnessand  attention  by  Dr.  Bompas? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  confining  your  attention  to  the  present 
Dr.  Bompas’s  administration  of  the  Asylum,  had  you 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  patients,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Asylum  as  yourself? 
20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  as  far  as  your  observation 
enables  you  to  speak,  whether  the  treatment  by  Dr. 
Bompas  to  the  other  patients,  whom  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  was  equally  kind  and  attentive  ? 

25  A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  so. 

Q.  Was  the  food  abundant  and  good  % 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  take  exercise? 

A.  In  the  garden. 

30  Q.  And  out  of  the  grounds  ? 

A.  And  out  of  the  grounds  latterly,  when  1 became 
well  enough. 

(2-  Then,  without  taking  you  through  the  details, 
during  the  time  of  your  residence  at  Fishponds,  and 

35  since  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  became  the  superintendent 
of  the  Asylum,  had  you  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  every 
respect  with  your  treatment  there  by  him  ? 

A.  I never  had  any  complaint  to  make. 

Q.  Was  there  ample  provision  made  for  the  purposes 

40  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  patients  ? 
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A.  In  my  opinion  there  was. 

Q.  What  w as  the  general  demeanour  of  the  keepers 
in  Dr.  Bompas’s  establishment? 

A.  They  were  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  and,  I 
5 believe,  to  the  other  patients. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  to  the  other  patients? 

A.  As  far  as  I know. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

10  Q.  Yours,  I believe,  was  a case,  was  it  not,  of  great 
depression  of  spirits  ? 

A.  Not  altogether  that — it  was  a nervous  debility. 
Q.  Had  you  been  ever,  prior  to  October,  1846,  in 
an  Asylum  ? 

15  A.  I had  been  at  that  Asylum  previously. 

H ow  long,  previously  to  1846  ? 

In  1844. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  on  that  occa- 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

? 


- sion 
20  A. 

Q. 


From  May  till  September. 

I believe  during  the  whole  time  you  were  there, 
from  October  to  August,  neither  your  memory  nor  your 
understanding  was  at  all  impaired,  as  far  as  you  can 
judge  ? 

25  A.  I believe  not. 

Chairman.  When  you  ask  that  question  does  it 
apply  to  the  first  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I limited  it,  sir,  from  October,  1846,  to 
August,  1847.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there, 

30  from  1846  to  1847,  during  the  time  of  the  present  Dr. 
Bompas,  were  you  under  any  mechanical  restraint- 
chained  ? 

A.  No. 

Chairman.  Under  no  mechanical  restraint  whatever  ? 

35  A.  I cannot  say  that  I was  not  under  any  mecha- 
nical restraint  whatever,  1 remember  on  one  occasion 
that  during  the  night  I had  the  waistcoat  on. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  that  in  the  present  Dr.  Bompas’s 
time,  or  in  the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  time? 

40  I believe  in  the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  time. 
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Q.  My  question  is  confined  to  the  present  Dr.  Born- 
pas’s  time. 

A.  Then  I think  I may  safely  say  that  I was  not 
under  any  mechanical  restraint. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Bom  pas 
died  in  the  year  1847  % 

A.  In  February. 

Q.  Between  October  and  February,  had  you  consi- 
5 derably  recovered  ? 

A.  I should  think  so. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  establishment  were  you  placed 
in  ; what  department  % 

A.  I was  placed  in  a department  farthest  from  the 
10  house,  with  a garden  attached  to  it. 

Q.  I believe  that  is  what  is  called  the  Gentlemen’s 
Department  ? 

A.  I believe  it  is  so  called. 

Chairman . Farthest  from  the  front  of  the  house  ? 

15  A.  Farthest  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Stone . With  a garden  attached  to  it? 

A.  With  a garden  attached  to  it. 

Q.  And  in  that  garden  you  were  allowed  to  walk, 
and  amuse  yourself? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  from  February,  between  February  and 
March,  1847,  you  very  rapidly  recovered? 

A.  I believe  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you,  from  the  first  period  of  your  entering, 
25  in  October,  1846,  to  the  period  of  your  discharge, 
continue  in  that  room  in  which  you  were  placed  on 
your  entering  ? 

A.  I did  not. 

Q.  When  were  you  changed  ? 

30  A.  A little  after  the  present  Doctor  had  the  super- 
intendence. 

Q.  Where  were  you  changed  from  ? 

A.  I was  changed  from  the  place  I have  already 
described,  to  a more  closely  confined  situation,  as  a 
35  sort  of  coercion. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  situation  ? 
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A.  In  the  latter  place  ! 

Q.  Yes  ? 

A.  Until  I left ; I preferred  it,  or  I might  have  re- 
40  turned  to  my  former  place. 

Q.  Then  you  remained  there  until  you  left  by  your 
own  desire  ! 

A.  I did  so. 

Q.  Preferring  it  to  the  situation  you  were  in  before  ! 

5 A.  That  was  the  case. 

Q.  You  were  never  in  the  department  which  is 
called  the  noisy  department”  were  you  ; you  were 
never  placed  there  ! 

A.  Not  with  the  noisy  patients. 

10  Q.  That  is  what  I was  asking? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  were  with  you  in  the  department  in 
which  you  were  first  placed  \ 

Chairman.  We  have  three  distinct  departments,  was 
15  the  second  department  to  which  he  was  removed,  the 
noisy  department  ? 

Mr . Stone . No,  sir,  was  it  what  is  called  the  “ Far- 
mers’  department/’  the  middle  department  % 

A.  That  is  what  it  is  called,  is  it  ! I do  not  know 
20  the  term. 

Chairman.  Then  what  he  was  removed  to  was  the 
middle  department  1 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman.  And  not  the  noisy  ! 

25  Mr,  Stone.  Not  the  noisy.  (To  the  Witness.)  I 
believe  the  expenses  are  less  in  that  department,  are 
they  not,  than  in  that  which  you  first  entered! 

A.  That  I believe  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  gave  no  trouble  to  the  keepers  at  all,  did 
30  you  % 

A.  I believe  not  a great  deal. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  in  the  establishment  did  you 
ever  from  curiosity  go  into  the  noisy  ward  ! 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  It  is  called  the  dirty  ward,  I believe,  is  not  it  ? 

A.  It  may  be  so. 
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Q.  How  long  did  your  visit  last? 

A.  It  might  have  been  for  a few  minutes  only. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  go  to  church  whilst  you 

40  were  there  ? 

A.  I went  to  the  church  service  at  the  chapel  on 
the  Tuesdays,  regularly. 

Q.  Not  the  chapel,  the  church  service  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  church  service. 

5 Q.  The  church  service  was  performed,  I am  told, 
once  a week  ? 

A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  And  you  attended  regularly,  from  the  time  of 
your  entry  until  you  were  discharged  ? 

10  A.  When  I became  well  enough  to  commence  at- 
tending, then  I attended  till  I left. 

Q.  When  was  that  ; how  soon  after  your  entering? 

A.  I should  think  just  about  the  time  that  the  pre- 
sent Doctor  had  the  superintendence. 

15 

Re-examined  by  Mr\  Keating. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  this  third  class 
ward  was  not  called  the  dirty  ward  ; did  you  ever  hear 
it  called  by  that  name? 

A.  Never, 

25  Q.  Then  I understand  from  your  answer  to  my 
learned  friend,  that  you  were  at  first  in  what  we  may 
call  the  first  class,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  here,  the 
Gentlemen’s  Ward,  and  you  were  transferred  to  the 
second  class  ? 

30  A.  That  was  the  case. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  two  of  the  three 
wards  of  the  establishment  ? 

A.  I had  so. 

35  Q.  Does  the  remark  which  you  made,  has  the 
treatment  being  good  in  the  particulars  you  mentioned, 
extend  to  both  wards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  experience  from  the  present  Dr. 

40  Bompas  any  opposition  whatever  to  your  attendance  at 
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the  Church,  or  upon  the  Church  Service,  when  you  were 
fit  to  go  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  May  I ask  whether  you  are  Churchman  or 
5 Dissenter  ? 

A.  I am  a Dissenter. 

Q.  And  although  you  are  a Dissenter,  you  regu- 
larly attended  on  the  Tuesdays  the  Church  Service, 
without  the  slightest  opposition  from  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Dr.  Bompas  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  attendance  at  Church  of  any  patient 
who  was  fit  to  attend  Church  ? 

A.  No. 

15  Chairman . In  the  second  department  which  you 

were  in,  what  was  the  provision  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
patients — how  were  their  rooms  furnished  ? 

A.  I thought  mine  quite  equal  to  the  first  department 
I was  in. 

20  Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  rooms  ? 

A.  I seldom  went  into  the  other  rooms  ; we  were 
rather  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with  other  patients. 

Q.  What  were  the  provisions  in  your  room  ? 

A.  I had  in  my  room  a chair  or  two  chairs.  I do 

25  not  know  that  I had  a table,  but  I had  a large  place 
where  I could  place  a glass — a window  frame,  or 
rather  a window  sill.  I had  a glass  allowed  me  to 
dress  with. 

Q.  A looking-glass  ? 

30  A.  A looking-glass  ; and  with  regard  to  washing, 
from  preference  I washed  below  stairs,  where  I could 
have  a greater  abundance  of  water. 

Q.  Had  you  the  means  of  washing  in  your  room  ? 

A.  I could  have  had,  I suppose- 

35  Q.  Had  you,  or  had  you  not,  the  means  of  washing 
in  your  room  ? Had  you  a washing  stand? 

A.  I had  in  my  first  apartment,  but  not  in  the 
second. 

Q.  I am  asking  you  as  to  the  second  department  ? 

40  A.  Then  I had  not. 
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Q.  Nor  a basin,  nor  jug,  I suppose  ? 

A.  Nor  a basin,  nor  jug. 

Q.  Nor  a towel  ? 

A.  Neither. 

Q.  Nor  had  you  a close  stool  in  that  room  ? 

A.  When  I took  medicine  it  was  brought  in 
for  me. 

Q.  On  other  occasions  ? 

A.  It  was  not  usually  there. 

Q.  From  preference  you  washed  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? 

A.  Either  in  the  court  where  there  was  a pump  of 
rain  water,  or  in  a passage  leading  to  this  court,  where 
I had  a basin  placed  on  a chair,  and  a towel. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  in  winter  as  well  as  summer? 

A.  1 was  there  only  in  the  spring  and  summer  in 
that  department. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  while  you  were  in  that 
department  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  others  wash  in  the  same  way  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  doors  and  in  doors  ? 

A.  According  as  they  would  prefer  it. 

Q.  How  many  persons  so  washed  while  you  were 
there  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I should  say  perhaps  three  or  four  would  wash 
in  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  basins  were  there  prepared  for  the 
three  or  four  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  I remember  exactly.  I 
should  suppose  that  they  would  have  a basin  each,  if 
they  wished  to  wash  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  recollect  more  than  one  basin 
being  used  ? 

A.  I do  not  clearly  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  remember  a bucket  being  used  ? 

A,  I never  washed  in  a bucket,  unless  it  had  been 
from  choice,  when  I placed  it  on  the  pump,  for  some- 
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times  I immersed  my  head  in  the  bucket. 

Q.  Did  others  do  the  same  ? 

A.  Not  usually  I think,  there  was  a basin  used 
more  frequently. 

5 Q.  Was  there  any  soap  there  ? 

A.  Plenty. 

Mr,  Mirehouse.  When  you  were  first  brought  into 
the  Asylum  you  were  brought  in  by  means  of  an  order 
from  one  of  your  relatives,  I believe,  signed  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Chairman . Do  not  say  yes,  unless  you  know— 
perhaps  you  may  know  nothing  about  it 

A.  I do  remember  that. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Were  you  discharged  by  an  order 
1 5 of  your  relative,  or  discharged  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  by  my  relative. 

Q.  Then  although  cured,  you  were  kept  there  until 
your  relative  discharged  you.  You  were  sent  there 
by  your  relative.  I ask  you,  were  you  discharged  by 
20  your  relative  or  by  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  By  my  relative  most  clearly. 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  at  first,  that  you 
went  out  when  you  were  cured  ? 

A.  I remember  on  a visit  of  yours  to  the  establish- 
25  ment  naming  to  you  that  I thought  myself  cured,  and 
appealed  before  you  to  the  Doctor — the  reply  which  the 
Doctor  made  was,  “that  he  thought  me  well  enough 
to  leave,  and  that  he  had  written  to  my  friends  to  come 
and  see  me,”  and  that  I should  leave — and  that  I think 
30  was  the  last  time  you  visited  during  my  being  there. — * 
In  a few  days  after  my  relative  came  and  took  me  away 
with  him. 

Mr.  Kripp.  It  is  rather  hard  to  take  a suppositious 
case  till  we  ascertain  the  fact  ; he  says,  he  supposes,  he 
35  was  discharged  by  the  order  of  a relation. 

Chairman.  He  said  since,  that  he  was  discharged 
decidedly  by  the  order  of  his  relation. 

Mr.  Stone.  “ Most  clearly.’’ 

Mr.  Keating.  His  relative  came  in  consequence  of 
40  Dr.  Bompas  having  written  to  his  relative  before  the 
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visit  of  Mr.  Mirehouse. 

Mr.  Price . Does  he  know  that  his  relative  received 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  No,  sir  ; all  he  knows  is  this,  that 
5 when  Mr.  Mirehouse  visited,  Dr.  Bompas  stated  that 
he  had  written  to  the  relative,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards the  relative  came  and  took  him  away. 

Mr . Mirehouse.  ( To  the  Witness.)  Is  your 
recollection  so  perfect  as  to  say  distinctly  that  those 
10  words  passed  between  you  and  me,  that  Dr.  Bompas 
had  written  to  your  relative  to  have  you  removed,  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  or  a word  of  the  sort  ? 

A.  I can  remember  distinctly  that  you  asked  me 
how  I was  ; my  reply  was,  that  I thought  myself  fit 
15  to  be  out,  or  well  enough  to  leave,  and  I then  said, 
what  will  the  Doctor  say  ? The  Doctor  was  present, 
and  the  remark  the  Doctor  made  was,  that  he  either 
had  communicated  with  my  friends  or  would  commu- 
nicate with  them  to  that  effect,  that  I was  well  enough 
20  to  leave,  and  that  I might  leave.  I know  this,  that 
in  a few  days  after  I did  leave. 

Mr.  Witts , You  stated  that  you  occasionally  pre- 
ferred to  immerse  your  head  in  a bucket,  and  then  you 
used  the  bucket? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  at  other  times  you  had  a basin  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr , Price. — Supposing  you  had  preferred  as  a mat- 
ter of  choice  to  have  washed  in  your  own  room  instead 
30  of  going  down  stairs  at  all,  would  you  have  had  accom- 
modation for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I could  not  have  had  it  without  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  servant  ; if  the  servant  had  refused  me  I 
must  have  applied  to  the  Doctor. 

35  Q.  In  that  case  do  you  apprehend  that  you  really 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  wash  in  your  own 
room  ? 

A.  That  must  have  depended  either  upon  the 
servant  or  the  Doctor. 

40  Q.  Then  it  was  not  a matter  of  choice,  in  fact, 
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that  you  washed  down  stairs  ? 

Mr , hVitts.  He  never  asked  for  it. 

A.  No,  I never  asked  for  it  ; it  was  the  custom  to 
wash  down  stairs  when  I went  in  that  department,  and 
5 I had  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone . Will  you  ask  him,  sir,  how  long  he 
remained  in  the  Asylum  after  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Mirehouse? 

Chairman.  Had  you  any  water  in  your  room  at  any 
10  time  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  last  department. 

Q.  In  the  second  department? 

A.  In  the  second  department. 

Q.  I am  confining  my  question  to  that.  You  had 
15  no  water  in  that  room  at  any  time  while  you  were  in 
that  room  ? 

A.  Except  for  my  feet. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  Can  you  recollect  how  many  days 
it  was  that  you  remained  in  the  Asylum  after  my  visit  ? 
2 0 Mr.  Stone.  The  books  will  show  that. 

A.  It  may  have  been  ten  days,  I cannot  tell  exactly* 

Q.  About  a week  or  ten  days  ? 

A.  It  might  have  been  about  that  ? 

Chairman . How  often  had  you  the  water  for  your 
25  feet  ? 

A.  Whenever  I wished  it. 

Mr.  Price . Warm  water,  I presume? 

A.  Warm  water. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  have 
60  a note  taken  that  from  the  Visitors*  Hook  it  appears 
that  Air.  Mirehouse’s  visit  was  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  the  discharge  on  the  21st  ? 

Chairman.  That  is  quite  near  enough  ; quite  as 
near  as  you  can  possibly  expect  a person  to  remember. 
35  The  Witness  withdrew . 

Thomas  C.  sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  a mason  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  On  the  27th  of  November,  in  the  last  year,  did 
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you  become  ail  inmate  of  the  Fishponds  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  weeks  did  you  remain  there? 

A.  Seven. 

5 Q.  During*  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  Fish- 
ponds Asylum,  were  you  treated  with  kindness  and 
attention,  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  kindness  and  attention  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  first  went  there,  I believe,  you  were 
a little  wild  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  that  lasted,  were  you 
15  confined  within  the  premises  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  allowed  to  go  out,  to  walk  out  of  the 
grounds  ? 

A.  No. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Q.  Or  in  the  grounds  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Confined  to  the  court  ? 

A.  Confined  to  the  yard. 

Q.  Was  the  food  good  that  you  received  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  well  lodged  at  night? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Comfortably  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Chairman . We  have  never  had  the  slightest  com- 
plaint against  the  diet  of  the  establishment  ) we  have 
never  had  a word  against  it. 

Mr.  Keating . True,  sir. 

Chairman.  I do  not  wish  to  stop  you,  but  I wish 
to  state  publicly  that  there  never  has  been  the  slightest 
complaint, 

Mr . Mirehouse . I can  state  also  that  during  all  the 
years  I have  visited,  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  that 
kind  to  make. 

Mr.  Keating . I was  instructed  that  there  was  one 
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case  of  that  description  to  be  brought  forward. 

Mr . Witts,  That  is  a very  good  reason  why  the 
question  should  be  asked. 

Chairman.  Of  course. 

5 Mr.  Keating  (to  the  Witness.)  What  was  the 
behaviour  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment  towards 
you  ? 

A.  Very  kind. 

Q.  After  some  time  did  you  get  better  ? 

10  A.  Yes  ; I left  the  Asylum. 

Q.  You  left  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ward  were  you  in  ; do  you  know  which 
of  the  classes  ? 

1 5 A.  There  are  but  two  classes  ; I was  in  the  out- 
ward yard  ; I do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bompas 
called  that  yard. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  the  Farmers’  ward? 

A.  It  was  the  Farmers’  ward,  I believe,  it  is  called  ? 
20  Mr.  Stone.  Where  you  were  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Chairman,  I think  you  may  get  at  the  other  ward ; 
it  is  to  the  noisy  ward  that  the  strong  room  is  attached  ; 
there  is  no  strong  room,  I believe,  attached  to  the 
25  Farmers’  ward  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Chairman . You  may  get  at  what  ward  it  was  by 
that  distinction.  (To  the  Witness.)  Was  there  any 
30  strong  room  attached  to  your  ward  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Keating . Then  it  was  the  Farmers’  ward  ; 
had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  other 
persons  who  were  patients  in  the  establishment  with 
35  yourself  were  treated  ; whether  they  were  treated 
kindly  and  with  attention  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a great 
many  of  them. 

Q.  And  from  that  opportunity,  could  you  observe 
40  whether  they  were  treated  with  kindness  and  attention  ? 
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A.  Yes  ; I never  saw  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Could  you  see  whether  the  patients  in  your 
ward  took  much  exercise,  those  who  were  able  to 
go  out  ? 

5 A.  Yes;  they  often  went  out. 

Q.  H ow  did  they  go  out,  in  parties  or  how  ? 

A.  Yes  ; in  general  two  or  three  together,  or 
three  or  four,  what  would  happen. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Fishponds  ? 

10  A.  It  was  too  much  expense  for  my  friends. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  at  Fishponds,  do  you  remem- 
ber a patient  of  the  name  of  V.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  by  the  name  of  Farmer  V.  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  he  did  so. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  met  with  the 
accident  ? 

A.  Yes. 


20 


25 


Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A, 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 


Did  you  see  him  after  the  accident  ? 

Yes,  frequently. 

Where  was  he  ? 

In  his  bedroom. 

Did  he  appear  to  be  comfortable  there  ? 

Yes. 

Well  taken  care  of? 

Yes. 

Did  you  talk  to  him  at  all  ? 

Yes,  frequently. 

Did  he  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  his  treatment, 
30  or  otherwise  ? 

A.  Quite  satisfied.  He  never  made  any  complaint 
to  me,  nor  I never  heard  him  to  any  one  else. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  a fire  in  his 
room  ? 


35  A.  Yes,  he  had  a fire  in  his  room.  After  he  got 
better,  there  was  a room  provided  for  him  where  there 
was  a fire. 

Q.  When  he  got  up  ? 

A.  Yes- 

40  Q.  There  was  a room  provided  for  him  and  he  had 
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a fire  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  appeared  to  you  to  be  comfortable  ? 

A.  Very  comfortable,  indeed.  I often  used  to  go 
and  sit  with  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Stone. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  when  you  went  to 
him  and  sat  with  him  by  the  fire  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  In  the  winter  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  December  I believe  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  had  left  his  bed  had  he  a 
fire  to  sit  by  ? 

A.  Well,  I could  not  say  how  long  it  was.  When 
he  got  better  he  sometimes  used  to  sit  up  two  hours  or 
sometimes  three  hours,  according  as  he  chose. 

Q.  And  then  he  had  a fire  ? 

A.  Yes  ; there  was  a fire  provided  for  him  whether 
he  got  up  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  room,  was  it,  in  which  he 
slept  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Had  you  access  at  all  times  to  that  room  ? 

A.  Oh ! yes. 

Q.  And  had  the  others  who  were  in  the  Farmers’ 
Ward  also  access  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  the  like,  I believe. 

Q.  Was  that  the  room  in  which  the  patients 
ordinarily  sat  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not  ; it  was  up  stairs ; the  patients 
were  not  there  generally. 

Q.  It  was  not  their  ordinary  sitting-room  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

A.  Old  Sodbury. 

Q.  In  Wiltshire  ? 

A,  Gloucestershire. 

Q.  You  were  there  seven  weeks  only  ? 

A.  Seven  weeks  only. 

Q.  I believe  you  were  celebrated  whilst  you  were 
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there  for  the  goodness  of  your  temper  and  your  jovial 
manner  ; you  used  to  sing  songs  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I was  pretty  merry  there,  I believe. 

Q.  And  amused  them  all  ? 

5 A.  Yes  ; I used  to  amuse  myself. 

Q.  By  singing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  My  learned  friend  lias  asked  you  whether  you 
were  well  treated  and  kindly  treated ; you  were 
10  never  chained  down  by  the  leg,  were  you  ? 

A.  No  ; I was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  noisy  department  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; 1 frequently  used  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  To  go  in  and  look  on  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  there,  did  you  write  letters  to 
your  friends  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I wrote  two  letters — something  ; I do 
not  know  whether  they  ever  went  or  not. 

20  Mr . Price.  Was  he  taken  into  the  noisy  ward,  or 

did  he  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Stone . I will  ask  that.  (To  the  Witness .) 
Were  you  taken  into  the  noisy  ward,  or  did  you  go  in 
of  your  own  accord  from  curiosity  ? 

25  A.  From  curiosity  ; just  to  look  on. 

Q.  I do  not  believe,  if  I am  instructed  rightly, 
that  you  were  out  of  temper  all  the  while  you  were 
there  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not  believe  I was. 

30  Q.  When  you  were  about  to  leave,  did  not  the 
patients  express  their  sorrow  at  your  going  away  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; they  did  so. 

Q.  You  addressed  two  letters,  you  say,  to  your 
friends  ; have  you  since  made  enquiry  as  to  whether 
35  they  ever  reached  your  friends  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I asked. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  get  ? 

A.  They  said  they  never  received  a letter, 

Q.  You  were  removed,  I believe,  from  Dr. 
40  Bompas’s  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Gloucester  ? 
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A,  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  left  Dr.  Bompas’s,  what  means  had 
you  of  taking  exercise  ? Had  you  anything  but  the 
yard  to  walk  in  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; there  were  many  things  to  amuse 
any  one’s  self  with. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  out-door  exercise. 

A.  At  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No  ; because  I did  not  leave  the  yard. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  but  the  yard  to  walk  in  P 
A.  No. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  at  Gloucester,  did  you  find 
fault  with  the  change? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  rather  pleased  at  it,  were  you  not  ? 
A.  From  leaving  Dr.  Bompas’s? 

Q.  No ; with  the  establishment  at  Gloucester. 
Q.  Which  did  you  like  the  best  of  the  two  ? 

A.  I would  rather  be  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  of  the  two. 
Q.  You  were  with  the  paupers  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  expense  was  too  much  for  you,  wTas  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  went  as  a pauper  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Gloucester  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whilst  you  were  at  Gloucester  had  you  ex- 
ercise ? 


30  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  opportunity  had  you  of  taking  exercise 
at  Gloucester  ? 

Q.  Oh  ! I used  to  go  out  white-washing,  and  out 
in  the  garden  a little  way. 

35  Q.  White-washing,  and  you  amused  yourself  in 

the  garden  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A large  garden  ? 

A.  A very  large  garden  there  ; I think  it  is  twenty 
40  acres  of  land  there. 
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Q.  You  say  you  were  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  when  V. 
met  with  the  accident.  How  long1  had  you  been  at 
Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

A.  About  three  weeks  or  a month  ; something 
5 like  that. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  V.  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
on  which  he  met  with  this  accident  ? 

A.  Yes,  I had. 

Q.  What  state  was  he  in  ? 

10  A.  Oh  ! about  as  usual ; I did  not  see  anything 
different  in  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident  P 

A.  No  ; I did  not. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  he  was  drunk  or 

15  sober  ? 

A.  No  ; I could  not  say. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  ? 

A.  No  ; I do  not. 

20  Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  soon  after  the 
accident  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  I saw  him  for  a day  or  two  after 
the  accident. 

Chairman.  How  long  after  the  accident  ? 

25  A.  Two  or  three  days,  I think  ; not  in  his  room. 

Mr , Stone . .Where  was  he  when  you  first  saw 
him  ; in  bed  ? 

A.  In  bed. 

Q.  Had  he  recovered  before  you  left  entirely  ? 

30  A.  Well,  he  was  got  a great  deal  better  ; he  was 
in  the  day-room  by  the  fire  when  I left. 

Q.  Able  to  get  up  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ; a great  deal  better  he  was  getting  ; 
I think  he  came  down  once  or  twice  before  I left. 

35  Q.  Down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  into  the  little  sitting-room  ; into  the 
keeper's  room,  I think  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  on  V.  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I was  not  authorized  to  attend  him,  but  if 

40  he  wanted  anything  I was  always  very  happy  to  wait 
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upon  him. 

Q.  Did  you,  whilst  you  were  there,  occasionally 
wait  upon  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  he  wanted  anything. 

5 Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  seeing  him,  no  more  ; I was  acquainted 
with  him  there — no  more  than  that. 

Q.  You  never  treated  him  with  one  of  your  songs, 
did  you  ? 

10  A.  No  ; he  was  not  in  our  department. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  your  department  whilst  you 
were  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

1 5 Q.  As  to  V.,  was  there  any  want  of  attendance 

upon  V.  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  an  attendant  specially  appointed  for 
him,  Hunt? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  ever 
chained  down  by  the  leg  ; pray  have  you  ever  seen 
any  degree  of  severity  exercised  towards  any  patient 
that  you  did  not  consider  absolutely  necessary  ? 

25  A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  did  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  restraint  used  frequently  or  seldom  to  the 
patients  ? 

30  A.  I never  saw  any. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  restraint  used  in  your  ward? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  writing  letters. 
Were  the  two  letters  that  you  wrote  very  soon  after 

35  you  went  there  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  next  day,  I think. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  rather  wild  ? 

A.  Yes. 

A.  Do  you  recollect  whether  one  of  the  letters 

40  was  requesting  your  mother  to  give  somebody  a punch 
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on  the  head  ? 

A.  I believe  it  was. 

Q And  you  found  out  that  she  never  got  that 
letter  ? 

5 A.  No;  I do  not  think  myself  the  letter  was  fit 
to  go. 

Q.  You  do  not  now  think  the  letter  was  fit  to  go? 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  other  was  to  an  uncle  of  yours,  was  not 
10  it,  very  much  of  the  same  sort?  Was  the  other  to 
your  uncle  ? 

A.  No ; it  was  not  to  my  uncle  ; it  was  to  Mr. 
Forman. 

Q.  Was  that  letter  a very  instructive  letter? 

15  A,  No  ; nearly  the  same,  I believe. 

Q.  Nearly  the  same  as  the  other,  you  believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  garden  amuse- 
ments at  Gloucester  ; did  you  work  in  the  garden 
20  there  occasionally  ? 

A.  Yes,  sometimes. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  by  way  of  amusement? 
A.  I had  the  room  to  sweep  and  the  fire  to  look 
to — the  day- room. 

25  Q.  Did  you  in  fact  make  yourself  generally  useful  ? 
A.  Yes,  anything  that  came  to  hand. 

Q.  However,  that  was  the  amusement? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  in  fetching  beer 
30  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I used  to  fetch  the  beer. 

Q.  You  used  to  fetch  the  beer  occasionally  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr-  Stone . At  Gloucester  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts.  Where  from  ? 

A.  From  the  brewery,  out  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Keating . For  whom  ? 

A.  For  the  patients  in  our  ward  \ 39  patients  I 
40  think  there  were  in  our  ward. 
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Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  you  have 
seen  restraint  at  Dr.  Bompas’s.-—  Have  you  seen 
mechanical  restraint  at  Gloucester  ? 

A.  No  ; I never  saw  any  restraint  ; I never  saw  a 
5 man  hand-cuffed,  but  once  ; there  was  one  man  hand- 
cuffed. 


Q. 

A. 


gloves. 


You  saw  one  man  hand-cuffed  at  Gloucester  ? 
Yes  ; one.  He  had  the  gloves  on — a pair  of 


10  Q.  Did  those  gloves  confine  his  hands  ? 

A.  Yes  ; they  confined  his  hands  for  the  time,  for 
the  keepers  to  take  him  out  walking.  He  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  trying  to  bite  the  keepers,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it. 

15  Q.  They  were  obliged  to  restrain  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  wrists  were 
fastened  together  by  some  means  or  other. 

A.  No  ; I could  not  say  ; I think  they  were  ; but 
20  I could  not  swear  whether  they  were  or  not.  T hat 
man  was  very  mad,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hayward.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  Wicker. 

Chairman.  You  say  you  were  employed  to  fetch 
25  beer  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I fetched  beer  for  patients. 

Q.  That  was  from  the  brewery  down  in  the 
garden  ? 

A.  Yes, 

30  Q.  What  did  you  fetch  it  in  ? 

A.  In  a bottle. 

Q.  A wooden  bottle  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayward.  For  the  patients  who  were  em- 
35  ployed  in  the  garden  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  ; it  was  for  the  patients  in  our 
ward.  They  used  to  go  out  frequently  in  the  garden, 
some  of  them. 

Chairman.  How  was  the  bung  of  the  bottle 
40  fastened  where  the  beer  was  put  in 
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A.  It  had  a string  on. 

Q.  And  a cork  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  take  out  the  cork 

A.  I could  take  out  the  cork  if  I liked  ; I had  the 
beer  to  take  out,  and  hand  it  round  to  all  the  patients 
at  meal  times. 

Q.  I mean  you  could  take  out  the  cork  and  drink 
as  much  as  you  pleased  ? 

A.  Yes  ; but  there  was  a general  keeper  to  go 
with  me. 


15 
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Mr.  Hayward . About  this  glove  you  were  talking 
of  at  Gloucester  ; was  there  any  iron  attached  to  it 
at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  a glove  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fastened  to  the  wrist  ? 

A.  Well,  I could  not  say  whether  it  was  fastened 
to  the  wrist  or  not  ? 

Q.  Could  the  patient  separate  his  hands  ? 

A.  That  I could  not  say  ; I do  not  think  he  could. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  on  the  glove  to  unite  the 
two  together  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I think  they  were  fastened  ; but  I cannot  exactly 


say- 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  fastened  them  together  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  a bit  of  string — something  like 
that— but  I do  not  think  tne  wrists  were  fastened 
30  together  any  more  than  the  gloves  were  on. 

Q.  You  mean,  it  could  be  fastened? 

A.  It  was  fastened  round  the  wrist  to  keep  the 
gloves  on. 

Q.  The  glove  was  fastened  on  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Witts.  Were  the  two  wrists  fastened  to- 
No,  I think  not. 

Mr.  Hayward.  There  was  no  iron  I 
A.  No. 


gether? 

A. 


40 
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Mr.  Price.  Did  you  ever  go  to  church  when  you 
were  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  to  go  ? 

A.  No,  I believe  not. 

Chairman.  Though  you  did  not  go  to  church,  per- 
haps you  attended  service  in  the  chapel  on  the  Tuesday, 
when  there  was  church  service  ; did  you  do  that? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  Did  you  attend  any  service  at  all? 

A.  While  I was  at  Dr.  Bompas’s  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  ever  expressed  any  wish  to  do  so  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  at  all ; did  you  ever  ask  leave  to 
gor 

A.  I often  asked  leave  to  go  out. 

Q.  To  go  to  church  ? 

A.  Yes,  l think  I did. 

Q.  Mr.  Witts.  Or  chapel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  And  were  you  refused  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? 

A.  Because  they  thought  I was  too  wild  to  go  out. 
Chairman.  And  I suppose  you  now  think  yourself 
you  were  too  wild  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do. 

Mr.  Stone.  Were  the  Gloves  which  you  have  de- 
scribed to  have  been  placed  on  this  very  mad  man  kept 
on  when  he  was  in  the  establishment  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  taken  off  when  he  was  in  the 


room. 

35  Q.  Then  they  were  only  put  on  when  he  was  taken 
out  to  walk  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establishment  ? 

A,  Yes,  he  was  taken  round  the  garden. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr, s\  Bom  pas  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  mother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter 
Bom  pas  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Widow,  I believe,  of  the  late  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  superintended  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  Fishponds  Asylum  ? 

A.  Since  the  year  1817. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a patient  in  the  Fishponds 
Asylum,  a Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  leaving  the  Fishponds 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  he  left  the  Fishponds  Asylum,  do  you 
remember  having  an  interview  with  him  ] 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  before  he  left  the  Fish- 
♦ 

A.  The  first  interview  which  I had  with  him  was  a 
few  weeks  before,  but  I am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  apartment;  or  where  did 
you  see  him  ] 

A.  I saw  him  in  our  own  drawing  room. 

Q.  Did  he  come  without  being  sent  for] 

A.  He  sent  the  servant  to  request  an  interview  with 
me. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  a few  weeks] 

A.  I am  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  time;  it  was 
when  he  was  getting  better. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  it  was,  at  all  events,  as 
much  as  two  or  three  weeks  ? 

A.  I think  it  was. 

Q.  When  he  came  to  you  in  the  drawing  room,  be 
kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Magistrates  what  passed  on 
that  occasion,  between  you  and  Mr.  E. 

A.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  see  me  ; that  he  much 
regretted  what  had  passed  ; that  he  could  not  control 
his  temper.  I expressed  my  wish  that  he  should  have 
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every  attention  and  comfort  ; on  which  he  said  he  was 
much  obliged,  and  that  the  servants  were  very  attentive 
to  him,  very  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  further  that  he  said 
on  that  occasion? 

A.  I find  it  difficult  to  state.  We  had  a little  con- 
versation. He  spoke  of  his  illness,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  very  distressing  state  he  was  in,  being  liable  to  such 
attacks  that  it  interfered  with  his  prospects  in  life.  I 
cannot  remember  all  that  passed. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  Mr.  E/s  visit  last  on  that 
occasion  ? 

A.  I should  think  perhaps  he  was  with  me  twenty 
min  utes. 

Q.  Now  can  you  state  generally  whether  Mr.  E. 
upon  that  occasion  expressed  himself  satisfied  or  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  mode  in  which  he  had  been  treated? 

A.  He  certainly  expressed  himself  satisfied  at  that 
time,  and  thankful  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  received. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  at  all  on  general  subjects,  or  was 
it  confined  to  the  subjects  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A.  It  was  merely  confined,  on  his  part,  to  his  own 
state. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  E.  on  any  subsequent  occasion, 
before  he  left  Fishponds? 

A.  Yes,  he  requested  to  see  me  before  that,  just 
before  he  left. 

Q.  A few  days  ? 

A.  After  he  had  received  the  note,  after  my  son 
had  received  a note  from  Mrs.  E.  requesting  him  to 
take  lodgings  for  them. 

Q.  After  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  In  the  same  room  He  requested  to  see  me. 

Q.  State  what  passed  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  He  stated  that  his  wife  expressed  a wish  to  have 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I offered  to  send 
him  in  with  a servant,  as  my  son  was  unable  to  go  in  with 
him,  and  he  thanked  me ; hut  in  a minute  afterwards 
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he  said,  he  should  be  much  obliged  if  we  would  take 
the  lodgings  for  him,  and  that  he  would  rather  not  go 
into  Bristol.  I said  I had  no  doubt  my  son,  who  lived 
in  Bristol,  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  he  thanked 
5 me,  and  said  he  would  much  rather  if  he  would. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  either  of  those  interviews,  collect 
from  any  thing  said  by  Mr.  E.  that  he  was  otherwise 
than  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  at  the  Fishponds  ? 

10  A.  He  expressed  nothing  different  from  that,  and 
he  appeared  quite  friendly. 

Q.  Upon  Mr.  E.  going  away  did  he  breakfast  with 
the  family  that  morning  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not. 

15  Q.  Not  on  the  day  of  his  departure? 

A.  Not  on  the  day  of  his  departure. 

Q.  Did  he  the  day  before  ? 

A.  No,  he  breakfasted  one  morning,  it  was  abot 
that  time. 

20  Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.J  Is  it  a common  practice  for 
convalescent  patients  to  breakfast  occasionally  with  the 
family  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  the  practice. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a patient  in  your  establish- 

25  ment  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  P.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

<2  Do  you  remember,  on  one  occasion,  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  N.  coming  to  see  her? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  N.  ? 

A.  No.  * 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a message  from  Mrs.  N.  ? 

A.  1 received  a message,  that  she  wished  to  go  into 
the  garden  with  her  mother. 

35  Q.  And  what  answer  did  you  return  ? 

A.  I replied  that  there  was  no  objection,  but  said  to 
the  servant  “ you  had  better  go  with  her.” 

Q.  To  the  servant  who  brought  the  message  ? 

Ai  es 

40  Q.  Was  that  Eliza  Poole? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  was  the  nurse  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  P.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Pray,  Mrs.  Bompas,  did  you,  on  that  occasion, 
5 give  directions  to  Eliza  Poole  not  to  leave  the  mother 
and  daughter  alone  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  did  ? 

A.  No. 

10  Q.  Are  you  quite  clear  upon  that? 

A.  Quite  certain. 

Q.  And  when  you  desired  the  servant  to  go  out 
into  the  garden  with  her,  was  that  simply  in  consequence 
of  the  state  in  which  Mrs.  P.  was  ? 

15  A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Had  you  any  object  whatever,  in  Eliza  Poole 
overhearing  any  conversation  which  might  take  place 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  least. 

20  Q.  Did  you  either  on  that  occasion,  or  any  other 
occasion,  ever  give  Eliza  Poole  any  such  directions  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  see  Mrs.  P.  about  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  I did  not. 

25  Q.  She  was  under  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  of  Dr. 
Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
domestic  concerns  of  this  house,  during  the  time 

30  that  your  son  has  had  the  management  of  it,  have  you, 
to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  ability,  contributed, 
as  far  as  you  could,  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
patients  there  ? 

A.  Certainly  I have  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

35  Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  has 
your  son  acted  in  a similar  way? 

A.  Certainly. 

Cross  examined  by  Air.  Stone. 

40  Q.  After  Mr.  E.  had  left  your  establishment,  had 
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you  any  interview  with  him? 

A.  No,  I had  not. 

£).  Was  he  quite  recovered  when  he  left? 

A.  He  was  thought  to  be  so. 

Q.  El  iza  Poole  did  come  to  you  and  ask  for  per- 
mission for  Mrs  N.  to  walk  with  her  mother  in  the 
garden  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  answer  that  you  gave  was  that  she 
10  might  go;  that  there  was  no  objection  ; hut  that  Eliza 
Poole  was  to  go  with  them  ? 

A.  Had  better  go  with  her. 

Q Did  you  give  any  other  orders  on  that  occasion 
to  Eliza  Poole,  besides  that  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  No  other  ? 

A.  No  other. 

Q.  You  gave  her  no  orders  to  leave  them  by  them- 
selves in  the  room? 

A.  I gave  them  no  orders  to  leave  them  alone,  nor 
to  the  contrary. 

( The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Dr.  Philp  recalled ; examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

25  Q.  Have  you  taken  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Fishponds  ? 

A.  I have. 

Q.  You  had  not  when  you  were  here  yesterday  ? 

A.  I have  since  yesterday. 

30  Q.  H ave  you  gone  over  it  ? 

A.  I did  this  morning. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  in  good  order  and 
well  managed  ? 

A.  i went  over,  I believe,  without  any  exception, 
35  there  might  have  been  an  exception,  the  whole  institu- 
tion. 1 conversed  with  several  of  the  patients  ; asked 
them  how  they  did,  and  pointed  out  the  view  from  the 
window,  and  conversed  with  them  in  that  way  ; and 
almost  without  exception,  they  appeared  comfortable. 
40  It  was  in  the  morning  ; they  were  having  their  breakfast. 
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Some  were  not  quite  up.  One  old  gentleman,  and  an 
old  lady,  had  not  left  their  bed  rooms.  They  appeared 
perfectly  comfortable  ; the  old  lady  talked  of  politics  ; 
talked  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

5 Q-  C By  Cie  Chairman. ) And  Sir  Robert  Peel  1 

A.  No,  she  was  not  a friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Stone.)  Was  that  the  old  lady  who 
was  in  bed  ] 

A.  No,  she  was  not  in  bed;  she  had  not  left  her 
10  room. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Did  the  establishment 
appear  to  you  in  very  good  order  ? 

A.  I thought,  in  very  good  order,  I may  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  some  parts  of  the  house  are  old  ; but  as 
15  far  as  the  institution  can  be  kept  in  good  order,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  quite  so.  I went  through  the  bed  rooms,  I 
went  through  the  sitting  rooms,  I went  through  the 
garden,  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  patients,  and 
with  one  exception,  those  who  had  any  mind  left  at  all, 
20  entered  into  conversation.  They  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied, as  far  as  I could  judge,  in  every  instance.  There 
was  one  gentleman  who  would  not  speak  ; Dr.  Bompas 
coaxed  him  to  speak  ; the  gentleman  said  it  was  an  odd 
sort  of  thing,  or  something  of  that  sort  ; he  was  looking 
25  at  the  spire,  or  the  clouds,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
That  was  the  only  exception  ; he  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  observations. 

Q.  With  that  exception  % 

A.  Yes,  those  who  had  minds  capable  of  objecting 
30  did  so  ; and  I never  went  to  an  institution  where  par- 
ties appeared  more  comfortable ; and  1 have  seen 
various  institutions  abroad  and  at  home,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  appears  very  well  conducted.  You  can- 
not expect  to  see  the  same  accommodation  for  one 
35  patient  paying  a guinea  a week,  to  that  received  by 
another  that  pays  ten  guineas  a week.  1 came  to  my 
conclusion,  in  some  degree,  on  that  account. 

Q.  Having  reference  to  that,  it  appeared  to  you 
well  managed  ] 

40  A.  Yes,  every  thing  appeared  very  clean,  and  the 
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ventilation  appeared  very  good.  I went  through  the 
whole  house,  and  I am  accustomed  to  examine  such 
places. 

Q.  You  have  heard,  I believe,  the  evidence  of  Dr. 

5 Conolly] 

A.  I have. 

Q.  After  having  heard  that  evidence,  has  any 
thing  he  has  said  induced  you  to  change  your  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday  % 

10  A.  Not  at  all.  In  fact  there  are  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  care  in  which  I do  not  know  how 
safety  is  to  exist  without  some  restraint.  I must  con- 
fess it  is  rarely  employed  by  myself.  I am  as  strong 
an  advocate  as  any  man  living  for  what  may  be  called 
15  the  humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  I do  my  best 
for  that  purpose  ; but  I find  in  practice  that  I can- 
not do  without  restraint  in  certain  cases,  but  they  are 
very  rare.  In  my  private  institution  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  party  is  at  all  under  restraint  lor  a 
20  a week  or  a fortnight.  The  Commissioners  made  a 
report  respecting  it,  without  my  being  present,  and 
their  report  is  contained  in  a published  document.  St. 
Luke’s  having  been  mentioned,  I can  say  that  since  I 
have  been  physician  there  I do  not  see  any  variation 
25  since  my  time,  and  although  there  is  an  average  of 
225  or  240  patients,  there  may  be  one  instance,  or 
sometimes  two,  or  sometimes  another,  among  the 
curable  cases,  of  violent  patients.  Sometimes  you 
find  only  one,  and  sometimes  none,  reported  to  the 
30  Governor,  every  Friday;  the  reports  are  drawn  up 
and  presented  every  Friday.  These  are  my  observa- 
tions, given  without  any  idea  of  being  called  on  to 
state  my  reasons  why ; but  cases  have  occurred,  and 
I have  a case  under  my  care  now.  I should  be  glad 
35  to  place  him  where  I can.  In  fact  I have  been  found 
fault  with  by  the  Commissioner  for  not  using  suf- 
ficient restraint.  The  only  fault  that  he  finds  is, 
for  not  using  sufficient  restraint. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  Where  is  that] 

40  A.  It  is  published  in  the  report  of  1 844.  A case 
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of  accident.  In  the  index  they  refer  to  it  as  an  “ ac- 
cident from  want  of  restraint.” 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  “ Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
at  Dr.  Philp’s  house,  at  Kensington,  the  male  patients 
5 had  all  been  taken  out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  A very 
powerful  and  dangerous  male  patient  asked  permission 
of  the  attendant  to  go  into  the  house,  to  the  closet ; in 
a minute  or  two,  shrieks  were  heard,  and,  upon  the 
servants  rushing  into  the  house,  they  found  that  he  had 
10  seen  the  matron  at  a window,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
the  patients,  had  gone  to  look  over  the  men’s  rooms, 
had  attacked  her  in  the  most  savage  manner,  and  had 
knocked  out  seven  of  her  teeth,  and  otherwise  severely 
injured  her.  Her  life  was  for  some  time  in  imminent 
15  danger.” 

A.  Fourteen  teeth;  that  was  so. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Stone . 

Q.  Was  there  any  attendant  with  that  individual  % 
20  A.  No,  he  feigned  necessity  to  enter  the  house,  to 
go  to  the  closet.  I have  it  from  the  matron  herself, 
she  states  she  had  been  cautioned  by  me,  because  I con- 
sidered him  dangerous  to  her.  He  thought  he  was 
King  of  England  and  Duke  of  London,  and  that  she 
25  was  Victoria.  That  had  occurred  for  along  period  ; he 
had  threatened  to  rip  her  up,  to  cut  her  in  two  or  four, 
a part  of  the  punishment  of  treason ; drawn  and  quar- 
tered ; something  of  that  kind  ; he  had  often  said  so. 

Q.  You  knew  previously  that  this  individual  had 
30  taken  a very  great  antipathy  to  this  female  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  contrived  in  the  way  you  have  stated  to 
get  at  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  And  then  he  inflicted  the  injury  which  is  de- 
scribed in  that  book  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I think  you  have  stated  that  nothing  which  has 
fallen  from  Dr.  Conolly  in  his  evidence  has  induced 
40  you  to  alter  the  opinion  you  gave  yesterday? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  you  agree  in  this — that  in  cases  in 
which  restraint  is  required,  that  restraint  should  be  of 
the  very  mildest  character? 

5 A.  I do. 

Q.  You  visited  the  Asylum  this  morning  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  I think  about  half-past  eight. 

10  Q.  And  you  found  all  the  patients — one  and  all — 
extremely  comfortable  ? 

A.  All  who  were  capable  of  expressing  themselves 
at  all. 

Q.  There  are  some  who  are  idiotic  ? 

15  A.  Yes,  and  not  capable. 

Q.  In  what  rooms  were  they  ? 

A.  In  different  parts  of  the  house. 

Q.  Was  there  a single  one  under  mechanical 
restraint  this  morning  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  one ; a man — I do  not  remember  his  name ; 
a very  stout  tall  man. 

Q.  Under  what  restraint  was  he  ? 

A.  He  had  sleeves  on. 

Q.  Describe  them  ? 

25  A.  Sleeves  made  of  leather,  which  confine  his  arms 
and  his  hands. 

Q.  And  he  was  walking  about. 

A.  He  was  sitting  down. 

Q.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  walking,  if  he 
30  thought  proper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That,  I believe,  you  call  very  mild  mechanical 
restraint  ? 

A.  I thought  it  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
35  in  his  case,  because  it  is  a very  horrible  case  from  the 
description  I understood  of  it. 

Q.  He  was  considered  an  extremely  .violent  and 
dangerous  person  ? 

A.  No;  this  precaution  is  for  the  sake  of  other 
40  persons.  He  is  very  disgusting  in  certain  habits. 
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Q.  That  was  the  only  one  you  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment to-day  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  only  one  T saw.  I do  not  think  I saw 
another. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  chains  or  hobbles  there? 

A.  Nothing  whatever.  I saw  the  beds,  the  bed- 
rooms, and  I believe  the  sitting  rooms,  and  1 believe  all 
the  patients. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith  examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  a Surgeon  practising  at  Bristol  ? 

A.  I am, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a Surgeon  in  practice 
at  Bristol  ? 

A.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years. 

Q.  And  1 believe  }Tour  practice  has  been  very 
extensive  ? 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  You  are  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? 

A.  I am. 

Q.  You  remember  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  And  the  present  Dr.  Bompas  assuming  the 
management  of  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  a part  of  that  arrangement,  that  you  should 
be  Visiting  Surgeon  of  that  Asylum,  three  times  a week  ? 

A.  It  was ; the  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Bompas,  with  the  consent  of 
the  present  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  The  executors  are  Mr.  Smith  ? 

A.  Mr.  Joseph  Grace  Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Smith, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Bompas’s  eldest  son,  Dr.  George 
Bompas. 

Q.  Have  you  since  that  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  Fishponds,  in  your  capacity  of  Visiting  Sur- 
geon three  times  a week  ? 

A.  Very  nearly  three  times  a week.  Occasionally  I 
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may  be  prevented ; but  I make  it  a rule  if  possible  to 
go  three  times  a week,  and  have  adhered  to  that  almost 
with  regularity. 

Q.  Generally  speaking  we  may  take  it  you  have 
5 visited  three  times  a week  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have. 

Q.  Although  exceptions  may  have  occurred  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Have  you  during  that  time  become  acquainted 

10  with  the  mode  in  which  that  establishment  has  been 
managed  ? 

A.  Yes,  I have. 

Q.  And  has  it  been  generally  in  your  opinion  well 
managed  ? 

15  A.  I think  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  Perfectly  well. 

Q.  And  his  case  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q,  Did  you  consider  him  in  his  paroxysms  a violent 
and  dangerous  patient  ? 

A.  Extremely  so ; at  least  extremely  violent.  I 
will  not  say  that  whenever  he  was  violent  he  was 
dangerous  to  other  persons ; but  he  was  extremely 

25  violent  and  subject  to  fits  of  violent  excitement,  which 
occurred  frequently. 

Q.  His  habits  were  occasionally  of  a destructive 
character  ? 

A.  Very  much  so. 

30  Q,.  At  all  events  towards  inanimate  objects — tables, 

chairs,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Windows,  I believe,  he  very  much  dislike^p 

A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion,  the  time  at 
which  he  was  subject  to  this  restraint  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I recollect  the  time.  I do  not  recollect 
the  precise  day  it  was  commenced. 

40  Q.  But  about  the  day. 
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A.  I recollect  about  the  time  perfectly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  his  state  was,  whether 
he  was  getting  worse  or  better  ? 

A.  He  had  been  exceedingly  violent  before  that 
5 plan  was  adopted.  That  was  only  resorted  to  in  the 
night;  it  was  not  continued  through  the  day. 

Q.  In  the  state  in  which  he  was,  did  you  consider 
it  of  importance  that  he  should  be  prevented  from 
walking  about  during  the  night,  or  endeavouring  to 
10  make  his  escape  during  the  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  rest  particularly  necessary  in  his  case  if  it 
could  be  obtained  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  derived  great  advantage  from  it. 

15  Q.  You  are  able  to  state  from  your  personal  ob- 
servation, that  he  derived  great  advantage  from  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  that  restraint  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Which  induced  him  to  sleep  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  more  quiet  and  orderly  hy  day,  after 
he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  night,  instead  of 
having  liberty  to  go  about. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  your  judgment  was 
25  that  restraint  necessary  and  expedient? 

A.  I think  it  was. 

Q.  I ought  to  ask  you  what  your  experience  has 
been  with  reference  to  practice  amongst  the  insane  ? 

A.  I have  never  attended  a house  regularly,  before 
30  I attended  Dr.  Bompas’s,  but  I have  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  a good  deal  of  the  practice  in  that  house 
many  years  past,  almost  from  the  time  when  the  late 
Dr.  Bompas  first  had  the  management  of  it,  often  going 
there ; of  course  I have  had  the  care  of  insane  patients 
35  in  my  own  private  practice  previous  to  their  going  to 
Asylums  ; and  I have  that  general  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  which  all  medical  men  have, 
whether  brought  up  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  or 
not. 

40  Q.  Every  man  who  has  studied  his  profession  ? 
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A.  Yes,  it  would  not  require  an  education. 

Q.  Besides  that,  in  your  private  practice  you  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of  insane 
patients  ? 

5 A.  Yes  I have,  I attended  a Hospital  during  my 
apprenticeship  where  there  were  a good  many. 

Q.  What  Hospital  ? 

A.  St.  Peter’s. 

Q.  Where  there  was  an  insane  ward  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  Dr.  O’Brien  attends? 

A.  Yes  ; it  has  been  since  that  very  much  enlarged. 
There  is  a ward  for  male  and  for  female  patients. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  tolerably  well  acquainted 
15  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity? 

A.  Yes;  I should  consider  myself  competent  to 
judge  of  an  insane  patient  certainly,  or  any  other 
patient. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Mrs.  P.  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  I do. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  treatment  of  Mrs. 
P.  of  which- you  disapproved  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  all ; in  fact  part  of  her  treatment  was 
at  my  recommendation  when  she  required  medicine. 
25  She  was  not  under  regular  medical  treatment,  but  took 
medicine  occasionally.  When  she  came  in  she  had 
a wound  in  her  throat,  which  I attended.  She  was  in 
a very  depressed  state,  and  I attended  to  that ; and 
soon  after  that  healed  she  got  rather  better ; she  im- 
30  proved,  certainly,  in  her  general  health,  and  in  her 
mental  disease. 

Q.  Did  you  consider,  when  sire  left  the  establish- 
ment, that  she  was  somewhat  relieved  ? 

A.  She  improved  from  the  time  she  came.  She  was 
35  certainly  better  when  she  left  than  when  she  came.  As 
far  as  her  bodily  health  is  concerned  I am  clear  on  that 
point : I do  not  know  that  there  was  any  decided 
change  in  the  mental  disease. 

Q.  But  if  any,  better  ? 

40  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  But  her  bodily  health  you  consider  unques- 
tionably improved  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  habitat  that  time  of  seeing  Dr. 
O’Brien  ? 

A.  I never  saw  him  except  in  the  street ; two  or 
three  times  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  asked  me  how 
she  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  she  was  at  Fishponds  ? 

A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  I presume  from  that  he  was  aware  you  were 
regularly  visiting  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  aware  of  that.  In  fact  he  would 
not  have  made  the  enquiries  if  he  had  not  been. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  O’Brien  ever  remonstrate  with  you  on 
Mrs.  P.’s  not  being  properly  treated,  or  having  suffi- 
cient exercise,  or  make  any  other  complaint  to  you  of 
the  mode  in  which  she  was  treated  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  never  did  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Although  speaking  to  you  frequently  P 

A.  Several  times. 

Q,.  Several  times  ; you  wish  to  substitute  “ several 
times  ?” 

A.  Yes,  it  is  not  likely  I met  him  frequently,  be- 
cause neither  of  us  walk  much. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  accident  occurring  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  V. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  soon  after  the  accident  you 
sawT  him  P 

A.  No,  I cannot  tell  the  dav  : he  met  with  the  ac- 
cident  on  the  Wednesday,  and  I know  that  I saw  him. 
I think  I saw  him  on  Thursday,  the  following  day  ; I 
cannot  recollect  positively ; but  if  I did  not  I saw  him 
the  Friday. 

Q.  But  your  impression  is  that  you  saw  him  on  the 
Thursday  ? 

A.  On  the  Thursday  I am  almost  certain  I saw 
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him.  When  the  accident  happened  Dr.  Bompas’s 
brother  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and  attended  to 
him  immediately.  He  received  a contusion  on  the 
head. 

5 Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Are  you  speaking  of  that 
fact  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

A.  From  what  I heard  the  next  day  ; and  I enquired. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Who  of? 

A.  Of  Dr.  Bompas,  and  of  the  attendant ; and  of 
10  Mr.  Charles  Bompas  himself,  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Whether  the  fact  was  true 
or  not,  you  were  informed  that  Mr.  Charles  Bompas 
had  seen  him  before  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I was. 

15  Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Did  you  see  that  some  person 
had  administered  to  his  accident  before  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; that  he  had  been  examined. 

Q.  Dressed  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  there  was  a wound. 

20  Q.  Did  you  see  that  remedies  had  been  applied  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  question  is,  whether 
you  saw  anything  ? 

A.  No,  I was  not  there ; I was  not  there  the  same 
25  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  I want  to  know  whether, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  something  had  been 
done  to  relieve  him  from  the  effect  of  the  accident  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  I saw  him  I asked  what  his  first 
30  symptoms  were,  and  I found  that  he  had  been  stunned 
by  his  fall,  it  hardly  amounted  to  a contusion,  and  that 
remedies  had  been  used, 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Supposing  you  had  not 
heard  a single  thing  whatever,  did  you  see  anything 
35  that  shewed  you  he  had  received  medical  treatment  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  did  you  do  when 
you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I desired  him  to  be  kept  quiet,  to  be  put  on 
40  low  diet,  and  to  have  some  aperient  medicine.  He  was 
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not  in  a state  to  require  bleeding,  either  local  or 
general.  Those  were  the  remedies. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.  Constantly. 

5 Q.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  your  directions 
were  complied  with  P 

A.  Yes ; when  I saw  him  next  I do  not  know 
whether  I saw  him  between  ; when  I saw  him  on  the 
**  Monday  it  was  discovered  he  had  a fractured  rib.  There 
10  was  no  indication  of  that  the  first  three  or  four  days  ; 
nothing  besides  the  injury  of  the  head. 

Q.  When  you  first  saw  V.,  were  you  at  all  aware 
of  his  having  the  fractured  rib  ? 

A.  Not  the  least;  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  to 
15  draw  my  attention  to  it.  I turned  down  the  clothes, 
and  examined  his  limbs,  but  there  was  nothing  indi- 
cating a fracture  of  the  ribs,  not  the  least  at  that  time. 

Q.  I believe  it  is  a very  usual  thing  that  a fracture 
of  the  rib  should  remain  for  a considerable  time  without 
20  being  discovered  ? 

A.  It  is  sometimes  never  discovered. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Fripp .)  You  did  not  examine  the 
trunk  at  all  ? 

A.  Not  with  that  view. 

25  Q.  (By  the  Chairman.')  You  did  not  pull  down 
his  shirt  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  I did ; but  I pulled  down 
the  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  There  was  nothing  to 
30  attract  your  attention  to  that,  more  than  any  other  part  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  injury  in  the  side? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Of  course  if  he  had  you  would  have  examined  ? 
35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Afterwards  we  have  heard  that  emphysema 
manifested  itself  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Waddell  that  that  is  a 
40  disease  that  manifests  itself  suddenly  on  the  displace- 
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ment  of  the  rib  puncturing  the  lungp 
A.  Yes  ; it  is  the  effect  of  a wound  in  the  lung,  and 
whether  it  was  wounded  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or 
by  any  sudden  movement  when  in  bed,  it  is  impossible 
5 to  say ; one  cannot  tell  when  the  extravasation  of  air 
takes  place  ; it  may  where  the  wound  is  small  be  some- 
time before  the  air  escapes  sufficient  to  shew  itself  under 
the  skin  externally. 

Q.  You  continued  to  attend  him  regularly  ? 

10  A.  I attended  him  regularly  till  he  recovered,  and 
directed  his  treatment,  at  least  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Bom  pas.  Being  a surgical  case  I pretty  much  took  it 
under  my  own  management. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  able  to  get  up,  do  you  re- 
15  member  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  exactly,  but  I think  in  about 
ten  days  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  I think  he  was  perfectly 
recovered  in  three  weeks  or  a month  after  the  first 
bleeding;  he  never  had  any  return  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
20  ing,  or  any  dangerous  or  alarming  symptom  at  all. 

Q,.  The  case  went  on  favorably  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  the  day  that  Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  and 
took  some  blood  from  him  ; afterwards  he  recovered  by 
merely  bandaging  and  attention  to  diet. 

25  Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  experience  as  a 
surgeon  that  looking  to  the  time  at  which  he  recovered, 
and  the  mode  in  which  his  case  progressed,  that  his 
recovery  would  be  quite  consistent  with  his  being  ne- 
glected % ' 

30  A.  Certainly  he  was  as  well  attended  to  as  any 
private  patient  of  my  own. 

Q,.  That  you  can  undertake  to  say  ? 

A.  Yes,  positively. 

Q.  It  was  a contusion  of  the  head  ? 

35  A.  It  was,  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Q.  Did  it  require  external  application  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect  exactly  whether  anything  was 
applied  to  it,  but  it  was  not  a serious  case.  I think  if 
the  man  had  not  injured  the  rib  he  would  have  been 
40  about  again  in  two  or  three  days. 
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Q.  If  the  rib  had  not  been  injured  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  C.  being  at  the  Asylum? 

A.  I sent  him  there ; he  was  a patient  of  my  own. 

5 I attended  his  family.  I attended  his  family  many 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  while  he  was  in  the 

xAsylum  ? 

A.  Regularly  every  time  I went  there,  I believe, 
JO  unless  he  happened  to  be  out  walking.  No,  I do  not 
think  that  ever  occurred,  because  I am  there  before  they 
go  out. 

Q.  Now  as  to  withholding  this  letter — was  he  at 
that  time  in  a state  of  some  excitement  ? 

15  A.  I do  not  know  at  what  time  the  letter  was 
written.  He  was  in  an  excited  state  almost  all  the 
time  he  was  there.  He  was  extremely  so  before  he 
went  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  He  was  obliged  to  have 
two  or  three  policemen  to  secure  him  before  he  was 
20  sent  over  there ; and  he  was  not  well  when  he  went 
out.  He  did  not  recover  in  that  house. 

Q.  He  went  out  before  he  was  recovered  ? 

A.  He  went  out  before  he  was  recovered  ; he  went 
out  at  my  recommendation. 

25  Q.  How  was  that  ? 

A.  Because  his  case  had  been  noticed  by  the 
Visitors,  and  I imagined  that  they  would  discharge 
him,  and  therefore  I recommended  Dr.  Bompas,  as  he 
was  a good  deal  improved,  to  let  him  go  before  the 
30  next  visit. 

Q.  Then  your  recommendation  was  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Magistrates  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I thought  it  was  a case  where  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried,  as  the  case  had  been  referred  to 
35  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  he  might  be  discharged 
before  they  ordered  him  out.  I thought  that,  though  I 
did  not  consider  him  quite  well,  he  was  in  a state  that  he 
might  be  trusted,  and  therefore  I recommended  his 
being  discharged,  before  the  Visitors  came  again. 

40  Q.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  his  case,  from 
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the  circumstance  of  having  attended  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I was  well  acquainted  with  his  case  before 
he  went  in  there.  I was  called  in,  and  sent  him  over 
to  the  house,  from  P.  and  Company,  where  he  was 
clerk,  from  their  warehouse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Have  you  attended  him 
since  as  his  medical  man  ? 

A.  No;  he  has  been  removing  from  one  place  to 
another  for  change  of  scene. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  other 
case  ; of  the  case  of  a man  of  the  name  of  N.,  whom  the 
Magistrates  thought  fit  to  discharge  ? 

A.  Yes,  I knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  removed,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  a state  fit  to  be  removed? 

A.  Pie  was  very  harmless,  silly,  weak  in  his  intellect ; 
but  I think  he  was  in  a state  to  do  as  well  out  of  the 
Asylum  as  in.  1 think  he  is  in  a state  too  likely  to 
continue  in  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  that  he  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  he  may  be  kept  in  a lodging  with 
some  person  to  look  after  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  his  intellects  are  established  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  they  ever  will  be.  I do  not 
think  he  will  be  able  to  occupy  himself  or  to  do  anything 
for  himself ; but  in  that  case  1 certainly  did  not  think 
it  necessary  he  should  be  kept  in  the  Asylum. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  you  agreed  with 
Dr.  Bompas  to  visit  three  times  a week — a very  proper 
arrangement — still  you  are  not  in  any  responsible  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  Visitors,  Commissioners,  or  Quarter 
Sessions  ; not  amenable  to  them  in  any  way  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  However  you  might  conduct  yourself  they  could 
find  no  fault  with  you. 

A.  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  N.,  the  last  case  to 
which  you  have  been  referred,  you  have  stated  that  in 
your  opinion  he  would  never  recover  his  intellects  ? 
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A.  To  a certain  extent ; he  is  not  completely  imbe- 
cile, not  completely  idiotic  ; but  I do  not  think  he  will 
ever  be  in  a fit  state  to  do  any  thing  to  get  his  living — 
to  attend  to  his  business. 

5 Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  he  is  engaged 
now  ? 
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A.  I do  not.  I have  seen  him  in  the  last  few  days. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  In  this  room. 

Q,  Did  you  converse  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  During  this  enquiry  ? 

A.  Yes,  I do  not  form  my  opinion  from  what  I 
saw  of  him  here.  I merely  asked  him  how  he  was, 
15  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been  staying. 

Q.  You  asked  him  where  he  had  been  staying  ? 

A.  I think  he  said  he  had  been  in  London. 

Q.  Did  he  not  state  he  had  been  assisting  his 
brother  in  business  in  London  ? 

20  A.  His  brother  lives  in  Bristol. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  had  been  assisting  his 
brother  in  London  in  his  business  ? 

A.  He  did  not  mention  his  brother  at  all. 

Q.  Now  in  the  case  of  C.  you  have  stated  that  you 
25  imagined  the  Visitors  would  discharge  him,  and  there- 
fore advised  his  discharge ; did  you  not  know  that  the 
Visitors  had  given  notice  under  the  80th  section  for  his 
discharge  ? 

A.  No,  there  is  some  entry  made  there  that  they 
30  should  notice  it  at  their  next  visit. 

Q.  And  was  that  what  induced  you  to  recommend 
his  discharge  ? 

A.  That,  and  his  having  improved.  I should  not 
have  recommended  his  discharge  as  a cured  patient. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  “ We  hope  to  hear  of  his 
discharge.” 

A.  That  was  the  remark  that  induced  me  to  recom- 
mend his  being  discharged, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  In  the  case  of  V.  you  say  you 
40  saw  him,  the  accident  having  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
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on  the  Thursday  or  on  the  Friday  ? 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him  after  that  day  ? 

A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  which  required  any  attention 
to  his  case,  save  that  which  he  received  from  you,  and 
Mr,  Charles  Bompas’s  assistance,  when  you  saw  him 
on  the  Friday  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Then,  as  far  as  you  could  learn,  his  case  pre- 
sented no  appearance  which  could  call  for  the  assist- 
ance, or  the  aid  or  advice  of  any  one,  save  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bompas  and  yourself? 

A.  And  of  course  the  Doctor  looking  in  on  him 
every  morning. 

Q.  You  mean  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  course  he  visited  him,  as  he  did  all 
the  patients,  though  being  a surgical  case,  it  was  more 
immediately  under  my  direction  when  I went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  complaints  of  head-aclie  after  the 
accident  for  some  time  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  I ever  heard  him  complain 
of  head-ache. 

Q.  Could  he  have  complained  of  head-ache  with- 
out your  knowing  it  ? 

A.  He  might. 

Q.  I mean  for  a week  together  ? 

A.  After  the  accident  in  the  side  was  discovered,  the 
fracture  in  the  ribs,  then  he  became  feverish,  and  then 
he  had  head-ache,  and  his  pulse  was  considerably  ac- 
celerated. That  was  dependent  on  the  wound  in  the 
lungs,  not  in  the  head. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  oftener ; are  you  quite 
certain  you  saw  him  more  than  twice  a week  ? 

A.  Quite  certain. 

Q.  During  that  illness  ? 

A.  Quite  certain.  I think  I may  safely  say  I did 
not  miss  seeing  him  once  during  the  three  weeks. 

Q.  Your  own  patients,  I take  it  for  granted,  have 
more  frequent  visits  from  you  ? 
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A.  He  might  have  had  more  visits  than  a private 
patient,  because  probably,  during  the  whole  time,  I 
should  not  have  seen  him  three  times  a week.  1 
might  have  seen  him  more  than  three  times  a week  if 
5 Dr.  Bompas  had  not  resided  in  the  house,  and  I 
had  not  known  that  Mr.  Waddell  was  within  fifty  yards 
of  his  house. 

Q.  Now,  can  a man  have  his  ribs  broken  without 
experiencing  considerable  pain  ? 

10  A.  Yes  he  can.  I have  had  an  instance  of  a gen- 
tleman having  fractured  his  rib,  audit  was  not  discovered 
for  a fortnight. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  gentleman  expe- 
rienced no  pain  at  all  in  his  side  ? 

15  A.  I never  heard  him  complain  of  it,  and  I attended 
his  family  at  the  time,  and  he  went  to  his  counting 
house  every  day,  and  then  inflammation  came  on,  and 
on  examination  he  was  found  to  have  a broken  rib  or 
two. 

20  Q.  Then  a man  who  has  a broken  rib 

A.  A man  may  have  a broken  rib  without  experienc- 
ing much  pain,  unless  the  rib  is  displaced,  or  any  thing 
has  occurred  to  produce  inflammation.  The  broken 
bone  gives  no  pain. 

25  Q.  A blow  sufficient  to  break  a bone  ? 

A.  A man  breaks  his  ribs  in  hunting  very  often,  and 
finishes  his  day’s  sport. 

Q.  From  a blow  ? 

A.  From  a fall? 

30  Q.  And  does  he  not  feel  some  pain  P 

A.  He  may  or  may  not ; he  may  feel  pain  from  the 
contusion  if  the  bone  was  not  broken. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  do  you  remember  having 
found  Mr.  E.  on  your  arrival  in  hobbles  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  I found  him  with  them  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  order  them  to  be  removed  ? 

A.  I spoke  to  Dr.  Bompas,  and  said,  “ Do  not  you 
think  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  them  off.” 

Q.  And  were  they  taken  off? 

40  A.  Yes,  they  had  been  only  on  five  minutes,  as  I 
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was  told. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  P 

A.  No,  I have  not  the  slightest  recollection  when  it 
was. 

5 Q.  What  ward  was  he  in  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I think,  as  far  as  I recollect,  he  was  in  the 
ward  where  the  gentlemen  are  by  day. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  see  him,  and  order 
them  to  be  removed  ? 

10  A.  It  must  have  been  sometime  about  eleven  o’clock, 
because  I generally  go  there  at  half-past  nine.  It  may 
have  been  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  Dr.  Bompas  whether  or  not 
he  had  ordered  those  hobbles  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  E ? 

15  A.  No,  I did  not  hear  whether  he  ordered  it  or  the 
servant ; but  I heard  that  they  had  only  just  been  put 
* on  ; and  Mr.  E.  being  tranquil  at  that  time,  I said  I 
thought  they  had  better  be  taken  off. 

Q.  I think  you  spoke  of  having  for  some  time 

20  attended  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  during  your  apprenticeship  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  you  have  not  attended  to  it  ? 

25  A.  No,  I have  not  sir. 

Q.  Dr.  O’Brien,  I believe,  recommended  Mrs.  P.  to 
the  establishment  at  Fishponds  ? 

A.  I think  he  did ; I think  I met  him  one  clay,  and 
he  said,  “I  have  recommended  a patient  of  mine  to  be 

30  sent  to  Fishponds.” 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  met  him  on  one  oc- 
casion when  he  spoke  of  her  not  having  sufficient 
exercise  ? 

A.  No. 

35  Q.  You  do  not  on  any  occasion  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  N.  I believe  was  ordered  to  be  discharged,  or  at 
least  notice  was  given  under  the  80th  Section,  and 
entered  in  the  book  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  I believe  he  was  discharged  by  the  Visitors. 
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I understood  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  he  was  discharged  by 
them,  or  whether  by  the  previous  notice,  you  do  not 
know  ? 

5 A.  No. 

Mr.  Mirehouse.  We  gave  notice  under  the  Section 
for  two,  Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  N. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  I believe  Dr.  Bompas  is  your 
nephew  is  he  not  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  I have  only  to  ask  you,  in  V.’s  case,  whether, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  far  as  you  know,  V. 
was  attended  to  as  well  as  any  man  could  be  ? 

15  A.  It  was  impossible  any  man  could  be  attended  to 
better. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  all  the  evidence  has  tended  to 
shew  that. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

20 

Mr.  Charles  Smith  Bompas , Sworn , examined  by  Mr. 

Stone. 

Q.  Are  you  a Surgeon  practising  at  Bristol  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  Are  you  a Fellow  of  the  College  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
but  not  a Fellow  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Are  you  cousin  of  Dr.  Bompas,  or  brother? 

A.  A brother. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  at  Fishponds  on  the 
day  this  man  V.  met  with  an  accident? 

A,  Yes. 

35  Q.  You  were  there,  I believe  ? 

A.  Accidentally,  I believe. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  man  after  he  met 
with  the  accident  ? 

A.  Y es,  my  brother  asked  me  to  see  him  as  he  had 

40  met  with  an  accident. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  and  examine  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  complain  of? 

A.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  head. 

5 Q.  Did  you  examine  him,  and  ascertain  that  there 
was  a contusion  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  a slight  kind. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  When  did  he  complain. 
I thought  the  evidence  was,  he  could  not  speak. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  Did  he  complain  ? 

A.  He  was  able  to  tell  me  where  he  felt  pain. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  To  indicate  ; not  by  words  ? 

A.  I asked  him  where  he  felt  pain,  and  he  pointed 
to  his  head. 

15  Q,  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  did  you  do,  or 
direct  to  be  done  ? 

A.  I directed  a cold  application  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  for  him  to  take  aperient  medicines,  strong 
purgatives. 

20  Q.  I do  not  know  whether  you  saw  that  done 
yourself  ? 

A.  I saw  the  cold  application.  I saw  a man  dip  a 
rag  in  cold  water  and  apply  it  to  the  head  at  once. 

Q.  In  a proper  way  ? 

25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  judgment  the  proper  treatment 
with  reference  to  the  symptoms  he  then  exhibited  ? 

A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  medicine  administered,  or  did 

30  you  give  the  directions  ? 

A.  I gave  the  direction. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  Cold  application  and  aperient  medicines  ; what 
was  the  time,  the  hour  when  you  first  saw  him  ? 

35  A.  I do  not  recollect  what  hour  it  was.  It  was 
somewhere  towards  the  evening. 

Q.  And  did  you  ascertain  how  long  previous  the 
accident  had  occurred  ? 

A.  I cannot  say,  certainly,  as  to  how  long  that  was, 

40  but  I know  it  was  a short  time  previously  ; at  least  they 
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told  me  it  was  a short  time  previously. 

Qi.  Your  visit  was  an  accidental  one  ? 

A.  It  was  accidental  to  the  establishment. 

Q.  And  on  your  arrival  you  found  that  V.  had 
received  the  accident  ? 

A.  My  brother  mentioned  it  to  me.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  immediately  on  my  arrival  or  not.  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  ; but  when  I was  in  the  house 
my  brother  mentioned  it  to  me,  that  V.  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  asked  me  to  see  him  and  examine  him. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a recent  accident — a recent 
bruise  similar  to  that  you  discovered,  do  you  consider 
the  application  of  cold  water  so  proper  as  warm  water? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  cold  water  was  the 
best  application. 

Q.  flow  soon  after  that,  if  at  all,  did  you  see  him. 

A.  I did  not  see  him  after  that. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  have  been  drinking  ? 

A.  I could  not  say  with  certainty.  He  was  quite 
sulky,  and  I was  uncertain,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
it  was  arising  from  that,  or  whether  it  was  arising  merely 
from  the  effect  of  the  accident— the  mere  effect  of  the 
accident. 

Q.  He  presented,  did  he  not,  the  appearance  of  a 
person  who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Was  he  blowing  hard,  as  it  is  called,  or  breathing 
with  difficulty? 

A.  Nothing  particular. 

Q.  Was  he  at  all  ? 

A.  He  was  breathing  through  his  mouth  with  his 
mouth  open. 

Q.  You  know  what  I mean  by  blowing  hard,  hy 
breathing  loud  ; was  his  mouth  wide  open  ? 

A.  It  was  not  quite  shut. 

Q.  Was  it  wide  open,  and  was  he  gasping  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman ).  Not  puffing  and  blowing? 

A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  examine  his  ribs  at 
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all  that  day  P 

A.  I examined  his  arms,  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  injury  there. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  ribs  ? 

5 A.  I merely  passed  my  hand  over  him. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  discover  any  thing  wrong  ? 

A.  No. 

Re-examinecl  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Supposing  the  rib  had  not  been  discovered,  was 
10  there  anything  in  the  accident  so  far  as  the  head  was 
concerned  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q,.  It  was  the  subsequent  displacement  of  the  ribs 
accompanied  with  the  emphysema  that  rendered  the  case 
15  serious  ? 

'A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cold  applications  are  maintained  to  be  the  pro- 
per treatment  under  such  circumstances  ? 

A.  In  that  individual  case  it  was. 

20  The  witness  withdrew. 

Q.  (To  Mr.  N.  Smith).  In  your  judgment  was  the 
application  of  cold  water  proper  treatment  in  this  case  ? 

A.  It  is  very  immaterial  whether  cold  or  hot.  If 
25  there  had  been  a very  severe  contusion,  I should  have 
preferred  a warm  poultice  certainly,  but  in  that  parti- 
cular case  it  was  very  little  matter. 

Eliza  Poole  sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

30  Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  attendant  nurses  in  the 
establishment  at  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 

A.  I have  been  fifteen  months  in  the  service  of 
35  Dr.  Bompas. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a patient  of  the  name  of 
Mrs.  P.  being  under  your  care  ? 

A.  Quite  well,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  her  daughter,  Mrs.  N.,  coming 
40  to  see  her. 
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A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  Mrs.  P.  at  that  time  ? 

A.  She  was  in  a very  excited  state. 

Q.  Was  she  in  a state  that  required  watching  ? 

5 A.  She  was. 

Q.  And  had  you  been  in  the  habit  previously  to 
Airs.  N.’s  visit  of  watching  her  carefully  ? 

A.  I had,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  Airs. 

10  Bompas  to  prevent  Mrs.  N.  and  her  mother  being  left 
alone  together  ? 

A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Had  you  any  orders  from  any  person  at  that 
time  to  stay  and  hear  what  passed  between  Airs.  N.  and 

15  her  mother  ? 

A.  I had  not  any  orders. 

Q.  Or  to  prevent  their  being  alone  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  one  another  ? 

A.  No,  I had  no  such  order. 

20  Q.  \rou  are  quite  certain  ? 

A.  Quite  certain. 

Q.  If  Mrs.  N.  had  asked  you  to  leave  the  room  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  speak  with  her  mother 

A.  I should,  sir. 

25  The  Chairman.  Or  Mrs.  P.,  because  she  was  present 
also  ? 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Or  Airs.  P.  ? 

A.  I should,  but  I was  never  asked. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman ) Never  asked  by  Airs.  P.  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I was  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Nor  Mrs.  N.  ? 

A.  No. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  If  you  had  been  asked, 
was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  gone? 
35  A.  Not  at  all,  there  was  nothing  that  she  could  have 
said,  or  nothing  that  I heard. 

Q.  Had  you  been  always  kind  and  attentive  to  her? 
A.  I had,  and  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  me? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Exceedingly  fond  ? 

40  A.  Yes,  and  she  remarked  it  to  her  daughter. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  We  have  heard  that  you 
were  desired  (o  go  out  with  her  into  the  garden  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  were  in  the  habit 
5 when  Mrs.  P.  went  out  of  accompanying  her  ? 

A.  I always  walked  with  her  when  she  was  in  my 
apartment. 

Q.  Was  she  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  excitement  ? 

A.  Yes  she  was,  sir. 

10  Q.  Was  she  in  a state  that  might  require  the  atten- 
dance of  the  attendant  at  any  time  ? 

A.  She  required  it  at  all  times  ; she  was  a dangerous 
person ; she  was  determined  on  self-destruction ; she 
came  to  Dr.  Bompas  with  her  throat  cut,  with  strapping 

15  on. 

Q.  1 need  scarcely  ask,  whether  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
house  that  a person  with  those  suicidal  propensities 
should  be  carefully  watched? 

A.  They  certainly  should  be. 

20  Q.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  mother  and  daughter 
went  into  the  garden,  you  went  out  into  the  garden 
with  them  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  At  what  distance  did  you  keep  from  them  ? 

25  A.  Some  long  distance  ; the  length  of  this  room. 

Q.  Were  you  far  enough  not  to  be  able  to  over- 
hear anything  ? 

A.  I could  not  hear  anything ; but  Mrs.  N.  called 
to  me  to  talk  to  me,  and  for  that  reason  I went  nearer  to 

30  her. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Called  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  What  did  she  talk  to  you 
about  ? 

35  A.  About  her  mother,  and  the  different  objects  that 
surrounded  the  place,  the  garden,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  If  Mrs.  N.  had  asked  you  to  retire  ? 

A.  I should  have  done  it  instantly. 

40  Q.  Had  you  any  direction  from  any  person  to  over- 
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hear  the  conversation  between  the  mother  and  daughter, 
or  prevent  them  communicating  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? 

A.  I am  quite  certain  I never  had,  I assure  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Mrs.  Poole,  Mrs.  P.  having 
said  to  you  before  you  went  into  the  garden,  when  you 
were  about  to  go  with  them,  “ You  had  better  not 
come ; I have  enough  of  your  company,  and  I wish  to 
have  some  of  my  daughter’s  ?” 

A.  She  never  said  any  such  thing  to  me. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  she  was  continually  walk- 
ing after  me,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  go  from  her. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  into  the  garden  with 
them  ? 

A.  Mrs.  N.  asked  me  if  she  might  take  her  mother 
to  walk,  and  I went  to  Mrs.  Bompas  and  asked  her, 
and  Mrs.  Bompas  said  she  might  take  her  daughter  to 
walk  with  her,  provided  that  I went  with  her. 

Q.  Then  Mrs.  Bompas  did  tell  you  not  to  leave 
them  alone,  but  go  with  them  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  she  said  provided  I was  in  the 
garden  that  I might  just  see  that  Mrs.  P.  might  do 
no  injury,  because  she  was  you  know  in  a very  excited 
state  that  day,  not  believing  it  was  her  daughter. 

Q.  But  she  was  afterwards  satisfied  it  was  her 
daughter  ? 

A.  No,  I beg  your  pardon.  She  was  not  the  whole 
of  that  day ; she  did  not  make  friends,  nor  call  her  her 
daughter  at  all.  She  would  not  civilly  wish  her  “good 
bye,”  or  any  thing. 

Q.  Did  she  refuse  to  wish  her  “ good  bye?” 

A.  She  did  refuse,  and  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Then  how  did  her  daughter  leave  her  ; without 
wishing  her  “ good  bye  ?” 

A.  Yes;  she  wished  her  mother  “good  bye  but 
she,  the  mother,  did  not. 

Q.  Then  she  left  the  room  ? 
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A,  No,  the  mother  went  with  me  very  contented, 
and  left  the  daughter  there  ; and  the  daughter  drank 
tea  there.  f 

Q.  So  Mrs.  N.  wished  her  mother  “ good  bye,”  and 
5 the  mother  would  not  return  the  salutation  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  not  know  her,  in  fact  ? 

A.  Would  not  recognize  her ; would  not  own  her 
to  be  her  daughter. 


10  Q.  And  that  state  of  things  lasted  from  the  first 
moment  of  Mrs.  N.  seeing  her  mother,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  remaining  there. 

A.  She  was  not  as  excited  at  the  end  of  the  day  as 
at  the  beginning. 

15  Q.  I am  talking  about  her  not  acknowledging  her 
to  be  her  daughter. 

A.  That  was  the  case, 

Gt.  And  continued  to  the  last  ? 

A.  It  did_,  sir. 

20  Q.  Did  Mrs.  N.  request  permission  to  see  her 
mother  again  before  she  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  kind  whatever. 

25  Q.  The  mother  you  say  left  with  you,  refusing  to 
take  leave  of  her  daughter  ? 

A.  She  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  she  exhibit  her  refusal  to  take  leave  ? 

A . Why  went  away,  saying  she  was  not  her  daughter, 
30  but  was  an  evil  spirit. 

Q.  And  refused  to  take  leave  of  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Was  that  the  morning  ? 

A.  That  was  in  the  evening,  when  she  left, 

35  Gl.  What,  that  she  said  she  was  an  evil  spirit  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  before  she  left  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  And  from  the  beginning?  In 
40  the  garden  ; did  she  consider  her  an  evil  spirit  in  the 
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garden  ? 

A.  She  did  not  talk  in  a comfortable  manner  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  ? 

A.  But  I could  very  well  tell ; but  some  part  ol  the 
5 time  I was  close  to  them. 

Q.  What  made  you  go  near? 

A.  Because  Mrs.  N.  continued  to  call  to  me  at 
times. 

Q.  All  the  time  you  were  there  she  called  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  kept  back  she  called  to  you  to  come  back 
again  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  talking  to  me  about  something  or  other. 

Q.  She  did  not  like  the  company  of  her  mother  ? 

15  A.  That  I cannot  tell,  she  cotinued  to  talk  to  me. 

Q.  Mrs.  N.  called  to  you  to  talk  to  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  she  did  not  like  the  company  of  her 
mother,  and  wished  you  to  talk  to  her  ? 

20  A.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  wished  to  have 
something  to  say  about  her  mother,  and  about  the  sur- 
rounding things  in  the  garden,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  room  before  they 
went  into  the  garden  ? 

25  A.  I cannot  say  exactly  how  long. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  in  the  garden  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  did  you  remain  there? 

30  A.  No,  because  I went  to  put  on  my  own  clothes 
for  walking,  and  brought  Mrs.  P.’s  clothes ; I left  the 
room  twice  before  that. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  away  ? 

A.  I should  think  twenty  minutes. 

35  Q.  Leaving  them  quite  alone  ? 

A.  Quite  alone,  without  any  creature  there  but 
themselves. 

Q.  How  could  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the  leav- 
ing them  if  you  did  not  think  it  safe  to  let  them  go  into 

40  the  garden  ? 
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A.  Mrs.  N.  asked  me  to  go  and  fetch  her  things, 
and  that  I had  better  fetch  Mrs.  P.’s  clothes  for  walk- 
ing ; and  that  I went  and  did  so  by  her  orders. 

Q.  And  that  took  you  a quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  T think  I did,  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Or  half  an  hour  you  said  ? 

A.  I said  twenty  minutes,  or  rather  more. 

Q Fifteen  months  you  have  been  one  of  the  attend- 
ant nurses  ? 

10  A.  I have,  sir,  in  Dr.  Bompas’s  Asylum. 

Q.  You  say  Mrs.  P.  was  uncommonly  fond  of  you? 

A.  She  always  appeared  so. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  she  exhibited 
that  fondness — by  telling  you  so,  or  by  any  acts  ? 

15  A.  She  always  came  to  me,  and  appeared  particu- 
larly fond  and  pleased  with  what  I did  for  her. 

Q.  Seemed  thankful  for  what  you  did  for  her  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I thought  you  said  she  was  uncommonly  excited 
20  and  violent  when  Mrs.  N.  came  ? 

A.  So  she  was. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  left  the  room,  or  after  you 
had  returned  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  an  hour  after  I left  the  room, 
25  when  I went  in  first,  when  the  daughter  came  first. 

Q.  Then  during  the  time  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  together  in  the  room,  you  remained  an  hour  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Then  you  left  about  twenty  minutes,  brought  her 
30  clothes,  and  went  into  the  garden  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  Mrs.  N.  remained  after  the 
mother  had  left  the  room  ? 

A.  I rather  think  she  waited  for  a fiy  ; or  otherwise 
35  she  waited  for  some  one  to  carry  her  cloak  or  some- 
thing to  Bristol,  But  I cannot  exactly  say ; but  I think 
it  was  that  reason. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  ? 

A.  She  took  tea,  I know. 

40  Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  ? 
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A.  That  I cannot  tell. 

Q.  She  had  tea  ? 

A.  She  took  tea,  because  I saw  it  on  the  table. 

(4.  By  herself? 

A.  By  herself. 

Q.  Did  she  not  stay  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a-half 
or  two  hours  ? 

A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  she  ask  you  to  let  her  see  her  mother  before 
she  left? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  made  any  enquiry  about  her  ? 

A.  Not  at  all  after  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keating 

Q.  You  say  that  Mrs.  P.  was  friendly  with  you  ? 

A.  So  she  was. 

Q.  And  you  were  comfortable  together? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  her  every  attention  in  your 
power  ? 

A.  Yes  ; 1 did  everything  I could  do  for  her. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  N.  or  Mrs.  P.  express  any  wish  that 
you  should  leave  the  room  ? 

A.  Never  at  all,  neither  said  a word  to  me  all  the 
day  long. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  from  anything  that  Airs.  N. 
said  that  she  was  dissatisfied  in  any  way  with  the  mode 
in  which  her  mother  was  treated? 

A.  No  ; Airs.  P.  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the 
sort. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dr.  O'Brien  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  O'Brien  saying  anything 
to  you  about  Mrs.  P.’s  exercise? 

A.  He  asked  if  she  went  walking,  and  1 told  him 
she  went  out  whenever  it  was  a fine  day,  and  she  was 
able  to  go,  she  always  went  for  a long  walk,  and  he 
himself  pressed  her  to  go  then,  and  after  a good  deal 
of  trouble  he  got  her  to  the  door  to  go  out  walking  at  that 
very  time. 
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Q.  Was  it  sometimes  difficult  to  get  her  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  difficult;  but  1 always  managed  to 
coax  her  out  when  she  was  able  to  go. 

Q.  And  the  weather  was  sufficiently  good  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  your  directions  to  see  that  she  took  as 
much  exercise  as  she  could  consistently  with  her  health  ? 

A.  I had  those  orders  from  Dr.  Bompas  to  take  her 
out  walking  as  much  as  possible. 

10  Q.  {By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  Dr.  O’Brien  complain  to 
you  that  she  had  not  sufficient  exercise  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  to  you  of  her  having  been  re- 
moved from  one  room  to  another ; from  the  front  room 
15  to  the  back  room  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  he  complained;  I think  he  men- 
tioned it. 

Q.  But  if  he  mentioned  it,  did  he  approve  of  it  ? 

A.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  it  to  me. 

20  Q.  He  mentioned  it,  but  did  not  disapprove  of  it  to 
you  ; what  was  the  nature  of  his  mentioning  it  ? 

A.  As  much  as  I can  recollect,  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  her  better  and  more  satisfied  with  being  in  the 
other  apartment,  and  I told  him  I thought  she  was 
25  much  better. 

Q.  And  much  better  satisfied  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  very  much  dissatisfied  ; her  disease 
was  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Her  disease  was  of  that  nature  that  she  was  very 
30  much  dissatisfied  in  the  room  she  was  first,  and  pre- 
ferred the  room  in  which  she  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  was  better  by  herself. 

Q.  You  stated  that  to  Dr.  O’Brien  ? 

A.  Y es. 

35  Q.  And  did  he  say  he  thought  it  very  proper  she 
should  be  kept  in  that  room  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  that  he  said  that ; but  he  did 
not  say  that  he  wished  her  to  be  removed. 

Q.  But  he  spoke  on  the  subject  ? 

40  A.  He  asked  me  if  I thought  her  better,  and  I told 
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him  I thought  her  better. 

Q.  And  you  are  quite  sure  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  complaint  of  her  not  having 
sufficient  exercise? 

5 A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Nor  requesting  you  to  give  her  more  exercise  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I took  her  out  as  much  as  I could, 
and  I told  him  I did. 

Q.  And  he  was  satisfied  with  that  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  he  appeared  so  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  said  you  have  been 
fifteen  months  at  Dr.  Bompas’s,  had  you  previous  ex- 
perience as  a nurse  ? 

A.  For  thirty  years  past.  I have  been  a great  deal 
15  employed  at  Dr.  Bompas’s — fifteen  years  at  one  time. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mary  Wade , sworn , examined  by  Mr,  Keating. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  at  the  Fishponds  Asylum  about 
20  four  years  and  a half? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  have  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  ladies’  sitting 
rooms. 

25  Q.  How  many  ladies  frequent  that  sitting  room  ? 

A.  From  nine  to  ten. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  house  is  that  ? 

A.  The  front  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Is  it  your  duty  to  see  to  their  comforts,  and  to 
30  do  whatever  they  may  require  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  other  attendants  also  upon  them  ? 

A.  Two  female  attendants. 

Q.  But  you  are  the  Superintendent  to  see  that  those 
35  attendants  do  their  duty  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A great  portion  of  your  evidence  is  unnecessary, 
by  circumstances  which  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
I will  ask  you  this  general  question,  whether  during  the 
40  time  of  the  present  Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas  the 
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treatment  that  the  ladies  have  received  who  have  been 
under  your  care  and  in  your  department  has  been  kind 
and  attentive  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

5 Q.  Have  you,  and  your  attendants  under  you,  done 
everything  that  you  could  to  contribute  to  their  comfort? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  everything  that  it  is  possible  for  them. 
Q.  How  do  they  occupy  themselves  during  the  day  ? 
A.  Some  in  needle- work  of  various  kinds,  some  in 
10  knitting,  crochet,  walking,  drawing,  and  painting  ; and 
one  lady  takes  lessons  in  Hebrew  every  evening. 

Q.  She  is  a learned  lady  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  clever,  chess  and  drafts. 

Q.  What  is  her  name  ? 

15  A.  MissH. 

Q.  Do  they  take  exercise  also  out  in  the  grounds? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whenever  the  weather  admits  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  twice  in  the  day  they  walk. 

20  Q.  Is  Mrs.  Bompas,  the  doctor’s  mother,  attentive  in 
seeing  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  establishment  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Miss  H.  has  not  been  under 
your  care  the  last  eight  or  nine  months? 

25  A.  Not  till  a fortnight  ago  ; about  a fortnight. 

Q.  (By  Mr . Keating.)  She  was  in  a different  ward  ? 
A.  Yes,  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Had  she  been  previously  under  your  care  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30 

Adjourned  at  a Quarter  to  Six. 


Lawford’s  Gate  Session  Room, 

Saturday , Dec . 2,  1848. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  Half-past  Eleven 

o’Clock. 

John  Smith  sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  ot  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas, 
5 at  Fishponds  Asylum. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Now  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr*  Keating.)  As  an  attendant  keeper  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  attendant  at  Fish- 
ponds, one  of  the  keepers  ? 

A.  Four  years,  last  September. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  in  the  old  Doctor’s  time  ? 

15  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  present  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas  has  had 
the  management  of  the  Asylum,  has  his  conduct  to  the 
patients  who  have  been  in  the  house,  been  kind  and 
attentive  ? 

20  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  he  directed  his  keepers  also,  to  be  kind 
and  attentive  and  patient  to  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  E.  being  at  the 
Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I believe,  after  some  time,  he  was  put  under 
your  care  ? 

30  A.  I had  him  from  the  first  night. 
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Q.  Now,  what  sort  of  a patient  was  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  A violent  patient. 

Q.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  had  him  under  your 
care  from  the  first  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  put  him  under  your  care  ? 

A.  Dixon  brought  him  from  the  country,  and  he 
was  put  into  my  apartment  that  night. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fripp.)  And  continued  so  till  the 
10  end  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Oh  no,  sir. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating.)  How  long  did  he  remain 
under  your  care  ? 

A.  I suppose  three  or  four  months. 

15  Q.  {By  the  Chairman  .)  What  did  Dixon  say 
when  he  put  him  under  your  care  ? 

A.  I had  a room  prepared  for  him,  and  he  told  me 
to  be  careful  with  him,  as  I had  strict  charge  from 
the  Magistrates  at  Teignmoutli,  where  he  had  been,  as 
20  he  had  been  violent  there,  and  was  then. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Keating .)  And  were  you  very  careful 
of  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  during  the  time  he  was  under  your  care, 
25  did  he  display  any  violence  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  description  ? just  give  the  particulars. 

A.  Cursing  and  swearing  at  the  rest  of  the  patients, 
fighting,  offering  to  fight,  stripping  to  fight,  breaking 
30  windows  and  chairs  and  anything  when  he  was  in 
th  ose  violent  fits  ; anything  that  came  to  his  hands  he 
would  break  and  destroy. 

Q.  At  first,  when  he  went  to  the  Asylum,  did  you 
endeavour  to  soothe  him,  dispensing  with  restraint  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  that  effectual  at  all  ? 

A.  At  times  he  would  walk  in  the  garden  very 
comfortably,  and  at  other  times  it  was  no  use  to  speak 
to  him  at  all. 

40  Q,  He  was  quite  unmanageable  ? 
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A.  Quite  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  his  violence  increase  ? 

A,  It  did  ; he  was  subject  to  very  violent  fits 
about  every  six  or  seven  days  ; perhaps  every  four  or 
five  days  he  would  have  one  of  those  violent  fits  on 
him. 

Q.  ( By  Mr . Fripp.)  You  mean  paroxysms  ? 

A.  Yes,  paroxysms  of  violent  passion  ; it  is  not 
easy  to  describe. 

Q.  He  got  into  those  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  when 
in  that  state  he  became  unmanageable  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman .)  About  every  five  or  six 
days  ? 

A.  Sometimes  he  would  go  on  for  a week  very 
comfortable,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days.  It 
would  come  on  for  two  or  three  days. 

Q-  [By  Mr.  Keating.)  It  came  on  him  then,  that 
fit,  at  uncertain  times  ? 

A.  Yes  ; at  uncertain  times. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  his  being  taken  from  under 
your  care  and  sent  to  another  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  ward  was  that  ? 

A.  Banwell’s  and  Cooke’s. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  was  in  your  ward  was  it  found 
necessary  to  place  him  in  restraint  in  the  strong  room  ? 

A.  The  reason  of  his  being  removed  was  that  we 
have  no  strong  room  in  our  apartment  ; we  have  no 
restraint  on  my  side  of  the  house,  and  that  was  the 
reason  of  his  being  removed  there. 

Q.  Had  he  become  more  unmanageable  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  His  disease  seemed  to  increase  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  he  became  more  violent  to  the  other 
patients  ; threatening  them. 

Q.  Threatening  to  strike  them  ? 

A.  Yes  ; and  continually  annoying  them  with  very 
foul  language. 

Q.  Did  it  render  the  others  very  uncomfortable  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir  ; I was  obliged  to  take  him  out  of  the 
room  frequently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp.)  Did  you  say  “ strike  ?’* 

A.  No. 


5 Q.  He  does  not  admit  any  striking? 

A.  Oh  no,  sir. 

Q.  (j By  Mr.  Keating.)  You  did,  I think,  use 
the  phrase  “fighting;”  was  he  allowed,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  fight  with  the  other  patients  ? 

10  A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Did  he  hit  them,  did  you 
know  ; that  is  it  ? 

A.  One  patient ; the  blow  did  not  hit  him  ; it  was 
across  the  table,  but  he  stripped  to  fight  him.  He  was 
15  a short,  weak  gentleman,  and  I got  him  out  of  the 
room.  " 


Q,  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  He  did  attempt  to  strike 
him  ? 

A.  Yes ; across  the  table  ; but  the  blow  did  not 
20  hit  him. 

Q.  You  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
remove  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I moved  Mr.  P.  out  of  the  room. 

Q.  You  removed  the  person  whom  he  struck  at  ? 
25  A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  a time,  you  say,  he  got  worse,  and  his 
violence  increased  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  then  removed  to  Banwell’s  ward  ? 

SO  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  that  ? 

A.  Occasionally  I went  in  to  see  him. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  he  then  ? 

A.  He  was  then  under  restraint,  once  or  twice  that 
35  I saw  him  there,  and  he  was  very  violent  there  ; but 
he  would  take  things  from  me,  at  times,  better  than 
he  would  from  any  of  the  keepers,  and  that  was  why  I 
went  in  to  see  him. 

Q.  Better  than  from  Banwell  ; he  seems  not  to 
40  have  liked  Banwell  ? 
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A.  No  ; lie  did  not. 

Q.  W as  he  brought  back,  after  a time,  to  your 
ward  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  was. 

5 Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yours  was  the  gentle- 
man’s ward  ; was  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  E.  mentioned  Smyth 
as  being  one  of  those  who  came  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
10  night  ; on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October  Banwell 
and  Cook  were  two  ; I am  not  sure  whether  he  was 
the  other  ; I will  ask  the  witness  at  all  events.  Do 
you  remember,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1847»  the  day 
that  the  Magistrates  went  to  the  Asylum  and  the 
15  investigation  took  place  respecting  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  I recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  Mr.  E,  was  in  bed,  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  October,  go  into  his  room  with  any 
chain  with  Banwell ? 

20  A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  E.  return  to  vour  ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  after  that  5th  of  October,  I 
believe  ; it  was  very  soon  after  ? 

25  A.  I do  not  think  he  came  back  till  the  early  part 
of  November  to  me  ; it  was  in  November  that  he 
came  back  to  me. 

Q.  Was  he  then,  when  he  returned  to  you,  better 
than  when  he  had  left  you  ? 

50  A.  Oh  yes,  considerably  better. 

Q.  I believe  he  remained  with  you  till  he  left  the 
establishment  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a patient  of  the  name  of 
35  W.  J.  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  arrival  at  the  Asylum  ? 

A.  I recollect  going  in  on  the  Monday  morning 
when  he  came  in  on  the  Sunday  previous,  but  I was 
40  not  at  home  when  he  came. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  late  and 
the  present  Dr.  Bompas  for  four  years  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  And  you  have  also  stated  that  you  were 
directed,  or  rather  that  the  keepers  were  directed,  to 
be  kind  and  attentive  to  the  patients  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  receive  those  directions  from  ? 

10  The  late  Dr.  Bompas? 

A.  I received  it  from  both. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  be 
directed  to  treat  the  patients  with  kindness  and 
attention  ? 

15  A.  I will  explain  as  to  myself.  I had  been  living 
with  a gentleman  eight  or  nine  months,  and  I was  not 
at  home  when  the  late  Dr.  Bompas  died.  I came  home 
with  this  gentleman,  it  might  be  about  three  weeks  or 
a month  afterwards  ; then  when  I went  back  to  the 

20  house  I had  the  same  charge  given  me  as  the  late  Dr. 
Bompas  had  done. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  charge  ? 

A.  Dr.  Joseph. 

Q.  To  be  kind  and  attentive  ? 

25  A.  He  said,  “ I hope  you  will  be  kind  and  atten- 
tive. You  gave  my  father  satisfaction,  and  I hope  you 
will  be  kind  and  attentive  to  the  patients,  and  keep  on 
as  in  my  father’s  time.”  That  was  something  about  it 
as  near  as  I can  recollect. 

30  Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  travel  ; was  it  in  the 
present  Doctor’s  time  ? 

A.  I came  back  to  the  cottage  with  Mr.  H.,  and 
the  patient  left  me  in  consequence  of  the  Doctor’s 
death. 

35  Q.  When  you  returned  the  present  Dr.  Bompas 
was  in  the  establishment  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  ? 

A.  I returned  a few  days  afterwards  ; perhaps  a 

40  fortnight. 
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Q.  When  did  you  return  ? 

A . About  a fortnight  afterwards. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  March  ? 

A.  I cannot  tell  exactly  ; it  was  soon  after  the 
Doctor’s  death. 

Q.  Did  you  return  before  Midsummer  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  March. 

Q.  During  the  present  Dr.  Bompas’s  time,  were 
your  duties  confined  exclusively  to  the  attending  upon 
patients  ? 

A.  Yes  ; with  the  exception  of  brewing. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  and  shave  the  patients  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  Lodge  ? 

A.  I went  and  shaved  once  during  the  time  that  I 
was  there  ; there  was  a man  who  could  not  shave, 
and  I went  down  for  him. 

Q.  Was  a person  of  the  name  of  Hobbs  attending 
on  that  person. 

A.  Yes  ; there  was. 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  ? 

A.  I do  not  really  recollect  the  month  he  left  in. 

The  Chairman . — The  Lodge  is  one  of  the  cottages; 
is  it  ? 


30 


35 


40 


Mr.  Stone . — It  is  a detached  cottage,  not  forming 
part  of  the  Asylum. 

Witness. — It  is  not  called  the  Lodge  ; it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  at  this  side  of  the  Doctor’s  house. 

Q.  It  is  not  part  of  the  Asylum. 

A.  No  ; there  are  two  cottages. 

Q.  And  a patient  in  each  ? 

A.  No  ; only  one. 

Q.  And  Hobbs  attended  that  patient  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  he  left? 

A.  I do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  Hobbs  that  Mr.  E. 
had  the  leg-lock  on  ? 
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, A.  1 do  not  ; but  I may  have  told  him  so. 

Q.  Recollect  when  you  went  to  shave  the  patient 
who,  was  under  Hobbs’s  care  ? 

A.  It  is  very  possible,  but  I do  not  recollect  it. 

5 Q.  Had  he  the  chain  on  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  must  have  had  it  on,  if  I told  him  so  ; but 
I do  not  recollect  telling  him. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  you  did  not  tell  him  ? 

A.  No  ; I cannot  say  that  ; but  I have  not  the 
10  least  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  E.  was  violent,  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  offering  to  fight ; did  you  know  him 
ever  offer  to  fight  except  on  the  occasion  to  which  you 
refer,  when  he  offered  to  fight  some  gentleman  sitting' 
15  opposite  to  him  at  table? 

A.  Oh  yes,  several  times, 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  in  the  room  when 
that  dispute  between  him  and  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  took  place  ? 

20  A.  There  must  have  been  four  others. 

Q.  Then  you  removed  the  gentleman,  and  left 
Mr.  E.  with  the  other  patients  ? 

A.  J did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  quarrel  between  them,  how 
25  it  arose  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  He  began  to  call  Mr.  P.  very  bad  names  and 
so  on,  and  the  old  gentleman  (he  was  a very  quiet  old 
30  gentleman)  felt  quite  hurt  about  it ; he  was  a little 
man,  and  Mr.  E.  would  insult  the  smallest  patient  he 
could,  and  he  alwnys  pitched  on  this  Mr.  P.  to  abuse 
him. 

Q.  He  took  a dislike  to  him  ? 

35  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it ; you  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  thought  it  best  to  remove 
40  the  old  gentleman? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  an  old  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes,  an  elderly  gentleman. 

Q.  Older  than  Mr.  E.  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  tried  to  soothe  him  ; did  he  appear 
to  you  to  be  sensible  of  kindness  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he 
would  abuse  me  tremendously  for  interfering  with  him. 
10  Q.  If  you  interfered  with  him  when  he  was  fight- 
ing with  another  patient,  then  he  would  be  angry 
with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  breaking  windows,  let  me 
15  understand,  was  not  this  the  plan  which  he  resorted  to 
when  you  sayr  he  broke  windows,  picking  out  the  lead 
by  which  they  were  fastened  and  allowing  the  glass  to 
fall  out  ? 

A.  Oh,  no  ; there  was  no  lead  to  the  windows  in 
20  my  apartment ; he  would  stand  in  the  garden,  and 
fling  stones  at  the  windows. 

Q.  Just  as  an  idle  boy  would  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  do  that  \ 

25  A.  Y es. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? 

A.  Three  or  four  times. 

Q.  What,  with  three  or  four  stones  in  his  hand 
at  a time  ? 

30  A.  Yes  ; five  were  broken  one  morning 

Q.  What  amusements  had  he  at  the  time  afforded 
him  ; had  he  any  ? 

A.  He  had  chess  and  draughts. 

Q.  Did  he,  at  the  same  time,  amuse  himself  with  a 
35  game  at  chess  occasionally  P 

A.  Yes;  at  times. 

Q.  And  cards  ? 

A.  Yes  ; at  times. 

Q.  He  amused  himself  also,  by  breaking  the 
40  windows  ? 
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A.  Yes  ; sometimes  he  would  play  a game  at  cards 
very  quietly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half-an-hour, 
and  then  he  would  jump  up,  all  at  once,  and  kick  a 
table  all  rouud  the  room,  and  run  in  the  garden  and 
5 laugh  at  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  he  had  an 
uncommonly  bad  hand  at  the  time  ; no  trump  in  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Were  they  playing  for  money  ? 

10  A.  Oh,  no  ; sir. 

Q.  You  never  play  cards  yourself? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir  ; I have  repeatedly 
Mr.  E. 


played  with 


Q.  Now,  supposing  you  had  taken  up  a hand 
15  without  a trump  in  it,  you,  as  a sane  man,  would  not 
like  it ; would  you  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  once  went  to  him  in  BanwelTs 
ward  after  he  had  removed  from  your  ward,  when  he 
20  was  in  confinement ; how  long  had  he  been  in  Ban- 
well's  ward  before  you  went  to  him  and  so  found  him 
in  confinement  ? 

A.  Oh,  I cannot  say  how  long  he  had  been  there  ; 
I cannot  say. 

25  Q.  Was  he  very  glad  to  see  you? 

A.  Yes,  he  was, 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  Banwell  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Banwell  was,  I believe,  very  cross  to  him  ? 

SO  A.  Well,  I believe  he  was  at  times. 

Q.  Where  is  Banwell  now  ? 

A.  He  is  at  the  Fishponds. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Doctor’s  ■ 

A.  About  half-a-mile,  sir. 

35  Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last  ? 

A.  I have  not  seen  him  this  week  or  ten  days,  I 


suppose. 

Q.  You  say  he  would  take  things  better  from  you 
than  he  would  from  Banwell ; he  would  take  things 
40  very  comfortably  from  you,  is  that  so  ? 
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A.  Yes,  lie  would  sometimes. 

Q.  How  was  lie  confined  when  you  saw  him  in 
Ban  well’s  ward  ? 

A.  Why  he  was  in  the  strong  room  at  the  time  I 
5 am  speaking  of,  and  1 went  and  opened  the  strong 
room  door,  and  looked  at  him. 

Q.  What  had  he  on  r 

A.  He  had  nothing  on  ; he  was  in  the  strong 
room. 

10  Q.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  let  him  out  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  that  he  did  at  that  time,  but  he 
repeatedly  asked  the  Doctor  to  take  him  out  of  the 
15  department,  and  let  him  come  back  to  me,  which  the 
Doctor  did  at  last. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  request  to  the  Doctor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  he  come  back  to  your 
20  ward  ? 

A.  It  might  be  a fortnight.  Dr.  Bompas  said, 
“ Air.  E.  is  getting  better,  we  had  better  let  him  stop 
a few  days  longer  where  he  is,  and  then  we  will  try 
him  back  in  your  department  again/’ 

25  Q.  Did  he  make  more  than  one  application  to  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Repeatedly  ? 

A.  Yes  ; several  applications  he  made  to  me, 

Q.  When  he  came  back  to  you  did  he  go  on  quiet 
30  and  comfortable  ? 

A . Tolerably. 

Q.  He  was  very  excitable  and  passionate  at  times  ; 
when  anything  did  not  please  him  he  would  exhibit 
angry  feelings  ? 

35  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  After  he  came  back  to  you  we  are  told  he  got 
gradually  better,  and  ultimately  tolerably  well  ? 

A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  well,  I believe  ? 
fO  A.  Yes, 

3 A 
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Q.  Were  you  assisting  in  the  brewing  when  V* 
tumbled  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  keeper  brews  besides  yourself? 

5 A.  A man  from  the  farm  comes  in  to  brew  ; no 
other  keeper. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  brewing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I was  not  brewing  at  the  time  V.  met  with  the 
accident. 

10  Q.  There  was  no  brewing  then  going  on  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; he  was  superintending  the  malt  coming 
in  ; the  malt  was  coming  in  for  brewing  the  week 
following  ; there  was  no  brerwing  going  on  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Asylum  when  the  accident 

15  occurred? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  V.,  we  are  told,  was  drunk  at  the  time  ? 

A.  lie  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  That  you  observed,  yourself? 

SO  A.  I observed  it  before  he  went,  but  he  was  not  so 
bad  ; he  was  certainly  the  worse  for  drinking. 

Q.  Have  you  often  seen  him  in  that  state  ? 

A.  I have,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  V. 

S5  was  superintending  the  malt  coming  in  ? 

A.  Yes  ; he  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  with  him  ? 


A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ? 

30  A.  One  of  the  men  from  the  farm. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 

A.  Frowd. 

Q.  Is  that  the  tall  stout  man  ? 

A.  Y es,  a tall  man  ; and  a man  from  the  malt 
35  house. 


Q.  You  call  the  man  who  came  from  the  farm, 
“ the  farmer,”  do  you  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  him  ; it  was  one  of  the  men 
who  works  on  the  farm. 

40  Q.  (j By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Are  you  quite  sure  there 
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was  no  brewing  going  on  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  malt  kept  up  the  step-ladder  at  all  ■ 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  Did  Mr.  E,  come  to  your  ward  before  the  5th 
of  October,  when  he  made  the  complaint  to  the 
Magistrates  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  it  was  November  when  he  came  back 
for  the  last  time. 

10  Q.  Do  you  remember  his  making  a complaint  to 
the  Magistrates,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1847* 

A.  I do. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  he  came  back  to 
your  ward  ? 

15  A.  I think  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Were  there  any  paupers  kept  in  the  third  class 
when  you  first  came.  Do  you  know  a person  of  the 
name  of  C.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

20  Q.  Is  he  just  a remove  above  a pauper  'l 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir;  I do  not  know  anything  of 
him. 

Q.  But  there  is  a class,  I believe,  just  ^removed 
above  paupers  ? 

25  A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of ; as  to  the  pay  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I mean  as  to  his  appearance, and  looks,  and  so  on  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ; I never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

30  A.  I never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  condition  of  life  are  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  A.  ? 

A.  I understand  they  were  respectable  farmers  ; l 
understood  that  Mr.  C.  was  when  he  came,  but  I do 
not  know  ; I do  not  know  where  he  came  from.  I 

35  heard  that  he  was  a farmer  originally. 

Q.  1 ou  do  not  know  that  there  are  patients  there 
just  removed  above  paupers  ? 

A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  in  the  same 

40  condition  of  life  as  Mr.  EJ 
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A.  In  what  way,  sir  ? 

Q.  ( By  the  Chairman.)  As  to  rank  in  life  % 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Fripp.)  As  to  conversation? 

5 A.  Mr.  A.  is  a very  respectable  person,  I believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  But  are  they  in  the  same 
grade  of  life  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  perhaps  not. 

lie-examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

10  Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  Mr.  E.  was  in 
Banwell’s  ward,  that  he  had  a different  sitting-room 
from  Mr.  C.  and  the  others  ? 

A.  No,  he  had  his  own  bedroom,  and  there  are  two 
sitting-rooms  ; he  had  the  best  sitting-room  of  the  two. 

15  Q.  There  are  two  sitting-rooms  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  going  in  and  out  from  the  other? 

A.  Y es,  with  a servant’s  room  between  the  two. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Are  all  the  patients  allowed 

20  to  go  into  both  rooms  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  E.  go  in  and  out  of  the  one  that  was 
not  his  ? 

A.  Not  without  the  keeper  letting  him  in  with  a key. 

25  Q.  Could  Mr.  C.  or  Mr.  A.  go  into  the  one  in  which 
Mr.  E.  was  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  could  go  into  that;  that  is  the  outer 
one;  when  they  are  out  in  the  yard  walking  they  can 
go  in. 

30  Q.  Did  they  in  point  of  fact  go  into  that  room  ? 

A.  I do  not  know,  sir;  I was  never  in  that  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Is  there  any  other  yard 
for  those  two  rooms,  except  the  yard  for  the  lock-up 
room  ? 

35  A.  No,  except  the  stone  yard. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  lock-up  room,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  is,  one  yard  for  the 
two  rooms  ? 

40  A.  Oh,  no,  there  are  two  yards. 
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Q.  Do  the  two  yards  communicate  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Is  the  yard  belonging  to  the  lock-up  room,  a 
yard  only  belonging  to  that  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  that  is  quite  distinct. 

Q.  Then  there  is  one  yard  to  these  two  rooms  in 
that  department  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  these  rooms  open  into  that  one  yard  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir. 

Q,-  Only  one  room  ? 

A.  One  opens  into  one  yard  and  the  other  into  the 
other 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating ).  Into  the  other  room  ? 

15  A.  Into  the  other  yard  ; the  one  which  is  the  one 
that  belongs  to  the  room  which  is  generally  locked  up, 
has  a large  tree  growing  in  it,  at  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises ; that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  ; there  is 
a passage  to  go  there. 

20  Q.  (By  the  Chairman).  Then  one  of  these  rooms  is 
not  generally  used  ? 

A.  Not  generally  used  ; it  is  used  by  the  best  class 
of  patients. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fripp).  The  ward  which  Mr.  Mire- 
25  house  called  your  attention  to  is  the  noisy  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  various  grades  of  patients  would  be 
placed  in  that  of  necessity. 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  The  better  class  and  the  inferior  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  occasions  of  necessity  they  are. 

Q.  Could  you  not  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
that  ward  whether  some  of  them  had  not  been  in  a 
better  station  of  life  than  the  others  ? 

35  A.  Oh,  yes  ; I dare  say  they  were. 

Q.  Were  those  who  were  there  at  the  time  Mr.  E. 
was,  very  often  of  a very  low  grade  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I think  not ; the  principal  part  are  there 
now  which  were  there  when  he  was  there. 

40  Q.  Mr.  C.,  you  believe,  has  been  a farmer? 
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A.  Yes. 


Q.  {By  Mr.  Mirehouse).  Do  yon  believe  Mr.  A. 
to  be  a gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5 Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating ).  You  said  that  V.  was  super- 
intending the  bringing  in  of  this  malt ; what  do  you 
mean  by  superintending? 

A.  He  has  an  idea  that  the  farm  is  his  own,  and 
that  it  is  under  his  direction,  and  he  is  fond  of  giving 
10  orders,  and  he  says,  “ I will  have  my  malt  placed  in 
such  and  such  a place. 

Q.  And  his  fancy  is  indulged  in  that  respect  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  "You  said  that  at  Mr.  E.’s  request  you  applied 
15  to  Dr.  Bompas  to  have  him  removed  into  your  ward  ; 
about  how  long  was  that  before  he  was  removed  into 
your  ward  ? 

A.  The  last  time  I should  say  was  about  a week  or  a 
fortnight. 

20  Q.  When  was  the  first  time  ? 

A.  The  first  time,  I suppose,  was  a month  before. 

Q.  A month  before  he  was  removed  into  your  ward  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Bompas  give  you  the  same  answer  on 
25  both  occasions  ? 

A.  He  said,  “ I have  seen  Mr.  E.  this  morning,  and 
he  has  been  speaking  to  me  about  being  removed 
back and  he  said,  “ 1 do  not  think  it  will  hardly  do 
just  yet;  we  shall  see;”  and  at  last  when  he  was 
30  getting  better,  he  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  Doctor,  as 
he  was  so  much  better  ; in  fact  I had  gone  out  with 
him  two  or  three  times,  before,  and  had  tried  him,  and 
then  the  Doctor  said  that  he  should  go  back  again. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  he  was  fit  to  go  back  again? 
35  A.  Yes,  I walked  out  with  him  several  times. 

Q.  Was  that  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  To  try  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I let  him  walk  as  long  as  he  pleased,  while 
40  he  conducted  himself  well. 
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Q.  And  after  you  had  walked  out  with  him,  did 
you  report  to  the  Doctor  how  he  conducted  himself  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  then  sent  back  to  your  ward  % 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  he  did  not  take  things 
comfortably  from  you,  and  your  answer  was  that  some- 
times he  did  % 

A.  Yes. 

10  Q.  At  other  times  would  he  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  he  was  friendly  and  sometimes 
not  % 

A.  Sometimes  not. 

15  Q.  Friendly  when  he  was  quiet,  and  not. friendly 
when  he  was  violent  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  paroxysms,  you  say,  would  come  on 
very  suddenly  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  sometimes  he  would  be  playing  at 
cards  when  suddenly  he  would  jump  up  and  send  all 
flying  % 

A.  Yes. 

25  Q.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  that  was  very 
sudden,  without  any  notice? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  within  an  instant. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

f- 

30  Mr.  Keating  then  put  in  the  following  letter : — 


“11,  Craven-Street,  Strand,  March  3rd,  1818. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“As  I left  Clifton  without  seeing  you,  I was 
35  prevented  receiving  your  account,  which  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  forward  to  me  with  the  above  address,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
me  how  and  where  I can  make  it  payable.  I hope  your  health  is 
quite  restored.  With  compliments  to  the  members  of  your  family, 

“ Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

' %J  V 


40 


“ W.  G.  E.” 
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Thomas  Hunt  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  Dr.  Bompas’s  keepers  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  II  ow  long  have  you  been  at  the  Fishponds  1 
5 A.  I have  been  backward  and  forward  at  different 
times  ever  since  1815. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  Doctor’s  time  ? 

A.  Yes;  I have  been  there  since  he  has  had  the 
10  establishment. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  during  the  whole  timet 

A.  No,  sir,  I have  not. 

O.  How  long  have  you  been  absent  ? 

A.  I was  discharged  in  April,  and  1 believe  came 
15  back  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

Q.  April,  in  what  year  ? 

A.  1847. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  Mr.  E.  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I looked  after  him. 

20  Q.  What  ward  was  your  ward  ; was  it  the  same  as 
Smith’s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  E.  was  removed  to 
Banwell’s  ward  ? 

25  A.  Y es,  sir,  I was. 

Q.  Flow  did  Mr.  E.  behave  wThen  he  was  in  your 
ward  before  he  was  removed  ? 

A.  Why  I never  saw  airy  one  behave  worse. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  behaving  worse ; how  did  he 
30  conduct  himself  ? 

A.  He  conducted  himself  in  a very  violent  way,  not 
in  a striking  way,  but  very  violent  and  abusive.  You 
could  not  please  him  any  howT.  I treated  him  like  a 
child,  and  tried  him  in  all  ways;  I humoured  him, 
35  played  cribbage  with  him,  and  I only  got  abuse  for  it, 
abusive  language.  I looked  after  him  totally  in  the 
room  to  see  what  he  did  in  the  room  ? 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  break  anything? 

A.  Yes,  he  broke  the  windows. 

40  (F.  Anything  else  do  you  remember  ? 


( £ i 

A.  I know  he  broke  things,  but  we  did  not  see  him ; 
he  got  a lock  and  broke  that. 

Q.  He  was  a good  hand  at  getting  through  a door, 
was  he  not  ? 

5 A.  Yes,  he  was  very  clever,  especially  if  he  could 
get  hold  of  a knife.  He  got  hold  of  a knife  one  day, 
just  as  I took  them  off  the  table,  and  as  soon  as  I got 
out  of  doors,  no  sooner  had  I got  out,  then  I missed 
him,  and  I ran  to  the  pantry  and  counted  the  knives, 
10  and  missed  one,  but  I could  not  find  the  knife  for  a 
longtime.  I hunted  all  about  the  place;  he  denied 
having  it,  and  one  of  the  patients  pointed  with  his 
finger ; he  was  afraid  to  tell  me  because  he  was  afraid 
of  Mr.  E.,  and  I afterwards  found  it  hid  under  a stone. 
15  He  broke  one  and  hid  it  in  the  garden  ; he  hid  one  or 
two,  and  I would  not  give  him  any  tobacco  till  he 
produced  it. 

O.  You  got  the  knife  back  in  that  way? 

A.  Yes,  I got  it  back  ; but  he  broke  it  taking  the 
20  screw  out  of  the  lock,  or  when  making  a turn-screw  of 
it,  in  order  to  break  the  lock,  only  1 came  too  quick 
on  him. 

Q.  During  the  time  when  he  was  in  your  ward,  did 
he  get  better  or  worse  ? 

25  A.  We  had  him  twice. 

Q.  I mean  the  first  time  ? 

A.  The  first  time  I was  absent,  or  he  would  not 
have  got  there.  I was  not  there  long  the  first  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  was  removed  to 
30  Banwelfs  department  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  walked  with  me  there  from  my  depart- 
ment. I said,  “ You  must  go  with  me,”  and  he 
walked  with  me  leisurely.  I said,  I believe  the  words 
were,  “ We  can  do  nothing  with  you  here  to  keep  you 
35  out  of  mischief,”  and  he  walked  along  the  gentlemen’s 
garden  with  me  ; nobody  forced  him  on. 

Q.  Had  he  become  violent? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  violent,  he  would  not  let  the  patients 
alone,  cursing  and  abusing  them  ; and  as  to  our  abuses 
40  it  was  a regular  thing. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  strip  to  fight  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  on  a Sunday  ; I saw  him  strip  to 
fight  Smith.  1 was  not  there  when  it  began.  I was 
going  to  church. 

5 Q.  What  did  you  first  hear  ? 

A.  He  was  out  with  his  shirt  off,  and  the  sleeves  of 
his  flannel  shirt  turned  up. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  was  in  a fighting  attitude. 

10  Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  E.  came  back  to  that 
ward  ? 

A.  Yes,  I believe  I was. 

Q.  Was  he  better  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  better,  but  very  bad  at  times  then. 

15  Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Is  the  ward  you  are  talking 

of  the  gentlemen’s  or  the  farmers’  ward  ? 

A.  It  is  the  farmers’,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  Was  he  removed  from  your 
wrard  afterwards  to  the  gentlemen’s  ward  ? 

20  A.  He  was  not  removed  from  there  till  he  went 

away,  he  had  a room  to  himself;  he  would  not  allow  the 

patients  to  rest  if  he  was  there  : he  did  dine  by  him- 
self at  one  time,  and  at  last  he  did  always. 

Q.  He  was  by  himself? 

25  A.  Yes,  he  dined  by  himself;  he  would  go  and  walk 
out  in  the  sitting-room.  I used  to  play  cards  with  him 
when  I could  catch  him  in  any  sort  of  a humour. 

Q.  Ho  you  remember  V.  meeting  with  an  accident  ? 

A.  Yes. 

30  Q.  Hid  you  take  care  of  him  ? 

A.  I took  care  of  him. 

Q.  Was  he  taken  care  of  during  his  illness  ? 

A.  He  was  taken  care  of  so  far  as  this,  with  the 
Hoctor’s  assistance  and  the  medicine. 

35  Q.  Hid  you  attend  on  him  in  his  illness  ? 

A.  I attended  him  and  others  that  were  there. 

Q.  He  was  attended  to  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Q.  Hid  he  take  a great  deal  of  physic  ? 
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A.  I cannot  say  exactly  whether  it  was  twice  in  the 
night  or  not ; I think  it  was  twice  in  the  night ; I 
cannot  rightly  say ; my  memory  is  bad. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  same  day  when  the  accident 
5 happened  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? 

A.  In  the  other  department. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  him  ? 

10  A.  I think  I saw  him  before  he  was  bled.  I did  not 
go  till  he  was  bled ; I was  there  when  Dr.  Bompas  sent 
for  Mr.  Waddell. 

Q.  When  was  that  P 

A.  I cannot  recollect,  but  I think  it  was  on  a Sun- 

15  day  ; I am  sure  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Waddell  came? 

A.  No,  I was  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman .)  Who  went  for  Air.  Wad- 
dell ? 

20  A.  Smith  went  for 'him  once,  but  I do  not  know 
who  went  for  him,  because  I was  not  there. 

Q.  You  said  Smith  went  for  him  once  ? 

A.  Smith  was  saying  he  did  go  for  him  ; I cannot 
say  ; I was  not  there. 

25  O.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say  you  were  discharged 
in  April,  and  came  back  in  June. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  assigned  for  your  going? 

A.  I cannot  say,  sir,  no  fault  at  all  of  mine.  I 

30  think  it  was  old  age. 

Q But  you  did  not  get  younger  between  April  and 
June  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  I do  not  know  how  it  was,  I suppose 
the  one  they  thought  would  do  better  did  not  answer. 

35  Q.  I am  told  you  were  uncommonly  good  natured 
to  the  patients  ; is  that  so  ? 

A.  I was  never  ill-natured  to  any. 

Q.  You  know  Banwell  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a man  was  he  to  the  patients  ? 
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A.  Why,  I cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  you  need  not  tell  tales  of  others  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  other  department. 

5 Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  You  say  that  Mr.  E.  when  he 
came  was  violent  and  abusive,  but  not  in  a striking 
way  ? 

A.  He  struck  Cook,  I am  sure  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

10  A.  No,  sir. 

Q,.  Then  if  I understand  you,  his  violence  was  con- 
fined to  his  tongue,  and  did  not  extend  to  his  fist  ? 

A.  It  would  be  to  his  fist,  I believe ; but  I think  he 
told  me  once  that  some  one  had  ill  used  him  for  his 

15  violence  in  another  Asylum. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  saw  him  stripped  to  fight 
Smith,  do  you  mean  the  man  who  is  just  gone  out? 

A.  Yes,  I do. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Banwell  last  ? 

20  A.  I do  not  know  that  I have  seen  him  for  a fortnight. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  here  to-day  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not. 

Q.  |You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  coming  here  or 
not,  do  you  ? 

25  A.  I have  not  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  V.  under  your  care;  how  long  was 
he  getting  well  ? 

A.  I do  not  know;  I got  ill. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  under  your  care  ? 

30  A.  About  eight  days,  I think. 

Q,  And  then  you  went  away  ill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  in  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  I left  him  in  bed. 

35  Q.  (By  Mr . Mirehouse.)  Do  you  remember  my 
visit  on  the  1st  of  December,  when  there  was  something 
said  about  some  salts  and  senna  ? 

A.  Mr.  E.,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  E.  ? 

40  A.  I do  not  remember  it. 
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(A.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  E.  telling  me  in  your 
presence,  that  he  had  not  a word  to  say  against  you  ? 

A.  I heard  him  telling  you  at  the  time  about  the 
removal  of  the  night-stool. 

5 Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  salts  and  senna 
business  was  brought  forward,  and  his  saying  in  your 
presence,  <c  I have  not  one  word  to  say  against  you  ?” 

A.  I think  I heard  him  say  the  old  man  was  the 
best  of  the  lot. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  “ By  the  old  man,”  he  meant 
you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

15  William  Dixon , sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  keepers  at  the  Fishponds 
Asylum  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  keeper  there  ? 

20  A.  I have  been  there  thirty  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  during  the  whole  time  the 
present  Doctor  has  had  the  establishment  ? 

A.  I was  never  a day  away,  except  on  business  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  sent  in  the  year  1847  to 
25  fetch  Mr.  E.  ? 

A.  lres,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  At  Shaldon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  Near  Teignmouth,  just  the 
30  other  side  of  the  river  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Keating.)  Where  was  he  there  ? 

A.  He  was  in  a small  cottage. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  he  confined  ? 

35  A.  He  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  had  a pair  of  chain 
wrist-locks  on. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? 

A.  There  was  a man  in  the  room  with  him,  and  ail 
officer  outside  the  door.  I understood  him  to  be  so ; I 
40  believe  it  was  so. 
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Q.  Was  the  man  in  the  room  with  him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a Mr.  Watkins,  a surgeon,  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  room  with  Mr.  E.? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  ? 

A.  No,  sii’,  he  was  the  medical  man. 

Q.  Were  there  two  men  besides  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I believe  after  you  were  there  some  time  Air.  E. 
got  quiet.  Was  he  quiet  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  No,  lie  was  not  quiet. 

Q.  But  did  he  afterwards  get  pretty  quiet? 

A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  take  him  away  ? 

A.  I did  not  do  anything  with  him  till  the  two 
medical  men  signed  the  certificate. 

Q.  And  afterwards  the  certificates  were  signed ; how 
long  had  you  been  there  before  they  were  signed  ? 

A.  Perhaps  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half;  I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  When  the  certificates  were  signed  did  you  take 
Air.  E.  away  ? 

A.  I took  the  wrist-locks  off  and  washed  him,  and 
put  on  clean  linen. 

Q.  Was  he  then  pretty  quiet  ?■ 

A.  No,  he  was  not  very  quiet. 

Q,.  You  washed  him  and  put  clean  linen  on  him? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  as  dirty  as  a chimney  sweep,  nearly. 
Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  Brought  him  away. 

Q.  What  vehicle  had  you  ? 

A.  We  had  not  any,  we  walked  to  Teignmouth, 

Q.  Then  you  got  into  the  train  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  E.  go  on  during  the  journey? 

A.  I do  not  remember  his  being  under  any  restraint. 
The  doctor  said  he  might  go,  perhaps,  very  well  with 
me  ; one  of  the  doctors,  the  one  that  came  from  Teign- 
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mouth,  told  me  to  try  and  take  him  away  without  any 
restraint. 

Q.  And  you  did  so  ? 

A.  I did  so.  Before  I got  to  Teignmouth  he  wanted 
5 to  go  the  contrary  way,  and  I put  a strait  waistcoat  on 
him. 

Q.  Could  yon  otherwise  have  prevented  him  ? 

A.  No,  I could  not ; nor  the  other  two  men  who 
were  with  me  could  not  without  that. 

10  Q.  Did  you  try  him  ? 

A.  I tried  to  lead  him. 

Q.  And  you  had  two  men  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  not  the  three  bring  him  on  without  the 

15  strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,.  You  tried  and  could  not  do  it  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Then  you  brought  him  to  the  Fishponds  ? 

20  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  ward  in  which  he  was  put  when 
he  went  to  the  Fishponds  first  ? 

A.  I was  not  exactly  in  the  ward  ; about  five  or  six 
yards  from  him. 

25  Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and 

seeing  him  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I heard  more  than  I saw. 

Q.  Did  he  at  any  time  go  into  the  ward  where  you 
were  ? 

30  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Was  he  removed  into  your  ward.  Was  he 
under  your  care  after  he  went  to  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

35  Q.  You  found  him  in  the  room  when  you  got  down 
to  Shaldon,  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  there  before  you  took 
off  the  wrist-locks  and  washed  him  ? 

40  A.  Perhaps  an  hour;  I was  waiting  for  the  Doctors’ 
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coining. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  him  while  they  were 
fetching  the  Doctors. 

A.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  him  till  the  certificates 
5 were  signed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  remain  ? 

A.  In  another  room. 

Q.  After  the  Doctors  had  arrived  and  signed  the 
certificates,  you  took  charge  of  him  ? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  with  you  in  the  removal 
of  him  from  Teignmouth  to  the  Fishponds? 

A.  Nobody  but  myself. 

Q,  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  had  two  other  men 
15  from  Shaldon  to  Teignmouth,  but  no  one  but  yourself 
from  Teignmouth  home  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  confined  then  ? 

A.  In  a strait  waistcoat. 

20  Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Where  did  you  put  on  that 
strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  Between  Shaldon  and  Teignmouth. 

Q.  You  stopped  on  the  road  ? 

A.  Yes  ; we  were  walking  on  the  foot-path.  He 
25  wanted  to  go  the  contrary  way ; he  did  not  want  to  go 
to  Teignmouth. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  short  work  of  it,  and  put 
on  the  strait  waistcoat  ? 

A.  I did,  sir. 

30  Q.  And  then  he  walked  on  ? 

A.  I pushed  him  on. 

Q.  The  locks  that  be  had  on  him  were  left  at 
Shaldon,  were  they? 

A.  I did  not  bring  them  with  me  ; they  did  not  be- 
35  long  to  me. 

Q.  They  were  left  behind  ? 

A.  I suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  restraint  on  him  there  when 
you  arrived  at  Shaldon  ? 

40  A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Nothing  but  the  wrist-locks  ? 

A.  Only  the  wrist-locks. 

Q.  When  you  washed  him,  which  did  you  do  first, 
wash  him  or  take  off  the  locks  ? 

5 A.  I could  not  wash  him  with  the  locks  on. 

Q.  So  I thought. — So  you  took  them  off. — Who 
assisted  you  in  that  process  of  washing  ? 

A.  The  two  men  who  were  in  the  room. 

Q.  And  then  you  dressed  him  and  removed  him? 

10  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  J.  beiug  brought  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  fetched  him,  I believe  ? 

A.  I went  after  him,  sir. 

15  Q.  You  fetched  him  ? 

A.  I went  after  him ; but  I met  his  two  brothers  just 
before  I got  to  the  house,  and  they  told  me  that  if  I 
would  let  him  send  them  the  doctor’s  horse  and  cart 
they  would  take  him  themselves  ; perhaps  he  would  not 
20  like  to  go  if  he  knew  ; he  would  not  know  where  he  was 
going  if  he  did  not  see  me. 

Q.  Who  sent  you  after  him  ? 

A.  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas. 

Q.  You  call  it  a “ horse  and  cart is  that  what  is 
25  called  “ the  Cobourg?” 

A.  Yes,  it  was  the  cart,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  let  the  brothers  have  the 
Cobourg? 

A.  I did,  and  they  brought  him  down  to  the  house  ? 
30  Q.  To  what  house  ? 

A.  The  doctor’s  establishment. 

Q.  The  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  arrived  ? 

35  A.  No,  sir,  they  were  rather  there  before  me,  because 
I walked  and  they  rode. 

Q.  They  rode,  and  you  walked  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  Fishponds  did  you  leave  them? 
40  A.  Why  where  he  came  from,  I suppose,  is  a mile 
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and  a half. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  home  ? 

A.  A little  before  ten  ; I believe  it  was  about  ten  ; I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

Q,  ( By  the  Chairman.)  Ten  at  night  you  mean? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.)  Did  you  afterwards  go  for  the 
order? 

A.  What  order. 

Q.  The  order,  to  get  it  signed  ; the  order  for  admis- 
sion. Did  you  not  go  to  Mrs.  J.  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  was  it  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  About  a week  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  a week  or  not ; I 
think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  it  was  not  a fortnight  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not  think  it  was  a fortnight,  nor  a week 
neither. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  how  long  afterwards 
it  was  ? 

A.  No,  I have  not;  I know  I did  go,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mir  chouse.)  Do  you  know  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  on  the  Sunday,  that  3Tou  went  to  Mrs. 
J.  to  get  the  order  signed;  I believe  he  was  brought 
in  on  the  Sunday  night,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  I think  he  was. 

Q.  Can  you  bring  to  your  recollection  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  that  day  week,  on  the  Sunday,  that  you  went 
to  Mrs.  J.  to  get  tjie  order  signed  ? 

A.  I cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not.  I know 
I went  to  Downend  to  the  medical  man,  Mr.  Grace. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Grace  who  signed 
the  certificate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  had  been  sent ; but  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  it,  I believe. 

Q.  The  night  you  went  after  the  order  to  Mrs.  J., 
you  went  first  to  Downend  to  Mr.  Grace  P 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  To  have  the  mistake  rectified  in  the  certificate  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Mrs.  J.  signed  the  order 
I believe  ? 

5 A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  Cobourg  leave  Dr.  Bompas’s 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  Mr.  J.  ? 

A.  I think  it  was  between  eight  and  nine. 

Q.  At  night  ? 

10  A.  Yes,  in  the  evening. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Witts .)  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Grace  ? 

A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  He  did  not  sign  the  certificate  without  seeing 
him  ? 

15  A.  I saw  his  brother  at  Downend  that  afternoon,  but 
I was  not  aware,  but  I suppose,  that  was  the  business. 

Q.  Would  it  take  an  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours 
to  go  from  Dr.  Bompas’s  to  Mrs.  J.’s.  I understood 
you  to  say  it  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  the  Cobourg 

20  returned  ? 

A.  I suppose  it  was. 

Q.  The  Chairman . The  Cobourg  left  Dr.  Bompas’s 
to  fetch  him  between  eight  and  nine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mirehouse.)  Yes.  Would  it  take  from 

25  between  eight  and  nine  to  ten  o’clock  to  go  to  Downend 
from  Dr.  Bompas’s  house  ? 

A.  No,  not  if  they  came  away  directly,  but  they 
stopped  there  some  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? 

30  A . I was  very  near,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  sent  by  Dr.  Bompas  for  the 
purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keating . 

35  Q.  When  did  you  see  Dr.  Bompas  that  day  ? 

A.  T saw  him  the  same  evening,  after  he  came  out  of 
chapel,  I believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gyde.)  What  time  was  that,  pray? 

A.  A little  before  eight  he  came  out  of  chapel. 

40  Q.  Oh,  you  come  out  of  chapel  a little  before  eight? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mire  house.')  You  come  out  of  chapel 
5 before  eight,  I believe  ? 

A.  Yes,  Dr.  Bompas  came  out  of  chapel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating .)  I would  ask  you  whether 
Dr.  Bompas’s  directions  to  his  keepers  were  invariably 
to  be  kind  and  patient  to  the  persons  under  their  care  ? 
10  A.  Dr.  Bompas  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  directions  to  his  keepers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

15  Q.  Did  you  always,  as  far  as  you  could,  act  upon 
those  directions  ? 

A.  I did,  sir  ; and  he  told  me  after  his  father  died, 
he  hoped  I should  go  on  in  the  same  way  with  him  as  1 
did  with  his  father  ? 

20  Q.  To  continue  with  him  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  “ continue  with  him,”  but  as  to 
the  making  the  patients  comfortable.  I took  it  in  that 
way.  I thought  so. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them  as  comfortable  as  you 
25  could  ? 

A.  I did  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stone.')  He  told  you  to  go  on  the 

same  as  vou  had  in  his  father  s time  ? 

«/ 

A.  He  hoped  so. 

30  The  witness  withdrew. 

Harriet  Walters , sworn , examined  by  Mr.  Keating. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bompas  ? 
A.  Yes. 

35  Q.  What  are  you  at  the  Fishponds  ? 

A.  Housekeeper. 

Q.  Have  you  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
establishment  ? 

A.  Yes. 

40  Q.  You  have  not  the  personal  care  of  the  patients, 
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I believe,  in  any  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  see  them  about  ? 

A.  Occasionally. 

5 Q.  So  far  as  your  department  goes,  that  of  house- 
keeper, are  your  directions  to  provide  liberally  for  the 
patients  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  has  been  no  question  about  the 
dietary  at  all. 

10  Q.  (By  Mr.  Keating ,)  As  far  as  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  have  the  patients  been  treated 
with  care  and  attention  ? 

A.  Every  kindness  has  been  shewn  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stone. 

15  Q.  Your  visits  to  the  patients  are  seldom  are  they 
not  ? 

A.  Not  very  frequent  except  they  send  for  me.  The 
Miss  Bompas’s  go  regularly  every  day. 

Q.  Yourself? 

20  A.  Except  I am  sent  for. 

G.  That  is  very  seldom  ? 

A.  I always  go  when  they  send  for  me.  If  they 
request  to  see  me  I go  to  them. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  all. 

The  Inquiry  terminated  at  One  o’Clock. 


25 


ERRATA. 


Page  576,  line  33,  for  “ Bath,”  read  “ Strap.” 

Page  602,  line  24,  for  “ Luturdge,”  read  u Lutwidge.” 


Since  the  entry  of  the  Visitors  of  the  13th  of  November,  with  reference  to  there 
being  only  one  Water  Closet,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  three  Water 
Closets,  and  three  other  conveniences. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  1. 


COPIES  OF  ENTRIES 
BY  THE  VISITORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS,  IN 
“THE  VISITORS’  REPORT  BOOK.” 


Fishponds,  April  21st,  1847. 

G.  C.  under  slight  restraint.  The  other  Patients  appear  quiet  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  departments  clean. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE,  V.M. 

J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

The  License  granted  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  the  late  Dr.  Bompas  was 
on  the  18th  March  transferred  to  his  son,  Dr.  Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas. 

W.  M. 

J.  H. 


Fishponds,  18th  May,  1847. 

We  have  officially  visited  this  Establishment  for  the  Insane,  and  gone 
over  every  part  of  it  appropriated  to  the  Patients.  The  various  rooms  were 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  whole  Establishment  in  very  good  order. 

There  are  now  43  Patients  residing  here,  viz.  23  males  and  20  females; 
we  have  to-day  seen  and  spoken  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  found  them  in 
a very  tranquil  and  comtortable  state,  and  none  were  under  any  kind  of 
mechanical  restraint,  or  in  seclusion  ; and  such  restraint  is  stated  to  be  very 
rarely  resorted  to. 

By  the  Medical  Journal  it  appears  that  5 patients  are  under  medical 
treatment  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1846.  5 Patients  have  been  admitted,  3 have  been  discharged,  and  1 has 

died. 

About  12  or  14  of  the  Patients  are  taken  out  beyond  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Asylum,  and  the  rest  take  a good  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

Prayers  are  read  regularly  once  a-week  by  a Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  also  delivers  a short  sermon ; about  20  of  the  Patients  attend, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  very  orderly  and  well  behaved,  and  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  exercise. 
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The  recent  certificates  have  been  examined  and  found  correct.  W e have 
also  inspected  the  License,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  Bristol,  continuing  the  License  until  the  1st  of  July  to  Dr 
Joseph  Carpenter  Bompas. 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL)  Commissioners 
J.  C.  PRICHARD  j in  Luhacy. 

Fishponds,  June  23rd,  1847. 

21  male  Patients  and  19  females.  Only  one  Patient  under  the  most 
slight  restraint  of  his  arms,  on  account  of  his  filthy  habits  and  tearing 
his  clothes. 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  C.  all  the  Patients  are  quiet,  and  their  apart- 
ments are  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

We  have  enquired  into  Mr.  N.’s  case,  and  find  that  he  is  still  at  times 
much  excited. 

W.  M.  made  his  escape  on  the  1st  of  May. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  August  5th,  1847. 

Two  Patients  admitted  since  last  visit.  One  female  and  one  male  under 
slight  restraint.  Two  or  three  of  the  Patients  rather  noisy — the  rest  quiet ; 
the  apartments  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  October  5th,  1847. 

W.  C.  died  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  since  our  last  visit.  There  have 
been  three  male  Patients  admitted  and  one  female — the  latter  is  under 
gentle  restraint.  One  male  Patient  R.  K.  has  been  discharged  cured. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Mr.  E.  made  a complaint  to  us  as  to  his  treatment  in  this  House,  and 
the  Visitors  think  it  best  to  give  his  own  words,  and*  the  answer  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Bompas  and  his  keepers: — 

I have  been  here  since  July.  I asked  Dr.  Bompas  to  allow  me  to  go  to 
church;  his  answer  has  been  invariably  “Not  to-day.”  I have  the  same 
complaint  to  make  on  the  Tuesday,  when  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  performed.  His  answer  has  been  the  same.  I have  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  have  a Prayer  Book,  and  have  not  obtained  it.  The  books 
I have  had  are  Sam  Slick  and  Chatsworth,  which  were  sent  me  in  the 
Doctor’s  absence,  and  a book  called  the  Pastor’s  Fireside.  A keeper  of  the 
name  of  Cook  gave  me  a Prayer  Book,  but  it  was  taken  from  me.  When 
at  dinner,  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago,  a Patient  of  the  name  of  P,  reached  for  some  salt,  he  put  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat  in  my  plate.  I spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  manner,  louder  than 
my  usual  tone  of  voice  ; I said.  Had  you  asked  me  for  the  salt,  I would 
have  given  it.  On  which,  Ban  well,  the  keeper,  said,  If  you  think  that  is 
the  way  you  are  going  to  carry  it  on,  you  are  much  mistaken.  He  took 
me  by  the  collar,  and  with  another  keeper,  Thos,  Cook,  pushed  me  into 
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one  of  tlie  strong  rooms.  I took  a bit  of  bread  in  my  hand  from  the  dinner 
table,  and  which  was  taken  from  me.  The  keepers  pulled  off  my  boots  and 
shoes,  and  left  me  on  the  stone  floor  without  them.  Banwell  said,  Your 
character  is  well  known  before  you  came  here;  you  are  nothing  more  than 
a whore’s  bully.  He  put  on  a muffle,  so  as  to  confine  my  hands  and  arms. 
In  that  state  I was  kept  till  tea-time,  near  6 o’C  : when  tea  was  produced, 
Banwell  said  to  the  other  keeper,  You  may  let  one  of  his  hands  go.  He 
said  to  me,  Make  haste,  and  eat  it,  or  I will  take  that  away  from  you. 
They  again  put  my  hands  into  the  muffle,  and  left  me  till  bed -time,  and  all 
that  time  I had  no  chair  to  sit  upon.  I laid  down  on  the  stone  floor. 
Banwell  pulled  me  off  the  floor,  and  two  keepers  conducted  me  into  the  bed 
room,  and  chained  me  down  to  the  bed,  and  kept  me  so  till  morning. 

Thomas  Cook  says,  I am  a keeper.  Mr.  E.  is  in  a belter  state  to-day 
than  he  usually  is  ; he  asked  for  a Prayer  Book  ; I gave  him  one  ; he  has 
it  now  in  his  room.  When  put  in  the  strong  room,  his  boots  or  shoes  were 
taken  off,  and  his  slippers  given  him  ; he  kicked  the  doors  and  broke  the 
bolts.  J am  not  positive  whether  there  was  a chair  in  the  room  ; 1 think 
there  was.  He  locked  the  door,  and  fastened  himself  in,  so  that  we  could 
not  get  to  him.  He  wanted  to  strike  Mr.  P,  another  Patient.  He  is 
frequently  in  a very  exciteable  state,  and  makes  use  of  bad  language,  spits 
in  our  faces,  and  threatens  us ; he  was  put  in  a separate  room,  without 
restraint ; he  got  out,  pulled  out  the  window,  and  disturbed  the  other 
inmates ; he  has  broken  three  or  four  windows  in  my  part  of  the  House, 
also  two  shirts  and  a flannel  waistcoat,  also  several  chamber  utensils  ; he 
does  his  wants  in  his  room  ; when  he  asks  for  anything  he  has  it. 

John  Smith  : I am  a keeper.  When  Mr.  E.  came  in  he  was  in  a very 
excited  state  ; was  taken  from  my  part  of  the  house,  and  put  into  another, 
on  account  of  his  violence,  and  threatening  two  of  the  Patients  ; he  was 
continually  breaking  the  windows ; he  broke  seven  in  one  day  ; he  was 
making  sport  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  holding  it  to  ridicule;  I have  been 
called  to  assist  when  he  was  violent;  he  used  bad  language. 

Charles  Smith  Bompas  : I am  a Surgeon.  I officiate  occasionally  for 
my  brother  ; I consider  it  necessary  to  apply  restraint  when  a person  is  in 
an  excited  state,  and  violent,  that  there  is  danger  that  he  will  injure  himself 
or  others.  Mr.  E.  is  a powerful  man,  with  violent  passions,  and  possesses 
no  control  over  them.  I consider  that  any  other  restraint  would  have  been 
useless. 

Hr.  Bompas,  the  keeper  of  the  Asylum,  says.  The  leg  lock  that  is  fastened 
to  the  bed,  and  the  strait  waistcoat,  were  put  on  by  my  directions. 

Charles  Banwell  says.  He  had  a chair  in  the  strong  room  ; he  had 
his  slippers  ; I found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  and  lifted  him  up  ; I did  not 
make  use  of  the  expressions  attributed  to  me ; I have  taken  him  books 
several  times;  the  iron  chain  has  been  fastened  to  his  bed  since  4th  of  Sepr. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  October  11th,  1847. 

We  visited  this  house  to-day,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  Mr.  E.  was  under  any  restraint,  and  whether  the  chain  was  removed 
from  his  bedstead,  in  accordance  to  our  suggestions  of  the  5th.  We  find 
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that  the  chain  was  attached  to  the  bed  ; that  he  slept  one  night  with  the 
chain  so  fastened,  and  also  to  his  leg  fastened  with  three  locks;  but  the  last 
five  nights  in  a room  and  on  a bed  in  which  there  was  no  chain.  There 
was  no  padding  on  the  chain  which  we  found  on  the  bedstead.  Dr.  Bompas 
desires  us  to  say,  that  the  keepers  put  on  two  locks  without  his  knowledge 
or  sanction. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Dec.  1st,  1847.  We  have  seen  all  the  Patients.  There  are  23  males 
and  22  females.  We  received  no  complaint,  except  from  Mr.  E.,  who  has 
made  a long  and  serious  complaint  of  his  treatment  here.  There  are  five 
male  and  three  female  keepers.  One  of  Mr.  E.’s  charges  was,  that  he  had 
written  to  one  of  the  Visiting  Magistrates  a letter  which  Dr.  Bompas  would 
not  send  ; and  this  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Bompas. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  Jauuary  22,  1848. 

There  are  at  present  45  private  Patients  (22  males  and  23  females)  in 
this  Asylum,  of  whom  7 are  recorded  as  being  under  medical  treatment — 
one  is  subjected  to  restraint.  Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  on 
the  18th  May  last,  12  Patients  have  been  admitted,  9 have  been  discharged, 
and  1 has  died.  The  recent  certificates  appear  to  be  substantially  correct. 
We  have  inspected  and  signed  the  License.  The  house  is  clean  and  in 
good  condition,  and  the  Patients  were  for  the  most  part  tranquil  at  the  time 
of  our  visit. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  the  subject  of  amusements  or  religious 
exercises. 

B.  W.  PROCTOR  1 Commisioners 
J.  R.  HUME  j in  Lunacy 

Fishponds,  March  20th,  1848. 

Visited  this  Asylum;  found  23  females,  and  22  male  Patients;  none 
under  restraint.  The  house  clean  and  in  good  order.  We  find  from 
Dr.  Bompas,  he  has  two  detached  houses,  with  a Patient  in  each,  and  he 
considers,  as  they  are  not  within  oui  jurisdiction,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  License. 

WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

April  25th. 

Visited  this  Establishment.  There  are  24  male  Patients  and  23  females. 
On  our  last  visit,  on  the  20th  of  March,  we  drew  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Bompas  to  the  necessity  of  not  admitting  Patients,  without  the  certificates 
of  two  medical  men,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency  ; and  if  so,  the  urgency 
of  the  case  should  be  stated.  There  have  been  three  admissions  since  we 
last  visited.  Two  out  of  the  three  have  been  admitted  on  the  certificate  of 
one  medical  man,  and  second  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Grace  after  the 
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Patients  had  been  in  custody  of  Dr.  Bompas.  On  the  23rd  of  March 
Dr.  Bompas  sends  his  keepers  to  Bath  ; takes  Mr.  L.  about  8 o’clock  of  the 
evening;  puts  him  into  a fly,  with  a strait  waistcoat;  conveys  him  to  the 
Asylum,  calling  on  Mr.  Grace,  a surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Grace 
gets  into  the  fly,  where  Mr.  L.  was  sitting,  and  on  which  interview  he  signs 
the  certificate.  He  is  brought  here  at  12  o’clock  at  night,  and  Mr.  L. 
assures  us  that  he  is  put  to-bed  without  fire  or  food. 

We  have  examined  the  Patients,  all  of  whom  we  have  seen,  excepting 
Mr.  H.  C.,  who  is  taking  a walk. 

Mr.  L.  appears  calm,  tranquil,  and  rational.  We  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  his  dismissal  upon  one  interview. 

We  again  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sessions  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
two  detached  houses,  with  a Patient  in  each.  Dr.  Bompas  thinks  we  have 
no  control  over  such  Patients. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  April  26th. 

There  are  now  47  Patients  in  this  Establishment,  of  whom  24  are  males 
and  23  are  females.  We  saw  and  spoke  to  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  had  gone  out  on  a visit  for  the  day.  None  of  them  were  under 
mechanical  coercion,  which  however  appears  to  be  used  occasionally  and  in 
a mild  form,  in  one  or  two  cases,  noted  in  the  Medical  Journal.  Thirteen 
of  each  sex  are  entered  in  the  same  book,  as  having  been  under  medical 
treatment  at  the  commencement  of  the  month.  But  neither  in  the  Journal 
nor  in  the  Case  Book  have  the  entries  been  made  with  the  care  and 
regularity  which  the  Statute  requires.  And  we  have  therefore  noted  the 
defect  in  the  books  themselves,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  speedily  and 
effectually  remedied. 

The  Patients,  generally  speaking,  were  tranquil  and  comfortable,  and  the 
condition  of  the  House  is  stated  to  be  not  unhealthy.  One  elderly  Patient 
was  confined  to  bed.  Since  the  official  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  last 
January,  five  new  Patients  have  been  admitted. 

Some  explanation  was  given  to  us  verbally,  by  Mr.  George  Bompas, 
respecting  the  irregularity  or  defective  nature  of  the  certificates  referred  to 
in  the  Magistrates’  entry  yesterday,  which,  if  it  had  been  inserted,  as  it 
should  have  been,  in  the  original  order,  would  have  obviated  the  defect. 
We  must,  however,  impress  on  the  Proprietor  the  importance,  or  rather  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  a strict  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  on  that  head. 

The  various  yards,  passages,  day-rooms,  and  sitting-rooms,  were  clean 
and  in  good  order,  and  they  were  quite  free  from  any  offensive  smell. 

Prayers  continue  to  be  read  by  a Clergyman,  who  celebrates  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  officiates  generally  as  the  Chaplain  to  the 
Establishment.  On  the  subject  of  the  occupations  and  amusements  of 
the  Patients,  both  out  of  doors  and  within,  we  find  nothing  new  to  report 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  formerly  noted. 

Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Commissioners  three  Patients  have  been 
discharged,  two  of  whom  were  recovered,  and  one  was  not  relieved ; on 
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death  has  occurred.  We  are  inclined  to  concur  with  Dr.  Bompas  on  his 
construction  of  the  Statute,  as  to  the  two  single  Patients  referred  to  bv  the 
Magistrates  as  living  in  detached  houses:  but  as  we  are  Members  of  the 
Private  Committee,  (under  the  89th  Section  of  the  Act)  we  shall  probably 
take  occasion  to  visit  them  there. 

J.  W.  MYLNE ) Commissioners 
T.  TURNER  j in  Lunacy 

May  18th,  1848 

We  have  made  a special  visit  to  this  House  We  have  read  the  State- 
ment of  Dr.  Bompas  in  the  Case  Book,  referring  to  Mr.  L.,  and  important 
as  it  appears  to  the  Visitors,  it  would  have  had  greater  value  in  their 
opinion  if  it  had  been  written  within  a few  days  after  his  admittance  into 
the  Asylum,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  instead  of  insertion 
after  our  visit  on  the  25th  of  April.  He  appears  to  us  fit  to  be  discharged  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  is  of  an  excitable  disposition,  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  is 
given  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  which  the  Visitors  have  reason  to  believe,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  him  again  under  restraint ; but 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Establishment  must  consider  this  as  a Notice 
under  the  80  Section  of  the  8 & 9 Victoria,  Chapter  100. 

Mr.  N.  has  complained  to  the  Visitors  of  his  not  being  allowed  letter 
paper,  which  he  has  asked  for  on  several  occasions.  He  says  that  letter  paper 
is  not  allowed  him,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  sheet.  He  believes  that  letters 
written  by  him  were  not  sent,  and  those  sent  to  him  were  not  delivered. 

He  also  complains  of  his  not  being  once  allowed  to  walk  in  the  Garden  and 
Shrubbery  and  Pleasure  Ground,  during  the  two  and  a half  years  that  he 
has  been  here  ; though  he  admits  that  he  might  have  walked  out  in  the 
country,  which  he  objected  to  do,  thinking  he  might  meet  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  him.  We  consider  him  in  a fit  state  to  be  discharged, 
and  are  inclined  to  think  him  improperly  detained  ; and  beg  that  this  also 
will  be  considered  as  a Notice  under  the  Section  named. 

We  hope  also  to  hear  of  Mr.  H.  C.’s  being  discharged,  as  there  has  been 
a great  improvement  in  him  since  our  last  visit. 

We  have  examined  all  the  Patients,  male  and  female,  excepting  Mr.  W. 
who  is  taking  a walk. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

August  9th,  1848. 

Visited  this  Establishment:  23  male  and  24  female  Patients;  none 
under  restraint.  3 females  and  1 male  admitted  since  our  last  visit  ; 5 dis- 
charged, all  males.  The  House  appears  clean  and  in  good  order  — no 
complaints  of  any  importance  made. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 
WM.  FRIPP 
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Fishponds,  5th  Septr.,  1848. 

Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  26th  of  April,  6 new 
Patients  have  been  admitted  to  this  Asylum,  whose  certificates,  on  exami- 
nation, have  been  found  correct.  During  the  same  period  5 have  been 
discharged,  and  l has  died  of  general  decay. 

At  present  the  numbers  are,  23  males  and  23  females,  in  all,  46.  Of 
these  it  appears  by  the  Register  that  £2  are  under  medical  treatment,  and 
that  during  the  past  week  2 males  were  occasionally  under  mechanical 
restraint ; one  by  means  of  a waistcoat,  and  the  other  by  the  application  of 
leather  sleeves.  These  Patients  were  in  restraint  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
to-day,  but  generally  speaking  the  Patients  were  in  a tranquil  state,  and 
no  one  was  in  seclusion.  We  have  gone  over  the  House,  and  inspected  the 
various  rooms  and  airing  courts,  all  of  which  were  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
We  understand  that  Prayers  continue  to  be  read  regularly,  and  that  about  14 
Patients  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  daily  ; 4 or  5 also  go  to  Church  on 
Sunday.  The  Patients  take  a good  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  them  are  permitted  to  walk  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Asylum,  two  extra  male  attendants  having  recently  been  added  to  the 
Establishment  for  that  purpose. 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL')  Commissioners 
J.  C.  PRICHARD  j in  Lunacy 

Oct.  9th,  1848. 

Visited  this  Establishment;  there  are  22  males  and  22  females.  There 
was  only  one  person  under  restraint,  a man  of  the  name  of  G.  C.,  and  we 
think  he  was  properly  restrained  by  placing  his  hands  in  leathern  cuffs.  We 
heard  no  complaint  from  the  Patients. 

WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIRE  HO  USE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

November  13th,  1848. 

We  the  undersigned.  Visitors  of  this  Establishment,  visited  the  house 
this  day. 

There  are  23  males  and  22  females,  all  of  whom  we  have  separately 
examined. 

"Three  proposed  to  make  complaints,  which  those  visiting,  who  can  remain, 
will  hear. 

We  have  compared  the  plan  with  the  house,  and  find  six  rooms  omitted 
in  it. 

There  is  only  cue  water  closet  (that  being  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
contiguous  to  the  family  apartments),  but  Dr.  Bompas  says  the  Patients  on 
that  floor  and  the  attic  above  are  allowed  the  use  of  it. 

In  going  round,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  Chapel  is  lofty  and  sufficient 
for  the  house.  We  were  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  there  being  only 
the  Bible,  not  the  Prayer  Book.  Dr.  Bompas  said  the  Prayer  Book  was 
kept  in  the  house.  The  service  on  the  Sunday  and  Thursday  is  Dissenting. 
Family  prayers  each  morning.  The  Church  service  is  performed  on  each 
Tuesday;  Mr.  John  D.  Gray,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  officiates;  fourteen 
Patients  attend  on  the  average ; four  or  five  go  to  Church,  the  Fishponds  or 
Downend.  The  Strong  Room  has  a stone  floor;  it  has  no  fixed  seat.  The 
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Padded  Room,  the  only  one,  has  also  a stone  floor,  is  padded  only  about 
two  feet  six  inches  down  from  the  height  of  five  feet ; the  rest  is  bare  stone 
wall : both  these  rooms  can  be  heated  from  below,  and  were  so  on  our  visit. 
There  are  two  inch-and-f  doors  to  these  rooms.  There  is  no  room  above 
them  ; and  the  keeper’s  room  is  over  another  range  of  cells.  He  says  he 
could  hear  any  noise  in  these  strong  and  padded  rooms.  We  think  it  im- 
possible, considering  the  double  doors.  The  padding  of  the  padded  room 
is  so  hard  that  a violent  patient  might  injure  himself,  say  break  his  neck,  by 
flinging  himself  against  it  with  violence. 

The  Ladies’  Court  is  a most  gloomy  place,  as  is  also  the  contiguous  one, 
being  surrounded  by  two-story  buildings  and  a very  lofty  wall  on  the  fourth 
side. 

Most  of  the  rooms  of  the  second  class  Female  Patients  are  very  middling, 
as  are  also  those  over  the  Lower  Gallery,  which  are  for  Gentlemen.  The 
height  is  only  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  nine  feet  by  nine  feet  six,  make  the 
size  of  these  rooms,  which  are,  besides,  cheerless  beyond  measure,  not  having 
any  chair,  table,  stool,  washing  stand,  basin  and  jug.  On  the  contrary, 
the  front  rooms  are  very  cheerful,  as  are  also  the  day  rooms  generally,  and 
good  sized.  We  were  surprised  to  find  three  good  rooms  unoccupied,  when 
so  many  of  most  inferior  description  had  inmates.  Those  over  the  Gal- 
lery are  not  heated,  except  by  such  heat  as  could  arise  from  a stove  down 
stairs,  the  heat  of  which  is  supposed  to  pervade  all  the  rooms.  One  of  the 
most  essential  faults  of  the  house  is  its  rambling  and  disjointed  construction, 
which  must  most  materially  interfere  with  the  required  supervision  of  the 
Superintendant. 

Dr.  Bompas  was  questioned  upon  the  following  case  : 

Lie  stated  that  W.  V.,  on  Dec.  8,  1847,  tumbled  down  some  steps  of  a 
step  ladder  in  the  brewhouse  : (he  goes  on)  it  was  his  habit  to  assist  in  the 
brewhouse.  I made  the  entry  respecting  the  case  in  the  Medical  Journal  on 
the  9th  of  Deer.,  ’47.  He  had  had  too  much  liquor  : a little  affected  him. 
Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  within  three  hours  after  the  injury;  I am  confident 
on  the  same  day.  My  brother  did  not  see  him  till  after  Mr.  Waddell. 
Mr.  Waddell  saw  him  twice;  first  time,  I sent  for  Mr.  Waddell  at  once,  he 
came  directly  ; he  did  not  bleed  him  then  ; Mr.  Waddell  saw  the  injury  on 
the  head,  but  not  the  broken  ribs.  My  brother  saw  him  the  day  after,  or 
the  next.  It  was  not  known  at  first  that  the  ribs  were  broken.  I entered 
the  account  of  it  on  the  9th.  I suppose  I entered  about  the  broken  ribs 
afterwards;  that  is  the  only  entry  I have  made  of  the  accident.  He  got  up 
from  bed  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  accident.  He  was  in  considerable 
danger  during  that  time. 

Qy. — Notwithstanding  this,  you  made  no  other  entry  in  your  books. 

No,  I did  not. 

The  examination  then  ceased. 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL 
A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
W. GYDE 

R.  ANSLEY  ROBINSON 
T.  GAMBIER  PARRY 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 
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Miss  E.  B.  was  examined  ; she  complained  of  fear  of  injury  from  Mrs 

B. 

We  have  called  Dr.  Bompas’s  attention  to  the  circumstance.  She  was 
questioned  if  she  remembered  complaining  to  Mr.  Mirehouse  and  Dr. 
H owell,  some  time  since.  She  says,  I perfectly  well  remember  so  com- 
plaining,  and  the  case  : I was  up  stairs,  I refused  to  take  some  medicine, 
the  maid  servant  ran  down  and  brought  up  Banwell,  the  male  keeper,  who 
seized  me  and  tore  my  shawl;  here  is  the  place  where  it  is  mended;  he  was 
going  to  put  the  strait  waistcoat  on  me,  hut  the  maid  servant  said,  She  will 
take  it  now.  Banwell  took  my  Bible  and  flung  it  across  the  room,  and 
broke  it;  I agreed  to  take  the  medicine  under  such  violence.  Another  time 
I refused  my  dinner  : the  maid  servant  rushed  down  stairs,  a male  keeper 
raced  up  stairs,  crying  out,  Where  is  the  lady  ? He  pushed  me  by  my 
shoulder  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen  ; I did  not  resist ; I had  refused  to  eat 
the  dinner ; I had  no  appetite,  and  the  dinner  was  so  wretched  cold  and 
uncomfortable;  one  of  the  women,  named  Daw,  a very  violent  woman,  said 
She  shall  eat  every  bit  of  it  ! cabbage,  potatoes,  and  all.  There  were  three 
men,  Dixon,  Banwell,  and  Smith  there,  to  force  me  to  eat ; there  was  a 
tube  by  to  be  used  to  make  me  eat ; one  of  the  men  said.  Now  she  has  eat 
the  meat,  that  will  do.  The  present  Dr.  Bompas’s  administration  has  been 
always  kinder  and  more  attentive  than  his  Father’s. 

J.  P.  was  also  heard  : he  desires  to  go  out,  but  does  not  appear  fit  to  be 
discharged.  The  same  applies  to  M.  P.,  who  is  suffering  under  strong 
delusions. 

J.  D.  would  be  very  properly  placed  in  lodgings,  where  he  could  be 
looked  after;  but  he  is  evidently  of  unsound  mind. 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL 
WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

14  Novr.  1848. 

Being  unable  to  complete  the  entries  resulting  from  our  inspection  and 
enquiries  of  yesterday  for  want  of  time,  having  continued  at  the  same  till 
near  10  o’clock  at  night;  we  have  again  visited  to-day  to  complete  them, 
having  previously  sent  to  Mr.  Battersby,  the  only  Visitor  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ; Mr.  Fripp  being  at  Southampton:  we  find,  however,  that  Mr. 
Battersby  has  gone  to-day  to  Torquay. 

M iss  E.  B.  informs  us  to-day  that  she  thinks  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  forced  to  eat  by  the  four  male  keepers,  took  place  before  the  time  of 
the  present  Dr.  Bompas.  We  fully  understood  last  night  that  this  had 
occurred  previously  to  the  case  of  the  being  forced  by  Banwell,  the  male 
keeper,  to  swallow  medicine,  or  we  should  not  have  inserted  it.  The  latter 
circumstance,  she  states,  occurred  some  time  after  the  present  Dr.  Bompas 
was  licensed  by  the  Visitors. 

Dr.  Bompas  last  night  was  asked  if  there  were  two  sets  of  certificates 
given  to  him  in  the  case  of  Mr.  L.  ? He  replied.  There  were  four  docu- 
ments altogether  ? first  an  order  signed  by  Mrs.  L. ; secondly,  a certificate 
signed  by  Mr.  Greig ; the  order  was  dated  the  22nd  March,  1848;  the 
certificate  was  dated  the  20th  March,  1848.  There  were  no  special  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  order,  and  that  order  was  accompanied  by  only  one 
certificate  for  Mr.  Greig.  I had  another  order  the  day  after  the  first  order. 


because  Mr.  B.  came  to  me  and  said,  that  Mr.  L,  was  near  Bristol,  and 
wished  him  taken  up  at  once.  1 gave  an  order,  not  filled  in,  for  Mrs.  L.  to 
sign,  dated  23rd  March,  1848  ; there  were  no  special  ^circumstances  stated 
in  the  o.der.  I gave  a certificate  for  Mr.  Greig  to  sign,  dated  23  March, 
1848;  I do  not  now  know  where  this  second  certificate  is;  it  is  missing; 
I hope  to  be  able  to  find  it.  There  was  such  second  certificate  signed  by 
Mr.  Greig,  it  was  filled  up  entirely,  date  and  all;  I believe  it  was  dated  the 
20 th;  it  was  written  on  the  23rd,  and  dated  the  20 th;  the  date,  I suppose, 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  visit.  There  was  but  one  interview  by  Mr.  Greig 
for  both  certificates.  I gave  the  second  certificate  to  Thomas  Hunt,  and 
the  order  dated  23rd  March  ; I gave  the  other  certificate,  dated  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  order  dated  the  20th,  to  Dixon  ; Dixon  and  Smith  went 
together;  Hunt  went  to  look  after  Smith  at  the  station,  to  give  the  second 
order  and  the  second  certificate  to  Smith,  with  directions  to  go  to  Bath  ; 
Hunt  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  met  Smith  and  Dixon,  and  finding 
that  they  had  the  first  order  and  first  certificate,  he  did  not  give  them  the 
second  order  and  second  certificate  which  he  had  received  from  me  ; I 
received  the  second  order  and  second  certificate  from  either  Smith  or  Dixon 
afterwards. 

I do  not  know  why  I did  not  insert  the  second  certificate  in  the  book, 
where  they  are  all  pasted  in,  when  I put  in  it  the  two  orders  and  one  set  of 
certificates  ; in  both  orders  there  were  no  special  circumstances  stated,  and 
there  was  only  one  certificate ; I hoped  to  have  got  another  certificate  at 
Bath. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  also  last  night  stated  to  Dr.  Bompas  that  he  had  given 
him  repeated  cautions,  almost  at  every  visit,  about  receiving  Patients  with 
one  certificate  only,  and  without  the  order  stating  any  special  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  referred  Dr.  Bompas  to  the  book  in  which  all  the  orders 
and  certificates  are  pasted,  and  showed  him  six  several  instances  where  Mr. 
Grace  had  certified  after  the  reception  of  the  Patients,  and  that  each  time 
no  special  circumstances  wrere  stated  in  the  order.  Mr.  Mirehouse  stated  to 
Dr.  Bompas,  Did  not!  repeatedly  caution  you.  Dr.  Bompas,  on  this  subject, 
before  the  occurrence  of  any  of  these  six  cases,  and  especially  pointed  out 
to  you  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  Bompas  admitted  this. 

We  should  also  add  to  our  remarks  of  yesterday,  on  our  examination  of 
the  house,  that  it  was  clean  and  in  good  order  ; but  that  there  appeared  a 
great  want  of  sufficient  classification  of  the  Patients  for  so  large  an  estab- 
lishment, as  there  are  at  least  three  different  classes  confined  here,  viz.,  the 
higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower — just  above  the  class  of  paupers.  We 
have  omitted  also  to  remark  that  there  are  only  two  baths,  one  for  the  male, 
the  other  for  the  female  Patients;  the  male  has  the  large  furnace  for  heating 
the  water  close  to  it — this  is  objectionable;  this  bath  was,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  out  of  order,  but  Dr.  Bompas  said  he  wras  about  to  have  it  put 
in  order.  Both  baths  are  supplied  only  from  a rain  wrater  cistern. 

There  appears  to  be  a great  w^ant  of  out-door  amusements:  no  fives  court, 
though  the  gloomy  courts  allow  at  least  a place  for  such  amusements  ; no 
bowls,  cricket,  no  agricultural  or  garden  labour — though  there  is  a large 
kitchen  garden.  The  in-door  amusements  are  confined  to  chess,  draughts, 
cards,  piano,  bagatelle  table,  and  books.  A billiard  table,  a hand  organ, 
with  occasional  music  and  dancing  parties,  are  strongly  recommended  by 
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tbe  Commissioners  as  alleviations  for  insanity  in  Institutions  of  the  size  of 
this. 

Before  entering  these  minutes,  hearing  that  Dr.  Bompas  was  leaving  the 
house,  we  sent  to  inform  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  him 
again,  as  we  intended  to  read  over  and  question  him  further  on  the  entries 
of  yesterday  and  to-day;  he  however  is  now  absent.  We  have  questioned 
his  coachman,  who  says  that  he  went  to  his  master  as  he  was  going  through 
the  entrance  gate,  and  delivered  our  message ; that  he  is  sure  his  master 
heard  him,  and  thinks  his  reply  was,  Very  well.  It  is  now  about  an 
hour  and  an  half  since  the  message  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  has  not 
returned. 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL 
WILLIAM  MI  RE  HOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


Mo.  2. 
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BY  THE  VISITORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS,  IN 

“THE  PATIENTS’  BOOK.” 


May  18,  1847. 

Mr.  N.  appears  to  be  improved,  and  his  case  should  be  attended  to  by  the 
Visitors. 

Mr.  D.  appears  to  be  convalescent,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  discharged  in  a short  time.  Mrs.  S.  and  Miss  G.  are  getting  much 
better. 

J.  C.  PRICHARD  I Commissioners 
W.  G.  CAMPBELL)  in  Lunacy. 

August  5th,  1847 

Mr.  N.’s  case  has  again  been  enquired  into,  and  he  does  not  appear  in 
such  a state  as  to  be  discharged. 


WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 
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Produced  to  us,  October  5th,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J,  HOWELL,  M.  D. 

January  22nd,  1848. 

Mrs.  B.  and  Mr.  E.  are  so  much  improved  that  it  is  hoped  they  may 
soon  be  discharged  to  their  friends.  There  is  no  other  Patient  at  present  in 
the  Establishment  whose  case  appears  to  require  particular  notice,  except 
perhaps  it  be  that  of  Miss  G.,  who  is  recovering  from  her  late  attack.  Miss 
H.  is  also  much  improved.  Mrs.  S.  has  been  discharged. 

J . R.  H U M E 1 Commissioners 
B.  W.  PROCTOR)  in  Lunacy. 

Produced  to  us  April  25th,  1848, 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

Fishponds,  26th  April,  1848. 

We  have  had  a separate  interview  with  Miss  E.  B.,  and  found  her 
labouring  under  religious  delusions  ; we  also  had  a long  conversation  with 
Mr.  L.,  who  has  been  here  about  five  weeks  as  a Patient,  and  found  him 
much  excited  and  not  coherent  in  his  conversation. 

J.  W.  MYLNE  1 Commissioners 
T.  TURNER  J in  Lunacy. 

May  18th,  1848.  Produced  to  us, 

A G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

9th  August,  1848.  Produced  to  us, 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

September  5th,  1848. 

We  have  had  a private  interview  with  Mr.  R*,,  who  was  a good  deal 
excited,  and  is  unfit  to  be  discharged  at  present. 

J.  C.  PRICHARD  1 Commissioners 
W.  G.  CAMPBELL)  in  Lunacy. 

October  9,  1848.  Produced  to  us, 

WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 
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November  13th,  1848.  Produced  to  us, 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL 
WILL  TAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


No.  3. 


COPIES  OF  ENTRIES  BY  THE 
VISITORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS,  IN  "THE  MEDICAL 
JOURNAL  AND  WEEKLY  REPORT” 


Produced  to  us,  April  21st,^  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced,  May  18,  1847. 

J.  C.  PRICHARD  1 Commissioners 
W.  G.  CAMPBELL]  in  Lunacy. 


Produced  to  us,  June  23rd,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced  to  us,  August  5th,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced  to  us,  October  5th,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced  to  us.  Deer.  1st,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 
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Produced,  22  January,  1848. 

B.  W.  PROCTOR  \ Commissioners 
J.  R.  HUME  J in  Lunacy. 

20  March,  1848,  produced  to  us. 

WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIRL HOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.  D. 

Produced  to  us,  25  April,  1848. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

26  April,  1848. 

We  regret  to  have  to  notice,  that  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this  Book 
(the  Medical  Journal)  since  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  a very 
reprehensible  irregularity. 

J.  W.  MYLNE  \ Commissioners 
T.  TURNER  I in  Lunacy 

Produced  to  us,  Mav  18,  1848. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MI  RE  LI  OUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.  D. 

August  9,  1848.  Produced  to  us. 

WM.  FRIPP 
A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

5 Sepr.,  1848.  Examined. 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL  ] Commissioners 
J.  C.  PRICHARD  / in  Lunacy. 
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B!*0. 


COPIES  OF  ENTRIES 
BY  THE  VISITORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS, 
IN  “THE  CASE  BOOK.” 


Produced  before  us,  April  21, 


1847. 

WILT  JAM  MIRE  HOUSE,  V.  M. 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 


Produced,  May  18,  1847. 

J.  C.  PRICHARD  ) Commissioners 
W.  G.  CAMPBELL  ) in  Lunacy 

Produced  to  us,  June  23rd,  1847,  but  the  admission  of  C.  F.  T.,  who  came 
into  the  Asylum  on  the  22nd  of  April,  has  not  been  entered. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced  before  us,  August  5th,  1847.  The  case  of  Mr.  E.  has  not 
been  entered,  admitted  on  the  18th  July,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Produced  to  us,  October  5th,  1847. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
J.  HOWELL,  M.D. 

Deer.  1st,  1847.  Produced  before  us. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 

A.  G.  H.  BATPERS13Y 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

Jany.  22,  1848.  Produced  to  us. 

J.  R.  HUME  ) Commissioners 

B.  W.  PROCTER  j in  Lunacy 
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20  March,  1848.  Produced  to  us. 

WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


Produced  to  us,  April  25,  1848. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


Produced  to  us  this  26th  of  April,  1848.  We  regret  to  observe,  that 
although  Mr.  L.  was  received  as  a Patient  as  far  back  as  the  23rd  of 
March,  no  entry  has  been  made  in  this  Book  respecting  his  case,  which  is 
one  well  deserving  of  attention. 


J.  W.  MYLNE } Commissioners 
T.  TURNER  in  Lunacy 


Produced  to  us.  May  18,  1848. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM.  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


9th  August,  1848.  Produced  to  us. 

A.  G.  H.  BATTERSBY 
WM  FRIPP 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 

Sept.  5.  Examined. 

J.  C.  PRICHARD  \ 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL  j 

Octr.  9th,  1848. 

WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
WM.  FRIPP 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 


Produced  to  us,  November  13th,  1848. 

PURNELL  B.  PURNELL 
WILLIAM  MIREHOUSE 
GILBERT  LYON,  M.D. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  REFERRED  TO 
IN  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  MEN  EXAMINED 

ON  THIS  ENQUIRY. 


Extract  from  the  Rejoort  of  Dr.  Conolly,  Superintendent  of  the  Hanwell 

Asylum , for  1840, 

“ During  the  past  year  not  one  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the 
Resident  Physician  has  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  any  of  the  forms 
of  bodily  coercion  formerly  employed.  The  use  of  the  strait- waistcoat,  the 
muff,  the  restraint-chair,  and  of  every  kind  of  strap  and  chain  designed  to 
restrain  muscular  motion,  was  discontinued  on  the  21st  September,  1839, 
and  has  never  been  resumed.” 


Extract  from  Dr.  Conolly' s 3 rd  Annual  Report , 1841. 

“ The  Annual  Reports  presented  by  the  Resident  Physician,  in  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  contain  the  details  of  a plan  adopted  by  him  from  the 
Lincoln  Asylum,  and  persevered  in,  with  such  modifications  as  experience 
suggested,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Visiting  Justices,  to  dispense,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Insane,  with  all  the  ancient  bodily  restraints, 

“The  difficulties  attending  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  its 
progress,  and  its  eventual  success,  have  been  already  related  in  those 
reports,  without  disguise,  and  it  is  believed  without  exaggeration.  The 
Resident  Physician  has  now  but  the  agreeable  task  of  recording,  that  time 
and  patience,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all  the  Officers  of  the  Asylum, 
have  enabled  him  to  overcome  many  obstacles,  and  have  confirmed  him  in 
a belief  at  first  encouraged  with  much  diffidence,  but  now  established 
beyond  the  likelihood  of  being  overthrown,  that  the  management  of  a large 
Asylum  is  not  only  practicable  without  the  application  of  bodily  coercion 
to  the  patients,  but  that,  after  the  total  disuse  of  such  a method  of  control, 
the  whole  character  of  an  Asylum  undergoes  a gradual  and  beneficial 
change.” 
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Extract  from  Dr.  Conollys  8th  Ileport,  1840. 

“ On  the  21st  day  of  September  last,  sever  years  were  completed, 
during  which  no  strait-waistcoat,  muff,  leg-lock,  handcuff,  coercion-chair, 
or  other  means  of  mechanical  restraint  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
Han  well  Asylum,  by  night  or  by  day.  In  those  seven  years  1,100 
cases  have  been  admitted,  and  treated  entirely  on  the  non-restraint  system  ; 
and  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  has,  during  a great  part  of  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  nearly  1,000.” 


From  the  68 th  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  appointed  to  superintend 

the  management  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell , October , 

1843. 

“ The  Visiting  Justices  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  every  year,  as 
the  excellence  of  the  non-restraint  system  becomes  more  generally  recog- 
nized, it  affords  fewer  materials  in  the  Asylum  for  comment  or  report. 
For  four  years  it  has  been  the  settled  rule  of  the  House  that  no  harshness 
nor  coercive  cruelty  should  be  used  in  any  cose,  but  that  every  patient, 
however  violent,  should  be  treated  with  uniform  kindness  and  forbearance  : 
and  during  that  time,  such  has  been  the  undeviating  success  of  this  plan, 
such  has  been  the  even  tenor  of  its  course,  that  it  now  presents  no  new 
facts  or  features  either  to  vindicate  or  explain.  This  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  it  rarely  happens  that  a theory  can  be  brought  into  practice 
without  losing  a portion  of  its  presumed  efficiency.  It  is  now  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  find,  notwithstanding  this,  no  one  untoward 
circumstance  has  occurred  since  the  last  Annual  Report  which  might  lead 
the  inconsiderate  to  suppose  that  there  was  something  peculiar  to  insanity, 
which  at  times  rendered  harshness  and  severity  unavoidable.  This  ancient 
error  is  fast  giving  way  before  the  force  of  truth ; and  the  time  perhaps 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  principle  will  be  universally  admitted  in 
every  civilized  country,  that  there  is  more  true  power  in  the  influence  of 
kindness,  humanity,  and  justice — more  of  safety,  and  possibly  more  of 
sanatory  effect,  than  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were  formerly  relied  on 
for  the  control  of  the  insane.” 


From  the  2nd  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  County  Lunatic 

Asylum  at  Hanwell , January , 1847. 

“ As  the  period  for  which  the  Committee  of  Visitors  were  appointed 
terminates  at  the  present  session,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  lay  before  the 
Court  a statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Asylum  ; and  it  affords 
them  the  utmost  satisfaction,  after  the  experience  of  another  year,  to  be 
enabled  to  speak  in  terms  of  still  higher  praise  of  the  humane  system 
which  has  happily  been  progressing  in  the  establishment  for  some  years 
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past,  and  they  have  nut  had  the  slightest  cause  to  regret  the  abolition  of 
all  restraint,  which  they  attribute  to  the  zealous  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  officers  and  servants  have  been  performed.” 


From  the  3 rd  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  January , 1848. 

“ All  the  out-door  and  domestic  employments  which  so  effectually  pro- 
mote the  contentment  and  recovery  of  the  patients  have  been  happily 
continued  and  increased.  The  printing-press  has  not  only  been  applied  to 
execute  the  documents  connected  with  the  Asylum,  but  tracts  for  the 
House  of  Correction  and  other  papers  for  the  county,  and  various  extended 
productions  have  in  their  execution  demonstrated  the  taste  and  zeal  of 
those  patients  who  find  in  those  labours  their  own  relief.  The  details  of 
the  employments  which  healthfully  and  soothingly  occupy  the  patients  are 
appended  to  the  Report.  Here  the  Committee  will  only  state,  that  from 
the  returns  periodically  made  and  an  estimate  lately  prepared,  it  appears 
that  means  of  occupation  are  found  for  more  than  500  patients. 

All  the  annual  and  half-yearly  indulgences,  and  the  periodical  festivals, 
which  in  the  long  days,  and  amid  the  flowers  and  splendours  of  summer, 
and  at  the  usual  holidays  of  Christmas,  relieve  our  wintry  glooms,  have 
been  liberally  and  carefully  renewed.  They  are  anticipated  with  hope, 
they  are  welcomed  with  gladness,  and  they  form  subsequent  themes  for 
grateful  converse  and  delight.  From  the  description  given  by  the  Matron 
of  the  last  female  entertainments,  they  have  appended  a fragment  as  a 
specimen  of  those  innocent  convivialities,  and  as  a communication  by 
which  the  kind-hearted  and  absent  may  be  interested  and  informed. 

The  narrative  relates — 

“ That  the  attendants  and  servants  of  the  Asylum  enjoyed  the 
“ entertainment  kindly  granted  them  by  the  Magistrates  on  Christmas 
“ Eve.  The  arrangements  were  made  in  their  usual  admirable  man 
“ ner  by  the  storekeeper  and.,  the  housekeeper  The  guests  were 
“ certainly  very  happy,  conducted  themselves  well,  and  retired  quietly 
“ at  the  prescribed  hour. 

“ The  Matron  has  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  female  patients’ 
“ annual  winter  entertainment  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
“ evening,  30th  ultimo.  The  Work-room,  Servants’  Hall,  and  No.  1 
“ Gallery  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  festivity,  and  were  decorated 
“ very  tastefully  with  evergreens  and  flowers  (the  latter  made  for  the 
“ occasion  by  the  patients  themselves);  the  passage  from  the  Gallery 
“ to  the  Work-room  was  closed  in  with  canvas,  and  the  footway 
“ covered  with  matting.  The  lights  were  placed  amidst  the  ever- 
“ greens,  and  had  a very  pretty  effect  Two  of  the  male  attendants 
“ and  the  gate-porter  supplied  the  music  for  the  dancing  party  in  the 
“ Work-room,  whilst  a man  from  Brentford,  and  his  son,  with  a male 
“ attendant,  supplied  that  for  the  dancers  in  the  Gallery.  The  old 
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“ ladies  in  No.  2 Ward  looked  specially  happy,  and  their  hall  most 
“comfortable  on  this  occasion,  their  accidental  position  placing  them 
“ in  the  very  midst  of  the  entertainment.  Coffee  and  cake  were 
“ supplied  to  360  patients  at  four  o’clock,  and  afterwards  nearly  40 
“ others  came  from  the  several  wards  to  join  the  dancers,  or  to  look 
“ on.  Fruit  was  served  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  at  quarter 
“ to  eight  warm  spiced  beer  and  cake  were  partaken  of  by  the 
“ assembled  party  with  great  apparent  relish.  At  half-past  eight  the 
“ Evening  Hymn  was  sung;  after  which,  the  patients  retired  in  the 
“ utmost  possible  good  humour.  By  nine  o’clock  all  were  gone 
“ quietly  to  bed,  with  the  exception  of  six,  who  were  permitted  to 
“join  the  attendants  in  a subsequent  and  merry  dance. 

“ The  Matron  visited  those  Wards  at  a distance  from  the  more 
“ immediate  scene  of  amusement  twice  during  the  evening,  and  again 
“ at  half-past  one  a.m.  She  went  through  every  female  ward,  and 
“ found  the  stillness  uninterrupted  and  profound.” 

To  this  cheerful  and  well-regulated  occurrence  the  Committee  are 
additionally  inclined  to  refer,  as  they  have  perceived  that  the  Cologne 
Gazette  has  just  published  as  remarkable  : — 

“ That  an  experiment  has  now  been  made  in  tho  Lunatic  Asylum 
“ in  Vienna,  to  cheer  and  cure  the  patients  by  music  and  a dance,” 
and  so  announcing  with  commendation  the  introduction  of  a proceeding, 
which  at  Han  well  has  been  often  and  happily  indulged. 

But  not  by  refreshing  occupation  or  innocent  mirth  only,  have  the  vast 
assemblage  of  the  Insane  been  solaced  and  improved.  Intellectual  plea- 
sures are  promoted,  maps  and  prints,  sometimes  liberally  presented,  adorn 
their  Galleries  and  Wards  ; books,  instructive,  edifying,  and  amusing,  are 
circulated  and  perused.  A Reading  Room  receives  a considerable  number 
in  the  evenings,  who  listen  to  narratives  of  the  past,  and  interesting  and 
amusing  publications,  with  an  attention  that  would  not  discredit  any  circle 
in  any  home. 

To  methods  now  so  approved  by  experience,  though  heretofore  deemed 
so  illusory  and  impracticable,  which  soothe  the  perturbed  spirit,  and  give 
quietude  to  the  disordered  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  warmth,  cleanliness,  and 
ample  and  well-selected  dietary  prescribed,  may  be  considerably  attributed 
the  wonderful  appearance,  and  the  happy  influences  around,  which  the 
establishment  presents  to  visitors,  forming  a spectacle  most  marvellous 
and  impressive  (and  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  eminent  physician  in  writing 
of  Hanwell) : — “ Until  the  insanity  of  the  inmates  is  veiled  from  the  pass- 
ing observer,  and  when  amongst  them  the  question  arises  involuntarily  in 
the  mind,  are  these  really  insane.” 

To  such  methods,  also  may  be  ascribed  that,  although  no  walls  have  yet 
surrounded  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  Asylum,  contiguous  to  roads  and 
to  the  fields,  but  which  preserves  the  whole  from  prison-like  appearance,  and 
excites  no  irritation  and  offence,  yet  during  the  past  year  three  persons 
only  have  escaped,  whose  return  was  speedily  and  cheaply  obtained.  Hence, 
also,  and  in  justification,  likewise,  of  the  non-restraint  system  in  its  amplest 
extent,  may  your  Committee  announce  with  peculiar  gratification,  that  not 
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! one  suicide  has  been  committed  at  Hanwell  last  year,  though  a large  pro- 
i portion  of  the  patients  introduced  were  stated  to  be  suicidal  and  deter- 
I mined  on  self-detruction ; and  which  is  additionally  and  cheeringly  to  be 
i remarked,  as  in  those  establishments  abroad,  where  mechanical  restraints 
are  yet  vindicated  and  upheld,  the  commission  of  suicide  is  lamentably 
! frequent,  in  spite  of  strait- waistcoats,  coercion-chairs,  manacles,  and  all 
l!  the  mechanical  restraints  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 


From  the  50£/i  Report  of  the  Friends  Retreat , near  York , 1846. 

In  one  Hospital,  and  we  believe  it  was  far  from  being  a solitary  case,  we 
know  that  every  patient,  in  whatever  state  of  mind,  was  chained  to  the 
: bed  stocks  at  night ; and,  perhaps,  with  one  exception  (the  Bicetre  at  Paris, 

I under  the  direction  of  the  illustrious  Pinel),  chains  were  in  equally  free 
i use  in  the  Continental  Asylums.  A Yorkshire  Magistrate  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  on  visiting  one  of  the  large  institutions  for  the  insane  (we 
; believe  at  Milan)  was  earnestly  enquired  of,  if  he  had  seen  the  York 
Retreat.  “ They  say,”  said  the  keeper,  “ that  they  use  no  chains  ; impos- 
; sible — impossible.”  Others  ingeniously  discovered  that  the  kind  and 
! amount  of  restraint  employed  at  the  Retreat  was  attributable  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  Quaker  mind.  Experience  has  proved  that  practical  and  theo- 
retical men  were  alike  in  the  dark. 

Now  some  of  the  largest  congregations  of  pauper  lunatics  are  managed, 

: not  only  without  chains,  but  without  manacles  of  any  kind.  The  earliest 
experiment  of  what  is  called  the  non-restraint  system,  was  made  in  the 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum ; but  it  is  to  Dr.  Conolly,  Physician  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  Paupers,  at  Hanwell,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  experiment  on 
a very  large  scale,  as  to  how  small  an  amount  of  interference  with  the  free 
action  of  all  the  limbs  of  the  patient,  is  compatible  with  his  safety,  and 
that  of  his  attendants. 

Dr.  Conolly,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  1839,  dispensed  with  all  the 
usual  means  of  coercion,  and  now,  though  the  number  of  its  inmates  is 
increased,  the  institution  is  reported  to  be  in  perfect  order.  It  is  difficult 
to  over  estimate  the  value  of  this  great  experiment. 


From > the  6th  Report  of  the  Northampton  General  Lunatic  Asylum , f846. 

The  first  general  attempt  to  abolish  mechanical  restraint  belongs  to  the 
Lincoln  Asylum  : there  was  commenced,  on  a small  scale,  the  experiment 
which  at  Hanwell,  upon  the  largest,  has  been  so  signally  triumphant — an 
experiment  which  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  applicable  to  all  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  insane. 
Its  leading  features  are  distinguished  by  the  repudiation  of  muffs,  straps, 
strait  waistcoats,  and  mortifications,  for  the  more  congenial  agencies  of 
forbearance,  vigilance,  and  attention  to  all  that  is  comprehended  in  that 
household  word,  comfort. 
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On  the  hearings  of  this  question  in  connexion  with  the  management  of 
the  institution  during  the  past  year,  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  connexion  with  it,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has 
been  no  faltering  or  compromise  : such  difficulties  as  have  presented  them- 
selves have  been  efficiently  controlled  by  such  agents  as  the  non-restraint 
system  recognises,  without  a solitary  departure.  The  application  of  a strait 
waistcoat  by  day,  or  a strap  at  night,  have  alike  been  dispensed  with. 


From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Nesbitt,  Superintendent  of  the 

Northampton  Asylum , 1848. 

“ With  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  institution  has  been 
conducted,  I have  nothing  new  to  communicate.  My  attachment  to  11011- 
restraint  is  undiminished  by  the  experience  of  the  year  that  has  closed. 

“ I still  believe  in  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  moral  code  of  govern- 
ment, as  adapted  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  insane,  and  cannot  help 
regarding  the  doctrine  that  would  attempt  to  reconcile  us, to  its  opposite  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  more  merciful  to  the  patient,  as  being  allied  to  that 
kindred  one,  which  for  so  many  years  represented  slavery  as  the  natural 
condition  of  the  Negro — under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  fagged  and 
flourished  for  centuries. 

“ What  slavery  wTas  to  the  kidnapped  African — leg-locks  and  back-straps 
— are  to  the  sufferer  of  mental  disease.” 


From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  Mr.  Gaskell,  Superintendent  of  the 

Lancaster  Asylum,  1848. 

“ The  treatment  of  the  inmates  continues  to  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  detailed  in  former  reports,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
in  this  large  Hospital,  receiving  patients  from  a County  not  noted  for 
either  the  gentleness  or  sauvity  of  the  populace,  and  admitting  also  within  its 
walls  a large  number  of  criminal  patients,  no  recourse  to  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  restraining  the  limbs  is  now  found  necessary.” 


From  the  last  Report  of  Dr.  Buchnill,  Superintendent  of  the  Devon 

County  Asylum, , 1848. 

“ During  the  year  we  have  admitted  some  remarkably  powerful  men,  in 
that  state  which  used  to  be  called  Furious  Mania ; wre  have  also  admitted 
some  refractory  patients,  who  required  surgical  applications,  and  several 
who  have  refused  to  take  food  ; but  I am  happy  to  say  that  in  no  instance 
have  wre  had  recourse  to  any  form  or  modification  of  mechanical  restraint, 
and  that  we  have  not  used  the  stomach  pump.” 
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From  the  Report  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  April , 1841. 

The  question  of  instrumental  restraint  has  not  been  agitated  at  Lincoln 
only — several  most  enlightened  and  experienced  individuals  have  now 
given  it  their  public  sanction  ; others  have  silently  adopted  the  improve- 
ment ; and  there  has  almost  been  everywhere  a striking  diminution  in  the 
use  of  instruments.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  each  diminution  makes 
their  use  less  and  less  necessary,  until  at  last  the  humane  practitioner  is 
satisfied  that  some  additional  inconvenience  is  most  amply  compensated  by 
his  having  in  their  disuse  finally  closed  the  door  against  a boundless  system 
of  abuse,  tending  perpetually  to  spring  into  increased  action. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  1846. 

It  has  been  practically  proved  that  the  surest  method  of  testing  an 
assumed  necessity  for  any  privation,  is  to  render  its  imposition  inconvenient, 
as  well  to  the  party  imposing  it,  as  to  the  party  on  whom  it  is  imposed. 
The  use  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  for  instance,  in  the  night  time,  which  had 
grown  into  a common  practice,  was  discovered  to  he  unnecessary,  and 
disappeared  from  the  hour  that  a regulation  was  made  (after  a fatal  acci- 
dent) requiring  an  attendant  to  sit  up  all  night  with  any  patient  wearing 
it.  And  even  the  slight  trouble  of  entering  the  fact  of  any  restraint,  was 
found  in  the  same  manner  to  produce  a diminution.  Privations  and  re- 
strictions applied  to  patients  ought  to  involve  the  trouble  of  incessant 
orders  for  renewal,  if  renewal  be  necessary  ; so  that  attention  may  he  forced 
to  the  matter,  and  that  it  may  not  be  left  to  continue  through  neglect  or 
indolence,  or  mere  indisposition  to  alteration  of  any  kind.  Strait-waist- 
coats, solitary  cells,  dirty  or  disorderly  departments,  will  not  from  weari- 
ness or  sympathy,  relax  their  application  on  the  moment  when  the  occasion 
for  it  arises.  No  agent  of  repression  ought  to  be  allowed,  unaccompanied 
by  a special  and  continuous  attendance  : or  which  merely  suspends  disor- 
derly behaviour,  without  at  the  same  time  abating  the  tendency  towards  it ; 
or  which  substitutes  a physical  for  a moral  agency. 

This  great  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  has  not  as  yet  been 
of  sufficiently  long  continuance  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  im- 
portant results  already  obtained,  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  recovery 
— a test  which  the  public  will  naturally  apply  to  every  system  of  manage- 
ment. When,  however,  violent  paroxysms  become  less  and  less  frequent, 
when  disgusting  habits  are  discontinued,  when  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  take  the  place  of  sullenness  and  callous  indifference  to  surrounding 
objects,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  consider  such  mitigation  of  the  com- 
plaint as  affording  fairer  prospects  of  a return  of  sanity.  And  even  when 
our  efforts  may  fall  short  of  accomplishing  perfect  recovery,  a true  humanity 
will  persevere  to  place  within  their  reach  comforts  and  indulgences,  which 
are  to  them  sources  of  real  enjoyment,  however  imperfectly  they  may 
occasionally  be  appreciated. 
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From  the  Report  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum , 8 th  July , 1848. 

“ That  the  searching,  severe  and  hostile  enquiry  made  into  the  conduct 
of  this  house,  has  fully  and  clearly  satisfied  this  Board  that  the  non- 
restraint system  is  founded  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  eminently 
conducive,  by  the  feeling  -which  it  creates,  to  produce  a mild  demeanour 
towards  the  patients,  and  to  place  a Lunatic  Asylum,  in  its  spirit,  tone, 
and  general  economy,  on  the  footing  of  an  Hospital.” 


From  the  Report  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow 

Asylum.  1842. 

“ I have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  the  system  of  non-restraint  com- 
pletely, without  increasing  the  number  of  the  attendants,  and  with  the 
happiest  effects.  There  is  much  less  violence  and  struggling,  there  is  lese 
destruction  of  property,  there  is  infinitely  less  seclusion,  and  there  is 
greater  attention  necessarily  paid  to  the  patients  by  the  attendants  than 
under  the  old  plan.  Above  all,  as  no  excessive  fury  or  violence  can  take 
place  without  a cause  which  may  be  detected  and  removed,  the  Physician 
is  necessarily  forced  to  examine  into  and  remove  it.  I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  personal  mechanical  restraint  is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the 
mere  treatment  of  insanity  in  an  asylum,  and  that  in  all  cases  on  a large 
scale ; and  I now  express  my  deliberate  opinion,  on  which  I shall  continue 
to  act.  The  Asylum  which  is  now  building  is  constructed  expressly  with 
this  view.  (On  the  foundation  stone  it  was  recorded  that  no  bodily 
mechanical  restraint  should  ever  be  used  within  its  walls,”  W.  W,  N.) 


From  the  Report  of  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor , 

1843  and  1844. 

“ We  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  to  your  Lordship  that  in  every 
public  and  private  Asylum  in  the  Kingdom,  which  is  well  managed,  bodily 
restraint  is  not  permitted  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  under  the  express 
sanction  of  a competent  Superintendent.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Medical  Officers  and  Superintendents  of  these  public  and  private  Asylums 
is,  that  the  diminution  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  has  not 
only  lessened  the  sufferings,  but  has  improved  the  general  health  and 
condition,  as  well  as  promoted  the  comfort  of  the  insane.  We  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion.’ 


From  the  Commissioners  Report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  1847 

“ Even  in  licensed  houses  the  practice  of  coercion  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  treatment,  which  disavows  it,  and  the  modes  of  re- 
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straint  now  adopted  are  such  as  to  pain  and  irritate  the  patient  as  little  as 
is  practicable.  The  massive  bars  and  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  formerly 
resorted  to,  are  no  longer  seen.'’ 


From  the  same  Report. 

“ One  important  particular  connected  with  moral  treatment  has  been 
already  adverted  to  in  this  report.  We  allude  to  the  methods  adopted  for 
restraining  the  violence  of  excited  patients,  and  preventing  the  injurious 
consequences  which  would  otherwise  arise  to  themselves  or  others.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  how  far  the  Commissioners  have  been  enabled 
to  induce  the  substitution  of  mild  and  gentle  treatment  in  place  of  the  old 
method  of  mechanical  coercion.  In  several  of  the  County  Asylums  and 
Hospitals,  the  adoption  of  a more  gentle  method  of  management  was 
originally  designed,  in  the  erection  of  these  establishments,  and  was  the 
result  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  example  set  by  the  managers  of  the 
Retreat  near  York.”  Then,  in  a note,  they  make  this  observation : — 
“ A strong  impression  was  made  on  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  public 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  by  the  publication  of  Mr  Tuke’s 
account  of  the  Retreat  at  York.  The  able  writings  of  Dr.  Conolly  have 
of  late  years  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  that  impression,  and  to  bring 
about  a much  more  humane  treatment  of  lunatics  in  many  provincial 
asylums  than  that  which  formerly  prevailed.  But  the  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  1844,  affords  proof  that  this  amelioration 
had  not  extended  itself  to  all  establishments  for  the  insane,  and  that  much 
severe  and  needless  restraint  continued  to  be  practised  in  numerous  private, 
and  in  some  public  asylums.”  Then  they  go  on,  “ But  in  many  private 
asylums,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  receive  great  numbers  of 
pauper  patients,  much  mechanical  coercion  was  practised,  until  it  came 
to  be  in  great  measure  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
advice  and  interference  of  the  Commissioners.  Private  licensed  houses 
have  been  hitherto,  in  many  instances,  imperfectly  provided  with  the 
means  of  classification,  and  of  separating  the  turbulent  and  refractory 
patients  from  the  quiet  and  convalescent ; and  in  these  establishments,  it 
has  been  thought  impracticable  to  avoid  the  occasional  use  of  mechanical 
coercion  without  incurring  the  risk  of  serious  accidents.  Under  these 
circumstances,  restraint  of  a mild  kind  is  still  practised;  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  its  abolition,  except  perhaps  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  so  far  as 
pauper  patients  are  concerned,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  County  Asylums  shall  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In 
the  best  conducted  County  Asylums,  it  is  now  seldom  (and  in  a few  estab- 
lishments never)  resorted  to.  In  many  of  them,  the  application  of  any 
method  of  bodily  coercion  by  mechanical  means  is  so  seldom  practised,  that 
the  disuse  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a total  abolition.  It  is 
observed,  in  ffie  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  1845,  that,  “among  the  most  important  changes 
introduced,  has  been  that  of  a gradual  diminution  of  the  use  of  instruments 
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of  restraint.  During  the  last  four  years  and  a half  only  one  patient  has 
been  so  treated,  and  that  merely  for  the  space  of  five  hours.”  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  asylum  is  crowded,  and  want  of  space  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  complaint.  The  average  number  has  been  lately  above 
six  hundred  patients.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  show  that  tran- 
quility and  orderly  conduct  are  remarkable  in  this  establishment,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  restraint,  and  it  appears  that  no  case  of  suicide 
has  occurred  for  several  years,  though  the  propensity  has  been  indicated,  as 
elsewhere,  in  great  numbers  of  the  inmates.  It  is  the  general  testimony 
of  all  persons  connected  with  County  Asylums,  that  whenever  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  has  been  laid  aside,  a proportional  improvement  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  conduct  and  moral  condition  of  the  patients,  and  in 
the  tranquility  and  comfort  of  whole  establishments.  We  have  often  seen 
patients,  who  have  been  ten  or  even  twenty  years  subjected  to  almost 
perpetual  restraint,  under  the  plea  that  their  indomitable  violence  rendered 
it  .neceseary  to  keep  them  in  bonds,  walking  about  without  any  such  con- 
finement in  the  wards  or  airing  grounds  of  an  asylum,  perfectly  tranquil 
and  harmless  among  the  other  inmates.  In  the  County  Asylums,  and  in 
many  of  the  Licensed  Houses,  mechanical  coercion  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  affording  the  only  method  or  the  most  effectual  resource  for  reducing 
maniacal  excitement.  Violent  maniacs  are  generally  placed,  for  a time,  in 
solitary  rooms  or  closets,  and  it  has  been  generally  found  that  their  excite- 
ment subsides  much  more  quickly  under  such  seclusion  than  when  they  are 
confined  by  strait  waistcoats.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  patients  who 
pertinaciously  attempt  to  injure  their  own  bodies  by  tearing  or  biting  their 
flesh,  scratching  out  their  eyes,  &c.,  and  sometimes  with  the  view  to 
prevent  indecent  and  disgusting  practices,  that  mechanical  means  of 
coercion  are  still  occasionally  adopted.  But  their  adoption  is  not  sanctioned 
except  when  it  seems,  for  similar  reasons,  imperatively  required,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  only  for  a limited  period.” 


From  Dr.  Me  Gavin' 8 Deport , Superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Asylum. 

1848. 

“ Four  years’  experience  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum  (while  ’acting  in  the 
capacity  of  Physician’s  Assistant),  justifies  me  in  stating  that  mechanical 
restraint  is  altogether  unnecessary  in  a well-regulated  and  properly  con- 
ducted institution. 

“To  secure  the  patients  from  doing  themselves  harm,  and  to  prevent 
their  inflicting  injury  on  others,  formed  two  of  the  principal  objects  aimed 
at  in  its  employment.  These  ends,  however,  I am  fully  persuaded  can  be 
attained  by  more  humane  means.  Medical  treatment,  employment, 
seclusion,  and  the  great  variety  of  moral  remedies  at  the  disposal  of  every 
physician  to  an  asylum,  will  either  singly  or  conjointly  be  found  sufficient 
for  any  case  that  may  occur  consistent  with  these  views  : neither  handcuffs, 
strait  waistcoats,  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  mechanical  restraint, 
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have  been  resorted  to  in  a single  instance  during  the  past  year  ; and 
notwithstanding  many  disadvantages  arising  from  the  construction  of  the 
house,  &c.,  the  practicability  of  managing  the  patients  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  non-restraint  system  has  been  clearly 
established.” 


From  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Asylum.  1846. 

t 

“ In  presenting  their  annual  report,  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Dundee 
Asylum  flatter  themselves  that  the  Directors  will  find  it  not  less  satisfactory 
than  any  of  the  reports  of  former  years  Their  treatment  of  the  patients 
will  be  found  to  correspond,  as  heretofore,  with  all  the  improvements 
introduced  into  other  extensive  and  more  highly  favoured  establishments 
elsewhere. 

“ No  harsh  measures  are  ever  resorted  to  under  any  circumstances  with 
the  patients ; on  the  contrary,  the  most  soothing  and  gentle  means  are 
uniformly  pursued,  and  in  every  case  there  is  a total  absence  of  personal 
restraint.  It  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the  Directors 
to  think  that  the  report  may  justly  be  quoted  as  affording  triumphant 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  humanity,  of  that 
enlightened  system  of  treatment  which  in  this  kingdom  is  now  generally 
adopted  towards  the  insane  of  every  rank  and  condition.” 


From  the  13 th  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryborough  District  Lunatic 

Asylum,  by  Dr.  Jacob.  1847. 

“ My  testimony  should  be  tendered  as  to  the  result  of  the  experience 
afforded  by  this  establishment  in  the  practice  of  non-restraint. 

“ Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  year  and  a half  previous,  during 
which  instrumental  restraint  has  not  been  had  recourse  to  in  a single 
instance  ; several  of  the  attendants  have  not,  I believe,  ever  seen  any 
apparatus  for  such  purpose.  I may  unequivocally  state  that  I cannot  recall 
to  memory  a single  occurrence  which  should  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
instrumental  restraint  might  be  necessary,  or  which  could  cause  me  to 
regret  its  unconditional  abolition  from  the  establishment ; and  I feel  strongly 
convinced  that  the  time  must  be  near  at  hand  when  an  instrument  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  be  found  to  exist  in  any  establishment  pretending  to 
a character  for  good  management.” 


From  the  Maryborough  Report — 1848. 

“ I may  confidently  state,  that  I cannot  attribute  any  one  disadvantage 
to  the  expulsion  of  instruments  of  restraint  from  the  institution  ; while  1 
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can  positively  testify  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  de- 
portment of  the  attendants  towards  the  patients,  the  increased  esteem  and 
good  will  from  the  patients  in  return ; an  amendment  in  the  condition  of 
the  most  violent,  and  above  all,  a protection,  in  case  of  recovery,  from 
those  distressing  and  humiliating  reminiscences,  which  have,  in  so  many 
instances,  tended  to  bring  Asylums  for  the  Insane  into  disrepute,  and 
have  excluded  so  many  sufferers  from  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  in  such 
establishments,  when  properly  conducted,  but  which,  relatives,  too  often 
fail  to  seek,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  are 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  unduly  coercive  emasures.  Feeling  satisfied 
however,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  proper  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
practice,  is  alone  required  to  promote  its  adoption,  I do  not  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  present  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject.” 


From  the  Report  of  Dr . Skae,  Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh 

Asylum , 1848. 

“ Since  the  commencement  of  my  residence  in  the  Asylum,  I have 
devoted  myself  energetically  to  the  furtherance  of  those  great  principles 
which  distinguished  this  institution  during  the  regime  of  my  esteemed 
predecessor ; non-restraint  and  kindness,  aided  by  all  those  appliances 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  hygeine  and  moral  treatment.” 


State  of  Bethleham  Hospital , 1815. 

At  that  time  females,  as  well  as  male  patients,  were  chained  to  the 
walls,  covered  only  with  a blanket  formed  into  something  like  a gowu. 
One  man  (Norris,  whose  case  is  well  knowu)  was  kept  confined  in  chains 
for  fourteen  years , without  the  smallest  interval  of  liberty.  Stout  iron 
rings  were  rivetted  round  his  arms,  body,  and  neck,  the  latter  being 
made  to  slide  upwards  and  downwards,  on  a massive  iron  bar,  inserted 
in  the  wall,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a keeper,  who  was 
almost  constantly  drunk,  but  who,  nevertheless,  retained  his  situation  for 
several  years.  Patients  were  liable  to  be  chained,  not  merely  for  safe 
custody,  but  as  a punishment.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
little  or  no  medicine,  with  the  exception  of  a certain  “ powder,”  was 
administered  to  the  patients,  122  in  number,  and  that  the  medical 
attendant  did  not  reside  in  the  Hospital,  but  came  once  a day  for  an  hour. 
The  system  of  treatment  consisted  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  vomiting,  in 
the  spring  months.  A certain  day  was  appointed  on  which  the  patients 
were  bled,  another  when  they  were  purged,  another  when  they  were 
vomited.  They  were  bled  in  May,  and  again  in  June,  the  precise  time 
depended  on  the  weather.  All  this  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years, 
and  no  better  practice,  it  was  stated,  was  then  known.  The  patients 
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had  not,  at  the  date  of  the  inquiry,  been  bathed  for  some  time,  because 
the  bath  was  in  an  awkward  place.  It  was  so  situate  that  only  the  men 
could  go  there  ; therefore  the  women  had  not  bathed.  There  were  so 
few  servants  that  chains  and  fetters  were  the  only  means  of  restraining 
the  patients.  These,  however,  were  considered  to  be  fit  only  for  pauper 
lunatics.” 


Extract  from  the  Commissioners'  Report , 1844. 

“ Those  who  profess  the  entire  disuse  of  restraint,  employ  manual  force 
and  seclusion,  as  parts  of  their  methods  of  managing  ; maintaining  that 
such  measures  are  consistent  with  a system  of  non-restraint.  It  is  said 
by  these  persons  that  when  any  of  the  limbs  (as  the  legs  or  hands  of  a 
patient)  are  confined  by  the  strait-jacket,  the  belt,  or  by  straps  or 
gloves,  he  is  under  restraint.  But  in  cases  where  he  is  held  by  the  hands 
of  attendants,  or  when  he  is  for  any  excitement  or  violence,  forced  by 
manual  strength  into  a small  chamber  or  cell,  and  left  there,  it  is  said 
that  restraint  is  not  employed,  and  the  method  adopted  in  these  cases,  is 
called  “ the  non-restraint  system.”  In  those  cases  where  the  patient 
is  overpowered  by  a number  of  keepers  holding  his  hands  or  arms  during 
a paroxysm  of  violence,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  mechanical  restraint. 
Here  restraint  of  some  sort  or  other  is  manifest ; and  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  patient  is  forced  into  a cell  by  manual  strength,  and  prevented 
from  leaving  it  until  his  fit  of  excitement  shall  have  passed,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  also  can  be  reconciled  with  the  profession  of 
abstaining  from  all  restraint  whatever,  so  as  to  be  correctly  termed  ‘ non- 
restraint.’  It  seems  to  us  that  these  measures  are  only  particular  modes 
of  restraint,  the  relative  advantages  of  which  must  depend  altogether  on 
tho  results.  The  advocates  of  these  two  systems,  to  which  we  have  called 
your  Lordships’  attention,  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  a common 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  insane.  Those  who  employ,  as  well 
as  those  who  do  not  employ,  mechanical  restraint,  adopt  an  equally  mild 
and  conciliatory  method  of  managing  their  patients.” 


Further  Extract  from  the  same. 

“ 1'he  system  of  non-restraint  at  Hanwell  has  been  carried  on  by  mild 
and  kind  treatment  of  the  patients,  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
attendants,  and  by  adopting  seclusion  or  solitary  confinement,  sometimes 
in  darkened  cells,  in  lieu  of  mechanical  restraint.  At  our  visit  to  this 
Asylum,  in  1843,  there  was  no  patient  under  mechanical  restraint,  but 
we  saw  a violent  female  lunatic,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  bite  other 
persons  as  well  as  herself,  seized  by  four  or  five  of  the  nurses,  and,  after 
a violent  and  protracted  struggle,  forced  with  great  difficulty  into,  and 
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fastened  in,  one  of  the  cells.  During  this  scene  there  was  much  confu- 
sion in  the  ward,  and  the  great  efforts  of  the  patient  to  liberate  herself, 
and  (after  her  seclusion),  the  violence  with  which  she  struck  the  door  of 
the  cell  and  threw  herself  against  it,  must  have  greatly  exhausted  her. 
In  another  case,  a female,  secluded  in  a darkened  cell,  had  contrived  to 
tear  off  considerable  quantities  of  a woollen  rug,  which  she  formed  into 
balls  and  swallowed  ; one  of  these  stuck  in  her  throat,  and,  but  for 
prompt  assistance  accidentally  rendered  at  our  visit,  she  might  have  been 
suffocated.  In  another  case,  a female  patient  rushed  against  an  elderly 
female  with  all  her  weight,  striking  her  at  the  same  time  violently  on  the 
loins,  and  precipitating  her  forwards.  The  person  thus  struck,  being 
quite  unaware  of  attack,  fell  forward  on  her  head  and  neck,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  apprehension  lest  a dislocation  of  the  neck  might  have 
taken  place ; fortunately  she  did  not  receive  any  serious  damage. 
Another  woman  was  seen  by  us  with  the  skin  of  her  arm  torn  nearly 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  bleeding  from  a severe  cut  which  she 
had  just  received,  by  thrusting  it  through  the  window  of  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  confined.  Besides  these  acts  of  violence,  we  observed  on 
the  bodies  of  several  other  patients  various  cuts  and  bruises,  which,  we 
were  told,  had  been  inflicted  by  their  insane  companions,  and  which  we 
rarely  meet  with  in  other  Asylums.  During  the  short  interval  between 
the  first  and  last  days  of  our  visit  to  this  Asylum  in  June,  1843,  one  of 
the  male  patients  was  killed  by  another.  On  our  visit  to  Hanwell  in  the 
year  1844,  we  found  the  Asylum  in  good  order,  and  the  patients,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  tranquil  and  comfortable  ; and  not  one  under 
mechanical  restraint.” 


Further  Extract  from  same. 

“We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  state  with  accuracy  the  difference 
between  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  those  who  wholly  disuse, 
and  those  who  occasionally  employ  mechanical  restraint,  the  condition  in 
which  we  have  found  the  Public  Hospitals,  County  Asylums,  and  Licensed 
Houses,  which  are  conducted  according  to  these  systems,  and  lastly,  the 
opinions  wThich  have  been  expressed  to  us  by  the  Medical  Superintendents 
of  these  Institutions,  as  to  the  employment  or  disuse  of  mechanical 
restraint.  We  have  explained  to  your  Lordship  that,  in  our  visitations 
to  Lunatic  Asylums,  we  have  witnessed,  without  remonstrance,  such 
measures  of  mechanical  restraint  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendents, 
sufficed  to  prevent  dangerous  or  disgusting  propensities,  when  assured 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  one  case,  and  expedient  in  the  other ; 
and  that  we  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  recommended  the  appli- 
cation of  some  mechanical  restraint  in  cases  of  extreme  violence,  when 
the  Medical  Superintendent  has  told  us  that  he  scrupled  to  use  it,  out  of 
deference  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
although  he  thought  it  necessary.  ” 
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